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CHAPTER I. 



THE CONIEBENCE. 



In the coimcil-chambeT of the Empress Maria 
Theresa, the six lords, who composed her cabinet 
counci], awaited the entrance of their imperial 
mistress to open the sitting. 

At this sitting, a ^reat political question was to 
be discussed; and its gniyity seemed to be re- 
flected in the faces of the lords, as, in low tones, 
they whispered together in the dim, spacious apart- 
ment, whose antiquated furniture of dark velvet 
tapestry corresponded well with the anxious looks 
of its occupants. 

In the centre of the room stood the Baron von 
Bartenstein and the Count von Uhlefeld, the two 
powerful statesmen who for thirteen years had 
been honored by the confidence of the empress. 
Together they stood, their consequence acknowl- 
edged by all, while with proud and lofty mien, 
they whispered of state secrets. 

Upon the fur, smooth face of Bartenstein ap- 
peared an expression of haughty triumph, which 
he was at no pains to conceal ; and over the deli- 
cate mouth of Von Uhlefeld fluttered a smile of 
ineffable complacency. 

*' I feel perfectly secure," whispered Von Bar- 
tenstein. ** The empress will certainly renew the 
treaties, and continue the policy which we have 
hitherto pursued with such brilliant results to 
Austria." 

"The empress is wise," returned Uhlefeld. 
^* She can reckon upon our stanch support, and 
so long as she pursues this policy, we will sustun 
her." 

While he spoke, there shot from his eyes such 
a glance of conscious power, that the two lords 
who, from the recess of a neighboring window, 
were watching the imperial favorites, were com- 
pletely dazzled. 

" See, count," murmured one to the other, " see 
how Count Uhlefeld smiles to-day. Doubtless he 
knows already what the decision of the empress 
is to be ; and that it is in accordance with his 
wishes, no one can doubt who looks upon him 
now." 

"It will be well for us," replied Count Collo- 
redo, ''if we subscribe unconditionally to the 
opinions of the lord chancellor. I, for my part, 
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will do so all the more readily, that I confess to 
you my utter ignorance of the question which is 
to come before us to<lay. I was really so preoc- 
cupied at our last sitting that I — ^I failed exactly 
to comprehend its natura I think, therefore, 
that it will be well for us to vote with Count von 
Uhlefeld — that is, if the president of the Aulic 
Coimcil, Count Harrach, does not entertain other 
opinions." 

Count Harrach bowed. " As for me," sighed 
he, ** I must, as usual, vote with Count Barten- 
stein. His will be, as it ever is, the decisive voice 
of the day ; and its echo will be heard from the 
lips of the empress. Let us echo them both, and 
so be the means of helping to crush tiie presump- 
tion of yonder crafty and arrogant courtier." 

As he spoke he glanced toward the massive 
table of carved oak, around which were arranged 
the leathern arm-chairs of the members of the 
Aulic Council. Count Colloredo followed the 
glance of his friend, which, with a supercilious 
expression, rested upon the person to whom he 
alluded. This person was seated in one of the 
chairs, deeply absorbed in the perusal of the 
papers that lay before him upon the table. He 
was a man of slight and elegant proportions, 
whose youthful face contrasted singularly with the 
dark, manly, and weather-beaten countenances of 
the other members of the council. Not a fault 
marred the beauty of this fair face; not the 
shadow of a wrinkle ruffled the polish of the 
brow ; even the lovely mouth itself was free from 
those lines by which thought and care are wont 
to mark the passage of man through life. One 
thing, however, was wanting to this beautiful 
mask. It was devoid of expression. Those deli- 
cate features were immobile and stony. No trace 
of emotion stirred the compressed lips ; no 
shadow of thought flickered over the high, marble 
brow ; and the glance of those clear, light-blue 
eyes was as calm, cold, and unfeeling as that of a 
statue. This young man, with Medusa-like beauty, 
was Anthony Wcnzel von Kaunitz, whom Maria 
Theresa had lately recalled from Paris to take his 
seat in her cabinet council. 

The looks of Harrach and Colloredo were di- 
rected toward him, but he appeared not to ob- 
serve them, and went on quietly with his examina- 
tion of the state papers. 

^ You think, then, coiuit," whispered Colloredo, 
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thongbtfblly, ** that young Eaunitz cherishes the 
absurd hope of an alliance with France ? *' 

" I am sure of it. I know that a few days ago 
the French ambassador delivered to him a most 
affectionate missive from his friend the Marquise 
de Pompadour ; and I kn^w too that yesterday he 
replied to it in a similar stram. It is his fixed 
idea, and that of La Pompadour also, to drive 
Austria into a new line of policy, by making her 
the ally of France." 

Count CoUoredo laughed. ** The best cure that 
I know of for jiud ideas is the madhouse," re- 
plied he, *' and thither we wHl send little Kaunitz 
If " 

He ceased suddenly, for Eaunitz had slowly 

raised his eyes from the table, and they now rested 

with such an icy gaze upon the smiling face of 

CoUoredo, that the frightened statesman shivered. 

** If he should have heard me ! " murmured he. 

" If he " but the poor count had no further 

time for reflection ; for at that moment the fold- 
ing-doors leading to the private apartments of the 
empress were thrown open, and the lord high 
steward announced the approach of her majesty. 

The coundllora advanced to the table, and in 
respectful silence awaited the imperial entrance. 

The rustling of silk was heard ; and then the 
quick step of the Countess Fuchs, whose duty it 
was to accompany the empress to the threshold of 
her council-chamber, and to dose the door behind 
her. 

And now appeared the majestic figure of the 
empress. The lords laid their hands upon their 
swordii, and inclined their heads in reverence be- 
fore the imperial, lady, who with light, elastic step 
advanced to the table, while the Countess Fuchs 
noiselessly closed the door and retired. 

The empress smilingly acknowledged the salutar 
tioa, though her smile was lost to her respectful 
subjects, who, in obedience to the strict Spanish 
etiquette which prevailed at the Austrian court, re- 
mained with their heads bent until the sovereign 
had taken her seat upon the throne. 

One of these subjects had bent his head with 
the rest^ but he had ventured to raise it again, and 
he at least met the glance of royalty. This bold 
subject was Eaunitz, the youngest of the coun- 
cillors. 

He gazed at the advandng empress, and for the 
first time a smile flitted over his stony features. 
And well might the sight of his sovereign lady 
stir the marble heart of Eaunitz ; for Maria Theresa 
was one of the loveliest women of her day. Though 
thirty-six years of age, and the mother of thirteen 
children, ihe was still beautiful, and the Austrians 
were proud to excess of her beauty. Her high, 
thoufrhtf\il forehead was shaded by a profusion of 
blond hair, which lightly powdered and gathered 
. up behind in one rich mass, was there confined by 
a golden net. Her large, starry eyes were of that 
peculiar gray which changes with every emotion 
of the soiul ; at one time seeming to be heavenly- 
blue, at another the darkest and most flashing 
brown. Her bold profile betokened great pride ; 
but every look of haughtiiiess was softened away by 
the enchanting expression of a mouth in whose 
exquisite beauty no trace of the 80K;alled ** Aus- 
trian lip " could be seen. Her figure, loftier than 
is usual with women, was of faultless symmetry, 
while her graceful bust would have seemed to the 
eyes of Praxiteles the waking to life of his own 
dreams of Juno. I ••• » . 



Those who looked upon inis oeautifiu empress 
could well realize the emotions which thirteen 
years before had stirred the hearts of the Hungtu 
rian nobles, as she stood before them ; and had 
wrought them up to that height of enthusiasm 
which culminated in the well-known shout of 

** UOBXAMJTE PBO SZOE K08TBO I ** 

" Our king ! " cried the Hungarians, and they 
were right. For Maria Theresa, who with her 
husband, was the tender wife ; toward her chil- 
dren, the loving mother ; was in all that related to 
her empire, her people, and her sovereignty, a 
man both in the scope of her comprehension and 
the strength of her will. She was capable of 
sketching bold lines of policy, and of following 
them out without reference to personal predilec- 
tions or prejudices, both of which she was fully 
competent to stifle, wherever they threatened in- 
terference with the good of her realm, or her 
sense of duty as a sovereign. 

The energy and determination of her character 
were written upon the lofty brow of Maria The- 
resa ; and now, as she approached her councillors, 
these characteristics beamed forth from her coun- 
tenance with such power and such beauty, that 
Eaunitz himself was overawed, and for one mo- 
ment a smile lit up his cold features. 

No one saw this smile except the imperial lady, 
who had woke the Memnon into life ; and as she 
took her seat upon the throne, she slightly bent 
her head in return. 

Now, with her clear and sonorous voice, she in- 
vited her councillors also to be seated, and at 
once reached out her hand for the memoranda 
which Count Bartenstein had prepared for her ex- 
amination. 

She glanced quickly over the papers, and laid 
them aside. ** My lords of the Aulic Council," 
said she, in tones of deep earnestness, ** we have 
to-day a question of gravest import to discuss. I 
crave thereunto your attention and advice. We 
are at this sitting to deliberate upon the future 
policy of Austria, and deeply significant will be 
itxe resvlt of this day's deliberations to Austria's 
welfare. Some of our old treaties are about to 
expire. Time, which had somewhat moderated 
the bitterness of our enemies, seems also to have 
weakened the amity of our friends. Both are 
dying away ; and the question now before us is, 
Whether we shall extinguish enmity, or rekindle 
friendship? For seventy years past England, 
Holland, and Sardinia have been our allies. For 
three hundred years France has been our hered- 
itary enemy. Shall we renew our alliance with 
the former powers, or seek new relations with the 
latter ? Let me have your views, my lords." 

With these concluding words, Maria Theresa 
waved her hand, and pointed to Count Uhlefeld. 
The lord chancellor arose, and with a dignified 
inclination of the head, responded to the ap- 
peal. 

" Since your mig'esty permits me to speak, I 
vote without hesitaUon for the renewal of our 
treaty witii the maritime powers. For seventy 
years our relations with these powers have been 
amicable and honorable. In our days of greatest 
extremity— when Louis XIV. took Alsatiaand the 
city of Strasburg, and his ally, the Turkish Sultan, 
besieged Vienna — ^when two powerful enemies 
threatened Austria with destruction, it was this 
alliance with the maritime powers and with Sar- 
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dtnia, which, next to the eaccor of the generous 
King of Poland, saved the Austrian empire from 
ruin. The brave Sobieski saved our capital, and 
Savoy held Lombardj in check, while England 
and Holland guarded the Netherlands, which, since 
the days of Philip 11., have ever been the nest of 
rebellion and revolt To this alliance, therefore, 
we owe it that your majesty still rdgns over those 
seditious provinces. To Savoy we are indebted 
for Lombardy ; while France, perfidious France, 
has not only robbed us of our territory, but to 
this day asserts her right to its possession I No, 
your mi^esty — so long as France retains that 
which belongs to Austria, Austria wUl neither for- 
give her enmity nor forget it. See, on the con- 
trary, how the maritime powers have befriended 
OS T It was their gold which enabled us first to 
withstand France, and afterward Prussia — their 
gold that filled your mi^esty*s coffers — their gold 
that sustained and confirmed the prosperity of 
your miyesty's dominions. This is the alliance 
that I advocate, and with all my heart I vote for 
its renewal. It is but just that the princes and 
rulers of the earth should give example to the world 
of good faith in their dealings ; for the integrity 
of the sovereign is a pledge to all nations of the 
integrity of his people." 

Count Uhlefeld resumed his seat, and after him 
rose the powerful favorite of the empress. Count 
Bartenstein, who, in a long and animated address, 
came vehemently to the support of Uhlefeld. 

Then came Counts Colloredo and Harrach, and 
the lord high steward, Count Khevenhiille^^ 
all unanimous for a renewal of the old treaty. 
Not one of these rich, proud nobles would have 
dared to breathe a sentiment in opposition to the 
two powerful statesmen that had spoken before 
them. Bartenstein and Uhlefeld had passed the 
word. The alliance must continue with those 
maritime powers, from whose subsidies such un- 
exampled wealth had flowed into the coffers of 
Austria, and — ^tbose of the lords of the exchequer I 
For, up to the times of which we write, it was a 
fundamental doctrine of court faith, that the task 
of inquiry into the accounts of the imperial trea^ 
ury was one far beneath the dignity of the sov- 
ereign. The lords of the exchequer, therefore, 
were responsible to nobody for their administra- 
tion of the funds arising from the Dutch and Eng- 
lish subsidies. 

It was natural, then, that the migority of the 
Aulic Council should vote for the old alliance. 
While they argued and voted, Kaunitz, the least 
important personage of them all, sat perfectly 
unconcerned, paying not the slightest attention to 
the wise deductions of his colleagues. He seem- 
ed much occupied in straightening loose papers, 
mending his pen, and removing with his finger- 
tips the tiny specks that flecked the lustre of his 
velvet coat Once, whUe Bartenstein was deliver- 
ing his long address, Kaunitz carried his indifTer- 
ence so far as to draw out his repeater (on which 
was painted a portrait of La Pompadour, set in 
diamonds) and strike the hour! The musical 
ring of the little bell sounded a fairy accompani- 
ment to the deep and earnest tones of Barten- 
etein's vmce; while Kaunitz, seeming to hear 
nothing else, held the watch up to his ear and 
counted its strokes.* The empress, who was ao- 
castomed to visit the least manifestation of such 
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inattention on the part of her councillors with 
open censure — ^the empress, so observant of form, 
and so exacting of its observance in others- 
seemed singularly Indulgent to-day; for while 
Kaunitz was listening to the music of his watch, 
his imperial mistress looked on with half a smile. 
At last, when the fiflh orator had spoken, and it 
became the turn of Kaunitz to vote, Maria 
Theresa turned her flashing eyes upon Mm, with 
a glance of anxious and appealing expectation. 

As her look met his, how had all coldness and 
unconcern vanished from his face I How glowed 
his eyes with the lustre of great and world-eway- 
ing thoughts, as, rising from his chair, he returned 
the gaze of his sovereign with one that seemed to 
crave forbearance! 

But Kaunitz had almost preternatural control 
over his emotions, and he recovered himself at 
once. 

** I cannot vote for a renewal of our worn-out 
alliance with the maritime powers," said he, in a 
dear and determined voice. As he uttered these 
words, looks of astonishment and disapprobation 
were visible upon the faces of his colleagues. 
The lord chancellor contented himself with a 
contemptuous shrug and a supercilious smile. 
Kaunitz perceived it, and met both shrug and 
smile with undisturbed composure, while calmly 
and slowly he repeated his offending words. For 
a ifloment he paused, as if to give time to his hear- 
ers to test the flavor of his new and startling lan- 
guage. Then, firm and collected, he went on : 

*' Our alliance with England and Holland has 
long been a yoke and a humiliation to Austria. 
If, in its earlier days, this alliance ever afforded us 
protection, dearly have we paid for that protec- 
tion, and we have been forced to buy it with fear- 
ful sacrifices to our national pride. Never ,for 
one moment have these two powers allowed us to 
forget that we have been dependent upon their 
bounty for money and defence. Jealous of the 
growing power and infiuenoe of Austria, before 
whose youthful and vigorous career lies the glory 
of future greatness— jealous of our increasing 
wealth — jealous of the splendor of Maria 
Theresa's reign — these powers, whose faded 
laurels are buried in the grave of the past, have 
compassed sea and land to stop the fiow of our 
prosperity, and sting the pride of our nationality. 
With their tyrannical commercial edicts, they 
have dealt injury to friends as well as foes. The 
closing of the Scheldt and Rhine, the Barrier 
treaty, and all the other restrictions upon trade 
devised by those crafty English to damage the 
traffic of other nations, all these compacts have 
been made as binding upon Austria as lipon every 
other European power. Unmindful of thdr alli- 
ance with us, the maritime powers have closed 
their ports against our ships ; and wMle affecting 
to watch the Netherlands in our behalf, they have 
been nothing better than spies, seeking to dis- 
cover whether our flag transcended in the least 
the limits of our own blockaded frontiers ; and 
whether to any but to themselves accrued the 
profits of trade with the Baltic and North Seas. 
Vraimenly such friendship lies heavily upon us, 
and its weight feels almost like that of enmity. 
At Aix-la-Cbapelle I had to remind the English 
ambassador that his unknightly and arrogant 
bearing toward Austria was unseemly both to the 
sex and miyesty of Austria's empress. And our 
august soverdgn herself, not long since, saw fit to 
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repiove the insolence of this same British enyoy, 
who in her very presence spoke of the Nether- 
lands as though they had been a boon to Austria 
from England's clemency. Incensed at the tone 
of this representative of our friendly the empress 
exclaimed : ' Am I not ruler in the Netherlands as 
well as in Vienna ? Do I hold my right of em- 
pire firom England and Holland V *'* 

^* Yes/' interrupted Maria Theresa, impetuous- 
ly, " yes, it is true. The arrogance of these royal 
traders has provoked me beyond all bearing. I 
will no longer permit than to insinuate of my own 
isaperial rights, that I hold them as favors from 
the hand of any earthly power. It chafes the 
pride of an empress-queen to be caRed a friend and 
treated as a vassal ; and I intend that these proud 
allies shall feel that I resent their affironts ! " 
' It was wonderful to see the effect of these im- 
passioned words upon the auditors of the empress. 
They quaked as they thought how they had 
voted, and their awe-stricken faces were pallid 
with fnght Dhlefeld and Bartenstein exchanged 
glances of amazement and dismay; while the 
other nobles, like adroit courtiers, fixed their 
looks, with awakening admiration, upon Eaunitz, 
in whom thdr experienced eyes wero just discov- 
ering the rising luminary of a new political 
firmament. 

He, meanwhile, had inclined his head and 
smiled when the empress had interrupted lJ!m. 
She ceased, and after a short pause, Eaunitz re- 
sumed, with unaltered equanimity : ** Tour majes- 
ty has been graciously pleased to testify, in your 
own sovereign person, to the tyranny of our two 
northern allies. It romains, therefore, to speak 
of Sardinia alone — Sardinia, who held Lombard^ 
in check. No sooner had Victor Amadeus put 
his royal signature to the treaty made by him 
with Austria, than he turned to his confidants 
and said (loud enough for us to hear him in 
Vienna) : * Lombardy is mine. I will take it, but 
I shall eat it up, leaf by leaf, like an artichoke.* 
And methinks his majesty of Sardinia has proved 
himself to be a good trencherman. He has al- 
ready swallowed several leaves of his artichoke, 
in that he is master of several of the fairest prov- 
inces of Lombardy. It is true that this royal 
gourmand has laid aside his crown ; and that in 
his place reigns Victor Emanuel, of whom Lord 
Chesterfield, in a burst of enthusiasm, has said, 
that ' he never did and never will commit an act 
of injustice.* Concede that Victor Emanuel is the 
soul of honor ; still,*' added Eaunitz with a shake 
of the head, and an incredulous smile, '* still — 
the Italian princes are abominable geographers — 
and they are inordinately fond of artichokes.f 
Now their fondness for this vegetable is as dan- 
gerous to Austria as the too-loving grasp of her 
northern allies, who with their friendly hands 
not only close their ports against us, but lay the 
weight of their favors so heavily upon our heads 
as to force us down upon our knees before them. 
What have we from England and Holland but 
their subsidies ? And Austria can now afford to 
relinquish them — Austria is rich, powerful, pros- 
perous enough to be allowed to proffer her friend- 
ship where it will be honorably returned. Aus- 
tria, then, must be freed from her oppressive 
alliance with the maritime powers. She has 

• Coxe, ** History of the Hoase of Axutria,^' vol. v., p. 51. 
t Kaonltz's owv words. Kormayr, **Aa8triaii Pla- 
tiuroh," vol. xl 



youth and vitality enough to shake off this bond- 
age, and strike for the new path which shall lead 
her to greatness and glory. There is a moral and 
intangible greatness, of whose existence these tra- 
ding Englishmen have no conception, but which 
the refined and elevated people of France are fully 
competent to appreciate. France extends to ua 
her hand, and offers us alliance on terms of 
equality. Cooperating with France, we shall ddfy 
the enmity of all Europe. With our two-edged 
sword we shall turn the scales of future European 
strife, and make peace or war for other nations. 
France, too, is our natural ally, for she is our 
neighbor. And she is more than this, for she is 
our ally by the sacred unity of one faith. The 
Holy Father at Rome, who blesses the arms of 
Austria, will no longer look sorrowfully upon 
Austria's league with heresy. When apostolic 
France and we are one, the blessings of the 
Church wUl descend upon our alliance. Religion, 
therefore, as well as honest statesmanship, call for 
the treaty with France." 

"And I," cried Maria Theresa, rising quickly 
from her seat, her eyes glowing with enthusiastic 
fire, " I vote joyfully wit£ Count Eaunitz. I, too, 
vote for alliance with France. The count has 
spoken as it stirs my heart to hear an Austrian 
speak. He loves his fatherland, and in his devo- 
tion he casts far from him all thought of worldly 
profit or advancement. I tender him my warmest 
thanks, and I will take bis words to heart" 

Overcome with the excitement of the moment, 
the empress reached her hand to Eaunitz, who 
eagerly seized and pressed it to his lips. 

Count Uhlefeld watched this extraordinary 
scene with astonishment and consternation* Bar- 
tenstein, so long the .favorite minister of Maria 
Theresa, was deadly pale, and his lips were com- 
pressed as though he were trying to suppress a 
burst of rage. Harrach, CoUoredo, and Eheven- 
hiiller hung their heads, while they turned over in 
their little minds how best to curry favor with the 
new minister. 

The empress saw nothing of the dismayed faces 
around her. Her soul was filled with high emo- 
tions, and her countenance beamed gloriously with 
the fervor of her boundless patriotism.' 

" Every thing for Austria I My heart, my soul, 
my life, all are for my fatherland," said Maria 
Theresa, with her beautiful eyes raised to heaven. 
" And now, my lords," added she, after a pause, 
" I must retire, to beg light and counsel from the 
Almighty. I have learned your different views on 
the great question of this day ; and when Heaven 
shall have taught me what to do, I will decide." 

She waved her hand in parting salutation, and 
with her loftiest imperial bearing left the room. 

Until the doors were closed, the lords of the 
council remained standing with inclined heads. 
Then they looked from one to another with faces 
of wonder and inquiry. Eaunitz alone seemed 
unembarrassed ; and gathering up his papers with 
as much unconcern as if nothing had happened, 
he slightly bent his head and left the room. 

Never before had any member of the Aulic 
Council dared to leave that room until the lord 
chancellor had ^ven the signal of departure. It 
was a case of unparalleled violation of court eti- 
quette. Count Uhlefeld was aghast^ and Barten- 
stein seemed crushed. Without exchanging a 
word, the two friends rose, and with eyes cast 
down, and faces nale with the anguish of that 
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hour, together they left the council-chamber toward 
which they had repaired with hearts and bearing 
BO triumphant. 

Colloredo and Harrach followed silently to 
Uie anteroom, and bowed deferentially as their 
late masters passed through. 

But no sooner had the door closed, than the 
two courtiers exchanged malicious smiles. 

" Fallen favorites," laughed Harrach. " Quenched 
lights which yesterday shone like suns, and to-day 
are burnt to ashes I There is to be a aoiree to- 
night at Bartenstein's. For the first time in 
eleven years I shall stay away from Bartenstein*s 

" And I," replied Colloredo, laughing, " had in- 
vited Uhlefeld for to-morrow. But, as the enter- 
tainment was all in his honor, I shall be taken 
with a sudden indisposition, and countermand my 
Biipper." 

** That will be a most summary proceeding,'* 
said Harrach. *^ I see that you believe the sun of 
Uhlefeld and BartensteSn has set forever." 

** I am convinced of it They have their death- 
blow." 

**And the rising sun? Tou think it will be 
called Kaunitz?" 

'' WiU be ? It is called Kaunitz: so take my 
advice. Kaunitz, I know, is not a man to be 
bribed ; but he has two weaknesses— women and 
horses. You are, for the present, the favorite of 
La Fortina ; and yesterday you won from Count 
Esterbazy an Arabian, which Kaunitz says is th 
finest horse in yienna. If I were you, I would 
present to him both my mistress and my horse. 
Who knows but what these courtesies may in- 
duce him to adopt you as a protege f " 



CHAPTER n. 
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FfiOM her cabinet council the empress passed 
at once to her private apartments. When busi- 
ness was over for the day, she loved to cast the 
cares of sovereignty behind, and become a woman 
—chatting with her ladies of honor over the on 
dit9 of the court and city. During the hours de- 
voted to her toilet, Maria Theresa gave herself up 
unreservedly to enjoyment. But she was so im- 
petuous, that her ladies of honor were never quite 
secure tiiat some little annoyance would not ruffle 
the serenity of her temper. The young girl whose 
duty it was to read aloud to Uie empress and 
dress her hair, used to declare that she would 
sooner wade through three hours* worth of Latin 
dispatches from Hun^y, than spend one half 
hour as imperial hair-aresser. 

But to-day, as she entered her dressing-room, 
the eyes of the empress beamed with pleasure, 
and her mouth was wreathed with sunny smiles. 
The little hair-dresser was delighted, and with a 
responsive smile took her place, and prepared for 
her important duties. Maria Theresa glided into 
the chair, and with her own hands began to un- 
fasten the golden net that confined her hair. She 
then leaned forward, and, with a pleased expres- 
sion, contemplated the beautiful face that looked 
out from the silver-framed Venetian glass before 
which she sat 



" Make me very charming to-day, Charlotte," * 
said she. 

*' Your majesty needs no help from me to look 
charming," said the gentle voice of the little tire* 
woman. '* No hair-dresser had lent you her aid 
on that day when your Magyar nobles swore to die 
for you, and yet the world says tliat never were 
eyes of loyal subjects dazzled by such beauty and 
such grace." 

*' Ah, yeSj child, but that was thirteen > ears ago. 
Thirteen years I How many cares have lain upon 
my heart since that day t If my face is wrinkled 
and my hair grown gray, I may thank that hate- 
ful King of Prussia, for he is the cause of it 
all" 

'* If he has no greater sins to repent of than 
those two," replied Charlotte, with an admiring 
smile, "he may sleep soundly. Your majesty's 
forehead is unruffled by a wrinkle, and your hair 
is as glossy and as brown as ever it was." 

Brighter still was the smile of the empress, as 
she turned quickly round and exclaimed : *^ Then 
you think I haVe still beauty enough to please the 
emperor ? If you do, make good use of it to-day, 
for I have something of importance to ask of him, 
and I long to find favor in his eyes. To work, 
then, Charlotte, and be quick, for—" 

At that moment, the silken hangings before 
the door of the dressing-room were drawn hast- 
ily aside, and the Countess Fuchs stepped for- 
ward. 

** Ah, countess," continued the empress, " you 
are just in time foi> a cabinet toilet council." 

But the lady of honor showed no disposition to 
respond to the gay greeting of her sovereign. 
With stiffest Spanish ceremony, she courtesied 
deeply. "Pardon me, your majesty. If I inter- 
rupt you," said she, solemnly, " but I have some- 
thing to communicate to yourself alone." 

" Oh, countess ! " exclaimed Maria Theresa, 
anxiously, "you look as if you bore me sad tidings. 
But speak out — Charlotte knows as many state 
secrets as you do ; you need not be reserved be- 
fore her." 

" Pardon me," again replied the ceremonious 
lady, with another deep courtesy, " I bring no 
news of state — I must speak with your miyesty 
alone." 

The eyes of the empress dilated with fear. " No 
state secret," murmured she ; " oh, what can it b«, 
then ? Go, Charlotte — go, child^ and remain until 
I recall you." 

The door closed behind the tire-woman, and 
the empress cried out: "Now we are alone — ^be 
quick, and speak out what you have to say. You 
have come to give me pain — I feel it." 

" Your majesty ordered me, some time since," 
began the countess in her low, unsympathizing 
tones, " to watch the imperial household, so that 
nothing might transpire within it that came not to 
the knowledge of your majesty. I have lately 
watched the movements of the emperor*s valet." 

" Ah ! " cried the empress, clasping her hands 
convulsively together, " you watched him, and — ^" 

" Yes, your miy'esty, I watched him, and I was 
mformcd this morning that he had left the em- 
peror's apartments with a sealed note in his 
hands, and had gone into the city." 

" No more— just yet," said the empress, with 



* Charlotte von Hieronymua was the mothi»,» of Quo* 
line Plcfalec 
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irembling lip. ** Give me air I I cannot breathe." 
With wild emotion she tore open her velvet bod- 
ice, and heaving a deep sigh, signed to the count- 
ess to go on. 

'^ My spj awaited Gaspardi's return, and stopped 
him. He was forbidden, In the name of your 
majesty, to go farther." 

" Go on." 

" He was brought to me, your majesty, and now 
awaits your orders." 

** So that if there is an answer to the note, he 
has it," said Maria Theresa, sharply. The count- 
ess bowed. 

" Where is he ? " 

" In the antechamber, your migesty." 

The empress bounded from her seat, and walk- 
ed across the room. Her face was flushed with 
anger, and she trembled in every limb. She 
seemed undecided what to do ; but at last she 
stopped suddenly, and blushing deeply, without 
looking at the countess, she said in a low voice, 
« Bring him hither." 

The countess disappeared and returned, follow- 
ed by Gospardi. 

Maria Theresa strode impetuously forward, and 
bent her threatening eyes upon the valet But the 
shrewd Italian knew better than to meet the 
b'ghtning glance of an angry empress. With 
downcast looks and reverential obeisance he 
awaited her conunands. 

" Look at me, Gaspardi,^' said she, in tones 
that soimded in the valet's ears like distant thun- 
der. ** Answer my questions, sir ! " 

Gaspardi raised his eyes. 

" To whom was the note addressed that was 
given you by the emperor this morning ? " 

" Your mty'esty, I did not preaume to look at it," 
replied Gaspardi, quietly. ** His imperial migesty 
was pleased to teU me where to take it, and that 
sufficed me." 

" And whither did vou take it ? " 

'* Imperial migesty, I have forgotten the house." 

"What street, then ? " 

" Pardon me, imperial majesty ; these dreadfhl 
German names are too hard for my Italian tongue. 
As soon as I had obeyed his majesty's commands, 
I forgot the name of the street." 

" So that you are resolved not to tell me where 
you went with the emperor's note? " 

" Indeed, imperial majesty, I have totally for- 
gotten." 

The empress looked as if she longed to annihi- 
late a menial who defied her so successfully. 

" I see," exclaimed she, " that you are crafty and 
deceitful, but you shall not escape me. I command 
you, as your sovereign, to give up the note /you 
bear about you for the emperor. I myself vnll 
deliver it to his majesty." 

Gaspardi gave a start, and unconsciously his 
hand sought the place where the note wis con- 
cealed. He turned very pale and stammered, "Ln- 
perial majesty, I have no letter for the emperor." 

" You have it there ! " thundered the infiiriated 
empress, as with threatening hand she pointed to 
the valet's breast " Deliver it at once, or I will 
call my lackeys to search you." 

" Your migesty forces me then to betray my 
lord and emperor ? " asked Gaspardi, trembling. 

'* You serve him more faithfully by relinquish- 
ing the letter tiian by retaining it," returned Maria 
Theresa, hastily. " Once more I command you to 
give it up." 



Gaspardi heaved a sigh of anguish, and lookei^ 
imploringly at the empress. But in the trem- 
bling lips, the flashing eyes, the flushed cheeks 
that met his entreating glance, he saw no symp- 
toms of relenting, and he dared the strife no long- 
er. His hand shook as he drew forth the letter. 

The empress uttered a cry, and with the fury oi 
a lioness snatched the paper and crushed it in her 
hand. 

" Your migesty," whispered the countess, ** dis- 
miss the valet before he learns too much. He 
mieht — " 

^ Woe to him if he breathes a word to one hu- 
man being ! " cried the empress, with menacing ges- 
ture. " Woe to him if he dare breathe one word to 
his master I " 

"Heaven forbid that I should betray the se- 
crets of my sovereign l" cried the afPrighted Gas- 
pardi. " But, imperial majesty, what am I to say 
to my lord the emperor ? " 

" You will tell your lord that you brought no 
answer, and it will not be the first lie with which 
you have befooled his imperial ears," replied Ma- 
ria Theresa contemptuously, while she waved her 
hand as a signal of dismissal The unhappy Mer- 
cury retired, and as he disappeared, the pent-up 
anguish of the empress burst forth. 

" Ah, Margaretta," cried she, in accents of wild- 
est grief, " what an unfortunate woman I am ! In 
all my life I have loved but one man I My heart, 
my soul, my every thought are his, and he robs 
me, the mother of his children, of hit love, and 
bestows it upon another 1 " 

" Perhaps the inconstancy is but momentary," 
replied the countess, who burned to know the 
contents of the letter. "Perhaps there is no in- 
constancy at all. This may be nothing but an 
effort on the part of some frivolous coquette to 
draw our handsome emperor within the net of her 
guilty attractions. The note would show — ^" 

The empress scarcely heeded the words of her 
confidante. She had opened her hand, and was 
gazing upon the crumpled paper that held her 
husband's secret 

"Oh I" murmured she, plaintively. "Oh, it 
seems to me that a thousand daggers have sprung 
from this little paper, to make my heart's blood 
flow. Who is the foolhardy woman that would 
entice my husband from his loyalty to me ? Woe, 
woe to her when I shall have learned her name ! 
And I WILL learn it I" cried the unhappy wife. 
" I myself will take this letter to the emperor, 
and he shall open it in my presence. I will have 
justice ! Adultery is a fearful crime, and fearful 
shall be its punishment in my realms. The name ! 
the name I Oh, that I knew the name of the ex- 
ecrable woman who has dared to lift her treason- 
able eyes toward my husband I " 

*^ Nothing is easier than to learn it^ your majes- 
ty," whispered the countess, " squat like a toad, 
close to the ear of Eve " — " the letter will reveal 
it" 
The empress firowned. Oh, for Ithuriel then ! 
" Dost mean that I shall open a letter which was 
never intended to be read by me ?" 

The countess pointed to the paper. "Your 
majesty has already broken the seal. You crush- 
ed it uninUntionally. There remains but to unfold 
the paper, and every thing is explained. I will 
wager that it comes from the beautiftil dancer 
Riccardo, whom the emperor admired so much 
last night in the ballet, and whom he declared to 
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be the most bevritching creature he had' e7er 
seen." 

The eyes of the empress dropped baming tears, 
and, coTering her face with her hands, she sobbed 
aloud. Then she seemed ashamed of her emotion, 
and raised her beaatiful head again. 

** It is contemptible so to mourn for one who is 
faithless," said she. "It is for me to judge and 
to punish, and that will I ! It is my duty as ruler 
of Austria to bring crime to light I will soon 
learn who it is that dares to exchange letters with 
the husband of the reigning empress. And after 
allf the speediest, the simplest way to do this, lies 
before me. I must open the letter, for justice' 
sake ; but I swear that I will not read one word con- 
tained within its pages. I will see the name of the 
writer alone ; and then I can be sure that curi- 
osity and personal interest have not prompted me.'' 
And so Maria Theresa silenced her scruples, 
and persuaded herself that she was compelled to 
do as the tempter had suggested. She tore open 
the note ; but true to her self-imposed tow, she 
paused on the threshold of dishonor, and read 
nothing but the writer's name. 

"Riccardol" cried she, wildly. "You were 
right, Margaretta ; an mtrigue with the Biccardo. 
The emperor has written to her — the emperor, my 
husband !" 

She folded the fatal letter, and oh, how her 
wnite hands trembled as she laid it upon the table t 
and how deadly pale were the cheeks that had 
flashed with anger when Gaspardi had been by ! 

The countess was not deceiyed by this phase 
of the empress's grief. She knew that the storm 
would burst, and she thought it better to divide 
its wrath. She stepped lightly out to call the 
confessor of her victim. 

Maria Theresa was unconscious of being alone. 
She stood before the table staring at the letter. 
Gradually her palebess vanished, and the hue of 
anger once more deepened on her cheeks. Her 
eyes, which had just been drooinng with tears, 
flamed again with indignation ; and her expanded 
nostrils, her twitching mouth, and her heaving 
cheet, betrayed the fury of the storm that was 
raging within. 

" Oh, I will trample her under foot 1 " muttered 
she between her teeth, while she raised her hand 
as if she would fain have dealt a death-stroke. ** I 
will prove to the court — ^to the empire — to the 
world, how Maria Theresa hates vice, and how 
she punishes crime, without respect of persons. 
Both criminals shall feel the lash of justice. If 
my woman's heart break, the empress shall do 
her duty. It shall not be said that lust holds its 
revels in Vienna, as at the obscene courts of Yer- 
saiUes and St Petersburg. No I Nor shall the 
libcrtinefl of Vienna point to the Austrian emperor 
as their model, nor shall their weeping wives be 
taunted with reports of the indulgence of the 
Austrian empress. Morality and decorum shall 
prevail in Vienna. The fire of my royal vengeance 
shall consume that bold harlot, and then — then 
for the emperor I " 

** Your majesty will never consent to bring dis- 
grace upon the father of your imperial children," 
said a gentle voice close by, and, turning at the 
sound, the empress beheld her confessor. 

She advanced hastily toward Father Porfaam- 
mer. " How I " exclaimed she angrily, " how I — ^you 
venture to plead for the emperor? You come 
hither to stay the hand of justice ? " 



" I do indeed," replied the father, " for to4ay 
at least, her hand, if uplifted against the emperor, 
must recoil upon the empress. , The honor of my 
august sovereigns cannot be divided. Your majesty 
must throw the shield of your love over the fault 
of your imperial husband." 

"Oh, I cannot I I cannot suJSer this mortal 
blow in silence," sobbed the empress. 

" Nay," said the father, smiling, " the wife may 
be severe, though the empress be clement." 

** But she, father — ^must she also be pardoned ? 
she who has enticed my husband from his conju- 
gal faith ? " 

" As for the Biccardo," replied Father Porham- 
mer, " I have heard that she is a sinful woman, 
whose beauty has led many men astray. If your 
majesty deem her dangerous, she can be made to 
leave Vienna ; but let retribution go no further." 

" Well, be it so," sighed the empress, whose 
heart was already softening. "You are right, 
reverend father, but La Biccardo shall leave 
Vienna forever." 

So saying, she hastened to her escriioire, and 
wrote and signed the order for the banishment of 
the dajiseuse. 

" There," cried she, handing the order to the 
priest, "I pray you, dear father, remit this to 
Count Bartcnstcin, and let him see that she goes 
hence this very day. And when I shall have laid 
this evil spirit, perchance I may find peace once 
more. But, no, no ! " continued she, her eyes 
filling with tears; "when she has gone, some 
other enchantress will come in her place to charm 
my husband's love away; Oh, father, if chastity 
is not in the heart, sin will always find entrance 
there." 

" Yes, your majesty ; and therefore should the 
portals of the heart be ever guarded against the 
enemy. As watchmen are appointed to guard the 
property, so arc the servants of God sent on earth 
to extend the protection of Heaven to the hearts 
of your people." 

" And why may I not aid them in their holy 
labors?" exclaimed the empress, glowing sud- 
denly With a new interest. " Why may I not ap- 
point a committee of good and wise men to 
watch over the morals of my subjects, and to 
warn them from temptation, ere it has time to 
become sin ? Gome, father, you must aid me in 
this good work. Help me to be the earthly, as the 
Blessed Virgin is the heavenly mother of the 
Austrian people. Sketch me some plan whereby 
I may organize my scheme. I feel S'lib that your 
suggestions will be ^ctated by that Heaven to 
which you have devoted your whole life." 

" May the spirit of counsel and the spirit of 
wisdom enlighten my understanding," said the 
father, with solenm fervor, " that I may worthily 
accomplfsh the mission with which my empress 
has intr(}stcd me ! " 

" But, your mjyesty," whispered the Countess 
Fuchs, " in your magnanimous projects for your 
people, you are losing sight of yourself. The 
Biccardo has not yet been banished ; and the em- 
peror, seeing that no answer is coming to his note, 
may seek an interview. Who can guess the con- 
sequences of a meeting?" 

The empress shivered, as the countess probed 
the wounds herself had made in that poor, jealous 
heart. 

"True, true" returned she, in an unsteady 
voice. " Go, nther, and begin my work of re- 
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form, bj casting out that wicked woman from * 
among the unhappy wives of Vienna. I mjself 
will announce her departure to the emperor. And 
now, dear friends/ leave me. You, father, to 
Count Bartenstein. Countess, recall Charlotte, 
and send me my tire-women. Let the princes and 
princesses be regally attired to-day. I will meet 
the emperor in their midst.*' 

The confessor bowed and retired, and the count- 
ess opening the door of the inner dressing-room, 
beckoned to Charlotte, who, in the recess of a 
deep bay-window, sat wearily awaiting the sum- 
mons to return. 



CHAPTER ni. 

THX TOILET OF THE EMPRESS. 

So dark and gloomy was the face of the em- 
press, that poor Charlotte's heart misgave her, as 
with a suppressed sigh she resumed her place, 
and once more took down the rich masses of her 
sovereign lady's hair. Maria Theresa looked 
sternly at the reflection of her little maid of 
honor's face in the glass. She saw how Char- 
lotte's hands trembled, and this increased her ill- 
humor. Again she raised her eyes to her own 
image, and saw plainly that anger was unbe- 
coming to her. The flush on her face was not 
rosy, but purple ; and the scowl upon her brow 
was fast deepening into a wrinkle. Her bosom 
heaved with a heavy, heavy sigh. 

'* Ah," thought she, "if I am ever again to find 
favor in his eyes, I must always smile ; for smiles 
are the last glowing tints of beauty's sunset And 
yet, how can I smile, when my heart is break- 
ing ? He said that the Riccardo was the loveliest 
woman he had ever seen. Alas ! I remember the 
day when he knelt at my feet, and spoke thus of 
me. Oh, my Franz ! Am I indeed old, and no 
longer lovable ? " 

In her anxiety to scrutinize her own features, 
the empress bent suddenly forward, and the 
heavy mass of puffs and braids that formed the 
coiffure she hi^ selected for the day, gave way. 
She felt the sharp points of the hair-pins in her 
head, and, miserable and nervous as she was, they 
seemed to wound her cruelly. Starting from her 
chair, she poured forth a torrent of reproaches 
upon Charlotte's head, who, pale and trembllne 
more than ever, repaired the damage, and placed 
among the braids a bouquet of white roses. These 
white roses deepened the unbecoming redness of 
the empress's face. She perceived this at once, 
and losing all self-control, tore the flowers from 
her hair, and dashed them on the floor. 

" You are all leagued against me," cried she, in- 
dignantly. '*You are trying your be^ to dis- 
fi^re me, and to make me look old before my 
time. Who ever saw such a ridiculous structure 
as this head-dress, that makes me look like a pei^ 
ambulating castle on a chess-board? Come, 
another coiffure, and let it not be such a ridiculous 
one as this." 

Charlotte, of course, did not remind her mis- 
tress that the coiffure and roses had been her own 
selection. She had nothing to do but to obey in 
silence, and begin her work again. 

At last the painful task was at an end. The 



empress looked keenly at herself in the glass, and 
convinced that she really looked well, she called 
imperatively for her tire*women. In came the 
procession, bearing hoopcd-skirt, rich-embroidered 
train, golden-flowered petticoat, and bodice flash- 
ing with diamonds. But the empress, usually so 
affable at her toilet, surveyed both maids and ap- 
parel with gloomy indifference. In moody silence 
she reached out her feet, while her slippers were 
exchanged for high-heeled shoes. Not a look 
had she to bestow upon the magnificent dress 
which enhanced a thousandfold her mature beauty. 
Without a word she dismissed the maids of honor, 
all except Charlotte, whose crowning labor it was 
to give the last touch to the imperial head when 
the rest of the toilet had been declared to be com- 
plete. 

Again Maria Theresa stood before that high 
Venetian glass, and certainly it did give back the 
image of a regal beauty. For a wUle she exam- 
ined her costume from head to foot ; and at last 
— at last, her beautifbl blue eyes beamed bright 
with satisfaction, and a smile rippled the comers 
of her mouth. 

** No," said she, aloud. ^* No, it is not so. I 
am neither old nor ugly. The light of youth has 
not yet fled from my brow. My beauty's sun has 
not yet set forever. My Franz will love me still ; 
and however charming younger women may be, he 
will remember the beloved of his boyhood, and we 
will yet be happy in reciprocal affection, come 
what may to us as emperor and empress. I do 
not believe that he said he had never seen so 
lovely a woman as Riccardo. Poor, dear Franz ! 
Ue has a tedious life as husband of the reigning 
sovereign. From sheer ennui he sometimes wan- 
ders from his wife's heart, but oh ! he must, he 
must return to me ; for if I were to lose him, 
earthly splendor would.be valueless to me for« 
ever ! " 

Charlotte, who stood behind her mistress with 
the comb in her hand, was dismayed at all that she 
heard ; and the pbuntive tones of this magnificent 
empress, at whose feet lay a world of might, 
touched her heart's core. But she sickened as 
she thought that her presence had been unheeded, 
and that the empress had fancied herself alone, 
while the secrets of her heart were thus struggling 
into words. The ample train completely screened 
little Charlotte from view, and a deadly paler ess 
overspread her countenance as she awaited dis- 
covery. 

Suddenly the empress turned, and putting her 
hand tenderly on Charlotte's head, she said, in a 
voice of indescribable melancholy : *' Be warned, 
Charlotte, and if you marry, never marry a man 
who has nothing to do. Men will grow inconstant 
from sheer tfnnwi." * 

" I never expect to marry, beloved mistress," 
said the young girl, deeply touched by this confi- 
dence. '* I wish to live and die in your majesty's 
service." 

" Do you ? And can you bear for a lifetime 
with my impatience, dear child ? " asked the em- 
press, lussing the littie devotee on the forehead. 
" You know now, my little Charlotte, why I have 
been so unkind to-day; you know that my heart 
was bleeding with such anguish, that had I not 
broken out in anger, I must have stifled with 

* Maria Theresa's woitls. See Caroline Pichler, ** Me- 
moirs of Mv LUik"* 
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agony. Ton have seen into the depths of my 
heart, and why should I not confide in you, who 
know every secret of my state-conncil ? No one 
suspects what misery lies under the regal mantle. 
And I care not to exhibit myself to the world's 
pity. When Maria Theresa weeps, let her God 
and those who love her be the witnesses of her 
sorrow. Go, now, good little Charlotte, and forget 
every thing except your sovereign's love for you. 
Tell the governess of the Archduke Ferdinand to 
bring him hither. Let the other imperial children 
await me in my reception-room; and tell the page 
in the anteroom to announce to his majesty that I 
request the honor of a visit from him." 

Charlotte, once more happy, left the room, her 
heart filled with joy for herself and gentle sorrow 
for her sovereign. 

HeaQwhile the empress thought over the coming 
interview. " I m11 try to re^ him to me by 
love," murmured she, softly. "I will not re- 
proach him, and although as his empress I have a 
double claim upon his loyalty, I will not appeal to 
any thing but his own dear heart ; and when he 
hears how he has made his poor Theresa suffer, I 
know — " 

Here her voice failed her, and tears filled her 
eyes. But she dashed them quickly away, for 
steps approached, and the governess entered, with 
the infant prince in her arms. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

A HALF an hour later, the princes and prin- 
cesses 0^ Austria were all assembled in their 
mother's private parlor. They were a beautiful 
group. The empress, in their midst, held little 
Ferdinand in her arms. Close-peeping through 
the folds of their mother's rich dress, were three 
other little ones ; and a few steps farther were the 
Archduchesses Christine and Amelia, l^ear the 
open harpsichord stood the graceful form of the 
empress's eldest child, the Princess Elizabeth, who 
now and then ran her fingers lightly over the in- 
strument, while she awaited the arrival of her 
lather. 

In the pride of her maternity and beauty stood 
the empress-queen ; but her heart throbbed pain- 
fully, though she smiled upon her children. 

The page announced Uie ooming of the em- 
peror, and then left the room. The empress made 
a sign to her eldest daughter, who seated herself 
before the harpsichord. The door opened, and 
on the threshold appeared the tall, elegant form 
of the Emperor Francis. 

Elizabeth began a brilliant ** Welcome," and all 
the young voices joined in one loud chorus, *' Long 
live our emperor, our sovereign, and our father I " 
sang the children ; but clear above them all were 
heard the sonorous tones of the mother, exclaim- 
i£g in the fulness of her love, *' Long live my em- 
peror, and my husband ! " As if every tender 
chord of Maria Theresa's heart had been struck, 
she broke forth into one of Metastasio's most 
passionate songs ; while Elizabeth, catching the 
inspiration, accompanied her mother with sweetest 
melody. The oppress, her little babe in her 



arms, was wrapped up in the ecstasy of the mo- 
ment Never had she looked more enchanting 
than she did as she ceased, and gave one look of 
love to her admiring husband. 

The emperor contemplated for a moment the 
lovely group before him, and then, full of emotion, 
came forward, and bending over his wife, he kissed 
the round white arm that held the baby, and 
whispered to the mother a few words of rapture 
at her surpassing beauty. 

*'But tell me, gracious empress," said he 
aloud, ** to what am I indebted for this charming 
surprise?" 

The eyes of the empress shot fire, but in lieu of 
a reply, she bent down to the little Archduchess 
Josepha, who was just old enough to lisp h^ 
father's name, and said : 

** Josepha, tell the emperor what festival we 
celebrate to-day." The little one, turning to her 
father, sud, ** To4ay is imperial mamma's wedding- 
day." 

*<Our wedding-day I " murmured the emperor, 
** and I could forget it I " 

** Oh, no 1 my dear husband," said the empress, 
" I am sure that you cannot have foi*gotten this 
joyous anniversary. Its remembrance only slum- 
bered in your heart, and the presence of your 
children here, I trust, has awakened that remem- 
brance, and carried you back with me to the happy, 
happy days of our eariy love.'* 

Tlie voice of the wife was almost tearful, as she 
spoke those tender words; and the emperor, 
touched and humbled at the thought of his own 
oversight, sought to change tiie subject *' But 
why," asked he, looking around, ^' why, if all our 
other children are here to greet their father, 
is Joseph absent from this happy family gather- 
ing?" 

" He has been disobedient and obstinate again," 
said the empress, with a shrug of her shoulders, 
** and his preceptor, to punish him, kept him away." 

The emperor walked to the door. *• Surely," 
exclaimed he, *' on such a day as this, when all 
my dear children are around me, my son and the 
future emperor should be the first to bid me wel- 
come. 
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" Stay, my husband," cried the empress, who 
had no intention of allowing the emperor to es- 
cape so easily from his embarrassment ** You 
must be content to remain with us, without the 
future emperor of Germany, whose reign, I hope I 
may be allowed to pray, is yet for some years 
postponed. Or is this a happy device of the future 
emperor's father to remind me, on my wedding- 
day, that I am growing old enough to begin to 
think of the day of my decease ? " 

The emperor was perfectly amazed. Although 
he was accustomed to such outbursts on tiie part 
of his wife, he searched vainly in his heart for the 
cause of her intense bitterness to-day. He looked 
his astonishment; and the empress, mindful of 
her resolve not to reproach him, tried her best to 
smile. 

The emperor shook his head thoughtfully as he 
watched her face, and said half aloud : ** All is not 
right with thee, Theresa; thou smilest like a 
lioness, not like a woman." 

"Very well, then," said she sharply, "the 
lioness has called you to look upon her whelps. 
One day they will be lions and lionessps too, and 
in that day they will avenge the injuries of their 
mother." 
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The empress, as she spoke, felt that her smoth- 
ered jealousy "waa bursting forth. She hastily dis- 
missed her children, and going herself to the 
door, she called for the govemeaff of the baby, and 
almost threw him in her arms. 

"I foresee the coming of a storm," thought the 
emperor, as the door being closed, Haria Theresa 
came quickly back, and stood before him. 

" And is it indeed true," said she bitterly, "that 
you had forgotten your wedding-day? Not a 
throb of your heart to remind you of the past ! " 

" My memory does not cling'to dates, Theresa," 
replied the emperor. " What, if to-day be accident- 
ally the anniversary of our marriage ? With every 
beating of my heart, / celebrate the hour itself, 
when I won the proud and beau^ul heiress of Aus- 
tria ; and when I remember that she deigned to love 
me, the poor Archduke of Lorraine, my happiness 
overwhelms me. Come, then, my beautiful, my 
beloved Theresa ; come to my heart, that I may 
thank you for all the blessings that I owe to your 
love. See, dearest, we are alone; let us forget 
royalty for to-day, and be happy together in all 
the fulness of mutual confidence and affection." 

So saying, he would have pressed her to his 
heart, but the empress drew coldly back, and 
turned deadly pale. This unembarrassed and con- 
fident tenderness irritated her beyond expression. 
That her faithless spouse should, without the 
slightest remorse, act the part of the devoted 
lover, outraged her very sense of decency. 

" Really, my husband, it becomes you well to 
prate of confidence and affection, who have ceased 
to think of your own wife, and have eyes alone for 
the wife of another ! " 

" Again jealous ? " sighed the emperor wearily. 
" Will you never cease to cloud our domestic sky 
by these absurd and groundless suspicions ? " 

*^ Groundless ! " cried the empress, tearing the 
letter violently from her bosom. "With this 
proof of your guilt confronting you, you will not 
date to say that I am jealous widiout cause ! ** 

"Allow me to inquire of your migesty, what 
this letter is to prove ? " 

" It proves that to-day you have written a letter 
to a woman, of whom yesterday you said that she 
was the most beautiful woman in the world." 

"I have no recollection of saying such a thing 
of any woman ; and I am suiprised that your 
migesty should encourage your attendants to re- 
peat such contemptible tales," replied the emperor, 
with some bitterness. ** Were I like you, the 
reigning sovereign of a great empire, I should really 
find no time to indulge in gossip and scandal." 

"Your majesty will oblige me by refrainmg 
from any comment upon affairs which do not con- 
cern you. I alone am reigning empress here, and 
It is for my people to judge whether I do my duty 
to them ; certainly not for you, who, while I am 
with my ministers of state, employ your leisure 
hours in writing love-letters to my subjects." 

" I f I write a love-letter ? " said the emperor. 

"How dare you deny it?" cried the outraged 
empress. "Have you also forgotten Uiat this 
morning you sent Gaspardi out of the palace on 
an errand ? " 

" No, I have not forgotten it," replied the em- 
peror, with growing astonishment But Maria 
Theresa remarked that he looked confused, and 
avoided her eye. 

" You confess, then, that yon sent the letter, and 
requested an answer ? " 



" YcB, but I received no answer," said the em- 
peror, with embarrassment 

" There is your answer," thundered the enraged 
wife. " I took it from Gaspardi myself." 

"And is it possible, Theresa, that you have read 
a letter addressed to me ? " asked the emperor, 
in a severe voice. 

The empress blushed, and her eyes sought the 
ground. 

" No," said she, " I have not read it, Franz." 

" But it is open," persisted he, taking it ftom 
his wife's hand. " Who, then, has dared to break 
the seal of a letter addressed to me ? " 

And the emperor, usually so mUd toward his 
wife, stood erect, with stormy brow and eyes flash- 
ing with anger. 

Maria Theresa in her turn was surprised. She 
looked earnestly at him, and confessed inwardly 
that never had she seen him look so handsome ; 
and she felt an inexplicable and secret pleasure 
that her Franz, for once in his life, was really 
angry with her. 

" I broke the seal of the letter, but I swear to 
you that I did not read one word of it," replied 
she. " I wished to see the signature only, and 
that signature was enough to convince me that I 
had a faithless husband, who outrages an empress 
by giving her a dancer as her rival t " 

" The signature convinced yon of this ? " asked 
the emperor. 

" It did I " 

"And you read nothing else? " 

" Nothing, I teU you." 

" Then, madam," returned he, seriously, handing 
the letter back to her, " do me the favor to read 
the whole of it After breaking the seal, you need 
not hesitate. I exact it of you." 

The empress looked overwhelmed. " You exact 
of me to read a love-letter addressed to you ?" 

" Certainly I do. You took it from my valet, 
yon broke it open, and now I beg you will be so 
good as to read it aloud, for I have not yet read 
it myself." 

" I will read it, then," cried the empress, scorn- 
fully. " And I promise you that I shall not sup- 
press a word of its contents." 

" Read on," said the emperor, quietly. 

The empress, with loud and angry tone, began : 

" To his Gradous Majesty, the Emperor: 

" Your majesty has honored me by asking my ad- 
vice upon a subject of the highest importance. But 
your majesty is much nearer the goal than I. It 
is true that my gracious master, the count, led me 
to the vestibule of the temple of science, but 
further I have not penetrated. What I know I 
will joyfully impart to your mjyesty ; and joyfully 
will I aid you in your search atler that which the 
whole world is seeking. I will come at the ap- 
pointed hour. Your majes^y^s loyal servant, 

" RiCCAKDO." 

" I do not understand a word," said the mysti- 
fied empress. 

" But I do," returned the emperor, with a mean- 
ing smile. "Since your majesty has thrust 
yourself into the portals of my confidence, I must 
e'en take you with me into the penetralia^ and 
confess at once that I have a passion, which has 
cost me many a sleepless night, and has preoccu- 
pied my thoughts, even when I was by your ma- 
jesty's side." 
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"Bat I see nothing of love or passion in this 
letter/' replied Maria Theresa, glancing once more 
at its singular contents. 

** And yet it speaks of nothing else. I ms^y just 
as well confess, too, that in pursuit of the object 
of my love, I have spent throe hundred thousand 
guilders, and thrown away at least one hundred 
thousand guilders^ worth of diamonds." 

" Your mistress must be either very coy or very 
grasping," said Maria Theresa, almost convulsed 
with jealousy. 

" She is very coy," said the emperor. ** All my 
gold and diamonds have won me not a smile — 
she will n^t yield up her secret. But I believe 
that she has responded to the love of one happy 
mortal. Count Saint-Germain." 

*' Count Saint-Germain ! " exclaimed the em- 
press, amazed. 

" Himself, your majesty. He is one of the for- 
tunate few, to whom the coy beauty has succumb- 
ed ; and to take his place I would give millions. 
Now, I heard yesterday that the confidant of the 
count was in Vienna ; and, hoping to learn some- 
thing from him, I invited him hither. Signor 
Riccardo — " 

" Sigtwr Riccardo ! Was this letter written 
by a man ? " 

" By the husband of the dancer." 

*• And your letter was addressed to lum f* 

" Even so, madame." 

" Then this passion of which you speak is your 
old passion— alchemy." 

" Yes, it is. I had promised you to give it up, 
but it proved stronger than I. Not to annoy you, 
I have ever since worked secretly in my laboratory. 
I have just conceived anew idea. I am about to 
try the experiment of consolidating small diamonds 
into one large one, by means of a burning-glass." 

The empress answered this with a hearty, happy 
laugh, and went up to her husband with out- 
stretched hands. 

"Franz," said she, **I am a simpleton; and 
all that has been fermenting in my heart is sheer 
nonsense. My crown does not prevent me from 
being a silly woman. But, my heart's love, for- 
give my folly for the sake of my affection." 

Instead of responding to this appeal, the em- 
peror stood perfectly still, and gazed earnestly 
and seriously at his wife. 

"Your jealousy," said he, after a moment's 
silence, **I freely forgive, for it is a source of 
more misery to you than to me. But this jeal- 
ousy has attacked my honor as a man, and that 
I cannot forgive. As reigning empress, I render 
you homage, and am content to occupy the second 
place in Austria's realms. I will not deny that 
such a rUe is irksome to me, for I, like you, have 
lofty dreams of ambition ; and I could have wished 
that, in giving me the tiUe^ you had allowed me 
sometimes the privileges of a co-regent. But I 
have seen that my co-regency irritated and an- 
noyed you; I have, therefore, renounced all 
thought of governing empires. I have done this, 
not only because I love you, Theresa, but because 
you are worthy by your intellect to govern your 
people without my help. In the world, therefore, 
I am known as l^e husband of the reigning em- 
press ; but at home I am lord of my own house- 
hold, and here I reign supreme. The emperor 
may be subordinate to his sovereign, but the man 
will acknowledge no superior ; and ^e dignity of 
his manhood shall be respected, even by yourself." 



"Heaven forbid that I should ever seek to 
wound itl" exclaimed Maria Theresa, while she 
gazed with rapture upon her husband's noble 
countenance, and thought that never had he 
looked so handsome as at this moment, when, for 
the first time, he asserted his authority against 
herself. 

" You have wounded it, your majesty," replied 
the emperor, with emphasis. " You have dogged 
my steps with spies ; you have suffered my char^ 
acter to be discussed by your attendants. You 
have gone so far as to compromise mo with my 
own servants; forcing them to disobey me by 
virtue of your rights as sovereign, exercised in 
opposition to mine as your husband, /gave Gas- 
pardi orders to deliver Riccardo's note to me alone. 
I forbade him to tell any one whither he went. 
Ycu took my note from him by force, and com- 
mitted the grave wrong of compelling a servant, 
hitherto faithful, to disobey and betray his mas- 
ter." 

" I did indeed wrong you, dear Franz," said 
the empress, already penitent "In Gaspardi's 
presence I will ask your pardon for my indelicate 
intrusion, and before him I will bear witness to 
his fidelity. I alone was to blame. I promise 
you, too, to sin no more against you, my beloved, 
for your love is the brightest jewel in my crown. 
Without it, no happiness would grandeur give to 
me. Forgive me, then, my own Franz — forgive 
your unhappy Theresa ! " 

As she spoke, she inclined her head toward her 
husband, and looked up to him with such eyes of 
love, that he could but gaze enraptured upon her 
bewitching beauty. 

"Come, Franz, come!" said she tenderiy; 
" surely, that wicked jest of yours has amply re- 
venged you. Be satisfied with having given me a / 
heartache for jealousy of the coy mistress upon 
whom you have wasted your diamonds, and be 
magnanimous." 

"And you, Theresa? — will you be magnani- 
mous also f Will you leave my servants and my 
letters alone, and set no more spies to dog my 
steps ? " 

" Indeed, Franz, I will never behave as I have 
done to-day, while we both live. Now, if you will 
sign my pardon, i^will tell you a piece of news 
with which I intend shortly to surprise all Aus- 
tria." 

" Out with it, then, and if it is good news I sign 
the pardon," said the emperor, with a smile. 

" It is excellent news," cried the empress, "for 
it will give new life to Austria, It will bring 
down revenge upon our enemies, and revenge up- 
on that wicked infidel who took my beautiful 
Silesia from me, and who, boasting of his impiety, 
calls it enlightenment." 

" Have you not yet forgiven Frederick for that 
little bit of Silesia that he stole from you ? " asked 
the emperor, laughing. 

" No, I have not yet forgiven him, nor do I ever 
expect to do so. I owe it to him, that, years ago, 
I came like a beggar before the Magyars to whim- 
per for help and defence. I have never yet for- 
gotten the humiliation of that day, Franz." 

" And yet, Theresa, we must confess that Fred- 
erick is a great man, and it were well for Austria if 
we were allies; for such an alliance would secure 
the blessings of a stable peace to Europe." 

" It cannot be," cried the empress. "There is 
no sympathy between Austria and Prussia, and 
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peace will never come to Europe until one eno 
cumbs to the other. No dependence is to be 
placed upon alliances between incongruous na- 
tions. In spite of 'Our allies, the English, the 
Dutch, and the Russians, the King of Prussia has 
robbed me of my province ; and all the help I 
have ever got from them was empty condolence. 
For this reason I have sought for alliance with an- 
other powe>— \i power which will corxlially unite 
with mc in crushing that hateful infidel, to whom 
nothing in life is sacred. This is the news that I 
promised you. Our treaty with England and 
Holland is about to expire, and the new ally I 
have found for Austria is France." 

'*An alliance with France is not a natural one 
for Austria, and can never be enduring,'' ex- 
claimed the emperor.* 

" It wHl be enduring," cried Maria Theresa, 
proudly, " for it is equally desired by both nations. 
Not only Louis XV., but the Marquise de Pompa- 
dour is impatient to have the treaty signed." 

^' That means that Eaunitz has been flattering 
the marquise, and the marquise, Kaunitz. But 
wordfl are not trcatieo^ and the marquise's prom- 
ises are of no consequence whatever." 

"But, Franz, I tell you that we have gone 
further than words. Of this, however, no one 
knows, except the King of France, myself, Kau- 
nitz, and the marquise." 

** How in the world did you manage to buy the 
good-will of the marquise ? How many millions 
did you pay for ths precious boon ? " 

** Not a kreutzer, dear husband, only a letter." 

** Letter ! Letter from whom ? " 

" A letter from mc to the marquise." 

'* What 1 " cried the emperor, laughing. " You 
write to La Pompadour — you, Theresa ? " 

" With my own hand, I have written to her, 
and more than once," returned Maria Theresa, 
joining in the laugh. " And what do you suppose 
I did, to save my honor in the matter? I pre- 
tended to think that she was the wife of tlie king, 
and addressed her as * Madame, ma acsur et cou- 
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Here the empei-or laughed immoderately. 
** Well, well I " exclaimed he. " So the Empress- 
Queen of Austria and Hungary writes with her 
own hand to her beloved cousin La Pom- 
padour I " 

'* And do you know what she calls me ? " laughed 
the empress in return. " Yesterday I bad a letter 
from her in which she calls me, sportively, 'Jfa 
chere reine.^ " 

The emperor broke out into such a volley of 
laughter, that he threw himself back upon a chair, 
which broke under him, and the empress had to 
come to his assistance, for he was too convulsed 
to get up alone, f 

**0h dear! oh dear!" groaned the emperor, 
still continuing to laugh. **I shall die of this 
intclli^rence. Maria Theresa in correspondence 
with Madame d'EtioIes ! " 

" Well, what of it, Franz ? " asked Maria There- 
sa. " Did I not write to the prima donna Farinelli 
when wc were seeking alliance with Spain ? and 
is the marquise not as good as a soprano singer ? " | 

The emperor look^ at her with such a droll 
expression that she gave up all idea of defending 

• The einp«ror*B own worda. Ooxe, *• History of the 
HouM of Aantrla,** voL v., p. 6T. 
t Historical. 
t The oinpreas's own wopdai Coxa, voL v., pag« 60. 



herself from ridicule, and laughed as heartuy as 
he did. 

At this moment a page knocked, and announced 
the Archduke Joseph and his preceptor. 

" Poor lad ! " said the emperor ; " I suppose he 
comes, as usual, accompanied by an .accuser." 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ABOHDUXS J08KFH. 

Thb emperor was right ; Father Francis came in 
with complaints of his highness. While the fathw 
with great pathos set forth the reason of the arch- 
duke's absence from the family circle, the culprit 
stood by, apparently indifferent to all that was 
being said. But, to any one observing him close- 
ly, his tremulous mouth, and the short, convulsive 
sighs, which he vainly strove to repress, showed 
the real anxiety of his fast-beating heart He 
thrust back his rising tears, for the little prince 
was too proud to crave sympathy; and he h<id 
already learned how to hide emotion by a cold 
and haughty bearing. From his childhood he 
had borne a secret sorrow in his heart — the sor- 
row of seeing his young brother Carl preferred to 
himself. Not only was Carl the darling of his 
parents, but he was the pet and playthmg of the 
whole palace. True, the poor little archduke was 
not gifted with the grace and charming natvei^ 
of his brother. He was awkward, serious, and 
his countenance wore an expression of discontent, 
which was thought to betray an evil disposition, 
but which, in reality, was but the reflection of the 
heavy sorrow which clouded his young heart. 
No one seemed to understand — ^no one seemed to 
love him. Alone in the midst of that gay and 
splendid court, he was never noticed except to be 
chided.* The buds of his poor young heart were 
blighted by the mildew of neglect, so that out- 
wardly he was cold, sarcastic, and sullen, while in- 
wardly he glowed with a thousand emotions, which 
he diu^ reveal to no one, for no one seemed to 
dream that he was capable of feeling them. 

To-day, as usual, he was brought before his 
parents as a culprit ; and without daring to utter 
a word in his own defence, he stood by, while 
Father Francis told how many times he had yawned 
over the " Lives of the Martyrs; " and how he had 
refused to read, longer than one hour, a moat 
edifying commentary of the Fathers on the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The empress heard with displeasure of her son's 
lack of piety; and she looked severely at him, 
while he gazed sullenly at a portrait that hung 
opposite. 

*^ And can it be, my son," exclaimed she, ** that 
you close your heart against the word of God, and 
refuse to read religious books ? " 

The boy gave her a glance of defiance. " I do 
not know," said he, carelessly, "whether the books 
are religious or not; but I know that they are 
tiresome, and teach me nothing." 

" Gracious Heaven ! " cried the empress, with 
horror, " hear the impious child I " 

** Rather, your majesty," said Father Francis, 

* Habner, ** Life of JoBeph XL,'' page 1ft. 
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•* let us pray Heaven to soften his heart." The 
emperor alone said nothing; but he looked at the 
boy with a friendly and sympathizing glance. The 
child saw the look, and for one moment a flilsh 
of pleasure passed over his face. He raised his 
eyes with an appealing expression toward his 
father, who could no longer resist the temptation 
of coming to his relief. 

'* Perhaps," suggested he, ** the books may be 
dull to a child of Joseph^s years." 

" No book," returned the empress, ** should be 
dull that treats of Qod and of His holy Church." 

*^ And the worlc, your mijesty, which we were 
reading, was a most learned and celebrated trea- 
tise," said Father Francis ; ^ one highly calculated 
to edify and instruct youth." 

Joseph turned away from the father, and spoke 
to the emperor. 

*' We have already gone through five volumes of 
it, your mi^jesty, and I am tired to death of it. 
Moreover, I don^t believe half that I read in his 
stupid books." 

The empress, as she heard this, ottered a cry 
of pain. She felt an icy coldness benumb her 
heart, as she remembered that this unbelieving 
boy was one day to succeed her on the throne of 
Austria. The emperor, too, was pained. By the 
deadly paleness of her face, he guessed the pang 
that was rending his wife^s heart, and he dared say 
no more in defence of his son. 

^ Tour majesty sees," continued Father Francis, 
*^how far is the heart of his highness fiom God 
and the Church. His instructors are grieved at 
his precocious unbelief, and they are this day to 
confer together upon the painf&l subject. The 
hour of the conference is at hand, and I crave 
your majesty's leave to repair thither." 

"No," said the empress, with a deprecating 
gesture ; " no. Remain, good father. Let this 
conference be held in the presence of the emperor 
and myself. It is fitting that we both know the 
worst in regard to our child." 

The emperor bowed acquiescence, and crossing 
the room, took a seat by the side of the em- 
press. 

He rang a little golden bell; and the page who 
came at t£e summons, was ordered to request the 
attendance of the preceptors of his highness the 
Crown Prince of Austria. 

Maria Theresa leaned her head upon her hand, 
and with a sad and perplexed countenance watched 
the open door. The emperor, with his arm thrown 
over the gilded back of the divan, looked earnest- 
ly at the young culprit, who, pale, and with a beat- 
ing heart, was trying his best to suppress his 
increasing emotion. 

" I will not cry," thought he, scarcely able to 
restrain his tears ; " for that would be a triumph 
for my detestable teachers. I am not going to 
give them the pleasure of knowing that I am mis- 
erable." 

And, by dint of great exertion, he mastered his 
agitation. He was so successful^ tiiat he did not 
move a muscle nor turn his head when the 
solemn procession of his accusers entered the 
room. 

First, at the head, came Father Porfaammer, 
who gave him lessons in logic and physic ; after 
him walked the engineer firiguen, professor of 
mathematics ; then Herr von Leporini, who in- 
structed him in general history ; Hcrr von Barten- 
stein, who expounded the political history of tiie 



house of Austria ; Baron von Beck, who was his 
instructor in judicature; and.. finally, his gov- 
ernor. Count Bathiany, the only one toward 
whom the young prince felt a grain of good- 
wUl. 

The empress greeted them with grave courtesy, 
and exhorted them to say without reserve before 
his parents, what* they thought of the progress 
and disposition of the archduke. 

Count Bathiany, with an encouraging smile di- 
rected toward his pupil, assured their majesties 
that the archduke was anxious to do right — ^not 
because he was told so to do by others, but be- 
cause he followed the dictates of his own con- 
science. True, his highness would not see through 
the eyes of any other person ; but this, though it 
might be a defect in a child, would be the reverse 
in a man — above all, in a sovereign. " In proof 
of the archduke's sincere desire to do right," con- 
tinued Count Bathiany, *' allow me to repeat to 
your migesties something which he said to me 
yesterday. We were reading together Bellegarde 
on knowledge of self and of human nature. The 
beautiful thoughts of the author so touched the 
heart of his highness, that, stopping suddenly, he 
exclaimed to me, * We must read this again ; for 
when I come to the throne I shall need to know, 
not only myself, but other men also.' " 

"Well said, my son I" excliumed the em- 
peror. 

" I cannot agree with your majesty," said the 
empress, coldly. ** /do not think it praiseworthy 
for a child of his age to look forward with com- 
placency to the day when his mother's death will 
confer upon him a throne. To me it would seem 
more natural if Joseph thought, more of his 
present duties and less of his future honors." 

A breathless silence followed these bitter words. 
The emperor, in confusion, withdrew behind the 
harpsichord. The archduke looked perfectly in- 
different. While Count Bathiany had been re- 
peating his words, his face had slightly flushed ; 
but when he heard the sharp reproof of his 
mother, he raised his head, and gave her back 
another defiant look. With the same sullen 
haughtiness, he stared first at one accuser, and 
then at another, while each one in his turn gave 
judgment against him. First, and most vehement 
in his denunciations, was Count Bartenstein. He 
denounced' the archduke as idle and inattentive. 
He never would have any political sagacity what- 
ever. Why, even the great work, in fifteen folios, 
which he (Count Bartenstein) had compiled from 
the imperial archives for the especial instruction 
of the prince, even theU failed to interest him ! * 

Then followed the rest of their professorships. 
One complained of disrespect; another of care- 
lessness ; a third of disobedience ; a fourth of ir- 
religion. All concurred in declaring the archduke 
to be obstinate, unfeeling, and intractable. 

His face, meanwhile, grew paler and harder, 
until it seemed almost to stiffen into marble. Al- 
though every censorious word went like a dagger 
to his sensitive heart, he still kept on murmuring 
to himself, " I will not cry, I will not cry." 

His mother divined nothing of the agony which, 
like a wild tornado, was desolating the fair face 
of her child's whole being. She saw nothing be- 



* Hormayer sayR thtt this book was heavy and filled 
with tlreaome detailB. (No wonder I In flfbeen folios.— 
Teaks.) 
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yond the portalB of that cold and sullen aspect, 
and the sight filled her with sorrow and anger. 

^*AIas/* cried she, bitterly, "you are right! 
He is a refractory and unfeeling boy." 

At this moment, like the voice of a conciliatory 
angel, were heard the soft tones of the melody 
with which the empress had greeted her husband 
that morning. It was the emperor, whose hands 
seemed unconsciously to wander over the keys of 
the harpsichord, while every bead bent entranced 
to listen. 

When the first tones of the heavenly melody 
fell upon his ear, the young prince b^an to trem- 
ble. His features softened ; his lips, bo scornfully 
compressed, now parted, as if to drink in every 
sound ; his eyes filled with tears, and every angry 
feeling of his heart was hushed by the magic of 
music. With a voice of love it seemed to call him, 
and unable to resist its power and its pathos, he 
burst into a flood of tears, and with one bound 
reached his father's arms, sobbin^^- 

** Father, dear father, pity me 1 '' 

The emperor drew the poor boy close to his 
heart He kissed his blond curls, and whispering, 
said: '^Dear child, I knew that you were not 
heartless. I was sure that you would come when 
your father called." 

The empress had started fh>m her seat, and 
she now stood in the centre of the room, earnestly 
gazing upon her husband and her child. Her 
mother's heart beat wildly, and tears of tender- 
ness suffused her eyes. She longed to speak some 
word of pardon to her son ; but before all things, 
Karia Theresa honored court ceremony. She 
would not, for the world, that her subjects had 
seen her otherwise than sell^possessed and r^al 
in her bearing. 

With one great effort she mastered her emo- 
tions; and bdbre the strength of her will, the 
mighty flood rolled back upon her heart Not a 
tear that glistened in her eyelids fell ; not a tone 
of her clear, silvery voice was heard to falter. 

** Count Bathiany," said she, "I peroeive that 
in the education of the archduke, the hiunanizing 
influences of music have been overlooked. Music 
to-day has been more powerful with him than 
filial love or moral obligation. Select for him, 
then, a skilful teacher, who will make use of his 
art to lead my son back to duty and r^^on." * 



CHAPTER VI. 



KAUMTZ. 



Three weeks had elapsed since the memorable 
sitting at which Maria Theresa had declared in 
favor of a new line of policy. Three long weeks 
had gone by, and still no message came for 
Kaunitz ; and still Bartenstein and Chlefeld held 
the reiffns of power. 

With hasty steps, Kaunitz paced the floor of his 
study. Gone was all coldness and impassibility 
from his face. His eyes glowed with restless fire, 
and his features twitched nervously. 

His secretary, who sat before the writing-table, 



* MaiiA Thereea'B own word& Coxe, " Houae <tf Aus- 
tria," vol V. 



had been gazing anxiously at the count for some 
time. He shook his head gloomily, as he con* 
templated the strange sight of £[aunitz, agitated 
and disturbed. 

Kaunitz caught the eye of his confidant, and 
coming hastily toward the table, he stood for a 
few moments without speaking a word. Sudden- 
ly he burst into a loud, harsh laugh — a laugh so 
bitter, so sardonic, that Baron Binder turned pale 
as he heara the sound. 

" Why are you so pale, Binder ? '* asked 
Kaunitz, still laughing. **Why do you start as 
if you had received an electric shock f " 

" Tour laugh is like an electric shock to my 
heart," replied the baron. **Ita sound was 
enough to make a man pale. Why, for ten years 
I have lived under your roo^ and never have I 
heard you laugh before." 

'* Perhaps you are rfght, Binder, for in sooth 
my laugh echoes gloomily within the walls of my 
own heart But I could not help it^— you had 
such a droll, censorious expression on your face." 

"No wonder," returned Baron Binder. **It 
vexes me to see a statesman so irresolute and un- 
manned;" 

" Statesman 1 " exclaimed Kaunitz, bitterly. 
" Who knows whether my r^ of statesman is not 
played out already f " 

Hef resumed his walk in moody silence, while 
Binder followed him with his eyes. Suddenly 
Kaunitz stopped again before the table. "Bar- 
on," said he, "you have known me intimately 
for ten years. ' In all my embassies you have 
been with me as aUetM, Since we have lived to- 
gether, have you ever known me to be faint- 
hearted ? " 

" Never I" cried the baron, ** never ! " I have 
Been you brave the anger of monarchs, the hatred 
of enemies, the treachery of friends and mis- 
tresses. I have stood by your side in more than 
one duel, and never before have I seen you other- 
wise than cahn and resolute." 

" Judge, then, how sickening to me is this sus- 
pense, since, for the first time in my life, I falter. 
Oh! I tremble lest—" 

" Lest what ? " asked the baron, with interest 

" Binder, I fear that Maiia Theresa may prove 
less an empress than a woman. I fear that the per- 
suasions of the handsome Francis of Lorraine may 
outweigh her own convictions of right. What 
if her husband's caresses, her confessor's counsel, 
or her own feminine caprice, should blind her to 
the welfare of her subjects and the interest of 
her empire? Oh, what a giant structure will faU 
to the earth, if, at this crisis, the empress should 
fail me t Think what a triumph it would be to 
dash aside my rivals and seize the helm of state I 
to gather, upon the deck of one stout ship, all 
the paltry principalities that call themselves 
* Austria;' to band them into one consolidated 
nation; and then to steer this noble ship into a 
haven of greatness and glorious peace I Binder, 
to this end alone I live. I have outlived all hu- 
man illusions. I have no faith in love— it is 
bought and sold. No faith in the tears of men ; 
none in their smiles. Society, to me, ia one vast 
mad house. I^ in its frenzied walls, I show that 
I am sane, the delirious throng will shout out, 
'Seize the lunadcl' Therefore must I seem as 
mad as they, and therefore it is that, outside of 
this study, I commit a thousand follies. In such 
a world I have no faith ; but, Binder, I believe in 
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dirine ambition. It is the only passion that has 
ever stirred my heart — ^the only passion worthy to 
fill the soul of a mak 1 My only love, then, is 
ambition. My only dream is of power. Oh ! 
that I might eclipse and outlive the names of my 
rivals I But alas I alas ! I fear that the greatness 
of Kaunitz will be wrecked upon the shoals of 
Maria Theresa's shallowness I *' 

"No, no," said the baron vehemently. **Fear 
nothing, Kaunitz ; you are the man who is destined 
to make Austria great, and to disperse the clouds of 
ignorance that darken the minds of her people." 

" You may be sure that if ever I attain power, 
Binder, nor church nor churchman shall have a 
voice in Austria. Kaunitz alone shall reign. But 
will Maria Theresa consent F Will she ever have 
strength of mind to burst the shackles with which 
silly love and silly devotion have bound her ? I 
tear not. Religion — " 

Ilere the door opened, and the count's valet 
banded a card to the secretary. 

" A visit from Count Bartenstein I " exclauned 
the baron triumphantly. ** Ah I I knew — " 

" Will you receive him here, in the study ? " 

" I will receive him nowhere," replied Kaunitz 
coldly. " Say to the count," added he to the valet, 
" that I am engaged, and beg to be excused." 

"What I You deny yourself to the prime 
minister ? " cried Binder, terrified. 

Kaunitz motioned to the servant to withdraw. 
" Binder," said he exultingly, " do you not see 
£rom this visit that my day is about to dawn, and 
that Bartenstein is the first lark to greet the rising 
son ? His visit proves that he feels a presenti- 
ment of his fall, and my rebuff shall verify it 
The whole world will understand that when Bar> 
tenstein was turned away from my door, I gave 
old Austria, as well as himself, a parting kick. 
Away with anxiety and fear I The deluge is over, 
and old Bartenstein has brought me the olive- 
branch that announces dry land and safety." 

" My dear count I " 

"Yes, Binder, dry land and safety. Now we 
will be merry, and liili our head high up into clouds 
of Olympic revel I Away with your deeds and 
your parchments ! We are no longer bookworms, 
but butterflies. Let us sport among the roses 1 " 

While Kaunitz spoke, he seized a hand-bell from 
the table, and rang vehemently. 

"Make ready for me in my dressing-room," 
said he to the valet " Let the cook prepare a 
costly dinner for twenty persons. Let the steward 
select the rarest wioes in the cellar. Tell him to 
see that the Champagne is not too warm, nor the 
Johannisberg too cold; the Sillery too dry, nor 
the Lachryma Cbristi too acid. Order two car- 
riages, and send one for Signora Ferlina, and the 
other for Signora Sacco. Send two footmen to 
Counts Harrach and Colloredo, with my compli- 
ments. Stay — ^here is a list of the other guests. 
Send a messenger to the apartments of my sister, 
the countess. TcU her, with my respects, to oblige 
me by dining to-day in her own private rooms. I 
will not need her to preside over my dinner-table 
tOKiay." 

"But, my lord," stammered the valet, "the 
cotmtess-— " 

»« Well— what of her?" 

" The countess has been de — gone for a week." 

" Qone, without taking leave ? Where ?" 

" There, my lord," replied the valet in a low 
voice, pointing upward toward heaven. 



" What does he mean, Binder ? " asked Kaunitz, 
with a shrug. 

Binder shrugged responsive. 

" The good countess," said he, " had been ill for 
some time, but did not wish to disturb you. You 
must have been partially prepared for the melan 
choly event, for the countess has not appeared at 
table for three weeks." 

" Me? Not at all. Do you suppose that during 
these last three weeks I have had time to think of 
her ? I never remarked her absence. When did 
the — ^the — ceremony take place ? " 

"Bay before yesterday. I attended to every 
thing." 

" My dear friend, how I thank you for sparing 
me the sight of these hideous rites 1 Your arrange- 
ments must have been exquisite, for I never so 
much as suspected the thmg. Fortunately, it is 
all over, and we can enjoy ourselves as usual. 
Here, Philip. Let the house look festive : flowers 
on the staircases and in the entrance-hall ; oranges 
and roses in the dining-room; vanilla-sticks in 
the cofibe-cupe instead of teaspoons. Away with 
you I " 

The valet bowed, and when he was out of hear- 
ing Kaunitz renewed his thanks to the baron. 

" Once more, thank you for speeding my sister 
on her journey, and for saving me all knowledge 
of this unpleasant affiur. Uow glad the signoras 
will be to hear that the countess has positively 
gone, never to return t Whom shall I get to re- 
place her ? Well, never mind now ; some other 
time we'll settle that little matter. Now to my 
toilet" 

He bent his head to the baron, and with light, 
elastic step passed into his dressing-room. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



THE TOILET. 



When Kaunitz entered his dressmg-room, hia 
features had resumed their usual immobility. He 
walked in, without seeming to be aware of the 
presence of his attendants, who, ranged on either 
side of the apartment, awaited his conmiands. 

He went up to his large Venetian mirror, and 
there surveyed himself at full length. With anx- 
ious glance his keen eyes sought out every faint 
line mat told of the four-and-thirty years of his 
life. The picture seemed deeply interesting, for 
he stood a long time before the glass. At last 
the scrutiny was ended, and he turned slightly 
toward the hair-dresser. 

" Is the peruke ready ? " 

The hair-dresser fluttered off to a bandbox, that 
lay on the toilet-table ; and lifted out a fantastic- 
looking blonde peruke, constructed after " his ex- 
cellency's own design." Kaunitz was not aware 
of it, but this wig of his, with its droll mixture 
of flowing locks before, and prim purse behind, 
was an esact counterpart of the life and character 
of its inventor. He had had no intention of being 
symbolic in his contrivance; it had been solely 
designed to conceal the little tell-tale lines that 
were just about to indent the smooth surface of hia« 
white forehead. He bent bis proud head, while 
the hair-dresser placed the wonderful wig, and 
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then fell to studying its effect. Here he drew a 
curl forward, there he gently removed another ; 
placing each one in its position over his eye- 
brows, so that no treacherous side-light should 
reveal any thing he chose to hide. Finally the 
work was done. "Hippolyte,' said he, to the 
hair-dresser, who stood breathlessly by, " this is 
the way in which my wig is to be dressed from 
this day forward." * 

Hippolyte bowed low, and stepped back to give 
place to the valets who came in with the count's 
costume. One bore a rich habit embroidered 
with gold, and the other a pair of velvet-shorts, 
red stockings, and diamond-buckled shoes. 

" A simpler habit — Spanish, without embroid- 
ery, and white stockings." 

White stockings ! The valets were astounded 
at such high treason against the court regulations 
of Vienna. But Kaunitz, with a slight and con- 
temptuous shrug, ordered them a second time to 
bring him white stockings, and never to presume 
to bring any other. 

'*Now, go and await me .in the puderkam- 
«Mr."f 

The valets backed out as if in the presence of 
royalty, and the eccentric statesman was left with 
his chief valet The toilet was completed in 
solemn silence. Then, the count walked to the 
mirror to take another look at his adored person. 
He gave a complaisant stroke to his ruff of richest 
Alen^on, smoothed the folds of his habit, care- 
fully arranged the lace frills that fell over his 
white hands, and then turning to his valet he 
said, "Powder-mantle." 

The valet unfolded a little package, and, with 
preterHiareful hands, dropped a long white mantle 
over the shoulders of the ministerial coxcomb. 
Its light folds closed around him, and, with an 
Olympian nod, he turned toward the door, while 
the valet flew to open it. As soon as the count ap- 
peared, the other valets, who, with the hair-dresser, 
stood on either side of the room, raised each one 
a long brush dipped in hair-powder, and waved 
it to and fro. Clouds of white dust filled the 
room; while through the mist, with grave and 
deliberate gait, walked Kaunitz, every now and 
then halting, when the brushes • all stopped ; 
then giving the word of command, they all fell 
vigorously to work agdn. Four times he went 
through the farce, and then, grave as a ghost, 
walked back to his dressing-room, followed by the 
hair-dresser. 

At the door, the chief valet carefully removed 
the powder-mantle, and for the third time Kaunitz 
turned to the mirror. Then he carefully wiped 
the powder from his eyes, and, with a smile 
of extreme satisfaction he turned to the hair- 
dresser. 

" Confess, Hippolyte, that nothing is more beau- 
tifjring than powder. See how exquisitely it lies 
on the front ringlets, and how airily it is distrib- 
uted over the entire peruke. Vraimeni^ I am 
proud of my invention." 

Hippolyte protested that it was worthy of the 
godlike intellect of his excellency, and was des- 
tined to make an* era in the annals of hair- 
dressing. 

" Tlic annals of hair-dressing," replied his ex- 

* From this timo Kauntlx woro his "wlg In this eccen- 
tric fiishion. It was adopted br the cxqnlsltea of Vienna, 
and called " the Kannltz peruke.'' 

♦ Literally, " powder-room.'^ 



cellency, " are not to be enriched with any ao 
count of my method of using powder. If ever I 
hear a word of this discovery breathed outside of 
these rooms, I dismiss the whole pack of you. Do 
you hear?" 

Down went the obsequious heads, while Kau- 
nitz continued, with his fine cambric handkerchief, 
to remove the last specks of powder from his eye- 
lids. When he had sufficiently caressed and ad« 
mired himself^ he went to the door. It opened, 
and two valets, who stood outside, presented him, 
one with a jewelled snuff-box, the other with an 
embroidered handkerchief. A large brown dog, 
that lay couchant in the hall, rose and followed 
him, and the last act of the daily farce was 
over. 

The count passed into his study, and going at 
once to the table, he turned over the papers. 
** No message yet from the empress," said he, 
chagrined. "What if Bartenstein's visit was not 
a politic, but a triumphant one? What a — " 

Here the door opened, and Baron Binder en- 
tered. ** Your excellency," said he, smiling, *' I 
have taken upon myself to bear you a message 
which your servants dedmed to bring. It is to 
announce a visitor. The hour for reception has 
gone by, but he was so urgent, that I really could 
not refuse his entreaties that you might be told of 
his presence. Pardon my officiousQess, but you 
know how sofi-hearted I am. I never comld resist 
importunity." 

" Who is your suppliant friend ? " 

" Count Bartenstein, my lord." 

" Bartenstein 1 Bartenstein back already ! " ex- 
claimed Kaunitz, exultingly. " And he begged-^ 
he begged for an interview, you say ? " 

** B^ged ! the word is faint to express his sup- 
plications." 

** Then I am not mistaken 1 " cried Kaunitz, 
with a loud, triumphant voice ; '* if Bartenstein bega, 
it is all over with him. Twice in my anteroom in 
one day ! That is equivalent to a message from 
the empress." And Kaunitz, not caring to dis- 
simuhite with Binder, gave vent to his exceeding 
joy." 

** And you will be magnanimous — you will see 
him, will you not? " asked Binder, imploringly. 

** What for ?" asked the heartless statesman. 
<< If he means business, the council-chamber is the 
place for (hat ; if he comes to visit me — * I beg to 
be excused.* " 

"But when I beg you, for my sake, count," 
persisted the good-natured baron ; " the sight of 
fallen greatness is such a painful one I How can 
any one add to it a feather*8 weight of anguish ? " 

Kaunitz laid his hands upon the broad shoulders 
of his friend, and in his eye there kindled some- 
thing like a ray of affection. 

" Grown-up child, your heart is as soft as if it 
had never been breathed upon by the airs of this 
wicked world. Say no more about Bartenstein, 
and I will reward your interest in his misfortune 
by making you his successor. Tou shall be state 
referendarius yourself. Come along, you chicken- 
hearted statesman, and let us play a game of 
billiards." 

"First," said Binder, sadly, "I must deliver 
my painful message to Coimt Bartenstein." 

" Bah 1 the page can be sent to dismiss him." 

"But there is no reason why we should keep 
the poor man waiting." 

" Him, the poor man, say you ? I remember 
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the day when I waited in hia anteroom, and as I 
am an honest man, I shall pay him with interest 
Come along, my dear future state referendariw.''^ 



CHAPTER Vin. 

THE BED BTOOKIKOS. 

At Eaunitz's dmner-table on that day revelry 
rdgned triumphant. No jest was too bold for the 
lips of the men ; and if perchance upon the cheeks 
of their beautiful companions there rose the 
slightest flush of womanly shame, the knights of 
the reyel shouted applause, and pealed forth their 
praises in wildest dithyrambics. With glowing 
faces and eyes of flame they ate their highly- 
spiced viands, and drank their fiery wines, until 
all restraint was flung aside, and madness ruled 
the hour. 

The lovely Ferlina, whom Eaunitz had placed 
next to himself, was beautiful as Grecian Pbryne ; 
and Sacco, who was between her adorers, Har- 
rach and Golloredo, was bold and bewitclung as 
Lais. 

The odor of flowers — ^the sound of distant music, 
every thing that could intoxicate the senses, was 
there. It was one of those orgies which Eaunitz 
alone knew how to devise, and into which all the 
leaser libertines of Vienna longed to be initiated ; 
for once admitted there, they were graduate in 
the school of vice. 

The guests were excited beyond control, but 
not so tibe host He who invoked the demon that 
possessed the rest, sat perfectly collected. With 
the coolness of a helmsman he steered the flower- 
laden bark of voluptuousness toward the break- 
ers, while he befooled its passengers with visions 
of fatal beauty. 

The feast was at an end, and as Eaunitz re- 
viewed the faces of the company, and saw that for 
the day their passions were weary from indul- 
gence, he said to himself, with diabolical calm- 
ness: **Now that they have exhausted every 
other pleasure, we will sharpen the blunted edge 
of desire with gambling 1 When the life of the 
heart is burnt to ashes, it will still revive at the 
chink of gold." 

" To the gaming-table, friends, to the gaming- 
table I " cried he. And the dull eyes grew bright, 
while the guests followed him to the green-covered 
table, whidi stood at the farther end of the dming- 
room. 

Eaunitz took from a casket a heap of gold, 
while La Ferlina gazed upon it with 'longing 
sighs. Harrach and Colloredo poured showers 
from their purses, and Sacco looked from one to 
the other with her most inefikble smiles. Eaunitz 
saw it all, and as he threw the dice into the 
golden dice-box, he muttered, " Miserable worms, 
ye think yourselves gods, and are the slaves of a 
little fiend, whose name is Gold I " 

As he raised the dice-box, the door opened, and 
his first valet appeared on the threshold. 

" Pardon me, your excellency, that I presume 
to enter the room. But there is'a messenger from 
the empress, and she b^ your excellency's im- 
mediate attendance." 

With an air of consummate indifference, Eau- 
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nitz replaced the dice on the table. "My car- 
riage," was his reply to the valet; and to his 
guests, with a graceftil inclination, he said, " Do 
not let this interrupt you. Count Harrach will be 
my banker. In this casket are ten thousand flor- 
ins — I go halves with the charming Ferlina." 

Signora Ferlina could not contain herself for 
joy, and in the exuberance of her gratitude, she 
disturbed some of the folds of Eaunitz's lace ruff. 
Eaunitz was furious; but, without changing a 
muscle, he went on. "Farewell, my lord^-fare- 
well, ladies I I must away to the post of duty." 

Another bend of the head, and he disappeared. 
The valets and halr-dresser were already buzzing 
around his dressing-room with court-dress and red 
stocki^, but Eaunitz waved them all away, and 
called Hippolyte to arrange a curl of his hair that 
was displaced. 

The chief valet, who had been petrified with as- 
tonishment, now came to life ; and advanced, hold- 
ing in his hand the rich court-dress. 

"Pardon, your excellency; but my lord the 
count is about to have an audience with her im- 
perial majesty ?" 

" I am," was the curt reply. 

" Then your excellency must comply with the 
etiquette of the empress's court, which requires 
the full Spanish drees, dagger, and red stockings." 

" Must ?" said Eaunitz contemptuously. " Fool ! 
From this day, no one shall say to Count Eaunitz, 
* Must' Bear that in mind. Hand me my muff" 

" Muff, my lord ? " echoed the valet 

" Tes, fool, my hands are cold." 

The valet looked out of the window, where 
flamed the radiance of a June sun, and with a deep 
sigh for the waywardness of his master, handed 
themufll 

Eaunitz thrust in his hands, and slowly left the 
room, followed by the dog, the valets, and the hair- 
dresser. Every time his excellency went out, this 
procession came as far as the carriage-door, to see 
that nothing remained imperfect in his toilet 
With the muff held close to his mouth, for fear a 
breath of air should enter it, Eaunitz passed 
through the lofty corridors of his house to his 
state-carriage. The dog wished to get in, but he 
waved her gently back, saying : 

*' No, Phaedra, not to-dav. I dare not take you 
there." 

The carriage rolled ofi^ and the servants looked 
after in dumb consternation. At last the first 
valet, with a malicious smile, said to the others : 

" I stick to my opmion — ^he is crazy. Who but 
a madman would hope to be admitted to her im- 
perial migesty's presence without red stockings 
and a dagger ?" 

Hippolyte shook his head. "No, no, he is no 
madman ; he is only a singular genius, who knows 
the world, and snaps his fingers at it" 

The valet was not far from right The simple 
dress, white stockings, and the absence of the dag- 
ger, rtused a commotion in the palace. 

The page in the entrance-hall was afraid to an- 
nounce the count, and he rushed into the ante- 
room to consult the marshal of the imperial house- 
hold. The latter, with his sweetest smile, hastened 
to meet the indignant count 

"Have the goodness, my lord," sud Eaunitz 
imperiously, "not to detain me any longer. The- 
empress has called me to her presence ; say that 
I am here." 

" But, count," cried the horror-stricken marshal 
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**you camiot seriouelj mean to present yourself in 
such a garb. Doubtless you hare forgotten, from 
absence of mind, to array yourself as court eti- 
quette exacts of her mi^esty's serrants. If you 
will do me tbe favor to accompany me to my own 
apartments, I will with great pleasure supply the 
red stockings and dagger." 

Count Kaunitz shrugged his shoulders disdiun- 
fiillr. '^ Her majesty sent for me, not for my red 
stockings ; therefore, please to announce me." 

The marshal retreated, in his surprise, seyeral 
steps. ** Never," cried he indignantly, "never 
would I presume to do so unheard-of a thing I Such 
a transgression of her mi^esty's orders is madmis- 
ttble." 

"Very well," replied Kaunitz coolly, "I shall 
then have tbe pleasure of announcing myself." 

He passed by the marshal and dismayed page, 
and was advancing to the door that led to the im- 
perial apartments. 

" Hold ! hold I " groaned the marshal, whose con- 
sternation was now at its height " That were too 
presuming! Since her nugesty has commanded 
your attendance, I will do my duty. I leove it to 
yourself, my lord, to excuse your own boldness, if 
you can carry it so far as to attempt a justification 
of your conduct" 

He bowed, and passed into the next room; 
thence into the cabinet of the empress, whence he 
returned with word for Count Kaunitz to enter. 



CHAPTER IX. 
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Thz empress received the count with a most 
gracious smile. " Tou are late," she said, reach- 
faig out her hand for him to kiss. 

"I came very near not reaching your majesty's 
presence at all, for those two wiseacres in the ante- 
room refused me entrance, because I had neither 
red stockings nor a dagger." 

The empress then perceived the omistdon, and 
she irowned. "Why did you present yourself 
here, without them ? " asked she. 

" Because, your majesty, I detest red stockings ; 
and I really cannot see why I should be compelled 
to wear any thing that is so distasteful to me." 

Maria Theresa was so surprised, that she scarcely 
knew what reply to make to the argument; so 
Kaunitz continued : 

'^ And as for the dagger, that is no emblem of 
my craft I am not a soldier, but a statesman ; 
my implement is the crowquilL" 

" And the tongue," replied the empress, " for 
you certainly know how to use it Let us dismiss 
the dagger and red stockings, then, and speak 
of your pen and your tongue, for I need them 
both. I have well weighed the matters under con- 
sideration, and have taken counsel of Heaven and 
of my own conscience. I hope that my decision 
will be for the best" 

Count Kaunitz, courtier though he was, could 
not repress a slight shiver, nor could he master 
the paleness that overspread his anxious face. 

The empress went on: "I have irrevocably 
decided. I abide by what I said in council. A 
new day shall dawn upon Austqa — God grant that 



it prove a happy one I Away, then, with the old 
alluoice I we offer our band to fVance, and yoc 
shall conduct the negotiations. I appoint you 
lord high chancellor in the place of Count Uhlefeld. 
And you owe me some thanks, for I assure you 
that, to carry out my opposition to my ministers, I 
have striven with countless difficulties." 

" I thank your majesty for resolving upon an 
alliance with France," said Kaunitz, eamesUy; 
" for I do believe that it will conduce to Austria^s 
welfare." 

"And do you not thank me for making you 
prime minister, or is the appointment imwel- 
come ? " 

" I shall be the happiest of mortals if I can 
accept ; but that question is for your migesty to 
decide." 

The empress colored, and looked displeased, 
while Kaunitz, "himself again," stood composed 
and collected before her. 

" Ah," said she, quickly, "you wish me to b^ 
you to accept the highest office in Austria I Do 
you think it a favor you do me to become my 
prime minister, Kaunitz-? " 

" Tour « majesty," replied Kaunitz in his soft, 
calm tones, " I think not of myself, but of Austria 
that I love, and of you, my honored empress, 
whom I would die to serve. But I must know 
whether it will be allowed me to serve my cm- 
press and my fatherland as I can and will serve 
them both." 

" What do you mean ? Explain yourself." 

" If I am to labor in your behalf, my empress, 
I roust have free hands, without colleagues by 
my side, to discuss my plans and plot against 
them." 

"Ah!" said the empress, smiling, "I under- 
stand. You mean Bartenstein and Counts Har- 
rach and Colloredo. True, they are your rivals." 

" Oh, your mijesty, not my rivals, I hope." 

"Well, then, your enemies, if you like that 
better," said the empress. " I shall not chain you 
together, then. I will find other places where- 
with to compensate them for their past services, 
and you may find other colleagues." 

" I desire no colleagues, your majesty," replied 
Kaunitz, " I wish to l^ prime and only minister. 
Then together we will weld Austria's many depen- 
dencies into one great empire, and unite its gov- 
ernments under one head." 

"Tours, count?" asked Maria Theresa, in a 
slight tone of irony. 

"Tours, my sovereign. Whatever you may 
think, up to this moment you have not reigned 
supreme in Austria. By your side have Barten- 
stein and Uhlefeld reigned like lesser emperors. Is 
not Lombardy governed by its own princes, and 
does not the Viceroy of Hungary make laws and 
edicts, which are brought to you for signa- 
ture ?" 

" Tes, I am truly hemmed in on every side. 
But I see no remedy for the evil — ^I cannot govern 
everywhere. Hungary and Lombardy have their 
own constitutions, and must have their own sepa- 
rate governments." 

" So long as that state of things lasts, neither 
Hungary nor Lombardy will be portions of the 
Austrian empire," said Kaunitz. 

" There is no remedy, Kaunitz," returned Maria 
Theresa ; " I have thought these difficulties over 
and over. My arm is too short to reach to the 
farthest ends of my reiUms, and I must be content 
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to delate some of mj power. One hand cannot 
fiutvigate the ship of state/' 

'* But one head can steer it, your majesty, and 
iine head can direct the hands that work it" 

*' And will the count be one of my hands ? " 

" Yes, indeed, your majesty. But the fingers 
muBt be subject to this hand, and the hand will 
then Qarry out, in all security, the plans of its au- 
gust head, the empress." 

" You mean to say that you wish to be alone as 
my minister ? " 

*' If I am truly to serve your majesty, it must be 
BO. Let not the sovereignty of Austria be frit- 
tered away in multitudinous rivulets ; gather it all 
in one full, fertilizing stream. One h^ and one 
hand over Austria's destiny, and then will she 
grow independent and all-powerfuL" 

** But, man," cried the empress, " you cannot 
sustain the burden you covet I " 

" I will have ample help, your majesty. I will 
seek ready hands and willing hearts that believe 
in me, and will do my behests. These must not 
be my coadjutors, but my subalterns, who think 
through me, and work for me. If your nu^caty 
will grant me this privilege, then I can serve 
Austria. I know that I am asking for high pre- 
rogatives ; but for Austria's sake, Maria Theresa 
will dare every thing ; and together we will accom- 
plish the consolidation of her disjecta membra into 
one great empire. The policy which conducts our 
financial affairs must emanate from yourself, and 
our foreign policy must be bold and frank, that 
friends and foes may both know what we mean. 
We must cofiSn and bury old Austria with the 
dead that sleep on the battle-groimds of lost Si- 
lesia ; and from her ashes we must build a new 
empire, of which Hungary and Lombardy shall be 
integral parts. Hand in hand with France, we 
will be the lawgivers of all Europe ; and when, 
thanks to our thrift and the rich tribute of our 
provinces, we pay our national debt, then we may 
laugh at English subsidies and Dutch commerce. 
And lastly, we will cast our eyes once more upon 
Silesia, and methinks if France and Austria to- 
gether should demand restitution of King Freder- 
ick, he will scarcely be so rash as to say nay. The 
ministers of Louis XY., who were adverse to our 
alliance, are about to retire, and the Duke de 
Choiseul, our firm friend and the favorite of Mme. 
de Pompadour, will replace Richelieu. Choiseul 
seeks our friendship, and the day of our triumph is 
dawning. Such, your majesty, are my dreams for 
Audtria ; it rests with you to make them realities I " 

The empress had listened with increasing inter- 
est to every word that Kaunitz had spoken. She 
had risen from her seat, and was pacing the room 
in a state of high excitement As he ceased she 
stopped in front of him, and her large, sparkling 
orbfl of blue glowed with an expression of happi- 
ness and hope. 

^* I believe that you are the man for Austria," 
said she. " I believe that together we can carry 
out our plana and projects. God grant that they 
be righteous and just in His sight ! You have 
read my heart, and you know that I can never 
reconcile myself to the loss of Silesia. You know 
that between me and Frederick no harmony can 
ever exist ; no treaty can ever be signed to which 
he is a party.* I will take the hand of France, 
not BO much for love of herself as for her enmity 
— . s 

* Maria Thereaa*s own wordfli 



to Prussia. Will you work with me to make war ' 
on Frederick if I appoint you sole minister, Kau- 
nitz ? For I tell you that I bum to renew my 
strife with the King of Prussia, and I would rather 
give him battle to-day than to-morrow." * 

" I comprehend your n^jesty's feelings, and fully 
share thenu As soon as France and ourselves 
understand one another, we will make a league 
against Frederick, and may easily make him strike 
the first blow ; for even now he is longing to ap- 
propriate another Silesia." 

** And I am longing to cross swords with him 
for the one he has stolen. I cannot bear to think 
of going to my fathers with a diminished inherit- 
ance ; I cannot brook the thought that my woman's 
hands have not been strong enough to preserve 
my rights ; for I feel that if I have the heart of 
a woman, I have the head of a man. To see Aus- 
tria great and powerful, to see her men noble and 
her women virtuous — ^tbat is my dream, my hope, 
my aim in life. You are the one to perfect what 
I have concdved, Kaunitz; wQl you give me 
your hand to this great work ? " 

" I will, your majesty, so help me God I " 

" Will you have Austria's good alone in view, 
in all that you counsel as my minister ? " 

" I will, so help me God 1 " 

"^ Will you take counsel with me how we may 
justly and righteously govern Austria, without pre- 
judice, without self-love, without thought of worldly 
fame, not from love or fear of man, but for the 
sake of God from whose hands we hold our em- 
pire ? " 

" I will, so help me God 1 " 

" Then," said Maria Theresa, after a pause, " you 
are my sole minister, and I empower you to pre- 
side over the affairs of state, in the manner you 
may judge fittest for the welfare of the Austrian 
peopla" 

Kaunitz was as self-possessed a worldling as 
ever sought to hide his emotions ; but he could 
not suppress an exclamation of rapture, nor an 
expression of triumph, which lit up his face as 
nothing had ever illumined it before. 

** Your majesty," said he, when he found words, 
" I accept the trust, and as there is a God above 
to judge me, I will hold it faithfully. My days 
and nights, my youth and age, with their thoughts, 
their will, their every facidty, shall be laid upon 
the shrine of Austria's greatness ; and if for one 
moment I ever sacrifice your majesty to any in- 
terest of mine, may I die a death of torture and 
disgrace t " 

** I believe you ; your countenance reflects your 
heart, and Almighty God has heard your words. 
One thing remember — that Maria Theresa suffers 
no minister to dictate to her. She is the reigning 
sovereign of her people, and will not suffer a fin- 
ger to be laid upon her imperial rights. Were he 
a thousand times prime minister, the man that 
presumed too far with me I would hurl from his 
eminence to the lowest depths of disgrace. And 
now that we understand one another, we will clasp 
hands like men, who are pledged before God to 
do their duty." 

She extended her hand to Kaunitz, who grasped 
it in hia own. " I swear," said he, solemnly, " to 
do my duty ; and never can I forget this hour I 
I swear to my sovereign^ Mana Theresa, loyalty 
unto death ; and before my empress I bow my 

• Maria Thonaa^s word& Ooze. 
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knee, and bo do homage to the greatest woman 
of her age." 

The empress smiled, while Kaimitz knelt and 
kissed her fair, jewelled hand. '* May God grant 
that you speak truth, Kamiitz, and may my 
posterity not haye to blush for me ! * Every thing 



for Austria,' shall be your motto and mine ; and 
this flaming device shall light us on our way 
through life. Now go, lord high chancellor, and 
see that the world finds a phoenix in the ashes of 
the old rSffime which to-day we have consigned t 
the dust I " • 
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Kaukitz*8 prophecy had been fulfilled. No 
sooner was it known that Austria and France 
were allies, than Frederick of Prussia, with all 
haste, made treaties with England. These oppo- 
site alliances were the signal for war. For seven 
years this war held its blood-stained lash over 
Austria, and every nation in Europe suffered more 
or less from its ^ects. Maria Theresa began it 
with sharp words, to which Frederick hod re- 
sponded with his sharper sword. 

The king, through his ambassador, asked the 
meaning of her extensive military preparations 
throughout Austria, to which the empress, nettled 
by the arrogance of the demand, had repUed that 
she believed she had a right to mass troops for 
the protection of herself and her allies, without 
rendering account of her acts to foreign kings. 
Upon the receipt of this reply, Frederick marched 
his troops into Saxony, and so began the " Seven 
Tears' War," a war that was prosecuted on both 
sides with bitter vindictiveness. 

Throughout Austria the wildest enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. Rich and poor, young and old, all rushed 
to tiie fi^t The warlike spirit that pervaded 
her people made its way to the heart of the em- 
press's eldest son. The Archduke Joseph had for 
some time been entreating his mother to allow 
him to join the army ; and, at last, though much 
against her will, she had yielded to his urgent de- 
sire. The day on which news of a victory, near 
Eunnersdorf, over Frederick, reached the palace, 
the empress had given her consent, and her son 
was to be allowed to go in search of laurel- 
wreaths wherewith to deck his imperial brow. 

This permlsmon to enter the army was the first 
great joy of Joseph's life. His heart, at last freed 
firom its weight of conventional duties, and forced 
submission to the requirements of court etiquette, 
soared high into regions of exultant happiness. 
His countenance, once so cold and impassible, 
was now full of joyous changes ; his eyes, once so 
dull and weary, glowed with the fire of awakened 
enthusiasm, and they looked so brilliant a blue, 
that it seemed as if some littie ray from heaven 
had found its way into thdr clear, bright depths. 
The poor boy was an altered creature. He was 
frolicsome with his friends; and as for those 
whom he considered his enemies, he cared nothing 
for their likes or dislikes. He had nothing to lose 
or gain from them ; he was to leave the court, 
leave Vienna, leave every troublesome remem- 
brance behind, and go, far from all tormentors, to 
the army. 

The preparations were at an end ; the archduke 



had taken formal leave of his mother's court; 
this evening he was to spend in the imperial family 
circle ; and early on the next morning his journey 
would begin. He had just written a last note of 
farewell to a friend. Alone in his room, he stood 
before a mirror, contemplating with a smile his 
own image. He was not looking at his handsome 
face, though happiness was lending it exquisite 
beauty ; the object of his rapturous admiration 
was the white uniform, which, for the first time, 
he wore in place of his conii-dress. He was no 
longer the descendant of Charles the Fifth, no 
longer the son of the empress, he was a soldier — 
a free, self-sustiuning man, whose destiny lay in 
his own hands, and whose future deeds would 
prove him worthy to be the son of his great an- 
cestor. 

As, almost intoxicated with excess of joy, he 
stood before the glass, the door opened gently, 
and a youth of about his own age entered the 
room. 

"Pardon me, your highness," said the youth, 
bowing, *' if I enter without permission. Doubt- 
less your highness did not hear me knock, and I 
foimd no one in your anteroom to announce me." 

The prince turned around, and reached out his 
hand, saying, with a laugh : " No, no, you found 
nobody. I have discharged old Dame Etiquette 
from my service, and you see before you not his 
imperial highness, the Archduke Joseph, crown 
prince of Austria, but a young soldier, brimful of 
happiness, master of nothing but his own sword, 
with which he means to carve out his fortunes on 
the battie-field. Oh, Dominick t I have dropped 
the rosary, and taken up the sabre ; and I mean 
to twist siich a forest of laurels about my head, 
that it will be impossible for me ever to wear a 
night-cap again, were it even sent me as a present 
from the pope himself." 

" Do not talk so loud, your highness ; you will 
frighten the proprieties out of their wits." 

Joseph laughed. ** Dominick Kaunitz," said 
he, " you are the son of your respected father, no 
doubt of it ; for you behave prettily before the 
bare walls themselves. But fear not, son of the 
mighty prime minister, my walls are dumb, and 
nobody is near to tell tales. We are alone, for I 
have dismissed all my attendants ; and here I may 
give loud vent to my halleliy ahs, which I now pro- 
ceed to do by singing you a song which I learned 
not long ago fh>m an invalid soldier in the 
street." 

And the prince b^an, in a sonorous bass voice, 
to sing : 

• From this time, Kannits waa sole minister of the em- 
press ; and he kept his promise to Binder, who became 
sUte rtferendarimy la the place of the onoe-powerf\il 
Bartenstein. 
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** Oh t the yoimg cannon Is my bride I 
Her orange-wreath Is twined with bay, 
And on the blood-red battle-field 
We*Il celebrate onr wedldlng-dav. 

TVaral traral 
Ko priest is there 
To bless the rites, 
No—" 

Here joxmg Eaunitz, all etiquette despising, put 
his hands before the mouth of the prince; and, 
while the latter strove, in spite of him, to go on 
with his song, he said, in low but anxious tones : 

" For Heayen^B sake, your highness, listen to me. 
You plunge yourself wantonly into danger. Do 
you suppose tiiat your powerful yoice does not re- 
sound throueh the corridors of the palace ? " 

" WeU, if It is heard, Dominick, what of it ? I 
bid farewell to my enemies, and this is my * Ho- 
sanmu' You ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
stop me. My tormentors, you think, have heard 
t^e begmning of my song ; well, the deyil take it, 
but they shall have the end I " 

Once more the archduke began to sing; but 
Bominick caught his arm. '* Do you wish," siud 
he, ** to have the empress revoke her permission ? " 

The archduke laughed. ** Why, Dominick, you 
are crazed with grief for my loss, I do believe ; 
the empress revoke her imperial word, nov, when 
all my preparations are made, and I go to-mor- 
row?" 

** Empresses do revoke their words, and prepa- 
rations are often made, to be followed by — ^noth- 
ing," replied Dominick. 

The prince looked in consternation at his young 
friend. " Are you in earnest, dear Dominick ? " 
asked he. ** Do you indeed think it possible that 
I could be hindered from going to &e army, on 
the very eve of my departure ? " 

" I do, your highness." 

The archduke grew pale, and in a tremulous 
voice said, ** Upon what do you found your sup- 
position, my friend ? " 

*' Oh, my dear lord," replied Dominick, *' it is no 
supposition, I fear it is a fact; and 1 fear, too, 
that it is your own fault if this disappointment 
awaits you." 

** Good Heaven ! " exclaimed the prince, in tones 
of anguish, ** what can I have done to deserve 
such fearful chastisement ? " 

<« You have displeased the empress by neglect 
of your religious duties. For more than two 
weeks you have not entered a place of worship ; 
and, yesterday, when the Countess Fudis remon- 
strated with your highness, you replied with an 
unseemly Jest You said, * Dearest countess, I hope 
to prove to you that, although I neglect my mass, 
I can be pious on the batUe-field. There, on the 
altar of my country, I mean to sacrifice countless 
enemies, uid that will be an offering quite as pleas- 
ing In the sight of Qod.' Were those not your 
words, prince ? " 

*' Yes, yes, they were — ^but I meant no impiety. 
My heart was so full of joy that it effervesced in 
wild words ; but surely my mother cannot mean, 
for such a harmless jest, to dash my every hope 
to the earth I " 

** Oh, your hi|;hness, this is only one offence out 
of many of which you are accused. I have no 
time to repeat them now, for my errand here is 
important and pressing." 

*' Where learned you all this ? " asked the poor 
archduke. 

*' Bend down your ear, and I wiU tell you. My 
father told me every word of it" 



'* The lord high chancellor ? Impossible I " 

" Yes, it would seem impossible that he should 
repeat any thing, and therefore you may know how 
seriously the matter affects your highness when I 
tell you that he sent me to warn you." 

A quick, loud knock at the door interrupted him, 
and before the archduke coidd say " Come in," the 
Emperor Francis was in the room. His face look- 
ed careworn, and he cast a ^nce of tender cod>- 
passion upon his son. 

" My child," said he, " I come to speak to you 
in private, a thing I cannot compass in my own 
apartments." 

Dominick bowed to take leave, but the emperor 
withheld him. **Stay," said he, "for you may 
serve us, Dominick. I know you to be Joseph^s 
best friend, and you wiU not betray him. But I 
have no time for words. Tell me quickly, Joseph, 
is there any secret outlet to these apartments? 
Do you know of any hidden stairway by which 
you could escape from the palace ? " 

^ I, father ! I have secret do6rs m my apart- 
ments ? Is this some new device of my enemies 
to injure me in the eyes of the empress ? " 

" Hush, hush, Joseph !— How like he is m tem- 
perament to his mother 1 — ^Answer me at once ; 
there is no question of enemies, but of yourself." 

" What would you have me do with secret 
doors and stairways ? " asked Joseph. 

The emperor came close to his son, and, in low, 
cautious tones, whispered, "I would have you, 
this very hour, leave the palace privately, mount 
your horse, and speed away from Vienna." 

" Fly, my dear father f " cried Joseph. " Has it 
come to this, that the son must fly from the face 
of his own mother f Am I a criminal, who must 
not be told of what crime I am accused ? No, 
your majesty ; if death, or imprisonment for life, 
were here to threaten me, I would not fly." 

** Nor would I counsel flight, my son, were you 
accused of wrong ; but this is not a question of 
crime, of poison^ beaker, or of castie dungeon — 
it is simply this : Do you wish to join the army, 
or are you ready to give up your conmiission and 
stay at home ? " 

" Oh, my dear father," cried Joseph, " you well 
know that I have but one desire on earth — and 
that is, to go." 

" Then, hear me. It has been represented to 
the empress that your lust for war has made you 
so reckless, so bloodthirsty, and so impious, that 
camp-life will prove your ruin. In her excess of 
maternal love, she has taken the alarm, and has 
resolved to shield you from danger by withdraw- 
ingher consent to your departure." 

The archduke's eyes filled with tears. The em- 
peror laid his hand sympathizingly upon his 
shoulder. 

"Do not despair, dear child," said he, tenderly; 
" perhaps all is not lost, and I may be able to as- 
sist you. I can comprehend the nature of your 
sorrow, for I have suffered the same bitter disap- 
pointment If, instead of leading a useless life, a 
mere appanage of the empress, I had been permit- 
ted to fdllow tiie dictates of my heart, and com- 
mand her armies, I might have — ^but why speak of 
my waning career ? You are young, and I do not 
wish to see your life darkened by such eariy dis- 
appointment Therefore, listen to me. You 
know nothing of the change in your prospects ; 
you have, as yet, received no orders to remain. 
Write to your mother, that, preferring to go with- 
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out the grief of taking leave^ you have presumed 
to start to-night without her knowledge, hoping 
soon to embrace her again, and lay your first- 
earned laurels at her feet" 

The archduke hastened to obey his father, and 
sat down to write. The emperor, meanwhile, sign- 
ed to young Eaunitz, who had kept himself re- 
spectfully aloof. 

"Haye you a courser," asked he, "to sell to 
Joseph, and two good serrants that can accom- 
pany him until his own attendants can be sent 
after hun ? " 

" I came hither, yourmi^esty, prepared to make 
the same proposition, with the fleetest horse in my 
father's stables, and two trusty servants, well 
mounted, all of which await his highness at the 
postern gate." 

** Tour father's best horse ? Then he knows of 
thisaffiur?" 

*< It was he who sent me to the archduke's as- 
sistance. He told me, in case of necessity, to pro- 
pose flight, and to be ready for it."^ 

" The letter is ready," said the archduke, com- 
ing forward. 

^* I myself will hand it to the empress,^' said his 
father, teddng it, " and I will tell her that I coun- 
selled you to go as you did." 

" But dear &ther, the empress will be angry." 

" Well, my son," said the emperor, with a pecu- 
liar smile, *' I have surrived so many little passing 
storms, Uiat I shall doubtless surrive tlus one. 
The empress has the best and noblest heart in the 
world, and its sunshine is always brightest after a 
storm. Go, then, my child, I will answer for your 
sin and mine. The empress has said nothing to 
me of her change of purpose ; she looks upon h 
as a state affair, and with her state affiurs I am 
ncTer made acquainted. Since accident has be- 
trayed it to me, I have a right to use my knowl- 
edge in your behalf, and I undertake to appease 
your mother. Here is a purse with two thousand 
louis d'ors ; it is enough for a few days of incog- 
niio. Throw your military cloak about you, and 
away I " 

Young Eaunitz laid the cloak upon the shoul- 
ders of the archduke, whose eyes beamed forth the 
gratitude that filled his heart. 

" Oh my father and my sovereign," said he in a 
voice that trembled with emotion, "my whole 
life will not be long enough to thank you for what 
you are doing for me in this critical hour. TiU 
now I have loved you indeed as my father, but 
henceforth I must look upon you as my benefac- 
tor also, as my dearest and best friend. My heart 
and my soul are yours, dear father; may I be 
worthy of your love and of the sacrifice you are 
making for me to4ay ! " 

The emperor folded his son to his heart, and 
kissed his fair forehead. " Farewell, dear boy," 
whispered he ; " return to me a victor and a hero. 
May you earn for your father on the battle-field 
the laurels which he has seen in dreams ! God 
bless you ! " 

They then left the room, Count Eaunitz leading 
the way, to see if the passage was clear. 

" I wfll go with you as far as the staircase," 
continued the emperor, " and then — " 

At that moment Dominick, who had gone for- 
ward into the corridor, rushed back into the room 
pale and trembling, " It is too late 1 " exclaimed 
he in a stifled voice ; " there comes a messenger 
from the empress I " 
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The young count was not mistaken. It was In- 
deed a message from the empress. It was tiie 
marshal of the household, followed by four pages 
who came to command the presence of the arch 
duke, to whom her mcgesty wished to impart some 
thing of importance. 

A deadly paleness overspread the face of the 
young prince, and his whole frame shivered. The 
emperor felt the shudder, and drew his son's arm 
closer to his heart. " Courage, my son, courage t " 
whispered he: then turning toward the imperial 
embassy, he said aloud, " Announce to her miyes 
ty that I will accompany the archduke in a few 
moments." And as the marshal stood irresolute 
and confused, the emperor, smiling, said : " Oh, I 
see that you have been ordered to accompany the 
prince yourselves. Come, then, my son, we will 
e'en go along with the messengers." 

Maria Theresa was pacing the floor of her apart- 
ment in great excitement Her large, flashing 
eyes now and then turned toward the door ; and 
whenever she fancied that footsteps approached, 
she stopped, and seemed almost to gasp with anx- 
iety. 

Suddenly she turned toward Father Porham- 
mer, who, with the Countess Fuchs, stood by the 
side of the sofa from which she had risen. *' Fa- 
ther," said she, in a tremulous voice, ** I cannot 
tell why it is that, as I await my son's preft- 
enoe here, my heart is overwhelmed with anguish. 
I feel as if I were about to do him an injustice, 
and for all the kingdoms of the world I would not 
do him wrong." 

"Nay," replied the father, **your miyesty is 
about to rescue that beloved son from destruc- 
tion ; but as your miyesty is a loving mother, it 
afflicts you to disappoint your child. Still, our 
Lord has commanded if the right eye offend, to 
pluck it out ; and so is it your majesty's duty to 
pluck from your son's heart the eril growing there, 
even were his heart's blood to follow. The wounds 
you may inflict upon your dear child, for God's 
sake, will soon be healed by His Almighty hand." 

" He was «o happy to become a soldier ! " mur- 
mured the empress, who had resumed her agitated 
walk ; " his eyes were so bright, and his bearing 
was so full of joy and pride 1 My boy is so hand- 
some, so like his dear father, that my heart 
throbs when I see him, as it did in the days when 
we were young lovers ! A laurel-wreath would well 
become his frur brow, and I — how proudly I 
should have welcomed my young hero to my heart 
once more ! Dear, dear boy, must I then wake 
you so rudely from your first dream of ambition ? 
— ^I MT7ST. He would come to evil in the lawless 
life of the camp ; God for^ve him, but he is as 
mad for the fight as Don John of Austria ! I 
should never see him again ; he would seek death 
in his first battle. Oh, I could not survive it ; my 
heart would break if I should have to give up my 
first-bom ! Four of my children lie in the vaults 
of St Stephens — I cannot part with my Joseph ! 
Countess," she said, turning suddenly to her lady 
of honor, " is it not true that Joseph told you he 
thought that the altar of the battle-field and the 
sacrifice of his enemies was — " 

**His majesty the emperor and his imperial 
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hlghneafl, the Archduke Joseph ! ** said the marshal 
of the household; and the door was flung open for 
their entrance. 

Maria Theresa advanced, and bowed slightly to 
the emperor. 

^ Your majesty's yisit at this unusual hour sur- 
prises me," said she with emphasis. 

** I am aware," replied the emperor graciously, 
''that I was not expected; but as this is the last 
day of our son's residence under the parental roof^ 
I am sure that my wife will see nothing strange in 
my visit. I was with the archduke when your 
majesty's message reached him, and knowing that 
you obuld have no secrets with the son which the 
father might not hear, I followed the impulse of 
my affection, and came with him." 

" And what signifies this singular and imseemly 
dress in which my son presents himself before his 
sovereign?" asked Maria Theresa, angrily sui^ 
veying the uniform which, nevertheless, she ac- 
knowledged in her heart was beyond expression 
becoming to him. 

*' Pardon me, your majesty," replied the son, 
** I had tried on the uniform, and if I was to obey 
your summons at once, there was no time for a 
change in my dress." 

** And, indeed," said the emperor, *' I think the 
dress becoming. Our boy will make a fine-look- 
ing soldier." 

The empress being precisely of that opinion 
herself, was so much the more vexed at her hus- 
band for giving it expression. She bit her lip, 
and her brow contracted, as was usual with her 
when she was growing angry. 

^ You held it then as a fact, my son, that you 
were a soldier ? " said she, catchmg her breath with 
.inxiety. 

Joseph raised his fine eyes, with an imploring 
expression, to the face of his mother. *' Your 
majesty had promised me that I should be a sol- 
dier," replied he firmly, *' and I have never yet 
known my mother to break her imperial word to 
Uie least of her subjects." 

** Hear him 1 " cried the empress, with a laugh 
of derision, " he almost threatens me I This young 
sir will try to make it a point of honor with me to 
keep my word." 

" Pardon me, your majesty," replied Joseph 
calmly, *'I have never allowed myself to doubt 
your imperial word for one moment of my life." 

''Well, then, your highness has my imperial 
permission to doubt it now," cried the empress, 
severely humiliated by the implied rebuke ; " I al- 
low you to doubt whether I will ever hold prom- 
ises that have been rashly and injudiciously 
made." 

" Why, your majesty," cried the emperor, " sure- 
ly you will not retract your word in the face of 
the whole worid, that knows of Joseph's appoint- 
ment!" 

" What to me is the opinion of the world ? " 
returned the haughty empress. " To Ood and my 
conscience alone I am responsible for my acts, 
and to them I will answer it that I take back my 
promise, and declare that Joseph shall not go 
into the army ! " 

Joseph uttered a cry of anguisn. ''Mother! 
mother ! " sobbed the unhappy boy, " it cannot be ! " 

" Why can it not be ? " said the empress, 
haughtily. 

"Because it would be a cruel and heartless 
deed," cried the archduke, losing all control 



over himself, " so to make sport of my holiest and 
purest hopes in life ; and because I never, never 
can believe that my own mother would seek to 
break my heart" 

The empress was about to return a scathing 
reply, when the emperor laid his gentle hand upon 
her shoulder, and the words died upon her lips. 

" I beseech of you, my wife,'* said he, " to re- 
member that we are not alone. Joseph is no 
child ; and it ill becomes any but his parents to 
witness his humiliation. Have the goodness, then, 
to dismiss your attendants, and let us deal with 
our son alone." 

" Why shall I dismiss them ? " cried the em* 
press, " they are my trusty confidants ; and they 
have a right to hear all that the future Emperor of 
Austria presumes to say to his mother ! " 

" Pardon me," replied the emperor, " I diflfer 
with you, and desire ihai they should not hear our 
family discussions. In these things I too have my 
right ; aud if your mijesty does not oonmiand 
them to leave the room, I do." 

Maria Theresa looked at the countenance of her 
husband, which was firm and resolved in its ex- 
pression. In her confusion she could find no retort. 
The emperor waited awhile, and seeing that she 
did not speak, he turned toward the two followers, 
who stood, without moving, at their posts. 

" I request the Ck>untess Fuchs and Father Por- 
hammer to leave the room," sud he, with dignity. 
" Family concerns are discussed in private." 

The pair did not go. Father Porhammer inter- 
rogated the face of £be empress ; and the counteat, 
indignant that her curiosity was to be frustrated, 
looked defiant 

This bold disregard of her husband's command 
was irritating to the feelings of the empress. She 
thought that his orders should have outweighed 
her mere remonstrance, and she now felt it her 
duty to signify as much. 

"Countess Fuchs," said she, "doubtless the 
emperor has not spoken loud enough for you to 
hear the command he has just given you. You 
have not understood his words, and I wfil take 
the trouble to repeat them. The emperor said, ' I 
request the Countess Fuchs and Father Porham- 
mer to leave the room. Our family concerns we 
will discuss in private.' " 

The lady of honor colored, and, with deep in- 
clinations, Father Porhammer and herself left the 
room. 

Maria Theresa looked after them until the door 
was shut, then she smilingly reached her hand to 
the emperor, who thanked her with a pressure 
and a look of deepest afibction. The archduke 
had retired to the embrasure of a window, per- 
haps to seek composure, perhaps to hide his tears. 

" Now," said Maria Theresa, sternly, while her 
fiery eyes sought the figure of her son, " now we 
are alone, and Joseph is at liberty to speak. I 
beg him to remember, that in the person of his 
mother, he also sees his sovereign, and that the 
empress will resent every word of disloyalty 
spoken to the parent And I hold it to be highly 
disloyal for my son to accuse me of making sport 
of his hopes. I have not come to my latest de- 
termination from cruelty or caprice ; I have made 
it in the strength of my maternal love to shield 
my child from sin, and in the rectitude of my im- 
perial responsibility to my people who have a 
right to claim from me that I bestow upon them 
a monarch who is worthy to reign over Austria. 
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Therefore, my son, as empress and mother, I say 
that you shall remain. That is now my unalter- 
able wUI. If this decision grieves you, be humble 
and Bubmissiye; and remember that it is your 
duty, as son and subject, to obey without demur- 
ring. Then shall we be good friends, and greet 
one another heartily, as though you had at this 
moment returned from the Tictorious battle-field. 
There is my hand. Be welcome, my dear and 
much-beloYed child.*' 

The heart of the empress had gradually soft- 
ened, and as she smiled and extended her hand, 
her beautiful eyes were filled to overflowing with 
tears. But Joseph, deathly pale, crossed his 
arms, and returned her glances of love with a 
haughty, defiant look, that almost approached to 
dislike. 

" My son," said the emperor, " do you not see 
your dear mother's hand extended to meet yours ? " 

'* I see it, I see it," cried Joseph, passionately, 
" but I cannot take it — ^I cannot play my part in 
this mockery of a return. No, mother, no, I can- 
not kiss the hand that has so cruelly dashed my 
hopes to earth. And you wish to carry your tyr- 
anny so far as to exact that I receive it with a 
smile ? Oh, mother, my heart is breaking I Have 
pity on me, and take back those cruel words ; let 
me go, let me go. Do not make me a byword 
for the world, that hereafter will refuse me its re- 
spect. Let me go, if but for a few weeks, and on 
the day that you command my return, I will come 
home. Oh, my heart was too small to hold the 
love I bore you for your consent to my departure. 
It seemed to me that I had just began to live ; 
the world was full of beauty, and I forgot all the 
trials of my childhood. For one week I have 
been young, dear mother ; hurl me not back again 
into that dark dungeon of solitude where so 
much of my short life has been spent Do not 
condemn me to live as I have hitherto lived ; give 
me freedom, give me my manhood's rights ! " 

** No, no I a thousand times no 1 " cried the ex- 
asperated empress ; " I see now^at I am right to 
keep such an unfeeling and ungrateful son at 
home. He talks of his suiTerings forsooth I What 
haa he ever suffered at my hands ? " 

*' What have I suffered ? " exclaimed Joseph, 
whose teeth chattered as if he were having a 
chill, and who was no longer in a state to suppress 
the terrible eruption of his heart's agony. ** What 
have I suffered, ask you ? I will tell you, em- 

Kres8-mother,what I have suffered since first I could 
>ve, or think, or endure. As a child I have felt 
that my mother loved another son more than she 
loved me. When my longing eyes sought hers, they 
were riveted upon another face. When my brother 
and I have sinned together, he has been forgiven, 
when I have been punished. Sorrow and jealousy 
were in my heart, and no one cared enough for 
me to ask why I wept I was left to suffer with- 
out one word of kindness — and you wondered 
that I was tadtum, and mocked at my slighted 
longings for love, and called them by hard names. 
And then you pointed to my caressed and in- 
dulged brother, and bade me be gay like him I " 
" My son, my son I " cried the emperor, '* con- 
trol yourself; you know not what you say." 

" Let him go on, Francis," said the pale mother, 

'* it is well tlmt I should know his heart at last" 

" Yes," continued the maddened archduke, " let 

me go on, for in my heart there is nothing but 

misery and slighted affection. Oh, mother. 



mother I " exclaimed he, suddenly changing firom 
defiance to the most pathetic entreaty, "on my 
knees I implore you to let me go ; have mercy, 
have mercy upon your wretched son 1 " 

And the young prince, with outstretched 
hands, threw himself upon his knees before his 
mother. The long-suppressed tears gushed forth, 
and the wild tempest of his ungovernable fury was 
spent, and now he sobbed as if indeed his young 
heart was breaking. 

The emperor coold scarcely restrain the im- 
pulse he felt to weep with his son ; but he came 
and laid his hand upon the poor boy's head, ^ and 
looked with passionate entreaty at the empress. 

**Dear Theresa," said he, "be compassionate 
and forgiving. Pardon hiip, beloved, the hard 
and unjust words which, in the bitterness of a 
first sorrow, he has spoken to the best of mothers. 
Raise him up firom the depths of his despair, and 
grant the boon, for which, I am sure, he will love 
you beyond bounds." 

• " I wish that I dared to grant it to yourself, 
Francis," replied the empress, sadly and tearfully; 
"but you see that he has made it impossible. 
I dare not do it The mother has no right to 
plead with the empress for her rebellious son. 
What he has said I freely forgive— God grant that 
I may forget it 1 Well do I know how stormy is 
youth, and I remember that Joseph is my son. It 
is the wild Spanish blood of my ancestry that 
boils in his veins, and, therefore, I forgive him 
with all my heart But revoke my last sentence- 
that I cannot do. To do so would be to confirm 
him in wrong. Rise, my son Joseph — ^I forgive 
all your cruel words ; but what I have said, I have 
said. Tou remain at home." 

Joseph rose slowly from his knees. The tears 
in his eyes were dried ; his lips were compressed, 
and once more he wore the old look of cold and 
sullen indifference. He made a profound inclina- 
tion before his mother. " I have heard the em- 
press's comnumds," said he, in a hoarse and un- 
natural voice ; " it is my duty to obey. Allow me 
to go to my prison, that I may doff this manly 
garb, wnlch is no longer suitable to my blasted 
career." 

Without awaiting the answer, he turned away, 
and with hasty strides left the room. 

The empress watched him in speechless anxiety. 
As the door closed upon him, her features assumed 
an expression of the deepest tenderness, and she 
said : " Go quickly, Franz— go after him. Try to 
comfort and sustain him. I do not know why, 
but I feel uneasv — " 

At that moment a cry was heard in the ante- 
room, and the fidl of a heavy body to the floor. 

" God help me — ^it is Joseph I " shrieked the 
empress ; and, forgetting all ceremony, she darted 
from the room, and ru^ed by her dismayed at- 
tendants through the anteroom, out into the coc- 
ridor. Stretched on the floor, insensible and life- 
less, lay her son. 

Without a word the empress waved off the 
crowd that was assembled around his body. The 
might of her love gave her supernatural strength, 
and folding her arms around her child, she cov- 
ered his pale face with kisses, and from the very 
midst of the frightened attendants she bore him 
herself to her room, where she laid him sofUy up- 
on her own bed. 

No one except the emperor had ventured to 
follow. He stood near, and reached the raits, 
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to which the empress had eilentl j pointed. She 
rubbed her son^s temples, held the salts to his 
nostrils, and at last, when he gave signs of life, 
she tamed to the emperor and burst into tears. 

** Oh, Franz,*' said she, ** I almost wish that he 
were sick, that day and night I might watch by 
his bedside, and his poor heart might feel the 
full extent of a mother's love for her first-bom 
child." 

Perhaps God granted her prayer, that these two 
noble hearts might no longer be estranged, but 
that each might at last meet 'the other in the full- 
est confidence of mutual love. 

A violent attack of fever followed the swoon of 
thfe archduke. The empress never left his side. 
He slept in her own room, and she watched over 
him with gentlest and most affectionate care. 

Whenever Joseph awaked from his fever-dreams 
and unclosed his eyes, there, close to his bedside, 
he saw the empress, who greeted him with loving 
words and softest caresses. Whenever, in his fever* 
thirst, he called for drink, her hand held the cup 
to his parched lips ; and whenever that soft, cool 
hand was laid upon his hot brow, he fdt as if its 
touch chased away all pain and soothed all sorrow. 

When he had recovered enoush to sit up, still 
his mother would not consent for him to leave her 
room for his own. As long as he was an invalid, 
he should be hers alone. In her room, and through 
her loving care, should he find returning healSi. 
Uis sisters and brothers assembled there to cheer 
him with their childish mirth, and his young 
friend, Dominick Kaunitz, came daily to entertaui 
him with his lively gossip. Altogether, the arch- 
duke was happy. If he had lost fame, he had 
found love. 

One day, when, cushioned in his great soft arm- 
chair, he was chatting with his favorite tutor. 
Count Bathiany, the empress entered the room, 
her face lit up with a hi^py smile, while in her 
hands she held an Hid of red morocco. 

''What think you I have in this ^t, dearf " 
she said, coming forward, and bending over her 
son to bestow a kiss. 

" I do not know ; but I guess it is some new 
gift of love from my mother's dear hand." 

** T^ — rightly guessed. It if a genuine g^ft of 
lore, and, with God's grace, it may prove the 
brightest gift in your future crown. Since I would 
not let you leave my house, my son, I feel it my 
duty, at least, to do my best to make your home a 
happy one. I also wish to show you that, in my 
sight, you are no longer a boy, but a man worthy 
to govern your own household. Look at the pic- 
ture in this case, and if it pleases you, my darling 
son, I give you, not only the portrait, but the 
original alsa" 

She handed him the case, in which \ay the minia- 
ture of a young girl of surpassing beauty, whose 
large, dark eyes seemed to gaze upon him with a 
look of melancholy entreaty. 

The archduke contemplated the picture for some 
time, and gradually over his pale fiice there stole a 
fludh of vague delight 

" Well ! " asked the empress, ** does the maiden 
please you ? " 

"Please me!" echoed the archduke, without 
withdrawing his eyes from the picture. "'lis the 
image of an angel I There is something in her 
look so beseeching, something in her smile so sad, 
that I feel as if I would fall at her feet and weep ; 
and yet, mother — " 



" Hear him, Franz," cried Maria Theresa to the 
emperor, who, unobserved by his son, had entered 
the room. "Hear our own child! love in his 
heart wUl be a sentiment as holy, as faithful, and 
as profound as it has been with us for many 
happy years ! Will you have the angel for your 
wife, Joseph ? " 

The archduke raised his expressive eyes to the 
face of his mother. '* If I will have her I " mur- 
mured he, sadly. "Dear mother, would she 
deign to look upon me? Will she not rather 
turn away from him to whom the whole world is 
indifferent?" 

" Hy precious child, she will love and honor 
you, as the world will do, when it comes to know 
your noble heart" And once more the empress 
bent over her son and imprinted a kiss upon hia 
pale brow. " It is settled then, my son, that you 
shall offer your hand to this beautiful girl. In 
one week you will have attained your nineteenth 
birthday, and you shall give a good example to 
your sisters. Bo you like the prospect ? " 

" Tes, dear mother, I am perfectly satisfied." 

" And you do not ask her name or rank ? " 

" You have chosen her for me; and I take hex 
firom your hand with6ut name or rank." 

" Well," cried the delighted empress, " Ck>unt 
Bathiany, you have ever been the favorite pre- 
ceptor of the archduke. Upon you, then, shall 
this honorable mission devolve. To-morrow, as 
ambassador extraordinary from our court, you 
shall go in state to ask of Don Philip of Parma 
the hand of his daughter Isabella for his imperial 
highness, the crown prince of Austria." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

AN ITALIAN NIGHT. 

Thx moon is up, but she is hidden behind 
heavy masses of donds — welcome clouds that 
shelter lovers' secrets. The fountains, whose sil- 
very showers keep such sweet tune to the mur- 
muiings of love, plash gently on, hushing the 
sound of lovers' voices; on the bosom of yonder 
marble-cinctuied UJce, two snow-white swans are 
floating silently ; and, far amid groves of myrtle 
and oUve, the nightingale warbles her notes of 
love. Not a step echoes through the long ave- 
nues of the ducal park, not a light glimmers from 
the windows of the ducal palace. 'Tis the hour 
of midnight, and gentle sleep haUi come to all. 

To all, save two. Stay yet awhile behind the 
cloud, tell-tale moon I for there— there are the 
lovers. See where fair Juliet leans from the mar- 
ble balcony; while Romeo, below, whispers of 
plighted vows that naught shall cancel save— 
death 1 

" To-morrow, beloved, to-morrowy thou wilt be 
mine forever?" 

" I will be thine in the laoe of the whole 
worid." 

"And wilt thou never repent? Hast thou 
strength to brave the world's soom for my 
sake?" 

" Do I need strength to stretch forth my hand 
for tiiat which is dearer to me than all the world 
beside? Oh, there is selfishness in my lovoi 
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Biocardo, for it loses si^t of the dangers that 
will threaten thee on the day when thou callest 
me wife P' 

** There is but one danger, dearest — ^that of 
losing thee ! I know no other.'* 

** Still, be cantioos, for my sake. Remember, 
we live on Spanish soil, though Italy's skies are 
orerhead ; and Spanish vengeance is shaip and 
swift Betray not thy hopes by smile or glanoe 
— ^in a few days we will be far away in the para- 
dise where our happiness shall be hidden from all 
eyes, save those of angels. Be guarded, there- 
fore, dear one — ^for see I Even now the moon is 
forth again in all her splendor; and were my 
fiither*s spies to track thee !— Gracious Heaven, 
go t Think of Spanish daggers, and let us part 
for a few short hours.** 

" Well, I will go, strengthened to turn my eyes 
from thy beauty, by thoughts of to-morrow's 
bliss I In the chapel I await thee." 

" I will be there. The priest will not betray 

Ufl?»* 

** He was the fiiend of my childhood — ^we may 
trust him, Isabella." 

" Then, Heaven bless thee 1 good-night. Hark I 
— did I not hear sometfiing rustle in the thicket ? " 

** The wind sighing through the pine-trees, love.** 

*' Then, adieu, till moraing.** 

** Adieu, sweet one I ** 

The moon burst forth in full radiance, and 
revealed the manly form that hurried through 
the avenuQ ; while dear as in noonday could be 
seen the slender white figure that watched his 
retreating steps. 

He is hidden now, but she still lingers, listening 
rmraptured to the fountain's murmur and the 
nightu]gale*s song ; looking upward at the moon 
as she wandered through heaven's pathless way, 
and thinking that never had earth or sky seemed 
so lovely before— 

But hark ! What sounds are those ? A cry, a 
fearful cry rends the air ; and it comes from the 
thicket where, a moment before, he disappeared 
from her sight. 

She started— then, breathless as a statue, she 
Hstened In deadly suspense. Again that cry, that 
dreadful cry, pierces through the stillness of the 
night, free^g her young heart with horror 1 

**Hi3 death-wail!" cried the wretched girl; 
and careless of danger, scarce knowing what she 
did. heeding nothing but the sound of her lover's 
▼oiee^ she sprang from the balcony, and as though 
moonbeams had drawn her thither, she swung 
herself to the ground. For one moment her 
slight form wavered, then she darted forward and 
flew through the avenue to the thicket. Away 
she sped, though the moon shone so bright that 
she could be distinctly seen, her own shadow fol- 
lowing like a dusky phantom behind. 

Be friendly, now, fair moon, and light her to 
her lover, that she may look into his eyes once 
more before they close forever I 

She has reached the spot, and, with a low cry, 
■he throws herself by the side of the tall figure 
that lies stretched at its length upon the green 
sward. 

Tes, it is he ; he whom she loves ; the soul of 
her soul, the life of her life! And be lies cold 
and motionless, his eyes staring blindly upon the 
heavens, his purple lips unclosing to exhale his last 
sighs, while from two hideous wounds in his side 
the blood streams over the white dress of his 



betrothed. But he is not dead ; his blood is slill 
warm* 

She bends over and kisses his cold lips ; she 
tears her lace mantle from her shoulders, and, 
pressing it to his wounds, tries to stanch the 
life-blood welling from his ride. The mantle 
grows scarlet with his gore, but the lips are whiter 
and colder with each kiss. She knows, alas I that 
there is one nearer to him now than she-^Asrad 
Is between her and her lover. He grows colder, 
suffer; and— God !— the death-rattle! 

"Take me with thee; take me, take me!" 
screamed the despairing girl; and her arms clasp- 
ed frantically around the body, until they seemed 
as if they were indeed stiflRening into one etenul 
embrace. 

" Have pity, Riccardo I My life, my soul, leave 
me not here without thee! One word— one look, 
beloved 1 " 

She stared at him in wild deepiur, and seeing 
that he made no sign of response to her pasfdonate 
appeal, she raised her hands to heaven, and Imeel- 
ing by his side, she prayed. 

" God, merdful God, take not his fleeting life 
until he has given me one last word — ^until he has 
told me how long we shall be parted 1 " 

Her arms sank heavily down, and she sought 
the face of the dying man, whispering — oh, how 
tenderly I — " Hear me, my own ; tell me when I 
shall fbllow thee to heaven ! " % 

She ceased, for suddenly she felt him tremble ; 
his eyes moved until they met hers, and once more 
a smile flitted across those blanched lips. He 
ndsed his head, and slowly his body moved, until, 
supported in her arms, he sat erect. Enraptured, 
she laid her cheek to his, and waited ; for love 
had called him back to life, and he would speak. 

'* We shall meet again in three—** 

He fell back, and with a last cry expired. Love 
had struggled hard with death; but death had 
won the victory. 

Isabel shed no tears. She closed her lover's 
eyes ; gave him one long, last ktos ; and, as she 
bent over him, her hair was soaked in his blood. 
She took the mantle, wet with gore, and pressed 
it to her heart. **Predous mantle,** said she, 
** we need not part ; In three days— -or, perchance 
he said three hours — ^we shall lie together in the 
coflBn 1 Until then, Riccardo, farewell ! " 

Slowly she turned and left the horrible place. 
Without faltering, she came up the long moonlit 
avenue, her head thrown back, and her large, lus- 
trous eyes fixed upon heaven, as though she 
sought to find her lover's soul somewhere among 
the floating clouds. 

The moon flung its radiance around her path ; 
and ever, as she walked, it grew brighter, until 
the poor, stricken child of earth looked like a 
glorified saint '*God grant that it be three 
hours!" murmured she; ** three days were an 
eternity ! ** 

She reached the palace, without having thought 
that there was no door open by which she could 
enter, when suddenly a form emerged from tho 
shadowed wall, and a woman's voice whispered : 

^* Quick, for Heaven's sake! the side4oor is 
open, and all in the palace sleep ! " 

" I, too, in three hours shall sleep ! " cried Isa- 
bella, triumphantly, and with these words she fell 
to the ground in a swoon.* 

• Caroline Pichlor, "Memoirs of My Life." Part L, 
page 189. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

ISABELLA OF PABlfA. 

Tbi Prinoesa Isabella slept unosfianj late the 
next morning. Her little beU, that sammoned the 
ladies of honor, had not jet rung, and the day 
was far advanced. The first eameriera seemed 
troubled, and whispered her apprehensions that 
the princess was sick ; for she had observed, for 
some days, she said, that her highness had looked 
pale. 

**Bat we mast go into her room, ladies," added 
she, ** for it is almost time for her highness to visit 
the duke, and he never forgives an omission of 
ceremonial. Follow me, then ; / will undertake 
to awaken the princess.*' 

Sbe opened the door softly, and entered the 
sleeping-room of the princess, followed by the 
other maids of honor. 

^ She sleeps yet," said the eameriera ; " hot I 
m%ui waken her,'* mnnnored she to herself, " it is 
my duty.** 

She advanced, and drew aside the heavy folds 
of the pmk-^k curtains that hung around the 
bed. 

'* Pardon me, your highness,*' she whispered ; 
" but— *» 

She slopped; for, to her great surprise, the 
princess was awake. She lay in her long white 
night-dress, with her hands crossed over her 
braast, and her head ooshionedonthe roeecolored 
pillow that contrasted painfully with the pallor 
of her marble-white face. Her large eyes were 
distended, and fixed upon a picture of the blessed 
Yirgm that hung at the foot of the bed. Slowly 
her looks turned upon her attendants, who, breath- 
las and frightened, gazed upon the rosy pillow, 
and the pallid fooe that lay in its midst, dazzling 
their eyes with its whiteness. 

*^ Pardon me,** again whispered the eameriera^ 
*'it is almost noonday.'* 

^ What hour f ** murmured the princess. 

*' It is ten o^clock, your hi^mess.'* 

The princess shivered, and exdaimed, **For 
three days, then 1 ** And taming away, she be- 
pan to pray in a low voice, and none but God 
knew the meaning of that whispered prayer. 

Her prayer over, she passed her little white 
hand over the dark locks that fell around her fisice 
and made an effort to rise. 

Her nudds of honor saw that she was HI, and 
hastened to assist her. The hour of the princesses 
toilet was to her attendants the most delightful 
hour of the day. From her bedchamber all cere- 
monial was bttttshed ; and there, with her young 
companions, Isabella was accustomed to laugh, 
jest, sing, and be as merry and as free from care 
as the least of her Cither's subjects. 

Philip of Parma was by biiih a Spaniard, one 
of the sons of Fliilip the Fifth. After the vidssl- 
tades of war which wrested Naples and Panna 
from the hands of Austria, Don Carlos of Spain 
became king of Naples, and Don Philip, duke of 
Parma. Isabdla, then a child of seven years, had 
been allowed the privilege of taking with her to 
Italy her young playmates, who, for form*s sake, 
as she grew mder, became her maids of honor. 
Bat they were her dear and chosen friends, and 
with them she was accustomed to speak the Span- 
ish language only. 



Her mother, daughter of Louis XV., had in- 
troduced French customs into the court of Par- 
ma, and during her lifo the gayety and grace of 
French manners had rendered that court one of 
the most attractive in Europe. But the lovdy 
Duchess of Parma died, and with her died all that 
made coart life endurable. The French language 
was forbidden, and French costoms were banish- 
ed. Some said that the duke had loved his wifb 
so deeply, that in his grief he had excluded from 
his court every thing suggestive of his past happi- 
ness. Others contended that he had made her 
life BO wretched by his jealous and tyrannical con- 
duct, that remorse had driven him to banish, if 
possible, every reminder of the woman whom he 
had almost murdered. 

In the hearts of her children the mother's 
memory was enshrined ; and the brother and sis- 
ter were accustomed for her sake, in thdr private 
intercourse, to speak Aa* language altogether. 

At court they spoke the language of the coun- 
try; and Isabella— who with her friends sang 60- 
leroe and danced the eathiaoa; with her brother, 
read Radne and Gom^e — ^was equally happy 
while she hung enrapture upon the strains of 
Peigolese'e music, or gazed entranced upon the 
pictures of Oorreggio and the Veronese. The prin- 
cess herself was both a painter and mosidan, and 
no one, more than she, loved Italy and Italian art 

Sach, until this wretched morning, had been the 
Hfe of young Isabella. What was she now ? A 
cold, white image, in whose staring eyes the light 
was quenched— fit>m whose blanched lips the 
smile had fled forever I 

Her grieved attendants could scarcely suppress 
thdr tears, as sadly and silently they arrayed her 
in her rich robes; while she, not seeming to know 
where she was, gaied at her own reflected image, 
with a look of stupid horror. They dressed her 
beautiful hair, and bound it up in massy braids. 
They smoothed it over her death-cold forehead, 
and shuddered to see how like a oorpee she looked. 
At last the task was at an end, and the camerie' 
ra coming toward her, offered the cup of choco- 
late which she was accustomed to drink at that 
hour. Tenderiy she besought the unhappy giri to 
partake of it, but Isabella waved away the cup, 
saying: 

^ Dear friend, offer me no earthly food. I pine 
for the banquet of angels. Let the chaplain be 
called to bring the viatieum, I wish to receive 
the last sacraments of the dying." 

A cry of horror burst from the lips oTthe maids 
of honor. 

**The chaplain! The last sacraments! For 
you, my beloved child ? " asked the sobbing eo- 
merxera, 

t*For me,'* replied Isabella. 

** Heavenly Father! "exdaimed the q/a. ^Have 
you then presumed to antidpate the vrill of God, 
and to go before His presence, uncalled ? *' 

'^ No, no, death will come to me, I will not seek 
it I will endure life aa long as God wills, but, in 
three days, I shall be called hence." 

The young eirls crowded around her, weeping, 
and imploring her not to leave them. 

Isabella's white lips parted with a strange snule. 
" You tdl me not to die, dear friends ; do you not 
see that I am already dead f Uy heart is bleeding.*' 

The hand of the eameriera was laid upon her 
ann, and she whbpered : ** My ohild, be silent; yoa 
know not what you say.'* 
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Isabella bowed her head, and then looking ten- 
derly around at her kneelmg companions, she said : 
^ Rise and sit by me, my dear girls, and lieten to 
what I am about to say, for we speak together for 
the last time on earth." 

The maidens arose, and obeyed, while Isabella 
leaned her head for a few moments upon the bo- 
som of her mother's friend, the ccaneriera. There 
was a pause, during which the poor girl seemed to 
have received some comfort in tiiose mendly arms ; 
for she finally sighed, and, raising her head again, 
she spoke solemnly, but not unnaturally. 

" I had hist night a singular vision," she said. 
" The spirit of my mother appeared to me, and 
said that in three days I was to die. I believe in 
this vision. Do not weep, dear sisters ; I go to 
eternal rest life is bitter, death is sweet. Pray 
for me, that my mother's prophetic words be veri- 
fied; and you, beloved friend of that mother," 
added she, kissing the eameriera'B cheek, ^*you 
who know the depths of my heart, and its secret, 
silent agony, pray for your child, and praying, ask 
of her heavenly Fatheiv-death." 

The aja made no reply, she waa weeping with 
the others. 

Isabella contemplated the group for a moment, 
while a ray of life lit up her eyes, showing that, 
even now, it was sad to part from her friends for- 
ever. But the expression was momentary. Hei 
fikce returned to its deadly paleness, as gasping for 
breath, she stammered: "Now — now — ^for — ^my 
frtJber I Estrella, go to the apartments of the 
duke, and say that I desire an interview with his 
royal h';ghne8S." 

The young girl returned in a few momenta with 
an anf.wer. His royal highness had that morn- 
ing g'me some distance in the country on a hunt- 
ing excursion, and would be absent for several 
day&. 

Isabella looked at the cameriera, who still 
stocd beside her, and her pale lips quivered. 
" Did I not know it f " whispered she ; " I told 
yon truly, hs did it 1 God for^ve him, I can- 
not — ^And now," continued she, aloud, " now to 
my last earthly afiUra." 

So saying, she called for her caskets of jewels 
and divided them between the young maids of 
Iionor ; and cutting from her hair one rich, massy 
lock, she placed it in Estrella's hand, saying, 
" Share it among you alL" 

To the cameriera she gave a sealed packet^ and 
then bade them leave her to heraelf ; for the 
ringing of the chapel bell announced the depar- 
ture of the priest thence, with the blessed sacra- 
ment. 

The sacred rites were ended. On her knees the 
Princess Isabella had made her confession, and 
had revealed to the shuddering priest the horrible 
secrets of the preceding night. She had received 
absolution, and had partaken of the holy com- 
munion. 

** Now, my child," said the priest, in a voice 
tremulous with sympathy, "you have received 
the blessing of God, and you are prepared for His 
coming. May He be merciful to you, and grant 
your prayer for release from this earth I I, too, 
will, pray that your martyrdom be short." 

"Amen 1 " softly murmured Isabella. 

" But the ways of the Lord are inscrutable, and 
it may be that He wills it otherwise. If; in His 
incomprehensible wisdom. He should declare that 
your days shall be long on this earth, promise me 



to endure your lot with resignation, nor seek to 
hasten what He has deemed it best to delay f " 

" I promise, holy fether." 

" Make a vow, then, to the Lord, that by the 
memory of your mother you will fulfil every duty 
that presents itself to you in life, until God has 
spoken the word that will call you to Himsell" 

" I swear, by the memory of my mother, that 
I will live a life of resignation and of usefulness 
until God in £[is mercy, shall free me from my 
prison." 

"Right, dear unhappy child," said the father, 
smoothing, with his trembling hands, the soft hur 
that lay on either side of her forehead. " May 
God reward thee, and in His infinite mercy shorten 
thy Bufferings t " 

He stooped, and kissing her pale brow, made 
the sign of the cross above her kneeling figure. 
Then, with eyes blinded by tears, he slowly re- 
treated to his own room, where he threw himself 
upon his knees and prayed that God would give 
strength to them botiti to bear the cross of thait 
dreadful secret. 

Isabella, too, remained alone. In feverish long- 
ing for death, she sat, neither hearing 'the voices 
of her friends who begged for admission, nor the 
pleadings of her brother, who besought her to see 
him and give him one last embrace. Through the 
long night that followed, still kneeling, she pray- 
ed. When the sun rose, she murmurea, " To-mor- 
row I " and through the day her fancy wandered 
to the verge of madness. Sometimes visions of 
beckoning angels swarmed around her ; then they 
fled, and m their places stood a hideous skeleton, 
that, with ghastly smile, held out his fleshless 
hand, and strove to clasp hers. 

Again the night set in, and the next morning 
at break of day, Isabella rose fit>m her knees, 
and, hailing the rising sun, cried exultingly, " To- 
day!" 

Exhausted from fasting and such long vigils 
her head reeled, and she staggerod to her couch. 
A cold shudder crept over her limbs; all waa 
dark as night about her ; she tried to clasp her 
hands in prayer and could not, for they were 
numb and powerless. " This is welcome death 1 " 
thought she, and her lips parted with a happy 
smfle. Her head fell backward on the pillow, 
and her senses fled. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THB AMBASSABOB XXTBAOBDINABY. 

Thb Prinoesa Isabella opened her eyes, and in 
their dark and lustrous depths shone returning 
reason ; they glared no more with fever-madneas, 
but were sadder and sweeter than ever. 

She gazed at the forms that surrounded her 
bedside; at the priest, who, with folded hands, 
was praying at her head ; at the eamerUray who 
knelt beside him; at the young ^Is, who, 
gathered in a lovely group at her feet, smiled and 
wept by turns as she looked upon them; and 
lastly, she felt a kiss upon her hand, and, looking 
there, she beheld her brother, who wept with 
joy. 

" Where am I ? " aaked she, feebly. 
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''You are with those who love you best, dar- 
ling," said Fernando, joyAilIy. "With us, who 
have prayed so long, thAt the good Grod has 
heard and restored you to life." 

"I still live, then," said she, sadly. **And 
how long have I lain here, friends ? " 

The priest adyanoed, and blessing her, took her 
by the hand. ** For four weeks, daughter, you 
have been unconscious of every thing ^at passed 
around you. Tou see, therefore, that your heav- 
enly Father bids you live." 

" Four weeks ?" whispered the poor girl. " Then, 
in three months we shall meet again." 

She closed her eyes, and lay silent for a while. 
At length, the priest, bending close to her ear, 
whispered, " Thmk, daughter, of the vows, which, 
by the memory of your mother, you have made 
to God I " 

" I will remember them," murmured she, sadly. 

And from this day she mended, until life and 
Btrength were restored to her even as before. She 
thought of her vow, and made no resistance to 
the will of Heaven ; but she hoped for death, and 
awaited her three months. 

Sustained by these hopes, she recovered. But 
her heart was wounded past all cure ; gone were 
her smiles and her songs. Quietly, sadly, and 
solemnly glided away the new life to which she 
had been born through death. 

The first day on wUch she felt able to leave her 
room, she srnt to crave an audience of her father. 
She had been told that, during her delirium, he 
had often visited her chamber; but, since her con- 
valescence, he had not sent so much as an inquiry 
after her health. 

He did not, however, deny the interview she 
sought He awaited his daughter, said the mes- 
senger, in his own apartments. 

The princess shuddered, and a deadly faintness 
came over her. 

^ My God t my God I will I ever be able to go 
through this bitter hour ? Must I, indeed, look 
upon him who—" 

She closed her eyes to shut out the frightful re- 
membrance. Then, gathering all her strength for 
the trial, she rose to Beek her father, and make 
one last request of him. 

With her head thrown proudly back, and her 
dark eyes flashing with resolve, she entered his 
cabinet 

The duke was entirely alone. He had dismissed 
his attendants, and now stood in the centre of the 
room, awaiting his daughter in gloomy silence. 
His cold, stem features had grown more repulsive 
than ever to the unhappy girl ; his piercing eyes 
more revengeful ; his thin, pale lips more cruel 
He seemed to her a pitiless stranger, and she 
could not advance to meet him. Powerless and 
faint, she stood at the door; all her strength 
gone. 

A few moments of anguish went by, and then 
the duke, extending his hand, said, in a tone of 
command, " Come hither, Isabella." 

She stepped forward, and almost touched his 
hand, when, shuddering, her arm dropped heavily 
down, and, forgetting all caution, she murmured, 
in tones of deepest agony, '' I cannot ! I cannot I " 

The duke^s eyes shot fire, as he, too, dropped 
his extended hand, and deep, angry folds wrinkled 
Us forehead. 

" Why have you desired this interview ? " asked 



" I have a request to prefer, my father," replied 
Isabella. 

He bent his head. '* Speak," said he. 

*^ I come to entreat of my father the permission 
to take the vdl." 

" And wherefore, I should like to know ? " said 
the duke, carelessly. 

" That I may dedicate my few remaining days 
to the service of the Lord." 

** Girlish folly I " said he, with a contemptuous 
laugh, while he paced up and down the room. 

Isabella made no reply, but stood awaiting a 
more direct answer to her petition. Suddenly, he 
came up to her, and spoke : 

"I cannot grant your request," said he. "I 
have other plans for you. The grandchild of the 
King of Spain cannot be permitted to die a peni- 
tent in a cloister ; if she has atonement to make 
for crime, let her make it, not under the serge of 
the nun, but under the purple of the empress." 

" I have no ambition," said Isabella, trembling. 
** Allow me, I entreat you, to enter a convent" 

'* I repeat that I have other plans for you. I, 
too, have no ambition for ^u," said the father, 
coldly, " but I am ambitious 'for my house, and 
through you I shall attam my end. One of the 
greatest monarchs of Europe has sought your 
hand for the heir of her throne, and I have re- 
solved that you shall become his wife." 

" Fate will refuse it to him — ^Fate, more merd- 
All than my father. I have but a few weeks to 
live— before a month has elapsed, I shall be in 
my grave." 

*^ Go there, if it pleases you," cried the duke, 
'^ but die with royal robes about you. Tou shall 
not die a nun." 

** No one on earth, my father, has a right to 
detain me. If your highness refuse your consent, 
I wUl fly to a convent without your permission. 
And princely though you be, you shall not drag 
from the altar the bride of the Lord." 

" Ah, you rebel against my authority !" cried 
the duke, with a look that sent a deadly pang to 
the heart of his daughter. '* Enow, that I have 
power to judge you for such treason, and lay 
your defiant head upon the block ! " 

" I do not fear death," replied Isabella; "I 
await it with impatience." 

" Ah I you are possessed with a lovesick desire 
to die ! But hear what I have to say, and mark 
it well I will relate to you an aflkir that took 
place— whilst you were ill The only son of one 
of the noblest families in Parma, the pride of 
his race, and the idol of his parents, concdved 
a plot against my house, whose treason was equal 
to parricide. I learned his designs ; and with my 
own eyes and my own ears, I verified his guilt 
He was an archtraitor ; he had deserved to die 
on the scafibld. But I had pity on his family, 
and spared them the disgrace of a public ex- 
ecution. I took his life secretly, and his parents 
are spared the shame of knowing how he died. 
Shall I tell you the name of this dead traitor? " 

Isabella raised her hand, and parting her 
blanched lips, she said hoarsely, '* No no t In 
mercy, no I " 

"Very well, then I proceed. This traitor, 
whom I judged, and to whom I dealt his death- 
stab, had an accomplice. Do you listen ? " 

like a broken lily, Isabella's head sank down 
upon her breast 

" Ah I you listen. The accomplice is placed in 
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a position which makes it iiieipedient for me to 
punish her in her own person. But should she 
thwart me, should she not fully and cheeriully 
comply with my demands upon her loyalty, I will 
see that she suffers more than death in the family 
of her accomplice. I shall publish the f^ilt of the 
dead criminsd to the whole world ; I will disgrace 
and dishonor his whole race, and his young sister, 
with her parents, shall be driven p^miless from my 
realms, to beg or starve in a stranger land." 

" Father I *' cried the wretched girl, while her 
every limb quivered with the torture he inflicted, 
'^ I am ready to do your wiU. I will marry whom 
you choose, and so long as God condemns me to 
earth, I will obey you in aU things. But you shall 
promise me on your princely honor to ehield from 
all abame or harm the family of — of— the de- 
ceased ; 10 befriend his sister, and if she should 
ever wish to marry, to honor and favor her choice. 
Promise me this, and as long as I live I submit 
to your will." 

"I promise, on my honor, to do all this, and to 
forget for their sakes the crime of their son." 

'* I promise also, on my sacred honor, to accept 
the husband you have chosen for me. But I will 
not suffer long, for my life is almost spent" 

The duke shrugged his shoulders. 

" Tour highness," continued his daughter, 
" will inform me on what day I am to be affi- 
anced. I await your conmiands, and beg your 
highnesses permission to withdraw to my apart- 
ments." 

'^ Have you nothing more to say to your father, 
Isabella ? " asked he in a faltering voice. 

" Nothing more to say to your royal highness." 
She courtesicd deeply, and, without a glance at her 
father, left the room. 

The duke looked after her with an expression of 
sorrow. "I have lost her forever!" said he. 
*' When I struck him, I pierced her heart also. 
Well, so let it be 1 Better a dead child than a dis- 
honored house ! '* 

He then rang a little golden bell, and ordered 
preparations to be made for another grand hunt 
on the morrow. 

Isabella accepted her destiny nobly. She re- 
solved to ful£l her promises strictly; but she 
hoped that God would be satisfied with the sacri- 
fice, and release her before the day of her nuptials. 

Fkially came the day on which, for the third 
time, she had hoped to die. She felt a solemn joy 
steal over her heart, and she desired her maids of 
honor to deck her in bridal white. Her dark hair 
was wreathed with orange-blossoms, and in her 
bosom she wore an orange-bud. She was lovely 
beyond expression, and her attendants whispered 
among themselves, though Isabella neither saw 
nor heard them. She who awaited death took no 
heed of what was going on around her in the palace. 

And yet her stake in that palace was great On 
the day before the embassy had arrived, which 
was to change her fate, and open to her a new life 
at the court of the Austrian empress. 

Thei duke had received his guests with royal 
courtesy. But he had besought the count to post- 
pone his interview with the princess until the mor- 
row ; for with cruel mockery of his child^s sorrow, 
Philip of Parma had contrived that the day on 
which she had hoped to meet her dead lover, 
should be the day of her betrothal to the Arch- 
duke of Austria. 

Isabella was the only person in the palace who 



had not heard of the arrival. She had withdrawn 
into her private cabinet, and there she counted 
every pulsation of her heart She dared not hope 
to die a natural death ; she was looking forward 
to some accident that was to release her frt>m 
life ; something direct from the hand of God she 
thought would, on that day, make good the 
prophecy of her lover. 

She hoped, watched, prayed. She was startled 
from her solitude by a knocking at the door, and 
her father's voice called for admission. 

The princess, obedient to her promise, rose and 
opened the door. Her fiither surveyed her with a 
smile of derision. " Ton have done well," said 
he, *^ to deck yourself as a bride ; not as the bride 
of Death, but as the affianced wife of the Ihrinp 
lover who will one day make you empress of 
Austria. His ambassador awaits us now ui the 
great hall of state. Follow me into the next room, 
where your maids of honor are assembled to at- 
tend you. Mark me, Isabella ! When we arrive 
in the hall, the ambassador will advance, and in 
terms befitting the honor conferred, he will re- 
quest your acceptance of the archduke's hand. I 
leave it to your tact and discretion to answer 
him as becomes the princess of a great and royal 
house." 

*^ And will your biglmess perform your promise 
to 1710/" asked Isabella calmly. ** Shall his 
parents live secure in possession of their noble 
name and estates ; and shall his sister be the 
special object of your highnesses protection and 
fiivor f " 

" 1 will do all this, provided you give me satis- 
faction as relates to your marriage." 

Isabella bowed. *'Then I am ready to accom- 
pany your royal highness to the hall of state, and 
to accept with courtesy the offer of the Austrian 
ambassador." 

Forth went the beautiful martyr and her train 
through the gorgeous apartments of the palace, 
until wey reach^ the hall of the throne. 

In the centre of the hall the duke left his 
daughter and her attendants, while he mounted 
the throne and took his seat upon the ducal 
chair. 

And now advanced Count Bathiany. With all 
the fervor which her matchless beauty inspired, 
he begged of the princess her fair hand for his 
future sovereign the Archduke of Austria, As the 
count ceased, every eye turned toward the in- 
fanta. She had listened with calm dignity to the 
words of the ambassador, and hef large, melan- 
choly eyes had been riveted upon his face while he 
delivered his errand. There was a pause— a £ew 
moments were needed by that broken heart to 
hush its meanings, and bare itself for the sacri- 
fice. The brow of the duke darkened, and he was 
about to interpose, when he saw his daughter bow 
her head. Then she spoke, and every one bent 
forward to listen to the silvery tones of her voice. 

" I feel deeply honored," said she, ^' by the 
preference of her imperial mi\jesty of Austria ; an 
alliance with her eldest son is above my deserts ; 
but since it is their desire, I accept the great 
honor conferred upon me. I regret, however, 
that their migesties should have directed their 
choice toward me; for I am convinced that I 
shall not live long enough to fulfil the destiny to 
which this marriage calb me." * 

* The inflmta^s own words ; as veritably hlBtorical as 
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When at List the oeremonieB of this day of 
agony were ended; when the infanta had dis- 
missed her ladies of honor, and was once more 
alone — alone with God and with the past, she 
threw herself upon her couch, and, with her 
hands meekly folded across ^er breast, she lay, 
looking up, far beyond the palace dome to heav- 
en. 

There she prayed until midnight, and when the 
clock had told the hour, she arose to the new life 
that awaited her, with its new promises, new 
expectations, new ties — ^but no new hopes. 

'* Heavenly Father** exclaimed she, "it has 
begun, and I will bear it to the bitter end \ I am 
now the betrothed, and soon will be the wife of 
another. If I have unned in my consent to 
many one whom I can never love, pardon me, 
Lord ! and hear me tow that I will fiiithfully ful- 
fil my duty toward him. I am the affianced of 
another I Farewell, my beloved, farewell, for 

THSSl LOMO TEABS 1 " 
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The wedding-festival was over, and Vienna was 
retting from the fatigue of the brilliant enter- 
tainments by which the marriage of the archduke 
had been followed, both in oourt and city. And 
indeed the rejoicings had been conducted with 
imperial magnificence. For eight days, the peo- 
ple of Vienna, without respect of ronlc, had been 
admitted to the palace, to witness the court fes- 
tivities; while in the dty and at Schdnbrunn, 
nightly balls were given at the expense of the 
empress, where the happy Viennese danced and 
feasted to thdr hearts* content. 

They had returned the bounty of their sover- 
dgn by erectmg triumphal arches, strewing the 
ground with flowers, and rending the air with 
shouts, whenever the youug archduchess had 
appeared in the streets. 

The great mautro Gluck had composed an 
opera for the occasion ; and when, on the night 
of its representation, the empress made her 
appearance in the imperial lo^e, followed by the 
archduke and his bride, the enthusiasm df ttie 
people was so great that Gluck waited a quarter 
of an hour, bdton in hand, before he could begin 
his overture. 

But now the jubilee was over, the shouts were 
hushed, the pe^e had returned to their accus- 
tomed routine of life, and the exchequer of the 
empress was minus—one million of florins. 

The court had withdrawn to the palace of 
Schdnbrunn, there to evjoy in privacy the last 
golden days of autumn, as well as to afford to the 
newly-married pair a taste of that retirement so 
congenial to lovers. 

lUria Theresa, always munificent, had devoted 
one wing of the palace to the exclusive use of her 
young &ughter-in-law ; and her apartments were 
fitted up with the last degree of splendor. £le- 
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gant mirrors, buhl and dlded furniture, costly 
turkey carpets and exquisite paintings, adorned 
this princely home; and as the princess was 
known to be skilled both as a painter and musi- 
cian, one room was fitted up for her as a studio, 
and another as a music-hall. 

From the music-room, a glass door led to a 
balcony filled with rare and beautiful flowers. 
This balcony overlooked the park, and beyond 
was seen the city, made lovely by the soft gray 
veil of distance, which lends such beauty to a 
limdscape. 

On this perfumed balcony sat the youthful pair. 
Isabella reclined in an arm-chair ; and at her feet 
on a low ottoman sat Josepli, looking up into her 
face, his eyes beaming with happiness. It was a 
lovely sight — that of these two young creatures, 
who, in the sweet, still evening, sat together, 
unveiling to one another the secrets of two 
blameless hearts, and forgetting rank, station, 
and the world, were tasting the pure joys of hap- 
pily wedded love. 

The evening breeze whispered NatA«*s soft low 
greeting to them both ; and through the myrtle- 
branches that, hanging over the balcony, clustered 
around Isabella's h^, the setting sun flung 
showers of gold that lit up her face with the 
glory of an angel. Bright as an angel seemed 
she to her husband, who, sitting at her feet, gazed 
enraptured upon her. How gracefiid he thought 
the contour of her oval face ; how rich the scar- 
let of her lovely mouth; what noble thoughts 
were written on her pale and lofty brow, and bow 
glossy were the masses of her raven black hair I 
And those wondrous eyes t Dark and light, lus- 
trous and dim, at one moment they flashed with 
intellect, at another they glistened with unshed 
tears. Her form, too, was slender and graceful, 
for Nature had denied her nothing; and the 
charm of her appearance (above all, to an eye 
weary of splendor) was made complete by the 
vapory muslin dress that fell around her perfect 
figure like a silver-white doud. The only orna- 
ment that flecked its snow was a bunch of pink 
roses, which the archduke with his own hand had 
culled for his wife that morning. She wore them 
in her bosom, and they were the crowning beauty 
of that simple, elegant dress. 

Isabella's head rested amongst the myrtle- 
branches ; her eyes were fixed upon the heavens, 
with a look of ineffable sadness, and gradually 
the smile had died from her lips. Her counte- 
nance contrasted singularly with that of the arch- 
duke. Since his marriage, he had grown hand- 
somer than ever ; and from his bright expressive 
face beamed the silent doquence of a young and 
joyful existence. 

In his joy he did not see the pamful shadows 
that were darkening his wife's pale beauty. For 
a while, a deep stil£ess was about them. Flooded 
by the gold of the setting sun, lay the park at their 
feet ; farther off glimm^«d the domes of St Ste- 
phen at Vienna, and faint over the evening air came 
the soothing tones of the vesper-bell. 

** How beautiful is the world I ** said Joseph, at 
length ; and, at the sound of his voice, suddenly 
breaking the stillness that had been so congenial 
to her reveries, Isabdla started. A slight shiver 
ran through her frame, and her eyes unwillingly 
came back to earth. He did not see it. ''Oh, 
how lovdy is life, my Isabella, now that the music 
of thy heart repUes to mine 1 Never has earth 
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seemed to me so full of beaaty, as it does now 
that I call thee wife." 

Isabella laid her soft hand upon her husband^s 
head, and looked at him for a while. At length 
she stifled a sigh, and said, *^ Are you then happy, 
my husband ? " 

He drew down the little hand that was resting 
on his blonde curls, and kissed it fervently. ** A 
boon, my beloved. When we are alone, let us 
banish Spadsh formality from our intercourse. 
Be the future empress before the world, but to me 
be my wife, and call me * thou.' " 

*' I will,*' replied she, blushing. *^ And I repeat 
my question, art thou happy, my husband ? " 

" I will tell thee, dearest There seems within 
me such a flood of melody seeking voice, that 
sometimes, for very ecstasy, I feel as if I must 
shout aloud all the pent-up joy that other men 
have frittered away from boyhood, and I have 
garnered up for this hour. Again I feel intoxicated 
with happiness, and fear that I am dreaming. I 
tremble lest some rude hand awake me, and I look 
around for^roof of my sober, waking bUss. I 
find it, and then breaks forth my soul in hosannas 
to God.' And when, mingUng among men, I see 
a face that looks sad or pale, I feel such sympa- 
thy for him who is less happy than I, that I 
make vows, when I am emperor, to heal aU sor- 
row, and wipe away all tears. Then come great 
and noble aspirations, and I long to give back to 
my people the blessings with wUch they greeted 
thee, my own Isabella. This is not one feeling, 
but the meeting of many. Is it happiness, dear- 
est?" 

*' I cannot tell," replied she ; ** for happiness is 
a thing so ^eavenly in its nature, that one hardly 
dares to give it a name, lest it take flight, and 
soar back to its home above the skies. Let us 
not press it too closely, lest we seek it and it be 
gone," 

" We shall do as it pleases thee," said Joseph, 
flnatching her two hands, and pressing them to 
his heart *'I know that when thou art* by. 
Happiness is here, and she cannot go back to 
heaven, unless she take thee too." And again 
he looked at his wife, as if he would fain have^ 
Mended their dual being into one. 

'* I wish to make thee a confession, Isabel," 
resumed he. " It is a great crime, dearest, but 
thou wilt give me absolution, I know. As I look 
back, I can scarce believe it myself, but — ^hear. 
When the empress gave me thy miniature, beau- 
tiful thotigh it was, I gave my consent to marry, 
but my heart was untouched. When Count Bap 
thiany departed on his mission, I prayed that 
every obstacle might encumber his advance : and 
oh, my beloved 1 when I heard that thou wert 
coming, I almost wished thee buried under Alpine 
avalanches. When I was told of thy arrival, I 
longed to fly. away from Vienna, from rank and 
royalty, to some far country, some secluded spot, 
where no reasons of state policy would force me 
to give my hand to an unknown bride. Was I 
not a barbarian, sweetest, was I not an arch- 
traitor ? " 

^^No, thou wert only a boy-prince, writhing 
under the heavy load of thy royalty." 

" No, I was a criminal ; but oh, how I have ex- 
piated my sin I When I saw thee my heart leaped 
into life ; and now it trembles lest thou love not 
met But thou wilt love me, wilt thou not? 
thou who hast made me so happy that I wish I 



had a hundred hearts ; for one is not enough to 
contain the love I feel for thee ! " * 

Isabella was gazing at him with a melancholy 
smile. " Dreamer I " said she, in a low trembling 
tone, that sounded to Joseph like heavenly music 
— ** dreamer I the heart that through God's good- 
ness is filled with love is of itself supematurally 
magnified ; for love is a revelation from heaven." 

" Sweet priestess of love ! how truly thou art 
the interpreter of our passion ! For it is oferf , 
my Isabella, is it not? It is our love of which 
we speak, not mine alone. I have confessed to 
thee ; now do the same by me. Tell me, my wife, 
didst thou hate the man to whom thy passive hand 
was given, without one thought of tbcc* or of thy 
heart's predilections ? " 

How little he guessed the torture he inflicted ! 
He looked into her eyes with such trusting faith, 
with such calm security of happiness, that her 
sweet face beamed with tender pity, while her 
cheeks deepened into scarlet blushes, as she list- 
ened to his passionate declarations of love. Poor 
Isabella! 

"No," said she, "no, I never hated thee, 
Joseph. I had already heard enough to feel 
esteem for my future husband ; and, therefore, 
I did not hate, I pitied him." 

" Rty him, my own, and wherefore ? " 

" Because without consulting hit heart, he was 
affianced to an unknown girl, unworthy to be the 
partner of his brilliant destiny. Poor Isabella of 
Panna was never made to be an empress, Joseph." 

" She was, she was \ She is fit to be empress of 
the world, for all poetry, all goodness, all intellect 
and beauty look out from the depths of her lustrous 
eyes. Oh, look upon me, star of my life, and 
promise to guide me ever with thy holy light ! " 

So saying, he took her m his arms, and pressed 
her to his tender, manly heart 

** Promise me* beloved," whispered he, ** prom- 
ise never to leave me." 

" I promise," said the pale wife, " never to for- 
sake thee, until God calls me hence to—" 

"Oh I" interrupted Joseph, "may that hour 
never strike till I be in heaven to receive thee ; 
for love is selfish, Isabella, and my daily prayer is 
now, that thy dear hand may close my eyes." 

" God will not hear that prayer, Joseph," re- 
plied Isabella ; and as she spoke, her head sank 
upon his shoulder, and her long hair fell from its 
fastening, and, like a heavy mourning-veil, 
shrouded them both. Her husband held her clo«c 
to his heart, and as he kissed her, she felt his 
tears drop upon her cheek. 

" I do not know," said he, " why it is, but I 
feel sometimes as if a tempest were gathering 
above my head. And yet, the heavens are cloud- 
less, the sun has set ; and see, the moon rises, 
looking in her pale beauty, even as thou dost, my 
love. She has borrowed loveliness from thee to- 
night, for, surely, she was never so fair before." 
But all seems lovely when thou art near, and, I 
think, that, perchance — ^thou lovest me. Tell mc, 
Isabella, tdl me, dearest, that thou dost love mc." 

She raised her head, and met his passionate 
gaze with a look so sad that his heart grew cold 
with apprehension. Then her eyes turned heaven- 
ward, and her lips moved. He knew that she was 
praying. But why, at such a moment ? 

^ Th«ae aro his own word& Oarocdoll, ** Llfo of Jo- 
seph IL" 
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** Tell me the tmtli I " cried he, yehemently — 
"« tea me the truth ! " 

"I camiot answer thee in words,'* murmared 
laabeUa, ** bat thoa shalt have mnsio — love's own 
interpreter. Gome, let us go into the musio- 
room." 

And, light as a fairy, she tripped before, open- 
ing herself the door, though he stroye to prevent 
her. 

** No, this is my temple, and my hands unclose 
the doors," said she, once more self-possessed. 

Her husband followed her, enchanted. She 
looked around at the various instruments, and 
Btmek a few chords on the piano. 

•• No. This is too earthly. My own fevorite 
instrument shall speak for me." 

80 saying, she opened a case that lay on the 
table, and took from it a violin. 

** This," said she to her husband, <* is the viotin 
that came with me from Italy." 

^How, Isabella," exclauned he, '*do8t thou 
play on my favorite instrument ? " 

" The violin, to me, is dear above all instru- 
ments," replied she ; *^ it alone has tones that re- 
spond to those of the human heart"* 

With indescribable grace she raised the violin 
to her shoulder, and began to play. At first her 
chords were light and dry as the sounds from an 
iBoIian harp ; then the melody swelled until it 
broke into a gush of harmony that vibrated 
through every chord of the archduke's beating 
heart As he stood breathless and entranced, she 
seemed to him like that picture, by Fiesole, of 
the angel that comforts the dying. This picture 
had always been, above all others, the archduke's 
favorite, and now it stood embodied before him, 
a living, breathing divinity. 

The music died away to his ear, though still she 
played ; but now it seemed to stream from her 
eyes that shone like luminous stars, and flow from 
her softly moving Ups, that whispered to the spirits 
which now low, now loud, laughed, sighed, or 
sobbed out their responses from the magic violin. 

Isabella was no longer a woman and his wife. 
She was a glorified spirit ; and now he trembled 
lest his angel should vanish, and leave him nothing 
but the memory of a heavenly vision. His eyes 
filled with tears ; a convulsive sigh broke from 
his breast, and, burying his face in his hands, he 
sank down upon the sofa. 

A light shudder ran through Isabella's frame ; 
her eyes, which had wandered far, far beyond the 
portals ^that shut us out from heaven, looked wild- 
ly around. Her husband's sigh had awakened her 
from a blissful dream, and once more her weary 
heart sank desolate to the earth. But with an ex- 
presdon of tenderest pity she turned toward him 
and smiled. Then her music changed; it pealed 
oat in rich harmony, fit for mortal ears. She saw 
her complete mastery over the archduke's soul ; 
his eyes grew bright and joyful once more, and 
from his countenance beamed the light of perfect 
contentment 

•* Our epilhatarnhim t " exclaimed he, overjoyed, 
and no longer able to control his exultation^ he 
darted from his seat, and clasped the dear musi- 
cian in his arms. 

** I thank thee, my Isabella," said he, with a 
voice that trembled with excess of happiness. 

* Tbo Iniknta, who played on sovenl InBtraments, ex- 
eelled on the ylolln. Wrazall, vol. iL, page 89a 
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*' Yes, this is the voice of love ; thou hast an- 
swered me with our wedding-song. In this mel 
ody is drowned every bitter remembrance of my 
life; the discords of the past have melted into 
richest harmony — ^for thou retumest my love. A 
thousand times I thank thee ; this hour is sacred 
to me forever. 

" Thou hast said that thou lovest ine," con- 
tinued the happy husband, ** and now I feel the 
power and strength of a god. I am ready for 
the battle of life." 

** But I think that I saw the god weep. Poor 
mortal friend, gods shed no tears — tears are the 
baptism of humanity." 

^ Oh, gods must weep for joy, Isabella, else 
they could not feel its perfection I " 

" May Heaven grant that thou weep no other 
tears 1 " Kud the wife, solemnly. '* But hear," 
continued she, raising her little hand, '* the pal- 
ace clock strikes eight, and wo promised her 
majesty to spend this evening with the imperial 
family circle. We must be punctual, and I have 
scarcdy time to dress." 

*'Wny, wilt thou change that sweet simple 
dress ? Art thou not always the pride of the 
court ? Gome— thy muslin and roses will shame 
all the silk and jewels of my sisters. Come I " 

She laid her hand gently upon the arm that 
drew her forward, and courtesi^ before him with 
mock ceremony. 

'* My lord and husband," said she, laughing, 
*' although vour imperial highness has banish^ 
Madame Etiquette from our balcony, remember 
that she stands grimly awaiting us by yonder 
door, and we must take her with us into the pres- 
ence of our august empress. Madame Etiquette 
would never permit me to pass in this simple 
dress. She would order me indignantly from her 
sight, and your highness idso. Go, therefore, and 
don your richest Spanish habit. In fifteen min- 
utes I await your highness here." 

She made another deep courtesy. The arch- 
duke, taking up the jest, approached her, and, 
kissing her hand, replied : 

'* I obey your imperial highness, as your loyal 
husband and loving subject I shall deck myself 
with stars and orders ; and in princely splendor I 
shall retuTn,'as becomes the spouse of the arch- 
duchess of Austria. Your highness's obedient ser- 
vant" 

And in true Spanish fashion, he bent his knee 
and kissed the hem of her robe. Backing out of 
her presence he bowed again as he reached the 
door, but catching her laughing eyes, he suddenly 
dashed right over Madame Etiquette, and catching 
his wife in his arms, he g&ye her a last and a 
right burgher-like kiss. The archduke was very 
happy, and the archduchess — well \ One day 
God ^rill reward her ! 

As the door closed, the expression of her face 
changed. The smile died from her lips, and her 
eyes were dim with tears. 

" Poor boy I " murmured she, " he lores me, 
and I — ^I suffer him to believe that I return his 
love, while — But I am right," said the devoted 
girl, and she clasped her hands convulsively to- 
gether. 

" my Saviour ! " cried she, " in mercy give me 
grace wMIe I live, to be true to the vows, that be- 
fore thine altar, I have sworn to the Archduke of 
Austria t It were cruel in me to wound his noble 
heart— cruel to awake him fVom his dream of 
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love I Let him at least be happy while I live ; 
and Lord give me strength that I faint not under 
my burden ! " 



CHAPTER XVL 



GLUOK. 



The sun had risen, flooding the earth with light, 
and the people of Vienna had already begun £eir 
labors for the day. But the cortains had not 
yet been drawn from a richly-furnished room, 
whose walls were lined with books ; and in whose 
centre stood a table covered with papers, whereon 
the lights, not yet extinguished, were dropping 
their waxen tears firom two lofty silver candela- 
bra. At this table sat a man, looking earnestly 
at a paper covered with notes of music. He had 
ftat there the whole night long, and his counte- 
nance gave no indication of the exhaustion that 
follows upon night-watching. His large, dark, 
gray eyes flashed whenever he raised his head 
UiougbtfuHy, as he frequently did; and when 
music was bom of his thoughts, a smile illumina- 
ted his otherwise plain face, and a wonderful 
light played about his magnificent forehead ; the 
glory of that genius which had made it her dwell- 
ing-place. 

The form of this man was as striking as his 
face. Tall and commanding in stature, his wide 
shoulders seemed proudly to bear the weight of 
the head that towered above them, and m his 
lofty bearing there was a dignity that betokened 
either rank or eenius. 

He had bom; for this man was Christopher 
von Gluck, son of a huntsman of Prince Eugene, 
who was bom in 1714, in the village of Weiden- 
wang. 

This son of the poor huntsman was known 
throughout idl Europe ; and in Italy, the nobles 
in their palaces and the people on .the streets 
sang the melodies of Fhedra^ Antigone^ Semi- 
ramidey and Tdemaeeo, In Germany he was 
less known ; and in Vienna alone, was he truly 
appredated. 

There he sat, unconscious of the daylight. On 
ft chur at his side lay a violin and a flute ; near 
tiiem, a violoncello leaned against the wall, and 
within reach of his hand stood one of those up- 
right pianos just then coming into fashion. 

At one moment he wrote rapidly, at another he 
hummed a melody ; again, half declaiming, half 
singings he read off a reeitoHve ; and then bent 
over and wrote with all his might. The light be- 
gan to smoke, and the wax dropped over his 
music, but he saw none of it ; neiUier saw he the 
daylight that had replaced his candles. He was 
BO absorbed in his work as not to hear a knock at 
his door. 

But now the knock was repeated; and this 
time so distinctly that it .waked him from his 
dream of harmony, and he frowned. He rose, 
and striding to the door, withdrew the bolt. 

The door opened, and a tall, elegant woman, in a 
tasteful moming-di^ess came in. Her fine, regular 
features were disturbed, and her eyes were red with 
weeping or watching. When she saw Gluck 
looking so fresh and vigorous, she smiled, and 



said, "Heaven be praised, yon are alive and wellt 
I have passed a night of anxious terror on your 
account" 

"And why, Marianne?*' asked he, his brow 
unbent, and his face beaming with tenderness; 
for Gluck idolized his beautiful wife. 

She looked at his quiet, inquiring &ce, and 
broke into a merry laugh. 

" Oh, the barbarian,'* cried she, " not to know 
of what he has been guilty of I Why, Christopher, 
look at those burnt-out wax lights — look at the 
daylight wondering at you through your curtains. 
Last night, at ten o'clock, I lit these candles, and 
you promised to work for only two hours more. 
Look at them now, and see what you have been 
doing." 

"• Indeed, I do believe that I have been here all 
night," said Gluck, with naive astonishment " But 
I assure you, Marianne, that I fully intended to 
go to bed at the end of two hours. Is it my fault 
if the night has seemed so short ? Twelve hours 
since we parted ? Can it be ? " 

He went to the window and drew the curtuns. 
" Day ! " cried he, " and the sun so bright 1 *' 
He looked out with a smile ; but suddenly his 
brow grew thoughtful, and he said in a low 
voice : 

"Oh, may the light of day shine upon me 
also!" 

His wife laid her hand upon his arm. "And 
upon whom falls the light of day, if not upon you ? " 
asked she, reproachfuOy. " Look back upon your 
twenty operas, and see each one bearing its laurel- 
wreath, and shouting to the world your fame! 
And now 'look into the future, and see their un- 
born sisters, whose lips one day will open to the 
harmony of your music, and wiU teach all nations 
to love your memory! And I, Christopher, I 
believe more in your future than in your past suc- 
cesses. If I did not, think you that I would in- 
dulge you as I do in your artistic eccentricities, 
and sit like a loTC-lom maiden outside of this door, 
my ear strained to listen for your breathing — 
dreading lest some sudden stroke should have 
quenched the light of that genius which you over- 
task — ^yet daring not to ask entrance, lest my 
presence should affright your other loves, the 
Muses ? Yes, my dear husband, I have faith in 
the power of your genius ; and for you this glo- 
rious sun has risen to-day. Chase those clouds 
from the heaven of your brow. They are ill- 
timed." 

In the height of her enthusiasm she twined her 
arms around his neck, and rested her head upon 
Gluck's bosom. 

He bent down and kissed her forehead. " Then, 
my wife has faith, not in what I have done, but in 
what I can do ? Is it so, love ? " 

" It is, Christopher. I believe in the power of 
your genius." 

Cluck's face wore an expression of triumph as 
she said this, and he smiled. His smile was very 
beautiful, and ever, when she saw it, his wife felt 
a thrill of happiness. Never had it seemed to her 
so full of heavenly inspiration. 

" Since such is your faith in me, my Egeria, you 
will then have courage to hear what I have to tell. 
Tear away the laurel-wreaths from my past works, 
Marianne— bum them to ashes. They are dust, 
and to dust they will surely return. Their mirth 
and their melody, their pomp and their pathos, 
are all lies. They are not the tme children of 
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inspiration — ^they are impostors. They are tbe 
offipring of our affected and falsely sentimental 
times, and deserve not immortality. Away with 
them 1 A new day shall begin for me, or I shall 
hide my head in bitter solitude, despising my race, 
who applaud the juggler, and turn away in cold- 
ness from the yeritable artiste" 

"What!'' exchdmed Marianne, ** those far- 
famed operas that delight the world — are they 
nothing more than clever deceptions ? " 

" Nothing more," cried Gluck. " They did not 
gush from the Holy fount of inspiration; they 
were composed and arranged to suit the taste of 
the public and the dexterity of the singers, who, 
if they trill and juggle with their voices, think 
that they have reached the summit of musical 
perfection. But this must no longer be. I have 
written for time, I shall now work for immortality. 
Let me interpret what the angels have whispered, 
and then you shall hear a language which nothing 
but music can translate. What are the lame 
cfibrta of speech by the side of its thrilling tones ? 
Mufiic is a divine revelation, but men have not yet 
received it in their hearts. / have been made its 
messenger, and I shall speak the message faith- 
fully." 

'^Ah, Christopher," interposed Marianne, "I 
fear yon will find no followers. If tiie message be 
too lofty for the hearers, the messenger will be 
driven away in disgrace." 

" Hear the coward ! '' cried Gluck vehemently; 
** see the woman's nature shrinking from the path 
of honor because it is beset with danger. I did 
well not to let you know the nature of my last 
labors, for with your sighs and croakings you 
would have turned me back again into the high- 
way of falsehood. But you are too late, poltroon. 
The work is done, and it shall see light" Gluck 
looked at his wife's face, and the expression he 
saw there made him pause. He was already sorry, 
and ready to atone. **No, no! I wrong you, 
my Egeria : not only are you the wife of my love, 
but the friend of my genius. Come, dearest, let 
us brave the world together ; and even if that fail 
us, let us never doubt the might of truth and the 
glory of its interpreters." 

So saying, Gluck reached out his hands ; and 
his wife, with a trusting smile, laid both hers upon 
them. " How can you doubt me, Christopher ? " 
asked she. '^Look back into the past, to the 
days of our courtship, and say then who was 
faint-hearted, and who then declared that his 
little weight of' grief was too heavy for those broad 
shoulders to bc^." 

" I ! I ! " confessed Gluck ; " but I was in love, 
and a man in love is always a craven." 

** And I suppose," laughed Marianne, ** that I 
was not in love, which will account for my energy 
and patience on that occasion. To think that my 
rich father thought me too good for Gluck! — 
Heaven forgive me, but I could not mourn him as 
I might have done, had his deatb not left me free 
to marry you, you ill-natured giant. Yes ! aud 
now that twelve years have gone by, I love you 
twice as well as I did ; and God, who knew 
there was no room in my heart for other loves, 
has given me no children, for I long for none. 
You are to me husband, lover, friend, and — ^you 
need not shake your head, sir — ^you are child, 
too. Then why have you kept your secrets from 
me — tell me, traitor, why ? " 

**Not because you were faint-hearted, my be* 



loved," said Gluck with emotion; "my violent 
temper wronged us both, when it provoked me to 
utter a word so false. But genius must labor in 
secret and in silence ; its works are like those en- 
chanted treasures of which we have read — speak 
of their existence, and lo ! they are ashes. Some- 
times genius holds an enchanted treasure before 
the eyes of the artiste, who in holy meditation 
must earn it for himself. One word spoken break- 
eth the spell, and therefore it was, Marianne, that 
I spoke not the word. Bilt the treasure is mine ; 
I have earned it, and at my wife's feet I lay it, 
perchance that she may stand by my side, while 
the world rejects it as worthless, and heaps oblo- 
quy upon my head." 

" His will be a bold hand that casts the first 
stone at the giant ! " said Marianne, looking proud- 
ly upon the tall and stalwart figure of her hus- 
band. 

" You call me giant, and that recalls to me a 
fact which bears upon the subject of our conver- 
sation now," said Gluck, with a laugh. " It was 
the fall of my * Giant ' that first show^ me the pre- 
cipice toward which I, my works, and all my mu- 
sical predecessors, were hastening." 

** You mean your * Cadula de OiganH,^ which 
you tried to exhibit before those icy English peo- 
ple ? " 

" Do not speak against the English, Marianne; 
they are a good, upright nation. It is not their 
fault if they are better versed in book-keeping 
than in music ; and I do not know that they are 
far wrong when they prefer the chink of gold to 
the strumming and piping which, until now, the 
world, turning up the whites of its eyes, has called 
music, I, wlio had been pipmg and strunmiing 
with the rest, suddenly rushed out of the throng, 
and thrusting my masterpiece in their faces, told 
them that it was music. Was it their fault if thev 
turned thdr backs and would not believe me ? I 
think not" 

" Oh ! you need not excuse the English, Chris- 
topher. I know the history of the * CaavUa de 
Cfiganii^ although Master Gluck has never told it 
me. I know that the. young artist met with no 
favor at English hands ; and I know that because 
his works were not a lame repetition of Italian 
music and water, the discerning Londoners 
voted it worthless. I know, too, that Master 
Gluck, in his distress, took counsel i^ith the great 
Handel, and besought him to point out the opera's 
defects. Then said Handel—" 

" How, dear prattler, you know what Handel 
said?" 

" I do. Master Gluck. Handel said : *• You have 
given yourself too much trouble', man. To please 
Uie English pubhc you must make a great noise. 
Give them plenty of brass and sheep-skin.' " 

"So he did," cried Gluck, convulsed with 
laughter. "I followed his advice. I sprinkled 
the choruses with trumpet and drum, and the sec- 
ond time the opera came out it was a complete 
success." 

Marianne joined in the mirth of her husband. 

" But now, if all this is true, why do you like 
the EngUsh ? " 

"Because my failure in England taught me 
the utter worthlessneas of our present school of 
music, and mspired me with the desire to re- 
form it" 

He drew her arm within his, and seated her on 
the divan by his side. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE NEW OPSBA. 

^*Now, If&rianDe," Bald he, puttisg his arm 
around her waist, ** hear the secret history of my 
musical career. I will tell you of the misfortmies 
which my genius has encountered through life. I 
b^in with England, (t is of no use to go back 
to the privationB of my boyhood, though they 
were many ; for hunger and thirst are tiie tribute 
that man must pay to fate for the capital which 
genius gives to him, and which he must increase 
with all his might and all his strength. Even as 
a boy, I crayed less for bread than for fame; and 
I consecrated my life and soul to artw I thought 
that I was in the right way, for I had written 
eight operas, which the Italians lauded to the 
skies. But the ' CadtUa de OiffanU ' was a fail- 
ure, and *Artamene' likewise. This donhle fiasco 
enraged me (you know my bad temper, Marianne). 
I could not bear to be so misconceived. I was 
determined to show the English that, in spite of 
them, I was an artiste, I longed to bring them 
to my feet, as Jupiter did the Titans. So I or- 
dered from one of those poetasters to be found in 
every land, a sort of libreUOy called, in theatrical 
parlance, a lyric drama ; and to the words of this 
monstrosity I arranged the very finest airs of my 
several operas. When I had completed this mu- 
sical kaleidoscope I called it * Pyramus and This- 
be.' I dished up my oUa podrida^ and set it before 
the hungry English ; but they did not relish it. 
The public remained cold, and, what was far 
worse, I remained cold myself. I thought over 
this singular result, and wondered how it was 
that music which, as a part of the operas for 
which it was written, had seemed so full of 
soul, now faded into insipidity when transplanted 
to the soil of other dramatic situations. I found 
the answer in the question. It was becattse I had 
transplanted my music from its native soil, that 
its beauty had flown. Then it burst upon my 
mind that the libreUo is the father of the opera, 
the music its mother; and so, if the father be 
not strong and lusty, the mother will bring forth 
a sickly offspring, which oflfspring cannot grow up 
to perfection. Now, my operas are sickly, for 
they are the children of an unsound father, who 
is no true poet" 

** Still, stni, rash man!'* whispered Marianne, 
looking around as though she feared Bsteners. 
" Do you forget that the fiither of your operas is 
Metastasio ? " 

** I remember it too well ; for many of my works 
have perished from their union with his weak and 
sentimental verses. Perished, in my estimation, 
I mean ; for to make my operas passable, I have 
often been obliged to write fiery music to insipid 
words ; and 'm^mduce Jicritures out of place, that 
the nightingales might compensate to the world 
for the shortcomings af the poet Well, my heart 
has bled while I wrote such music, and I prayed 
to God to send me a true poet — one who could 
write of something else besides love; one who 
could rise to the height of my own inspiration, 
and who could develop a genuine lyric drama, with 
characters, not personages, and a plot whose in- 
terest should increase unto its end." 

"And have you found himf " asked Marianne, 
with a meaning smile. 



« I have. It is-" 

" Calzabigi," interrupted she. 

" How I " cried the fiery Gluck, " after promi» 
ing secresy, has he been unable to curb hia 
tongue?" 

** Nonsense, Christopher 1 he has not said a word 
to me. I guessed this long ago." 

" And how comes it that you never hinted a 
word of it to fwf" 

** I waited for the hour when yon deemed it best 
to speak, my love ; for I fully comprehend the 
reasons for your silence. I waited therefore until 
Minerva should come forth, full armed, to chal- 
lenge Jove's opponents to the strife. Meanwhile 
I had faltii in God and thee, Christopher, and I 
prayed for Heaven's blessing on thy genius." 

" Heaven wiU hear thy prayer, my better self," 
cried Gluck, drawing his wife close to his heart 
"Oh, how happy I feel to be permitted to speak 
with thee of my past labors ! How gladly shall I 
listen to thy criticisms or thy approval! both, 
more to me than those of all the werld beside. 
Come, Marianne, I will begin now." 

He sprang up from the divan, and would have 
hurried to the piano, but Marianne held him back. 
" Maestro,*^ said she, " before we sacrifice to Apol- 
lo, let us give to life and mortality their rights. 
Prose awaits us in the dining-room, and we shall 
give her audience before we open the pages of 
this nameless opera." 

" Tou shall hear its name, Marianne. It is — ^" 

Marianne put her arms around his neck, and 
whispered, *.* Hush, my Orpheus 1 " 

" How t You know that also f " 

She raised her hand, as if in menace. " Enow, 
Christopher, that little Hymen tolerates no man 
who has secrets from his wife. You tried to be 
silent, but betrayed yourself in your sleep. You 
do not know how often during the night you have 
called Eurydice in tones of plaintive music. Nor 
do you know how, as you appealed to the deities 
of the infernal regions, I shuddered at the power 
of your weird notes I " 

"You heard, then," cried Gluck, enchanted. 
" And you—" 

" My friend Prose, Prose calls with angry voice. 
Away to the dining-room 1 A man who has rev- 
elled all night with the Muses, needs refreshment 
in the morning. Nay — you need not frown like 
Jupiter Tonans — you must go with me to eat 
earthly food, before I taste your nectar and am- 
brosia. Come, and to reward yoi^r industry you 
shall have a glass of Lacrimie Christ! from the 
cellar of the Duke of Bologna." 

She drew him from the room, and succeeded in 
landing him at the breakfast-table. 

"Now, I will not hear a word about art," sdd 
Marianne, when the servants had brought in the 
breakfast " I am the physidan, both of body 
and mind, and condemn you to a silence of fifteen 
minutes. Then you may talk." 

" Of my opera, carissima f " 

" Heaven forbid I of the wind and weather — 
nothing else. Now hush, and drink your choco- 
late." 

So Gluck, obedient, drank his chocolate, and 
ate his biscuit and partridge-wing in silence. 

All at once, the coinfortable stillness was 
broken by a loud ringing of the door-bell, and a 
servant announced Signer CalzabigL 

Gluck darted off from the table, but Marianne, 
laughmg, brought him back again. " First, your 
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glass of TrfjcrimiB Christi,'* said she. " Calzabigi 
frill be indulgent and wait for us a moment/' 

He took the glass, and inclining his head, drank 
her health. 

" Marianne," said he cheerfully, *' I have been 
amiable and tractable as a good child. £nough 
of Prose, then — give me my freedom now, will 
you ? " 

" Tes, maettro ; you are free ; your body is re- 
freshed, and can bear the weight of that strong 
soul that has no Infirmities to impede its flight 
Fly, if you listr-to Calzabigi ! " 



OHAPTEB XVni. 

BANIBRO YON OALZABIOI. 

Thb door of the drawing-room had scarcely 
opened before Calzabigi hastened forward to meet 
Glack. But, seeing his wife, he stopped, and 
made a profound inclination. 

** Speak out, friend,'' cried Gluck merrily. 
^*She knows -every tiling, and think what a treas- 
ure of a wife she is I She has known it all along, 
without betraying herself by a word." 

^'And does that surprise you?" answered 
Calzabigi. " It does not me, for well I Imow 
that the signora is an angel of prudence as well 
as of goodness. The signora will allow me to 
speak before her f Well, then, maestro, the die 
is cast. I am just from the house of Count 
Durazzo, to whom, at your request^ I took the 
opera yesterday. The count sat up all night to 
examine it; and this morning, when I was 
ushered into his room, I found him still in his 
eyeniog'dress, the score on the table before him." 
'* Hear, Marianne," exclaimed Qluck, triumph- 
bnily, '* it is not only the composer who forgets 
to sleep for the sake of this opera. And what 
said the theatrical director, RanieroT' 

**He said that no intrigue and no opposition 
should prevent him from representing this mag- 
nificent opera. He says that he feels proud of 
the privil^e of introducing such a chef-iPauvre 
to the world. He has already sent for the tran- 
scribers; he has chosen the performers, and 
begs of the author to distribute the parts. But 
every thing must be done at once, for the opera 
comes out in October to celebrate the birth- 
dav of the young Archduchess Isabella." 

'*That is imposable," cried Gluck. "We are 
in July, and such an opera cannot be learned 
in three months." 

** With good-will, it can be done, Christopher,** 
said Mariume, imploringly. " Do not leave your 
enemies time to cabal against you; snatch the 
victory from them before they have time for 
strategy." 

" Tou do not know what you require at my 
hands," returned he, passionately. " You do not 
know how an ill-timed pause or a slighted rest 
would mar the fair face of my godlike music, 
and travesty its beauty." 

** Hear how he defames himself I" laughed 
Marianne, "as if it were so easy to desecrate 
Gluck'a masterpiece." 

**'It is precisely because it is my masterpiece 
that it is easy to travesty," returned Gluck, 



earnestly. " The lines which distinguish the hand 
of a Raphael from that of a lesser genius are 
so delicate as to be almost imperceptible. Slight 
deviations of the pencil have no efiect upon a 
caricature; but you well know how completely 
a beautiful face may be disfigured by a few un- 
skilful touches. I will cite as ah example the 
aria of * Orpheus,' * Che faro tenza EuridieeJ 
Change' its expression by the smallest discrepancy 
of time or modulation, and you transform it into 
a tune for a puppet-show. In music of this de- 
scription a misplaced piano or /orfe, an ill-judged 
Jhriture, an error of movement, either one, will 
alter the efi'ect of the whole scene. The opera 
must, therefore, be rehearsed under my own di- 
rection, for the composer is the soul of his opera, 
and his presence is as necessary to its success as 
is that of the sun to the creation." * 

" Well, I am sure, you can manage the whole 
iroufe with that stentor Toice of yours," replied 
Mananne. 

"If yon do not consent, Gluck," interposed 
Calzabigi, " tliey will have to rehearse for the 
birthday j^to an opera of Hasse and Metastasio." 

"What!" shrieked Gluck, "lay aside my 
' Orpheus ' for one of Hasse's puny operas ? Never 1 
Hy opera is almost complete. It needs but one 
last aria to stand out before the worid in all its 
fulness of perfection, and shall I suffer it to be 
laid aside to give place to one of his tooting^ 
jingling performances f No, no. My * Orpheus ' 
slum not retire before Hasse's pitifrd jeremiades. 
It shall be forthcoming on the birthday, and I 
must train the fidngers by day and by night." 

" Right I " exckdmed Marianne, " and we shall 
crown you with new laurels, Christopher, on that 
eventful night" 

" I am not so sure of that, Marianne. It is 
easier to criticise tiian to appreciate, and every 
thing original or new provokes the opposition of 
the multitude. In our case, they have double prov- 
ocation, for Calzabigi's poem is as original as 
my music We have botb striven for simplicity, 
nature, and truth ; we have both discarded clap- 
trap of every sort Oh, Calzabigi, my friend, how 
happy for me that I have found such a poet 1 If, 
through his ' Orpheus,' Gluck is to attain fame, he 
well knows how much of it is due to the inspum- 
tion of your noble poem." 

" And never," exclahned Calzabigi, grasping the 
extended hand of the composer, " never would 
the name of poor Calzabigi have been known, 
had Gluck not borne it along upon the pinions of 
his own fame. If the worid calls me poet, it is 
because my poem has borrowed beauty from 
Gluck's celestial music." 

"Yes," said Gluck, laughfaig, "and if your 
poem fails, yon will be equally indebted to Gluck's 
music. Those half-learned critics, so numerous in 
the world, who are far more injurious to art than 
the ignorant, will raye against our opera. An- 
other class of musical pe£mts will be for discov- 
ering carelessness, and, for aught we know, the 
majority of the world may follow in their wake, 
and condemn our opera as barbarous, discordant, 
and OTerstrained." 

" We must try to forestall all these prejudices, 
and win the critics to the side of truth and real 
art," said Marianne. 



* *theM are Olnek^s own worda Anton Bohmld, 
" Life of Olnok," pag* ISA. 
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'* The signora is right," said Calzabigi. " It is not 
so much for our own sake, as for the sake of art, 
that we should strive to have a fair hearing before 
the world. We have the powerful party of Me- 
tastasio and Basse to gain. But I will deal with 
them myself. Tou, maeairoy speak a word of en- 
couragement to Hasse, and he will be so overjoyed, 
that he will laud your opera to the skies. And 
pray, be a man among men, and do as other com- 
posers have done before : pay a visit to the sing- 
ers, and ask them to bring all their skill to the 
representation of your great work ; ask them 
to~" 

Here, Gluck, boiling over with indignation, 
broke in upon Calzabigi, so as actually to make 
the poet start back. 

" What I '* cried he, in a voice of thunder, 
" shall I visit the ladies' maids also, and make 
them declarations of love ? Shall I present each 
singer with a golden snuff-box, while I entertain 
the troupe at a supper, where champagne shaU flow 
like water, and Indian birds'-nests shall be served 
up with diamonds ? Shall I present myself in full 
court-dress at the anteroom of the tenor, and, slip- 
ping a ducat in the hand of his valet, solicit the 
honor of an interview ? Shall I then bribe the 
maid of the prima donna to let me lay upon her 
mistresses toUet-table a poem, a dedication, and a 
set of jewels ? Shame upon you, cravens, that 
would have genius beg for su£&ages from medioc- 
•rity I Rather would I throw my * Orpheus ' behind 
the fire, and let every opera I have ever written 
follow it to destruction. I would bite out my 
tongue, and spit it in Basse's face, sooner than 
go before him with a mouth full of flattering lies, 
to befool him with praise of that patchwork he 
has made, and calls an opera 1 When I was ob- 
scure and unknown, I scorned these tricks of 
trade ; and think yon that to-day I would stoop to 
such baseness ? Eight years ago, in Rome, a cabal 
was formed to cause the failure of my * IHwifo 
de CamiUoy* Cardinal Albini came to assure me 
that his influence should put down the plots of 
my enemies. I thanked him, but refused all pro- 
tection for my opera : and I told his eminence 
that my works must depend upon their own worth 
for success.* And you dare, at this time, to come 
with such proposals to me ? Tou are not worthy 
of my friendship. I will have nothing further to 
say to dther of you, you cringing puppets i " 

So saying, with his dark-blue dressing-gown 
flying out like an angry cloud behind him, Gluck 
strode across the room, and sailed off to his pri- 
vate study. 

Marianne, smiling, reached out her hand to the 
astounded poet 

'* Forgive his stormy temper," said she, gently ; 
** he can no more bear contradiction than a spoiled 
child. Bis wrath looks formidable ; but though 
there is much thunder, there is no lightning 
about him. Wait a quarter of an hour, kind 
friend, and he will be back, suing for pardon, and 
imploring us to take his hand, just like a naughty 
child that he is. Then he will smile, and look so 
ashamed that you will never have the heart to 
feel resentful." 

'* I have none already," replied Calzabigi ; '* his 
thunder has rolled grandly over our heads, and 
right noble are its sounds ; but the lightning has 
spared us. We are safe, and — unconvinced. For, 

* This ia tme. Anton Bcbmld, page 6Sl 



indeed, signora," continued Raniero, with earnest- 
ness, " we are right No reliance is ever to be 
placed upon the justice or good taste of the world, 
and since the maestro refuses to propitiate his 
judges, I will undertake the task myself. I shal! 
go at once to Metastasio, and after that I shal' 
invite the performers to a supper." 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THX BIRTHDAY. 



It was the burthday of the Archduchess Isabella, 
and all Vienna was alive with festivity. The pas- 
sionate love of the archduke for his beautiful 
young wife was well known, and the people hast- 
ened to offer homage to the beloved partner of 
their future emperor. 

From early morning the equipages of the no- 
bility were seen hurrying to the palace, where 
the archduchess in state, surrounded by the other 
members of the imperial family, received the con- 
gratulations of the court In an adjoining room, 
on a table of white marble, were exhibited the 
rich gifts by which her new relatives had testified 
their affection ; for Isabella was adored by her 
husband^s family. 

The Emperor Francis, usually so simple, had 
presented her with a set of jewels, worth half a 
million ; and the empress, whose joy in the hap- 
piness of her son's wedded life knew no boun&, 
was lavish in her demonstrations of love to the 
woman who had awakened his heart to gentle 
emotions. 

Not only had every variety of rich costumes 
been ordered for Isabella from Paris, but the em- 
press had gone so far as to present a set of 
bridal jewels to her little grand-daughter, a child 
scarcely a year old. This magnificent p<trur0 of 
diamonds, sapphires, and pearls, was the admira- 
tion of the whole court Around it lay the offer- 
ings of the young sisters-in-law, all of whom, with 
one exception, had presented something. The 
Princess Christina, the dearest friend of Isabella, 
had painted her miniature, and this beautiful like- 
ness was intended as a present to the Archduke 
Joseph.* Be received it with delight ; and while 
his large blue eyes wandered from the portrait to 
the original, he testified his pleasure by every 
possible expression of rapture and gratitude. 
" And yet," said he, ^^ there is something in this 
picture which I have never seen in your counte- 
nance, Isabella. Tour eyes, which to me have al- 
ways seemed to borrow their light from heaven, 
here look dark and unfathomable, as if within 
their meUmcholy depths there lay a secret full of 
untold sorrow." 

Joseph did not pereeive the look of intelligence 
that passed between his wife and sLstcr as he 
spoke these words ; he still gazed upon the pic- 
ture, and at last his face, which had been lit up 
with joy, grew sorrowful and full of thought 
Suddenly he laid the miniature down, and placing 
his hands upon Isabella's shoulders, he looked 
searehingly at her pale countenance. 

** Look at me, my beloved," whispered he, ten> 

* WrazaU, paffe 8S9.' 
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derly, " let me see your be^tching smile, that it 
may give the lie to yonder strange image. I see 
there your beautiful features, but instead of my 
loving and beloved wife, my happy, smiling Isa- 
bella, I see an angel, but, oh, I see a martyr, too, 
dying of some secret sorrow. That is not your 
face — ^is it my wife ? You have never looked so 
wretched, so heart-broken ! Speak, Isabella, you 
are happy, arc you not, my own one ? " 

**Tes, dear husband,'* whispered she, scarcely 
moving her blanched lips, " I am happy and con- 
tented in your happiness. But see, the empress 
beckons to you. She seems about to present 
Bome stranger to your notice." 

The archduke left to obey the summons, and 
Isabella and' Christina remained together, looking 
vacantly upon the birthday-table and the splendid 
giits that lay in such rich provision before their 
eyes. 

^' Poor brother I " murmured Christina, " he 
loves as few have ever loved before I And you, 
dear sister, can you not kindle one sparic from the 
embers of your heart to warm — *' 

" Why speak of my dead heart ? " said Isabella, 
mournfully. " Did I not long ago confide to you 
its terrible secret P Tou, my trusted and dearest 
friend, have you not seen how I pray Heaven for 
strength to hold before my husband^s eyes the 
faint ray of light which he mistakes for the sun- 
Bhine of love ? Dear Joseph ! His heart is so 
noble and so rich with love that he sees not the 
poverty of mine. May Gk>d be merciful that his 
delusion last at least as long as my life I then will 
I die happy ; for I shall have done my duty in 
the face of a sorrow transcending all other sor- 
rows." 

Christina bent her head over the glittering 
heaps before her, that no one might see her tears. 
But Isabella saw them as they fell upon the bridal 
gifts of her little daughter. 

She pointed to the jewels. ^'See, Christina, 
your tears are brighter than our d^ir mother's 
diamonds. Now, were the emperor here—" 

** Heaven forbid ! " said Christina, as with her 
gossamer handkerchief she wiped awkiy the fallen 
tear. **If the empress were to know this, she 
would be justly displeased, that, on such a day, 
my tears should dim the splendor of your little 
daughter's bridal jewels." 

"Give yourself no concern for my daughter's 
jewels, Christina ; she will never see her bridal- 
day." 

^ How ? Do you expect her to be an old maid, 
like my two eldest sisters ? " asked Christina, 
with assumed playfulness. 

Isabella laid her hand on Christina's shoulder. 
**I believe," said she, solemnly, "or rather I 
know, that my daughter will ere long be an 
angel." 

^Oh, Isabella," cried Christina, almost im- 
patiently, "is it not enough that you prophesy 
your own death, to make me wretched, without 
adding to my grief by predicting that of your 
child, too?" 

" I cannot leave her behind, Christina ; I should 
be unhappy without her. She must follow me — 
but hush ! Here comes the empress — ^let us be 
happy for her sake." 

And with a sweet smile, Isabella advanced to 
greet her mother-in-law. 

"Aly dearest daughter," said the empress, **I 
long for tbiB ceremonial to end, that we may en- 



joy our happiness en familU, We must dine in 
private, unless you wish it otherwise, for to-day 
you are impress of all hearts, and your wishes 
are commands." 

Isabella raised the hand of the empress to her 
lips. " I have but one wish to-day, your majes- 
ty," said she ; "it is 'that you love me." 

" That wish was granted before it was uttered, 
my beloved child," repfied the empress, tender^ 
ly, " for indeed I love you more and more each 
day of my life ; and when I see you and my son 
together, your happiness seems like the old melody 
of my own happy bridal so many years ago." 

"And yet," said Isabella, "your majesty looks 
BO young — ^*' 

" No, child, I am a grandmother," replied the 
empress, smiling proudly, " but my heart is as 
young as ever, and it leaps with joy when I look 
upon the son whom jou have made so happy. 
Why, hU heart looks out of his great, blue eyes 
with such — But see for yourself, here he comes ! " 

At this moment the archduke entered the 
room, and advanced toward his mother, while at 
the door, apparently awaiting his return, stood the 
emperor and the lord high chancellor, Kaunitz. 

" Pardon me, your majesty, if I interrupt you," 
said the archduke. " I have just learned from the 
marshal of the imperial household that your 
majesty has declined going to the opera to-night. 
Can this be possible, when Gluck's new opera has 
been rehearsing for two months with especial 
reference to this occasion ? " 

" (i can," replied the empress, " for I do not in- 
terdict the representation — ^I only absent myself 
from it.'» 

The archduke crimsoned, and he was about 
to make some hasty reply, when he felt the pres- 
sure of his wife's hand upon his arm. He smiled, 
and controlled himself at once. 

" Forgive me, if I venture to remonstrate with 
your majesty," replied he, good-humoredly. "This 
new opera of Gluck is a musical gem, and is well 
worthy your majesty's notice." 

" I have been told, on the contrary, that it is 
very tiresome," exclaimed the empress with im- 
patience. " The libretto is heavy, and the music 
also. It is highly probable that the opera will 
fail, and it would certainly be unfortunate if^ on 
this day of rejoicing, we should assemble there to 
witness the failure." 

" But your majesty may have been misinform- 
ed," persisted Joseph. " Let me beg of you, my 
dear mother, for the sake of the great maeatrOy 
who would take your absence sorely to heart, as 
well as for the sake of the director. Count Du- 
razzo, who has taken such pains to produce this 
new masterpiece — ^let me beg you to reconsider 
your decision." 

" And allow me to add my entreaties to those 
of Joseph," said the emperor, entering the room. 
" All Vienna awaits the new representation as a 
high artistic gratification. Without your majesty's 
prOBence the triumph of the maedro will be in- 
complete." 

"And the emperor, too, opposes me?" said 
Maria Theresa. "Does he, too, desert the old 
style, to follow these new-fangled musical eccen- 
tricities ? Have we not all ei^joyed the opera as 
it exists at present ? And if so, why shall this 
Master Gluck step suddenly forward and announce 
to us that we know nothing of music, and that 
what we have hitherto admired as such was noth' 
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ing more than traxnpery f Why does he disdam 
the poetry of Metastasio, to adopt that of a man 
whom nobody knows ? I will not lend my hand 
to mortify the old man who for thirty years has 
been our oourt-poet I owe it to him, at least, 
not to appear at this representation, and that is 
reason enough for me to refose my presence 
there." 

«< Bat Calzabigi's poem is of suipassing beanty," 
remonstrated the emperor; " for Kaunitz himself 
has seen it, and is in raptures with it." 

«< Ah, Kaunitz, too, has giyen his adherence to 
the new musical caprice of Master Gluckf " said 
the empress, signing to Hie count to come forward. 
** Yes, your majesty," said Kaunitz, bowing, "I 
also am for the new and startling, whether in 
politics or in music I have learned this lesson 
from my imperial mistress, whose new line of 
policy now commands the admiration of all Eu- 
rope." 

The empress received these flattering words 
with an emotion of yisible pleasure ; for it was 
sddom that Kaunitz paid compliments, eren to 
sovereigns. 

" Tou mean, then, that Qluck has not only pro- 
duced somethhig new, but something of worth, 
also ? " 

"Yes, your majesty, music has cut off her 
queue, and really in her new coiffure she is di- 
vinely beautiful. Moreover, your migesty has 
rew^ed the seventy years of Metastasio with a 
rich pension, proof eifOugh to him of the estima- 
tion in which his talents are held. Metastasio 
belongs to the old rkgime you have pensioned off; 
Calzabigi and Gluck are children of our new 
Austria. Your mijesty'a self has created this 
Austria, and you owe to her children your impe- 
rial countenance and fisivor." 

'* But I have been told there will be some strife 
to-night between the rival parties," said the em- 
press. 

**And since when has your migesty shunned 
the battie-field ? " asked Kaunitz. 
' '' But the defeat, count, I fear the defeat. The 
opera is sure to fail." 

*' No one knows better than your mig'esty how 
to console the vanquished. Your n^jesty was 
never greater than when, after the defeat of field- 
marshal Baun, you went forth to meet him with 
all the honors which you would have awarded to 
a victorious generaL* If Gluck fails to-day, he 
will not be the less a great ariitte^ and your majes- 
ty will sustain him under his reverses." 

The empress laughed. **It is dangerous to 
contend with Kaunitz, for he slays me with my 
own weapons. And you, too, my husband, would 
have me abandon Hasse and Metastasio, who are 
so pious and so good, for this Gluck, whom I have 
never met inside of a church f Gluck is not even 
a Christian." 

"But he is a genius," cried out Joseph, "and 
genius is pleasing in the sight of God. Metasta- 
sio and Hasse are old, and having nothing better 
to do, they go to church. If they were young, 
your majesty would not meet them so often, I 
fancy." 

The face of the empress grew scarlet while the 
archduke poured forth these thoughtless words ; 
and all present felt that Gluck and his cause were 
lost 

^ After the battle of Toiv«it which Daim loBt 



But Isabella came to the rescue. Approaching 
the empress and kissing her hand, she sud* 
" Your nugesty has been so good as to say that 
to-day you would refiise me nothing. I have two 
requests to make. May I speak f " 

" Yes, dear child, yon may," replied the emi»ess, 
already appeased by the gentie voice of her be- 
loved daughter-in-law. " I know so well that you 
will ask nothing unseemly that I do not fear to 
grant your requests. What are they ? " 

" First, your nugesty, I beg that my husband 
and I be permitted to attend the mass that is to 
be celebrated in your private chapel, that by your 
side we may beg of God to give peace to Austria, 
and to bless us, your- majesty's own family, with 
unitv and love among ourselves. Will you per- 
mit this ? " 

The empress, in her animated way, drew the 
archduchess toward her, and kissed her tenderly. 

"You are an angel, Isabella," said she, "and 
discord ceases at the very sound of your voice. 
Yes, dearest chUd, you shall oome witii Joseph ; 
and side by side we will pray for peace and £imily 
concord. For the second boon, I guess it. Is it 
not that I grant your husband's petition ? " 

Isabella, smiling, bowed her head, and the em- 
press turned toward the emperor. 

" Well, your miyesty," continued she, " since 
my presence is indispensable, I bow to your supe- 
rior judgment in ait, and the court must attend 
the opera to-night Are yon satisfied, my son ? " 
asked she of the archduke. " Are you satisfied 
now that I have sacrificed my pr^udices to give 
^ou pleasure ¥ And on some future occasion will 
you do as much for me, should I require it ? " 

" With shame I shall remember your minesty's 
goodness in pardoning my ungracious behavior 
to-day," replied the archduke, ferventiy pressing 
lus mother's hands to his lips. 

" I not only foi^ve but forget it, my son," said 
Maria Theresa, with one of her enchanting smiles ; 
"this is a day of rejoicing, and no clouds shall 
darken our happiness. Let us now retire to the 
chapel, for, believe me, dear son, it is not well to 
forget our heavenly Father until age forces us to 
remember our dependence. A great and brilliant 
destiny is before you, Joseph, and much you need 
help from Heaven. Watch and pray while you 
are young, that you may call down the blessing 
of God upon your career." 



CHAPTER XX. 

OBPHEUB ASD EUBTDICE. 

On that night, all Vienna sped to the Imperial 
Opera-house. Not lords and ladies alone, but 
commoners and artisans with thdr wives, throng- 
ed to hear the wonderful music which for three 
weeks had divided the Viennese into two bitter 
factions. On one side stood Metastasio, the ven- 
erable court-poet, whose laurels dated from the 
reign of the empress's father. Linked with his 
fume was that of Hasse, who for forty years had 
been called " Jl caro Sasioney Hasse, who had 
composed so many operas, was often heard to say, 
that, when it came upon him unawares, he did not 
know his own music. 
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All Italy had declared for Basse and Metasta- 
sio, and In SGomful security the Italians had pre- 
dicted the discomfiture of the new school of music 
On the other hand were Gluck and his friend 
Calzabigi, whose partisans disdained the old style, 
and lauded the new one to the skies. Gluck was 
perfectly indifferent to all this strife of party. Not 
once, since the first day of rehearsal, had his 
countenance lost its expression of calm and lofty 
security. Resolved to conquer, he receded before 
no obstacle. In vain had the prima donna^ the 
renowned Gabrielle, complained of hoarseness; 
Gluck blandly excused her, and volunteered to 
send for her rival, Tibaldi, to take the r^ of 
Eurydice. This threat cured the hoarseness, and 
Gabrielle attended the rehearsals punctually. In 
vain had Guadagni attempted,, by a few ^ri^re*, 
to give an Italian turn to the severe simplicity of 
Or^eus^s air. At the least deviation from his text, 
Gluck, with a frown, would recall the ambitious 
tenor, aud do away with his embellishments. In 
vain bad the chorus-singers complained of the im- 
possibility of learning their parts. Gluck instruct- 
ed them one by one. He had tnuned the orches- 
tra, too, to fullest precision; and finally, every 
diiHcnlty overcome, the great opera of *^ Orpheus 
and Eurydice ^' was ready for representation on the 
birthday of the Archduchess Isabella. 

ShorUy before the hour of performance, Gluck 
entered his drawing-room in a rich court<ir6SS, his 
coat covered with decorations. His wife met him, 
elegantly attired, and sparkling with diamonds. 

bhe held out her hand, and smiled a happy 
smile. 

** Look at me, my hero,^' said she. ** I have ar- 
rayed myself in my wedding-jewels. I feel to-night 
as I did on the day when we plighted our fiiith to 
one another before the altar. Then, dear Gbria- 
topher, our hearts were united ; to4ay— our souls, 
la it not so ? And are we not one in spirit ? " 

** Yes, dearest, yes,*' replied Gluck, folding her 
in his arms, ** never have I so prized and loved 
you, as in these later days of strife and struggle. 
Well do I feel what a blessing to man is a noble 
woman 1 Often during our rehearsals, when I 
have encountered the supercilious glances of per^ 
formers and orchestra, the thought of your dear 
self has given me strength to oonfh>nt and defy 
their scorn. And when, weary in mind and body, 
I have found my way home, the touch of your 
hand has refreshed and cooled the fever in my 
heart. And often when others have pronounced 
my music worthless, I might have despaired, but 
for the remembrance of your emotion. I thought 
of your tears and of your rapture, and hope re- 
vived in my dck heart Your applause, dear wife, 
has sustained me to the end.** 

'* Ko, dear Christopher,** repUisd Marianne, *^ not 
my applause, but the might of your own inspira- 
tion. That which is truly great must sooner or 
later prevail over mediocrity.** 

" The world is not so appreciative as you fancy, 
Jdarianne ! Else had Socrates not dnmk of the 
poisoned beaker, nor Christ, our Lord, been cruci- 
fied. Mediocrity is popular, because it has the 
sympathy of the masses. Not only does it come 
within their comprehensioo, but it is accommoda- 
ting; — it does not wound their littleness. I know, 
dear wife, that my opera is a veritable work of 
art, and therefore do I tremble that its verdict is 
in the hands of mediocrity. Poor Marianne t You 
have arrayed yourself for a bridal, and it may 



happen that we go to ine funeral of my master* 
piece.*' 

" Well, even so,'* replied the spirited wife, " I 
shall not have decked myself in vain ; I shall die 
like the Indian widow, upon the funeral pile of my 
dear husband's greatness. I will both live and die 
with you, mautro ; whether you are apotheosized 
or stoned, your worth can neither be ma^iified 
nor lessened by the world. My faith in your ge- 
nius is independent of public opinion; and wheth- 
er you conquer or die, your opera must live.** 

'' How I wish,** said Gluck thoughtfully, ''that 
from above, I might look down a hundred years 
hence and see whether indeed my works will have 
value on earth, or be thrown aside as antiquated 
trumpery I But it is useless — an impenetrable 
cloud covers the future, and we must e'en content 
oursdves with the verdict of the day. Let me be 
strong to meet it I — Come, Marianne, the carriage 
is coming to the door, and we must go. fiut is 
all this splendor to be hidden behind the lattice* 
work of my little stage-box ? ** 

'* Oh, no, Christopher,** said his wife gayly ; " on 
such a night as this, I have taken anoUier box ; 
from whence I can be a happy witness of my hus- 
band's triumph.** 

" What intrepid confidence the woman posses- 
ses 1 " exclaimed Gluck, catching his wife's gayety. 
'' But how will my brave cfaam^on feel, if &e has 
to see as well as hear the hisses that may possi- 
bly greet us to-night ? " 

'' I shall feel heartily ashamed of the audience,** 
replied Mariazme, " and shall take no pains to coxt- 
ceal my contempt.** 

*' We shall see,*' answered Gluck, handing her 
to the carriage, and following her with a merry 
laugh. " Now, forward I ** 

Within the theatre all was commotion. On 
one side, the partisans from the old school, who, 
from prejudice or custom, adhered to Haase and 
Metastasio, predicted failure. This party was com- 
posed of Italians, and of all those who had *' gone 
out ** with old Austria. New Austria, on the other 
hand, with all the young dUdiante of Vienna, 
were resolved to sustain Gluck, and, if possible, 
secure to his new opera an unprecedented triumph. 
The excitement reached even those boxes where 
sat the Sliie of the Viennese nobility. Even ^ieir 
voices were to be heard discussing the merits or 
demerits of the musical apple of discord. The 
Gluckites related that Guadagni, who, at. first, 
had been strongly pr^udiced against the opera, 
had finally been moved to tears by its exquisite 
harmony, and had said to Gluck that he was learn- 
ing for the first time to ^hat heights of beauty 
music might soar. The Hasseites replied that 
the opera was none the less tedious for Guadagni*3 
word. Moreover, if Hasse and Metastasio had 
not openly condemned GIuck*s musical innova- 
tions, it was because they were both satisfied 
that the opera would damn itself, and they were 
present to witness the discomfiture of its com- 
poser.* 

Suddenly there was a hush in the theatre. The 
attention of the disputants was directed toward 
a small box, in the first tier, the door of which 
had opened to give entrance to two persons. 
One was an old man with silver-white hair, which 
flowed in ringlets on mther side of his pale and 
delicate face. His thin lips were parted with 

* Anton Schmid, "> Bitter von Glack," page 92. 
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an affable smile, and the glance of his small 
dark eyes was mild, benevolent, and in keeping 
with the rest of his countenance. His small, 
bent figure was clothed in the cassock of an 
cAb^j but the simplicity of his costume was 
heightened by the order of Theresa which, at- 
tached to a'sUk ribbon, hung around his neck. 

The other was a tall, gaunt man, in the dress 
of court maettro de capello. His lean face was 
proud and serious, his large mouth wore an ex- 
pression of Bconi, and his full-orbed, light-blue 
eyes had a glance of power which accorded well 
with his lofty stature. The two advanced arm in 
arm toward the railing, and, at their appearance, 
a storm of applause arose from the parterre^ 
while the partisans of the Italian school cried : 
" Long live Hasse ! Long live Metastasio I " 

They bowed, and took their seats. While 
this was transpiring, the wife of Glnck entered 
her box. With a quiet smile she listened to the 
shouts that greeted her husband's rivals. 

*' He, too,'* thought she, " will have his greet- 
ing and his triumph." 

She was not mistaken. No sooner had Gluck 
appeared in the orchestra, than, from boxes as 
well as parterre, a thousand voices pealed forth 
his welcome : ^* Long live Gluck ! long live the 
great maevtro ! " 

Gluck bowed gracefully, while Marianne, hap- 
py but tranquil, unfolded her jewelled fan, and 
leaned back in supreme satisfaction. Metastasio 
whispered something to Hasse, who nodded his 
head, and then began to run his fingers through 
the masses of his bushy, gray hair. 

Suddenly were heard these words : " Her ma- 
jesty the empress, and the imperial court ! " 

Hushed now was every sound. Every eye was 
turned toward the box surmounted by the double- 
headed eagle of Austria. The marshal of the 
household appeared with his golden wand, the 
doors of the box flew asunder, the audience 
rose, and the empress, leaning on the arm of the 
emperor, entered her box. Magnificently dressed, 
and sparkling with diamonds, her transcendent 
beauty seemed still more to dazzle the eyes of 
her enraptured subjects. She was followed by 
the archduke, who, in conversation with his wife, 
seemed scarcely to heed the greetings of his fu- 
ture subjects. Behind them came a bevy of prin- 
ces and princesses, all of whom, including little 
Mario Antoinette and Maximilian, the two young- 
est, had been permitted to accompany the impe- 
rial party. It was a family festival, and Maria 
Theresa chose on this occasion to appear before 
her people in the character of a mother. 

The empress and her husband came forward 
and bowed. The former then glided gracefully 
into her large gilt arm-chair, while 3ie latter 
signed to his children to be seated. 

This was the signal of the music to begin. The 
sjidience resumed thev seats, Gluck raised the 
leader's staff, and signed to the musicians. 

The overture b^an. In breathless silence the 
audience listened to that short, earnest overture, 
whose horns, trumpets, and hautboys seemed to 
herald the coming of kings and heroes. 

The curtain rose, and, in a funeral hall, Orpheus 
poured forth his grief for the loss of his Eurydice. 
With this pathetic complaint mingled the voices 
of the chorus of mourners ; then a solo from 
Orpheus, in which he bewails anew the fate of the 
noble woman who had died for his sake. The god 



of love appears, counselling him to descend him 
self to the infernal regions. Orpheus, strength- 
ened and revived by hope, resolves to tempt the 
dangerous descent, and calls* upon his friends to 
share his fiite. 

At the end of the first act the curtain fell amid 
the profoundest silence. The Hasseites shrugged 
their shoulders, and even Gluck's warmest adher- 
ents felt undecided what to say of this severe 
Doric mnsic, which disdained all the coquetries of 
art, and rejected all superfiuous embellishment. 

" I am glad that Metastasio is here,'* said the 
empress, " for his presence will prove to Calzabigi 
that he is not a pensioned dotard. And what 
thinks my daughter of the opera f " asked Maria 
Theresa of the infanta. 

But when she saw Isabella's face, her heart grew 
faint with fear. The archduchess was pale as 
death, and her countenance wore an expression of 
grief bordering on despair. Her large, dark eyes, 
distended to their utmost, were fixed upon the 
ceiling ; and she seemed as if she still heard the 
wailings of Orpheus and the pUlntive chorus of 
his friends. 

Joseph saw nothing of this. He had taken a 
seat farther back, and was chatting gayly with his 
little brothers and sisters. 

** God help me 1 " murmured the empress ; " she 
looks as if she were dying ! Oh, if she were right 
with her dismal prophecy of death ! What if in- 
deed she is to leave us ? Have mercy, God ! I 
know that I love her too well. She will be taken 
from me ; Heaven will claim from me this sacri- 
fice!"* 

Isabella shuddered, and awakened from her 
horrid dream. Her eyes fell, her cheeks flushed^ 
and once more her lips parted with a gentle smile. 
With a tender and appealing look, she tamed 
toward the empress and kissed her hand. 

'* Pardon me, your majesty," whispered she; 
** the music hsB entranced and bewilderod me. I 
was in another world, and was lost to the pres- 
ent." 

" The music pleases you, then ? " asked the em- 
press. 

" Oh, yonr majesty," cried Isabella, "this is no 
music to give pleasure ; it is the sublimest lan- 
guage of truth and love ! " 

"Then," said the empress tenderly, "if you 
prize it so highly, dearest^ I will prove to you bow 
dearly I love you, for your verdict and mine disa- 
gree. Our next festive day will be that on which 
Joseph is to be crowned King of Rome. And we 
shall do homage to the taste of the Queen of 
Rome by ordering that this opera be repeated on 
the occasion of her coronation." 

Isabella shook her head. " I shall not live long 
enough to be crowned Queen of Rome." f 

Maria Theresa was about to murmur a reply, 
when the curtain rose, and the second act of the 
opera opened. 

The audience, who had been loudly canvassing 
the music, were silenced, and awaited in breathless 
expectation the unfolding of the plot. Soon came 
the wonderful scene between Orpheus and the 
furies who guard the gates of Avemus. The be- 
seeching tones of Orpheus, and the inexorable 
" No I " of the furies, made every listener tremble, 
"^i^en Hasse, overcome by the sublimity of the 

* The empress^B words. Oaroodoli, **L1fe of Joseph 
IL « pspe 87. 
t Isabella's own words. Wraxall, iL, page 801. 
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mnsio, bowed his head with the rest ; and Metas- 
tasio, enraptured with the words, murmured, "^A, 
eh$ poetia divina ! *' Murmurs of applause were 
heard from every side of the theatre ; they grew 
with every scene, and at hist burst forth in wild 
Bhouts. It seemed as if the audience were gradu- 
ally rising to an appreciation of this new and un- 
known music, until with one accord its matchless 
beauty burst upon thdr hearts and overpowered 
them. 

When the curtain fell a second time, the ap- 
plause knew no bounds. The Gluckites, in tri- 
umphant silence, hearkened to the voices of the 
deeply-moved multitude, who gare ftill vent to 
their emotions, and noisily exchanged the 
thoughts to which the wonderful opera had given 
biritb. 

Marianne, supremely happy, listened enraptured, 
while wreaths fell in showers around the head of 
her beloved husband. The adherents of Hasse 
and Metastasio no longer dared to raise their 
voices in opposition to the public verdict In this 
state of excitement the third act began. With 
increasing delight, the audience listened. When 
Eurydice, condemned to return to the infernal re- 
gions, sang her plaintive aria, sobs were heard 
throughout the theatre, and murmurs of applause 
were audible during the whole scene. But when 
O^heus concluded his passionate aria ** Che faro 
unxa JSurydice" the people could contain their 
enthusiasm no longer. Exalted, carried away, 
with beating hearts and tearful eyes, they cried 
*^ Da capo / " and when Guadagni, in compliance 
with the call, had repeated his solo, the audience 
shouted out so often the name of Oluck, that he 
could resist his joy no longer. He turned, and 
they saw his noble face scarlet with blushes ; then 
arose another storm. Again and again the ** viv<u " 
and the clappings were renewed, each time more 
frantic than before. 

Hasse, tired of tiie spectacle of his rival's tri- 
umph, had disappeared. Metastasio, more mag- 
nanimous, had remained, and applauded as loudly 
as any. Marianne, to conceal her tears, had hidden 
her face behind her open &n ; and as the applause 
of the people increased, until it resembled the 
shouts of victory, she murmured : " I knew it, I 
knew it ! The true and beautiful must alwa3rB 
prevaiL'* 

The fire of enthusiasm had spread to the impe- 
rial box. The emperor had more than once been 
heard to call out " Bravo ! ** and Maria Theresa had 
several times felt her eyes grow dim. But she 
brushed away her tears and exclaimed : ** It is 
beautiful, certainly ; but it is a heathen opera, in 
which not God but gods are invoked I " 

Isabella said nothing. She had held up before 
her face the bouquet which her husband had gath- 
ered for her, that her tears might fall unseen 
among its flowers. Joseph saw those tears shining 
like d'^w-drops upon its rose-leaves, and, taking it 
from her hands, he kissed them away. " Do not 
weep, my Isabella," whispered he tenderly ; " your 
tears fall like a weight of sorrow upon my heart. 
Wipe them away, beloved. The day will come 
when you also shall be an empress, and your peo- 
ple wUl do you homage as I do now ; and then 
you will have it in your power to heal their sor- 
rows, and wipe away their tears ; and they will 
love and bless you as I — " 

A final burst of applause drowned the voice of 
the archduke. The opera was at an end, and the 



people were calling again for Glaok, the creator 
of the lyric drama. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

^^ IN THREE TEARS, WE MEET A0AD7.** 

Tmc war was over. All Vienna was rejoicing 
that the struggle which had cost so much blood- 
shed was at an end, and that Austria and Pmasia 
had made peace. 

Neither of the two had gained any thing by this 
long war, except glorious victories, honorable 
wounds, and a knowledge of the power and bravery 
of its enemy. Both had serious burdens to bear, 
which, for many years to come, would be painful 
reminders of the past Austria, to cover the ex- 
penses of the war, had invented paper money, and 
had flooded the empire with millions of coupons. 
Prussia had coined base money, and all tiie em- 
ployes of the state had received notes, which 
were nicknamed *^ Beamtenscheine,*^ After the 
war these notes were exchanged for this base cur- 
rency, which soon afterward was withdravm from 
circulation as worthless. But Prussia had ob- 
tained from Austria full recognition of her rights 
to Silesia, and she in return had pledged herself to 
vote for Joseph as candidate for ue crown of 
Rome, and to support the pretensions of the em- 
press to the reversion of the duchy of Modena. 

We have sold that all Vienna was rejoicing, and 
turned out to receive the returning army with 
laurel wreaths and oaken boughs. The people 
breathed freely once more; they shouted and 
feasted, and prepared themselves to ei\joy to their 
utmost the blessings of peace. 

But while the nation shouted for joy, a cloud 
was gathering over the imperial palace, and its 
black shadow darkened the faces of the once 
happy family. 

There wanted now but a few months to com- 
plete the third year of the archduke^s marriage, 
and the young princesses seized every opportunity 
to make schemes of pleasure for the joyous anni- 
versary. Isabella viewed these projects with a 
mournful smile. Her countenance became sadder 
and more serious, except when in the presence of 
her husband. There she assumed an appearance 
of gayety ; laughing, jesting, and drawing from 
her violin its sweetest sounds. But, with her at- 
tendants, or in the company of the other members 
of the imperial family, she was melancholy, and 
made her preparations for death, which she fore- 
told would overtake her very soon. 

**Tou believe this terrible presentiment, my 
daughter?*' said the empress to her one day. 
** Will you indeed forsake us who love you so 
dearly f " 

" It is not that I will, but that I mtut go,** re- 
plied she. ** It is God who calls me, and I must 
obey." 

**But why do you think that God has called 
you ? " 

Isabella was silent for a moment, then she 
raised her eyes with a strange, unspeakable look 
to the face of the empress. ** A dream has an- 
nounced it to me," said she, " a dream in which I 
place implicit faith." 
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** A dream ? " said the pioaB empress to bersell 
" It ifl true that God sometimes speaks to men in 
dreams ; sometimes reveals to us in sleep secrets 
which He denies to our waking, earthly eyes. 
What was your dream, love ? " 

" What I saw ? " whispered she, ahnost in- 
audibly. ** There are visions which no words can 
describe. They do not pass as pictures before the 
eye, but with unquenchable fire they brand themo 
selves upon the heart. What I saw f I saw a 
beloved and dying face, a breathing corpse. I lay 
overwhelmed with grief near the outstretched form 
of my — my — smother. Oh, believe me, the prayer 
of despair has power over death itself, and the cry 
of a broken heart calls back the parting soul. I 
wept, I implored, I prayed, untU the dim eyes 
opened, the. icy lips moved, and the stiffening 
^ corpse arose and looked at me, at me who Imdt 
lUi wild anguish by its side.'' 

** Horrible!" cried the empress. "And this 
awful dream did not awake you? " 

" No, I did not awake, and even now it seems 
to me that all these things were real I saw the 
corpse erect, and I heard the words which its hol- 
low and unearthly voice spoke to me: ^We shaU 
meet again in (Ar0»— ' " 

" Say no more, say no more," said the pale em- 
press, crossing herself ** You speak with such an 
air of conviction, that for a moment I too seemed 
to see this dreadiVal dream. When had you your 
dream?" 

" In the autumn of IVOO, your migesty." 

The empress said nothing. She imprinted a kiss 
upon &e forehead of the infanta, and hastily 
withdrew to her own apartments. 

** I will pray, I will pray I " sobbed she. " Per- 
haps God will have mercy upon us." 

She ordered her private carriage and drove to 
St Stephens, where, prostrate among the tombe 
of her ancestors, she prayed for more than an hour. 

From this day Ifana Theresa became sad and 
silent, anxiously watching the countenance of ba- 
bella, to see if it betokened death. But weeks 
passed by, and the infanta's prophecy began to be 
regarded as a delusion only fit to provoke a smile. 
The empress alone remained impressed by it. She 
still gazed with sorrowing love at the pale and 
melancholy face of her daughter-in-law. 

" Tou have made a convert of my mother," said 
the Archduchess Christina one day to Isabella, 
"although," added she, laughing, "you never 
looked better in your life." 

" And you, Christina, you do not believe ? " said 
Isabella, putting her arm around Christina's neck. 
" Tou, my fiiend, and the confidante of my sor- 
rows, you would wish to prolong the burden of 
this life of secret wretchedness and dissimula- 
tion ? " 

" I believe in the goodness of God, and in the 
excellence of your own heart, dear Isabella. These 
three years once passed away, as soon as you will 
haye been convinced that tins prophecy was in- 
deed nothing but a dream, your heart will reopen 
to life and love. A new future will loom up be- 
fore you, and at last you will reward the love of 
my poor brother, not by noble self-sacrifice, but 
by veritable affection." 

" Would that you spoke the truth I " returned 
Isabella sadly. " Had my heart been capable of 
loving, I would have loved him long ago — him, 
whose noble and confiding love is at once my 
pride and my griet Believe me when I tell you 



that in these few years of maniei life I have sof- 
fered terribly. I have striven with my sorrows, I 
have tried to overcome the past, I have desired to 
live and to ei\joy life—but in vain. My heart was 
dead, and could not awake to life-^I have only suf- 
fered and waited for release." 

" Gracious Heaven 1 " cried Christina, unmoved 
by the confidence witli whicb Isabella spoke, " is 
there nothing then that can bind you to life ? If 
you are cold to the burning love of your husband, 
are you indifferent to your chUd ¥ " 

"Do you think that I will leave my child?" 
said Isabella, looking surprised. " Oh, no I Sie 
will come to me before she is seven years old." * 

" Oh, Isabella, Isabella, I cannot believe that 
you will be taken from us," cried Christina, burst- 
ing into tears, and encircling her sister with her 
arms, as though she fancied £hat they nught shield 
her from the touch of death. " Stay wiui us, dar- 
ling, we love you so dearly 1 " 

Her voice choked by emotion, she laid her head 
upon Isabella's shoulder, and wept piteously. The 
infanta kissed her, and whispered words of tenderr 
ness,^and Christina's sobs died awlny. Both were 
silent. Together they stood with sad hearts and 
blanched cheeks, two imperial princesses in the 
prime of youth, beauty, and worldly station, yet 
both bowed down by grief. 

Their lips slightly moved in prayer, but all 
around was silent. Suddenly the silence was 
broken by the deep, full sound of a laige dock 
which stood on the mantel-piece, IsabelU raised 
her pale face, and listened with a shudder. 

For many months this clock had not struck the 
hour. The clock-maker, who had been sent to 
repair it^ had pronounced the machinery to be 
so completely destroyed, that it would have to be 
renewed. Isabella could not summon resolution 
to part with the dock. It was a dear memento 
of home, and of her mother. She had therefore 
preferred to keep it, although it would never 
sound again. 

And now it struck! Loud, even, and full- 
toned, it pealed the hour, and its dear, metallic 
voice rang sharply through the room. 

Isabella raised her head, and, pointing to the 
clock, said, with a shudder : " Christina, it is the 
signal — ^I am called I " * 

She drew back, as if in fear, while the clock 
went on with its relentless strokes. " Come, come, 
let us away 1 " murmured Christina, with pale and 
trembling lips. 

" Tes, come," sighed Isabella. 

She made a step, but her trembling feet refused 
to support her. She grew dizzy, and sank down 
upon her knees. 

Christina uttered a cry, and would have flown 
for help, but IsabeUa hdd her back. " My end 
approaches," said she. " My senses fail me. Hear 
my last words. When I am dead, you will find a 
letter for you. Swear that you will comply with 
its demands." 

" I swear I " said Christma, solcnmly. 

" I am content Now call the physician." 

Day after day of ansuish went by— of such an- 
guish as the human heart can bear, but which 
human language is inadequate to paint 

* The Infknta^B own words. This Interriew of I sabella 
with ChrlBtJiia Is historical, and the most extnordinsry 
part of It Is, that the prophecy of her chll<f i death was 
himilod. 

t Historical Wrazall, p. 887. 
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laabella was borne to her chamber, and the 
imperial physician was called in. The empress fol- 
lowed him to the bedside, where pale and motion- 
less sat Joseph, his eyes riveted upon the be- 
loved wife who, for the first time, refiiiBed to smile 
upon him, for the first time was deaf to his words 
of love and sorrow. 

The physician bent oyer the princess, and toolc 
her hand. He felt her head, then her heart, while 
the empress, with folded hands, stood praying 
beside him ; and Joseph, whose eyes were now 
turned upon hun, looked into his face, as if his 
whole soul lay in one long gaze of entreaty. 

Van Swieten spoke not a word, bat continued 
his examination. He bade the weeping attend- 
ants uncover the feet of the princess, and bent 
over them in close and anxious scrutiny. ' As he 
raised his eyes, tlie archduke saw that Van Swieten 
was Tcry pale. 

" Oh, doctor,*' cried he, in tones of agony, ** do 
not Bay that she wUl die 1 You have sav^ so many 
lives I Save my wife, my treasured wife, and take 
all that I possess in the world b^de 1 " 

The physician replied not, but went again to 
the head of the bed, and looked intently at the 
face of the princess. It had now turned scarlet, 
and here and there was flecked with spots of 
purple. Van Swieten snatched troui Joseph one 
of the burning hands which he held clasped within 
his own. 

'* Let me hold her dear hands," aud he, kissmg 
them again and again. 

The doctor held up the little hand he had taken, 
wluch, erst as white as fallen snow, was now em- 
purpled with disease. He turned it over, looked 
into the palm, opened the fingers, and examined 
tbem closely. 

*« Doctor, in mercy, speak ! " said the agonized 
husband. *'Do you not see that I shall die before 
your eyes, unless you promise that she shall live I " 
The empress prayed no longer. When she 
saw how Van Swieten was examming the fingers 
of the archduchess, she uttered a stifled cry, and 
hiding her head with her hands, she wept silently. 
At Uie foot of the bed knelt the attendants, all 
with their tearful eyes lifted to the face of him 
who would promise life or pronounce death. 

Van Swieten gently laid down the hand of his 
patient, and opened her dress over the breast. 
As though he had seen enough, he closed it 
quickly and stood erect 

His eyes were now fixed upon Joseph with 
an expression of deep and painful sympathy. 
**SpeaJc,'* said Joseph, with trembling lips, "I 
have courage to hear.V 

** It is my duty to speak," replied Van Swieten, 
**my duty to exact of her majesty and of your 
highness to leave the room. The archduchess has 
the small-^x." 

Maria Theresa sank insensible to the floor. 
From the anteroom where he was widting the 
emperor heard the fall, and hastening at the 
aoand, he bore his wife away. 

Joseph, meanwhile, sat as though he bad been 
6track by a thunder-bolt 

** Archduke Joseph," cried Van Swieten, "by 
the duty you owe to your country and your 
parents I implore you to leave this infected spot" 
Joseph raised lus head, and a smile illumined 
his pale face. ** Oh," cried he, " I am a happy 
man I I have had the small-pox t I at least can 
t^emain with her until she recovers or dies." 



" Yes, but you will convey the infection to your 
relatives." 

"I will not leave the room, doctor," said 
Joseph resolutely. "No inmate of the palace 
shall receive the infection through me. I myself 
will be my Isabella's nurse until — ^" 

He could speak no more ; he covered his fkce 
with his hands, and his tears fell in showers over 
the pillow of his unconscious wife. 

Van Swieten opposed him no longer. He was 
suffered to remain, nursing the archduchess with 
a love that defied all fatigue. 

Of all this Isabella was ignorant Her large, 
staring eyes were fixed upon her tender guardian, 
but she knew him not ; she spoke to him in words 
of burning tenderness, such as never before had 
fallen from her lips ; but while she poured out her 
love, she called him by another name — she called 
him Riccardo ; and while she told him that he 
was dearer to her than all the world beside, she 
warned him to beware of her father. Sometimes, 
hi her delirium, she saw a bloody corpse beside 
her, and she prayed to die by its side. Then she 
seemed to listen to another voice, and her little 
hands were clasped in agony, while, exhausted 
with the horror of the vision, she murmured, 
"Three years! three years! God, what mar- 
tyrdom ! In three years we meet again ! " 

Her husband heeded not her wild language, he 
listened to the music of her voice. That voice 
was all that was left to remind him of hia once 
beautiful Isabella ; it was still as sweet as in the 
days when her beauty had almost maddened him 
— ^that beauty which had flown forever, and left 
its possessor a hideous mass of blood and cor 
ruption. 

On the sixth day of her illness Isabella recov- 
ered from her deliriiun. She opened her eyes and 
fixed them upon her husband with a look of calm 
intelligence. " Farewell, Joseph ! " ssud she softly 
" Farewell I It is over now, and I die." 

" No, no, darling, you will not die," cried he, 
bursting into tears. " You would not leave me, 
beloved, you will live to bless me again." 

" Do not sorrow for me," said she. " Forgive 
and forget mcj" As Joseph, overcome by his 
emotion, made no reply, she repeated her words 
with more emphasis : " Forgive me, Joseph, say 
that you forgive me, for otherwise I shall not die 
in peace." 

" Forgive thee !" cried he. "/ forgive thee, 
who for three years hast made my life one long 
sunny day I " 

" Thou wert happy, then^" asked she, " happy 
through me ? " 

" I was, I am happy, if thou wilt not leave 
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me. 

" Then," dghcd the wife, " I die in peace. He 
was happy, I have done my duty, I have 
atoned — ^*' 

Her head fell back. A long, fearfhl silence 
ensued. Suddenly a shriek — ^tbe shriek of a man, 
was heard. When the attendants rushed in, 
Isabella was dead, and Joseph had fallen insensi- 
ble upon the body.* 

* Thii eztraordliiary aeoount of the life and death of 
the Infhnta, Isabella of Pannsi is no romaaoe : it rests 
Qpon fftcta which are mentionea by historians ox the rel^ 
of Maria Theresa. Caroline Pichler, whose mother was 
tire-woman to the empress when the orchdnchess died, 
relates the history of the prophecy, wherein Isabella, 
first in three hotrrs, then in as many days, weeks, 
months, and years, awaited her death. She also relatea 
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CHAPTER XXTL 

OHE FABO SENZA EURYDIOE. 

The funeral rites were ended, and Isabella of 
Parma slept in St Stephen's, in the tomb of the 
kaisers. 

Joseph had refused to attend the funeral. 
From the hour his consciousness had returned to 
him he had locked himself within his apartments, 
and night and day he was heard pacing the floor 
with dull and measured tread. Not even the 
empress, who had stood imploring at the door, 
could obtain a word in answer to her entreatieH. 
For two days and nights he remained within. On 
the tliird day the emperor knocked at the door, 
and announced to his son that all was now ready 
for the funeral, and his presence was indispensable. 

Joseph opened the door, and, without a word, 
leaned upon his father's arm, and trayersed the 
long suite of apartments hung in black, until they 
reached the room where lay the body of his wife. 
There, amid burning wax-Ughts, was the hideous 
coffin that enclosed his beloved one, and was 
about to bear away forever his life, his love, and 
his happmess. When he saw the coflSn, a stifled 
cry arose from his breast He darted with open 
aims toward it, and, bending down, hid his face 
upon the lid. 

At this moment the doors of the room were 
opened, and the empress entered, attended by her 
daughters, all in deep mourning. Their faces 
were wan with weeping, as were those of all who 
followed the bereav^ sovereign. Meanwhile 
Joseph neither saw nor heard what passed 
around him. The ceremonies began, but while 
the priest performed the funeral lites, the arch- 
duke murmured words which brought tears to the 
eyes of his father and mother. 

Maria Theresa approached her stricken son. 
She kissed his hair, and laid her hand lovingly 
upon his shoulder. 

" My son," said she, with quivering lip, " arise 
and be a man. Her soul is with God and with 
us ; let us give her body to the earth that bore if 

While the empress spoke, the bells of the 
churches began to toll, and from the streets were 
heard the beating of muffled drums, and the 
booming of the cannon that announced to Vienna 
the moving of the funeral procession. 

" Come, my son, come," repeated the empress. 
** Our time of trial is at hand." 

Joseph raised his head from the coffin and 
stared wildly around. He saw the priests, the 
acolytes with their smoking censers, itxe weeping 
attendants of his wife ; he saw the black hangings, 
the groups of mourners, and his father and mother 
standing pale and sad beside him ; he heard the 
tolling of the bells and the dull sound of the funer- 
al drum ; and now, now indeed he felt the awful 
reality of his bereavement, and knew that as yet he 
had sufl^red nothing. Tears filled his eyes, and 
he sank upon his father's breast 

Sobs and wailings filled the funeral hall, while 
without the Inexorable knell went on, the drums 
still beat, the cannon roared, all calling for the 
coffin, for whose entrance the imperial vault lay 
open. 

the fact of bor death at the expiration of three years, "in 
the arms of her despairing hnaband.^^ Caroline Pichler, 
"MemoiraofMyLlk" 



Once more Joseph approached this dreadful 
coffin. He kissed it, and taking from it one of 
the roses with which it had been decked, he said, 
*' Farewell, my wife, my treasure; farewell, my 
adored Isabella ! " Then turning toward the em- 
press, he added, ** Thank you, dearest mother, 
for the courage which bears you through this 
bitter trial ; for me, I cannot follow you. Greet 
my ancestors and say to them that never came a 
nobler victim to the grave than the one which you 
bear Uiither tonday." 

** You will not go with us 1 " said the empress, 
astounded. 

" No, mother, no. Mingle dust with dust, but 
do not ask me to look into my Isabella's grave." 

He turned, and witi^out a word or another look 
at the coffin, he left the room. 

**Let him go," whispered the emperor. '*! 
believe that it would kill him to witness the funer- 
al ceremony." 

The empress gave a sign, and the eortSge moved 
with the coffin to the eato/oZ^ue, which, drawn by 
twelve black horses, awaited the body in front of 
the palace. 

Joseph once more retreated to his room, and 
there, through the stillness of the deserted palace, 
might be heard his ceaseless tramp, that sounded 
as though it might be the hammer that was fash- 
ioning another coffin to break the hearts of the 
imperial family. At least it seemed so to the sor- 
rowing empress, who listened, to the dull sound 
of her son's footsteps with superstitious fear. She 
had gone to him, on her return from the funeral, 
to console him with her love and sympathy. But 
the door was locked, and her afiectionate entrea- 
ties for admission were unanswered. 

She turned to the emperor. *^ Something must 
be done to bend the obstinacy of this solitary 
grief," said she anxiously. ** I know Joseph. His 
is a passionate and obdurate nature, strong in love 
as in hate. He had yielded his whole soul to his 
wife, and now, alas 1 I fear that she will draw him 
with her to the grave. What shall we do, Franz, 
to comfort him ? How shall we entice him from 
this odious room, which he paces like a lion in his 
cage?" 

*' Go once more and conunand him to open the 
door. He will not have the courage to defy you," 
said the emperor. 

Maria Theresa knocked again, and cried out, 
*' My son Joseph, I command you, as your sover- 
eign and mother, to open the door." 

i^o answer. Still the same dull, everlasting 
tread. 

The empress stood awhile to listen ; then, flush- 
ing with anger, she exclaimed, ** It is in vain. We 
have lost all control over him. His sorrow has 
made him cruel and rebellious, even toward his 
mother." 

*' But this is unmanly," cried the emperor with 
displeasure. " It is a miserable weakness to sink 
so helpless under grief." 

** Think you so ? " sfud the empress, ready to 
vent upon the emperor her vexation at the con- 
duct of her son. "In your pride of manhood 
you deem it weak that Joseph grieves for his 
wife. I dare say that were your majesty placed 
in similar oircumstanoes, you would know full 
well how to bear my loss Uke a man. But 
your mijestymust remember that Joseph has 
not your wisdom and experience. Ho is but 
a poor, artless youth, who has been weak enough 
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to love his wife without Btint This is a fault 
for which I crave the emperor's indulgence." 

"Oil, your nugesty," replied the emperor, 
smiling, **God forbid that he diould ever grow 
less affectionate I I was only vexed that the voice 
of Maria Theresa should have less power over my 
son than it has over his father ; that silvery voice 
which bewitched me in youth, and through life 
has soothed my every pang." 

The empress, completely softened, reached out 
her hand. 

** Would you, indeed, mourn for me, Franz!" 
said she tenderly. " Would you reftise to listen 
to father or mother for my sake P Yes, dearest, 
you would, I beUeve. From our childhood we 
were lovers, we will be lovers in our old age, and 
when we part the one that is left will mourn as 
deeply as Joseph. Let us, then, be lenient with 
his grief^ until our love and forbearance shall 
have won him to come and weep upon his mother's 
breast" 

" If your majesty permit," said Christina, step- 
ping forward, " I will try to soften his grief." 

** What can you do, dear child ? " asked the 
enapress of her favorite daughter. 

" I have a message for hhn," replied Christina. 
''I swore to Isabdla that no one but myself 
should reveal it to Joseph. I know that it will 
prove consolatory, and Isabella also knew it For 
Uiis reason she intrusted it to me." 

'' Try, then, my daughter, try if your voice will 
have more power than mine. Meanwhile I will 
essay the power of music. It overcame him once 
when he was a boy. We will try him with the 
music that Isabella loved best" 

She called a page and spoke with him in a low 
voice. In concludon she said, ** Let the carriage 
go at once and bring him hither in a quarter of 
an hour." 

The page withdrew, and the imperial &mily 
were again alone. 

"Now, my daughter," said the empress, "see 
if be will speak to yon." 

Christina approached the door. " My brother 
Joseph," said she, " I beseech you open the door 
U> me. I come from Isabella ; it is she who sends 
mc to you." 

The bolt was withdrawn, and for a moment the 
pale face of Joseph appealed at the door. 

« Come in," said he, waving his hand to Chris- 
tina, She followed him into the room where so 
many, many tears had been shed. " Now speaic," 
said he, " what did Isabella say to you ? " * 

His sister looked with pity upon his ghastly 
face and those hollow eyes grown glassy with 
weeping. " Poor, poor Joseph t " said she softly, 
"I see that your love for her was beyond idl 
bounds." 

He made amotion of impatience. "Do not 
pity me," said he. " My grief is too sacred for 
sympathy. I do not need it TeU me at once, 
what said Isabella?" 

Christina hesitated. She felt as if the bahn 
she was about to bring would prove moro painful 
than the wounds it was intended to heal 

" Speak, I teU you," cried Joseph angrily. " If 
you have made use of Isabella's name to gain 
access to my presence, it is a trick for whidi I 
will nevor forgive yon. Why did you disturb 
me? I was with her," continued he^ staring at 
the divan where so often they had sat togeSier. 
" She wore her white dress and the pink roses, 



and she smiled with her enchanting smile. I lay 
at her feet, I looked into her eyes, I heard the 
melody of her voice." 

" Did she ever say that she loved you ? " asked 
Christina. 

He looked at her intently and grew thoughtful. 
"I do not know," said he after a pause, " whether 
she ever told me so in words. But there needed 
no words. I saw her love in every glance, in 
every smile. Her whole life was love, and oh I I 
have lost it forever I " 

" You hav^ not lost it, for you never possessed 
it," said Christina. 

Joseph drew back and frowned. "What is 
that ? " sold he hastily. 

Christina approached him, and Uying her hand 
upon his shoulder, she looked into his face until 
her eyes filled with tears. 

" I say," whispered she in a tremulous voice, 
" do not mourn any longer, dear brother. For 
she for whom you grieve, she whom you call your 
Isabella, never loved you." 

" That is not true," cried Joseph vehemently. 
" It is a lie, a wicked lie that you have devised to 
lessen my grief." 

" It is nothing but the truth, and I promised 
Isabella to tell it to you." 

Joseph sank almost insensible upon the divan. 
Christina seated herself near him, and throwing 
her arms around him, sobbed, " My brother, my 
darling brother, think no more of the dead, but 
turn your heart toward us ; for we love you, and 
Isabella never did. She merely endured your 
lo?a" 

" Endured my love I " murmured Joseph, and 
his head sank powerless upon Christina's bosom. 
But suddenly he rose, and looking with a be- 
seeching expression at his sister's heautif\il face, 
he said : 

"Bethink you, Christina, of what you do. 
Think that I love Isabella with all the strength 
and glow of my heart ; think that for me she was 
the embodiment of all beauty, goodness, and 
purity. Do not seek to comfort me by destroying 
my faith in the truth of the only woman I have 
ever loved. In whom shall I have faith, if not in 
her ? It her love was a lie, is there love in this 
world? Oh, Christina, in merey say that you 
have sought to comfort by deceiving me I " 

" I have sought to comfort you, by telling you 
the truth. If you will not believe me, believe 
her own words." 

She drew a paper from her dress and handed it 
to Joseph. "It is a letter," said she, "which 
Isabella gave me, and she made me swear that I 
would fuMl its behests. Read, and be satisfied." 

Joseph unfolded the letter. " It is her hand- 
writing," said he to himself, and he tried to read 
it, but in vain ; his hand trembled, and his eyes 
filled with tears. 

He gave it back to Christina, who read it aloud : 

" My Christina— confidant of my sufferings and 
sorrow— hear my dying request To you I leave 
the task of consoling my husband. His noble 
tears shall not be shed over the grave of one who 
is unworthy of them. ' Tell him the truth, tell him 
all you know, show him this letter, and bid him 
not grieve for one who never loved him. Do this 
for me, it is my last request Isabella." 

Suddenly, from the at^oining room, the sweet 
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tones of mtisio were heard ; the idr was tremu- 
lous with melody, which at first soft and low, 
swelled louder and louder until it filled the room 
with a gush of harmony that stirred the hearts 
of those who listened with sweetest and holiest 
emotions. 

Joseph bent eagerly for?rard. He knew those 
strains so well! He remembered the night when 
Isabella's tears had fallen among the ros^leayes, 
and he had kissed them away. He saw her once 
more in the pride of her beauty, looking at him 
from the depths of those glorious dark eyes which 
he had so madly loyed. The music gave life and 
behig to these memories, and its glamour brought 
back the dead from her grave 1 He remembered 
how be had asked her if she loved him, and how, 
avoiding the words so difficult to speak, she had 
answered with the witching tones of her violin. 
Oh, that heavenly evening hour upon the balcony ! 
She had said, " Love has its own language : come 
and listen." And Christina said $ke had not loved I 
He could not, would not believe her t 

He took the letter from Christina's hand and 
kissed the paper. " I do not believe you," he said 
softly. ** My trust in her is like my sorrow— for 
eternity ! " 

This unperturbable faith had the efibct of hard- 
ening Christina, and making her cruel. *'Tou 
shall believe me," said she hastily. **• You shall 
see in her own handwriting that she loved an- 
other." 

" Anothxr 1 " cried the wretched husband. " I 
wfll kill him!" 

'*He died before you ever knew her," said 
Christina, frightened at the effect of her own 
he&rUessness. 

A smile overspread his face. ^ Dead, before I 
knew her! Then she forgot him when I loved 
her." He took up the letter and read it again. 
*<0h," B2ud he, "see how magnanimous was my 
Isabella. She has been false to her own heart that 
she might save me from sorrow. She thought it 
would dry my tears to think that she did not love 
me. Oh, beloved, I see through thy noble false- 
hood — in death as in life I know every working 
of that unselfish heart ! " 

Christina said nothing, but she grew more in- 
flexible in her purpose. " He bHoU be convinced," 
said she to herself. ** I will g^ve him her letters 
to me, and then he will know that he never has 
been loved." 

Again pealed forth the sounds of that heavenly 



music If^ow the violin, mfaigling with the tones 
of the harpsiohord, glided into a melody of di- 
vinest beauty ; and tiie full, rich tones of a wo- 
man's voice warbled the complaint of Orpheus : 
''Che faro M»wa Bwydiee/" 

Joseph sighed convulsively, and a faint color 
tinged his pale cheeks. This was Isabella's &vor- 
ite air; and once more the viidon started up be^ 
fore him, once more he saw the tears, he kissed 
them, and looked into the depths of tiiose starry 
eyes! 

He rose from the divan, and, drawn thither by 
a power which he could not contend, he left the 
room, and followed the music that was calling lum 
from madness back to reason. 

At the harpsichord sat Ritter Gluck, and by him 
stood the Archduchess Elizabeth, whose rich and 
beautiful voice had exordsed the evil spirit. 

The emperor and empress, with all their chil- 
dren, came forward to meet the unhc4)py one, and 
all with tearful eyes kissed and welcomed him 
with tender words of love. 

Gluck alone seemed not to have seen the arch- 
duke. He was chiding Elizabeth for singing false- 
ly, and called upon her to repeat her song. Nev* 
^rtheless, while he corrected his pupil, the big 
tears were coursing one another down his cheeks, 
and fell upon his hands, as they wandered over 
the instrument, enrapturing eveiy ear. 

Elizabeth began agiun; and again were heard 
the heart-breaking tones of "Che faro 9enza Eurth 
diM/" 

All eyes turned upon the bereaved Orpheus. 
The empress opened her arms, and completely 
subdued, he darted to his mother's heart, and cried 
out, " Chsfaro maa Ewrydice I " 

Again and again the mother kissed her weephig 
son. The emperor folded them both to his loving 
heart The brothers and sisters wept for mingled 
grief and joy. Elizabeth's voice failed her, and 
she sang no more. But Gluck played on, his hands 
weaving new strains of harmony such as earth had 
never heard before. His head thrown back, his 
eyes upturned toward heaven, his face beaming 
with inspiration, he listened to his music, while 
from Joseph's anfluiah was bom the wonderful 
song in Alceste, ''No erudd^ no pouo vivere^ tu lo 
tat, wnxa de te." 

The melody went on, the parents caressed their 
child, and on his mother's bosom Joseph wept the 
last tears of his great youthful sorrow. The dream 
of love was over ! Grief had made of him a man. 
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OHAFTER XXni. 

FATnSB POBHAMMEB Ain> 00T7KT EAT7NITZ. 

The empress paced her cabmet with hasty steps. 
Kear the large table, covered with papers of state, 
stood Father Porhammer. 

"Are you sure' of what you say?" said Maria 
Theresa with impatience. " Are you sure that the 
lord chancdlor so far forgets his honor and dig- 
nity as to spend his hours of leisure in the com- 
pany of disreputable actresses ? Is it true that 



his house is the scene of shamefhl orgies and sat- 
unoalian feasts ? " 

" It is even so, your migesty," replied Porham- 
mer. " It is unhappily true that ho whom your 
majesty has ndsed to the first place in the em- 
pire of—" 

" The first place ! " echoed the empress angrily. 
'* Know, sir, that the first place in the empire is 
mine. From God I hold my power and my crown, 
and I depute them to no man — ^I alone rdgn in 
Austria." 

*^Your miyesty," resumed the father, **did not 
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allow me to finish. I was about to say that he 
whom your majesty has made your most illustri< 
ous subject, he who ought to give to all your sub- 
jects an example of moral conduct, is a profiignte 
and libertine. That infamous school of Paris, 
where reigns the wanton Marquise de Pompadour, 
the debauched court of Versailles — ^^ 

"Hold, father, and remember that France is 
Austria^s dearest ally," interrupted the empress. 

The father bowed. "The school of Parisian 
gallantry, of which the lord chancellor is a gradu- 
ate, has borne its fruits. Count Eaunitz mocks 
at religion, chastity, and every other virtue. In- 
stead of giving an honorable mistress to his house, 
it is the home of Foliazzi, the singer, who holds 
him fast with her rosy chains." 

" We must send her away from Vienna." 

"Ah, your majesty, if you send her. Count 
Eaunitz will go with her. He cannot live without 
La Foliazzu Even when he comes hither to your 
majesty^s august presence. La Foliazzi is in his 
coach, and she awaits his return at the doors of 
the imperial palace." 

" Impossible I I will not believe such scanda- 
lous reports. Coimt Eaunitz never would dare 
bring his mistresses to my palace doors ; he never 
would have the audacity to treat his official visits 
to myself as episodes in a life of lasciviousness 
with an unchaste singer. You shall withdraw 
your words, Father Porhammer, or you shall 
prove them." 

" I will prove them, your majesty." 

Just then the door opened, and a page announ- 
ced the lord chancellor. Count Eaunitz. 

"Admit Count Eaunitz," said the empress, 
" and you. Father Porhammer, remain." 

The father withdrew within the embrasure of a 
window, while the lord chancellor followed the 
page into the presence of the empress. The 
count's fiice was as fair and his cheeks as rosy as. 
ever ; he wore the same fantastic peruke of his 
own invention, and his figure waa as straight and 
slender as it had ever been. Ten years had gone 
by since he became prime minister, but nothing 
had altered him. So. marble-like his face, that 
age could not wrinkle, nor care trace a line upon 
its stony surface. 

He did not wdt for the imperial greeting, but 
came forward in his careless, unceremonious way, 
not as though he stood before his sovereign, but 
as if he had come to visit a lady of his own 
rank. 

" Your msg'esty sees," sidd he, with a courteoAs 
inclination of the head, " that I use the permission 
which has been granted me, of seekiftg an audi- 
ence whenever the state demands it As I come, 
not to intrude upon your miyesty with idle con- 
versation, but to speak of grave and important 
matters of state, I do not apologize for coming un- 
bidden." 

The easy and unembarrassed manner in which 
Eaunitz announced himself had its effect upon the 
empress. She who was so accustomed to give 
vent to the feelings of the moment, overcame her 
displeasure and recdved her minister with her 
usual affability. 

" Your majesty, then, will grant an audience to 
your minister of state ? " said Eaunitz, looking 
sharply at the priest who stood unconcerned at 
the window. 
, "Since the lord chancellor comes at such an 
unusual hour," replied the empress, " I must con- 



clude that his business is of an imperative natura 
I am therefore ready to hear him." 

Eaunitz bowed, and then turning with an arro- 
gant gesture toward the empress's confessor, he 
said, " Do you hear, Father Porhammer? the em- 
press will hold a council with me." 

" I hear it, my lord," said the priest. 

" Then as we are not on the subject of religion, 
you will have the goodness to leave the room." 

" I was ordered by her majesty to remain," re 
plied Father Porhammer quietly. 

Eaunitz turned toward the empress, who, with 
knit and angry brow, was listening to her minis- 
ter. 

" If it be the empress's pleasure," said he, bow- 
ing, " I will take the liberty of retiring until her 
majesty is at leisure for earthly affairs. Religion 
and politics are not to be confounded together ; 
the former being the weightier subject of the two, 
I give way." 

Ho bowed again, and was about to leave the 
room, when the empress recalled him. 

"Stay I" said she. "Father Porhammer will 
leave us for a while." 

Without a word, the father bowed and with- 
drew. 

" Now speak, Count Eaunitz," said the empress, 
hastily, " and let the hSsAt be important that has 
led you to drive my confessor, in such an uncour- 
teous fashion, from my presence." 

" Weighty, most weighty is the news that con- 
cerns the imperial house of Austria," said Eau- 
nitz, with his unruffled equanimity. " A courier 
has brought me tidings of the archduke's election 
as Eing of Rome." 

" Is that all ? " said Maria Theresa. " That is 
no news. The voice of Prussia decided that mat- 
ter long ago ; and this is the only advantage we 
have ever reaped from our long and terrible war 
with Frederick ? " 

" No, your majesty, no, this is not the only thing 
we have obtained. This war has yielded us ma- 
terial advantages. It has increased the military 
strength of the country; it has placed before the 
eyes of all Europe the inexhaustible nature of 
Austria's resources ; it has brought all the little 
Germanic principalities under Austria's dominion. 
It has united Hungary, Sclavonia, Italy, Bohemia, 
and Lombardy under Austria's flag and Austria's 
field-marshals. Indeed, your majesty, this war 
has given us something of far more value than 
Prussia's vote. The bloody baptism of the battle- 
field has made Austrians of all those who bled for 
Austria's rights." 

" That does not prevent that abominable man 
fix)m clinging to my fair domain of Silesia. How 
will my ancestor, the great Charles, greet me, 
when I go to my grave, bearing the tidings that 
under my reign Austria has been shorn of a prin- 
cipality ? " 

" No such tidings shall your majesty bear to your 
forefathers," replied Eaunitz, fervently. " Leave 
Frederick alone with his bit of a principality ; 
more trouble than profit may it be to him! 
Long before he will have transformed his Sile- 
sian Austrians into loyal Prussians, we shall have 
repaired the damage he has done us by new and 
richer acquisitions." 

" No, no, no ! " cried the empress, " let us have 
no more war. What we do not possess by just 
right, I never will consent to win with the 
sword." 
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** But inheritanoe and alliance bestow righU," 
persisted the minister. ** Your majesty has mar- 
riageable daughters and sons, and it is time to 
think of negotiating honorable alliances for 
them." 

The eyes of the empress sparkled, and her &ce 
beamed with happy smiles. The establishment 
of her children was her constant thought by night 
and day, and in broaching this subject, Kaunitz 
was meeting her dearest wishes. Her displeasure 
against him melt^ away like snow before the sun, 
and she gaVe herself up entirely to the pleasing 
discussion. 

** It will be difficult to find husbands for my 
daughters," said she. "All the reigning heads 
of European families are married, and their sons 
are too young for Elizabeth and Amelia. I can- 
not marry my grown-up daughters to boys ; nor 
can I bring a set of insignificant sons-in-law to 
hang about the court My husband the emperor 
would never consent to bestow his daughters upon 
petty princes, who, instead of bringing influence 
with them, would derive their reflected conse- 
quence from an alliance with us. If we cannot 
find them husbands worthy of their station, my 
daughters must remain single, or devote their 
lives to God." 

" If your majesty's eldest daughters choose that 
holy vocation, politics need not interfere with their 
inclinations. The boyish heirs of European king- 
doms can await the advent of the younger prin- 
cesses." 

^' Let them wait," said the empress ; " we will 
train noble queens for them." 

" BuVthe Archduke Leopold need not wait," 
said Kaunitz; "we will begin with him. The 
Spanish ambassador has received from his sov- 
ereign, Carlos lY., a letter directing him to offer 
his daughter Maria Louisa to your majesty's sec- 
ond son. Knowing that his highness the Arch- 
duke Joseph is your noajesty'a successor, he sup- 
poses that the Emperor Francis will bestow upon 
his second son the grand duchy of Tuscany." 

" A very good alliance," returned Maria The- 
resa, noddmg her head. "The women of the 
house of Bourbon are all estimable. Our lost 
Isabella was a lovely woman. Well, the grand- 
daughter of the King of Spain having died, let us 
renew our connection with him through his 
daughter; and may God grant to Leopold hap- 
pier nuptials than were those of my poor Joseph." 

" The Archduke Joseph, too, must marry," said 
Kaunitz. 

" Poor Joseph I " sighed the empress ; " even 
now his heart is full of sorrow ; and while he 
mourns his dead, we make plans to marry him to 
another I But you are right, count; he must 
.marry. We cannot listen to his heart, he must 
sacrifice himself to duty. Austria must have 
another heir. But let us give him a little res- 
pite." 

" He will forget his sorrow when he is crowned 
King of Rome," said Kaunitz. "Ambition is 
certain to cure love ; and the possession of a crown 
may well console any man for the loss of a 
woman." 

Maria Theresa was displeased. " Do you deem 
it, then, so light a thing ? " said she, with a frown, 
" to lose a beloved wife ? Do you think it great 
happiness to wear a crown? You know nothing 
either of the pains of power or the joys of mar- 
riage ; but I can tell you that many a time I woiild 



have fainted under the burden of my crown, had 
my Franz not sustained me with his loving and 
beloved hand. But what know you of love? 
Your heart is a market-pUce wherein you seek 
slaves for your harem, but no honorable woman 
would make it her home. I have heard scandal- 
ous reports concerning your house, Cotmt Kau- 
nitz ; I have — " 

A light knock was heard at the door, and as 
the empress gave the word, Father Porhammer 
entered the room. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MATBIHONIAL PLANS. 

Father Pobhammkb came forward, while the 
empress looked at him with a glance of astonish- 
ment. 

" Forgive me, your majesty, for this intrusion. 
It is in accordance with your gracious commands, 
whose fidfihnent I have no right to delay. I was 
ordered by your majesty to prove the fact which I 
asserted." 

" Well, have you the proof? " siud the empress, 
impatiently. 

" I have, your majesty. It is in the carriage of 
the lord chancellor, at the great door of the palace." 

The empress made an excUmation; and her 
face grew scarlet with anger. Her stonny looks 
rested upon Kaunitz, who, perfecUy unconcerned, 
seemed not to have heard what Porhammer had 
said. This undisturbed serenity on the part of her 
minister gave the empress time for recollection. 
She knew from experience that the lightning of 
her wrath would play harmlessly about the head 
of this livmg statue, and she felt more keenly 
than she had ever done before, that however Kau- 
nitz's private life might shock her own sense of 
honor and decency, his vast intellect as minister 
of state was indispensable to Austria. 

With a quick and haughty gesture, she mo- 
tioned the priest away, and then began to pace up 
and down the length of the apartment. 

Kaunitz remained tranquil near the table, his 
cold glances resting now on the papers, now on 
the pictures that hung opposite to him. He was 
busily engaged arrangmg his Alen9on ruffles, when 
the empress stopped, and fixed her fiery eyes upon 
him. 

"My lord chancellor. Count Kaunitz, tell me 
who sits in your carriage before the doors of my 
palace, awaiting your return from this confer- 
ence ? " 

" Who sits in my carriage, your majesty ? I 
was not' aware that any one was there whose name 
it was necessary for pae to announce to your im- 
perial majesty." 

" I can well believe that you would not dare to 
pronounce the name of that person in my pres- 
ence," cried the empress, indignantly : " but let me 
tell you, sir count, that your behavior is highly 
displeasing to me, and that I blush to hear the 
things I do, to the disparagement of your honor 
and morality." 

" Has your mijesty any complaint to make of 
me as minister, or as president of council ? " asked 
Kaunitz, almost roughly. " Have I not fulfilled 
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the vows I made to your majesty ten years ago ? 
Hare I discharged my duties carelessly? The 
ship of state which, in her hour of peril, was con- 
fided to my hands, hare I not steered her safely 
through rocks and reefs? Or, have I been un- 
fiuthful*to my trust? If your majesty can con- 
vict me of crime, or eren of n^ligence, then sit 
in judgment upon the cuIpriL Tell me of what 
state offence am I accused ? " 

" I do no^ speak of my prime minister," replied 
the empress somewhat embarrassed. ** I haye no 
fault to find with Aim. On the contrary, he has 
nobly kept the pledge he made to me and to my 
Austria, and he has been a wise, faithful, and con- 
scientious servant But this is not enough ; there 
are also duties to perform toward God, toward 
society, and toward one's self." 

" For your majesty, as well as for me, it suffices 
that I am true to my duties as your subject. As 
to my duty as a man, this is no place to discuss a 
matter which lies between God and myself. It 
would be indecorous for me to raise the veil of 
my priyate life before the eyes of your majesty. 
I came here to speak of Austria^s welfare and 
yours, not of me or mine." 

Without giving the empress time to make any 
reply, Eaunitz resumed the subject which had 
been interrupted by the visit of Father For* 
hammer. 

" Though your majesty may deem it expedient 
to postpone the marriage of the Archduke Joseph, 
still, that need not preyent us from taking the 
steps that will be necessary to secure an advan- 
tageous alliance for the heu* to the throne. We 
can grant a respite to the Archduke of Austria, 
but the King of Rome must stifle his grief, and 
attend to the calls of duty. He must silence his 
heart, for the Emperor of Austria must have a 
successor." 

** At least let us choose him a bride worthy to 
succeed in his affections the angelic wife he has 
lost," said the empress, with feeling. 

Something like a smile flitted over Eaunitz*s 
sardonic face. ** Tour majesty must pardon me, 
but you view this matter entirely too much as a 
thing of sentiment ; whereas, in effect, it is an 
affair of policy. The main object of the archduke's 
marriage is to find a princess whose family can 
advance the ^interests of the state, and who is in 
a condition to bear children." 

" And have you already found such a wife for 
my poor child ? " asked the empress. *' Have you 
one to propose whom policy will approve, and 
who will not be distasteful to the eye or the 
heart" 

"She must be a German princess," said Kan- 
nitz. 

" Why MUST ? " 

** Because the house of Hapsburg must court 
the good-will of all Germany, which, through this 
long war and from the divided interests of the Ger- 
man people, it is in danger of losing. Prussia, 
grown morally strong by the war, is about to be- 
come the rivid of Austria, and even now she seeks 
to have a voice in German politics. Northern 
Germany already inclines to Prussia by its sym- 
pathies of creed and opinion. If we allow this to 
go on, Prussia will divide Germany into two 
halves. The northern half, that which is Prot- 
estant, and in my opinion the wiser half, because 
free from the prejudices of religion, will belong to 
enlightened Prussia ; the southern half, the bigoted 



Catholic portion, that which belieyes in the pope 
and his Jesuits, m&j perhaps adhere to Austria. 
Then comes revolution. Pnissla will have for her 
allies, not only northern Germany, but Sweden, 
England, Holland, Denmark, even Russia. Every 
step she takes in advance will drive back Austria; 
and the day may come when Prussia, our powerful ' 
enemy, wUl seek for the Margrave of Branden-/ 
burg the crown of the Kaisers." 

"Neyerl never I" exclaimed Maria Theresa, 
passionately. " To think of this litUe Burgrave 
of Nuremberg, the vassal of Rudolf of Hapsburg, 
growing to be the rival of the stately house of 
Austria ! No, no ! Never shall the day dawn 
when Austria descends to an equality with Prus- 
sia I We are natural enemies ; we can no more 
call the Brandenburgs brothers than the eagle can 
claim kindred with the vulture 1 Tou are right, 
count ; the strife of the battie-field is over, let us 
gird ourselves for that of diplomacy. Let us bo 
wary and watchful ; not only the state but the 
holy church is in danger. I can no longer allow 
this prince of infidels to propagate his unbelief or 
his Protestantism throughout my CathoUc father- 
land. We are the ally and the daughter of our 
holy father, the pope, and we must be up and 
doing for God and for our country. Now let us 
think how we are to check this thirst of Prussia 
for power." 

"There are two expedients," said Kaunitz, 
cahnly interrupting the empress in her torrent of 
indignation. 

" Let us hear them." 

" The first one is to strengthen our interest with 
Germany either by offers of advantages and 
honors, payment of subsidies, or b^ matrimonial 
alliances. For this reason it is that the future 
King of Rome must choose his wife among the 
princesses of Germany. Through your majesty's 
other children we wiU ally ourselves to the rest 
of Europe. The Bourbons reign in the south, and 
they must all be allied to the house of Hapsburg. 
Through the marriage of Archduke Leopold witih 
the daughter of the King of Spain, we shall gain a 
powerful ally ; and the archduke himself, as Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, will represent Austria's interest 
in Italy. If the Crown Prince of Parma and the 
young King of Naples unite themselves to two of 
your miyesty's daughters, then all Italy will be 
leagued with Austria. When this is accomplished, 
the word * Italy ' wiU be a geographical designation, 
but the country will be an Austrian dependency. 
Now for Western Europe. For France, we must 
confirm our alliance with her also. The son of 
the dauphin, the grandson of Louis XY., is now 
deven years old ; just three years older than the 
Archduchess Marie Antoinette." 

" Truly, Elaunitz, your plans are great," cried 
the empress, her fiice full of smiles and radiant 
with joy. " The emperor often calls me a match- 
maker, but I am an insignificant schemer by your 
side. I must say that I approve your plans, and 
will do all that I can to insure them success." 

" The most of them are for the future ; before 
all things we must bestir ourselves about the 
present You have seen how later, we can secure 
the friendship of the south; that of the north 
must come through the marriage of the King of 
Rome. His selection of a German princess will 
incline all Germany toward your majesty's imperial 
house. Nearest to Prussia are the two important 
principaliies of Bavaria and Saxony." 
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''And both have unmarried princesses," ex- 
claimed the empress, joyfully. "I wish we might 
select the daughter of the Elector of Saxony, for 
that house has suffered so much for Austria, 
that I would gladly do it this favor. But I have 
heard that the Princess Mary Kunigunde has 
very few charms." 

''Perhaps Josepha of Bavaria may be hand- 
somer," said Kaunitz dryly. 
' " She is nevertheless the daughter of Charles 
YII., and he has never been my fiiend. I have 
suffered much from this man, and would you have 
me accept his daughter as mine ? " 

" There can be no resentment for bygones in 
politics," said Kaunitz, deliberately. 

" But there may be gratitude for past services," 
exclaimed the empress, warmly. " I shall never 
forget how Hungary sustained me when this man 
would have robbed me of my crown. I never 
would have worn my imperial diadem but for the 
help of God, and the sword of St. Stephen, which 
my brave Magyars drew for me on the battle- 
field ! Without Hungary I would have been de- 
throned, and shall I now place the crown of St. 
Stcphen^s upon the brow of an enemy's daughter I 
It would be an injustice to my loyal Hungarians. 
I shall give my voice to Mary of Saxony, but if 
Joseph prefers Josepha, I will not oppose his 
choice. And this matter settled, tell me your 
other plans for strengthening the power of Austria." 

" My second plan is to humanize the Hungarian 
nobles. These nobles reign in Hungary lU:e so 
many petty sovereigns. There is no such thing 
as nationality among them. The country is divided 
into nobles^ and vassals. The nobles are so 
powerful tliat the government is completely lost 
sight of, and the real sovereigns of Hungary are 
the Magyars." 

" That is in some sense true," answered the 
empress. "I have often felt how dangerous to 
my rights was the arrogance of my Hungarian sub- 
jects. They lift their haughty heads too near the 
regions of royalty." 

"And your majesty's great ancestor, Charles 
v., once said that nothing had a right to lift its 
head in the vicinity of a king. The very trees 
would he lop, that their branches might not grow 
too near to heaven ; how much more the heads of 
men, when they were raised too high." 

" But such a policy shall never be mine— I will 
never buy obedience with oppression. Besides, I 
have already said that I am under obligations to 
my Hungarian nobles, and I will not injure a hair 
of th«r heads." 

" There are other ways of conquering besides 
tiie sword," said the crafty Kaunitz. " Coercion 
would but fortify the Magyars in their insolence. 
These haughty lords must be enticed from their 
fastnesseii to Vienna. They must be greeted with 
honors, titles, and estates. They must be taught 
to love splendor, to spend money, to accumukte 
debts, until they become bankrupt^ and their pos- 
sessions in Hungary fall into the hands of the 
crown." 

" What an icfambiis policy I " cried the empress. 

"Good, nevertheless," said Kaunitz calmly. 
" Nothing can be done with the Magyars by force. 
Tliey must be vanquished by pleasure, and also 
by marriage. They must be made to take home 
Viennese wives, who will initiate them into the 
arts of refined life, who will help them to waste 
their money, and so cut off the wings of their 



freedom. He who has learned td love pleaenre 
will have no taste for sedition, and he who is in 
debt is no longer free. Your majesty must be- 
stow gifts and places at court ; the Magyars will 
grow ambitious — ^they will become hangprs-on of 
princes, and — dissipation, ostentation, and extrav- 
agance will do the rest" 

While Kaunitz was unfolding his satanic 
schemes, the empress walked up and down, in 
visible agitation. When he ceased, 6he came and 
stood before him, and with her searching eyes 
tried to look through the mask of his impenetra- 
ble countenance. 

" What you have said there," said she, " is a 
mournful leaf from the book of worldly wisdom 
which guides your actions, and it is enough to 
make an honest heart ache to think that good is 
to be reached by such foul means. My heart 
struggles against such a course, but my head ap- 
proves it, and I dare not listen to my womanly 
scruples, for I am a sovereign. May the wiles of 
the women of Vienna make loyal subjects of 
my brave Hungarians ! I will bestow honors 
without end ; but for aught else, let it come as it 
may. Extravagance, debt, and sequestration, they 
must bring about themselves." 

"They will follow; and then sequestered es- 
tates must go to Austrian nobles, that our own 
people may mingle with the Magyars at home, and 
strengthen the influence of your majesty's house 
in Hungary." 

" Say no more," said the empress, mournfully. 
" Bring them hither, if you can. But my heart 
aches, and my ears bum to have heard what you 
have said. Say no more of Hungary to me — ^let 
us speak of our bright plans for my children. It 
makes me happy to think that so many of them 
will wear crowns." 

" The first will be that of the King of Rome, 
and I trust that, before his coronation, your ma- 
jesty will have persuaded him to marry one of the 
two German princesses of whom we have spoken." 

" The Saxon or the Bavarian," said the empress. 
" I think he will comply — ^for he will understand 
as weU as ourselves the urgency of the case. 
When is the coronation to take place ? " 

" In two weeks, your majesty." 

" Then poor Joseph has but fourteen days for his 
grief. When he returns from Frankfort, I shall 
remind him of his duty as a sovereign. But hark ! 
It is twelve o'clock — the hour for mass. If the 
lord chancellor has nothing more to propose, I — " 

" Pardon me, your majesty. I have an insig- 
nificant petition to present — ^it concerns myself." 

" It is a pleasure to me," said Maria Theresa, 
"to think that in any way I can gratify you. 
Speak, then, without fear. What can I do to 
serve you ? " 

" It is only for the sake of decorum, your ma- 
jesty," replied Kaunitz. " You say that I have 
been useful to the country. I confess that I, too, 
think that I deserve something from Austria. If 
I were another man, and Kaunitz stood by, as I 
reviewed in my mind all that he has done and is 
trying still to do to make Austria powerful, I 
would speak thus to your mcgesty : ' It is in tho 
power of the empress to distinguish merit by 
elevating it to a position above the common herd. 
Your majesty has honored Count Kaunitz by call- 
ing him your right hand. When the head of a 
body politic is an empress, it is not enough foi 
the right hand to be called a count.' " 
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"Shall I call you prince?" laughed Maria 
Theresa. 

'^ Juat what I was about to propose to your ma- 
jesty," said Kauuitz, as he made a deeper Lnclina- 
tion than usual before the empress. 

"Then it shall be so," said she, warmly. 
"From this moment, my esteemed minister is 
Prince Eaunitz, and the letters patent shall be 
made out this very day." 

She extended her hand to the new-made prince, 
who kissed it fervently. 

" I take this title, so graciously bestowed, not 
because it will confer splendor upon my own 
name, but because it will prove to the world that 
those who serve Maria Theresa with fidelity, she 
delights to honor. And now that this trifling 
matter is arranged, I beg your majesty's permis- 
sion to retire." 

" Until to-morrow," replied the empress, with 
a smile. 

She waved her hand ; but as Kaunitz left the 
room, he heard her following him into the ante- 
room. He had already opened the door leading 
into the hall, but hearing her still advance, he 
turned again, and made a profound inclination. 

" Au revoiry my dear prince," said the empress, 
loud enough for Father Porhammer, who waited 
to accompany her to the chapel, to hear her 
greeting. 

The father could not withhold some trace of his 
displeasure from his countenance, while Kaunitz, 
with a faint, derisive smile, passeia on. 

The empress, at that moment, reopened the 
door, and came out into the hall. Father Por- 
hammer, advancing to her, said, *^ Did I not prove 
to your miijesty the truth of my statement con- 
cerning the immorality of— " 

" The what ? " said the empress, with an ab- 
sent air. " Oh yes, yes. I had forgotten. Tou 
wished to prove to me that the lord chancellor 
had some person in liis carriage awaiting his re- 
turn. I believe you, father — doubtless there is 
Borne one in the carriage of the lord chancellor, 
whom it would be improper to name in my pres- 
ence. Bat listen to what I have to say on this 
subject It is better for you and for me not to 
see what goes on either in the lord chancellor's 
house or in his carriage. Close your eyes, as I 
shall mine, to whatever is objectionable in his life. 
I cannot afford to lose his services. So far as I 
am concerned, he is blameless. His life may be 
loose, but lus loyalty is firm ; he is a wise and 
great statesman, and that, you will allow, is a 
virtue which may well cover a multitude of sms." 

Father Porhanmier bowed to the will of his 
sovereign ; Prince Eaunitz went on with his life 
of debaui^ery. 

" Let us hasten to the chapel," added the em- 
press ; and a page throwing open the doors of an- 
other apartment, Maria Theresa joined her lords 
and ladies in waiting, and the imperial court en- 
tered the chapeL 

But the thoughts of the empress were more of 
earth than heaven, on that morning. Her heart 
was filled with maternal cares, and when the ser- 
vices were over, and she had arrived at the door of 
her cabinet, she dismissed her attendants, and 
summoned to her presence the marshal of the 
household. Count Bietrichstein. 

As soon as he appeared, Maria Theresa said 
eagerly : " Come hither, count. I wish to have a 
confidential convorsation with yon. Ton are an 



old and faithful servant of my family, and I know 
that I can depend upon your discretion." 

" Your majesty well Imows that I would sooner 
die than betray a secret of my imperial mistress," 
exclaimed good, fat, old Bietrichstein, fervently. 
• The empress looked kindly at his red, good- 
humored face. " And you would rather die than 
tell me an untruth also, is it not so ? " said she, 
smiling. 

" That," replied Count Bietrichstein, with an- 
other smile, " that is an embarrassing question ; 
for there are cases, when even your majesty's 
self—" 

" Tes, yes ; but in this instance I earnestly de- 
sire to hear ihe unvarmshed truth." 

" If so, your majesty's desire is for me a com- 
mand, and I will answer truthfully whatever you 
ask." 

*• Well, then, listen to me. You have just re- 
turned from a tour in Bavaria and Saxony. Of 
course you have seen the two princesses, Mary 
Eiinigunde and Josepha." 

" I know them both," said Bietrichstein, puff- 
ing. 

" Well, tell me what sort of person is the Prin- 
cess Mary Eunigunde ? " 

** She is slender," replied Bietrichstein, shrug- 
ging his shoulders ; " slender as a bean-pole. If 
your majesty will pardon me the expression in 
favor of its truth, her bones rattle as she walks, 
and if you should chance to touch her by accident, 
I pity you." 

"What for?" 

*' Because you will retreat from the collision 
bruised." 

" You are a wicked slanderer, count," replied 
the empress. " You mean to say that the Princess 
of Saxony is frail and feminine in her appearance." 

'* If your majesty pleases, so be it ; but if you 
looked into her serene highness's face, you might 
mistake her for a man, nevertheless." 

" Holy Virgin ! what does the man mean ? " 
cried the empress, astounded. 

" I mean," said the count, with a sort of comic 
seriousness, " that the frail and feminine princess 
has a black beard which a comet nught envy." 

"Nonsense, count ! you saw her at t^ght, 
and mistook a shadow on her face for a beard." 

"Pardon me, your majesty, you commanded 
me to tell the truth. I saw the princess by sun- 
light as well as by candlelight Under all circum- 
stances, this black shadow overhung her not very 
small mouth ; and I have strong reason for per- 
sisting in my opinion that it was a flourishing 
beard." 

" But Josepha of Bavaria — ^is she handsomer ? " 

"Handsomer, your miyesty," cried the old 
count " It is said that she is a good and estima- 
ble person; if this be true, her soul is very, very 
different from her body. Indeed, her beauty may 
be said to rival that of the Princess Mary." 

" You are a keen critic," sighed the empress. 
" But suppose you were oblig^ to marry either 
one of the princesses, which one would you 
choose y " 

" Your miyesty ! " exclaimed the old count, 
horror-stricken. "I never would have the as- 
surance to raise my eyes to thoughts of marriage 
with a serene highness." 

"Well, then," said the empresn, "suppose you 
were a prince and her equal in birth, which one 
then would you prefer ? " 
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The count looked at the floor, and was rilent. 

"The truth, the truth I" cried the empress. 
" SpeAk out and do not fear. Whatever you say 
shall be sacred inth me. Now tell me, which of 
the two would you take to wife ? " 

" Well, then," said Count Dietrichstefai, with a 
grimace of excessive disgust, " since your majesty 
obliges me to suppose the case, I will tell the 
truth. If by any artifice I could escape, nothing 
on earth would induce me to marry either one of 
them. But if the knife were at my throat, and I 
bad no other way of saving my life, I would take 
the Princess Josepha, for she — " 

" Speak out," said the empress, amused, though 
sorely disappointed. " You would marry Josepha 
of Bavaria because — 

" Because," sighed the fat old count, " if she m 
horribly ugly, she has, at least, something like a 
woman^s bosom." 

Maria Theresa broke out mto a hearty laugh. 
" You are right," said she, "the reason is a very 
good one, and has its weight I thank yon for 
yOur candor, and will turn over in my mind what 
you have told me." 

" But your majesty haa promised not to betray 
me," protested the count with imploring look. 

"And I will keep my promise faithfully," re- 
plied the empress, reaching him her hand. 
"Nevertheless, I cling to the hope that you have 
exaggerated the defects of the princesses, and that 
they are not altogether as ugly as you have pic- 
tured them to me." * 
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' Festtvitt reigned at the court and throughout 
the city of Vienna. The weather was cold, but 
the streets were thronged with people and hung 
with garlands. Nothkkg was thought of but 
balls, illuminations, and dress. Every one was 
curious to see the splendid spectacle of the day — 
the entrance of the bride of the King of Borne 
into Vienna. 

The plans of the lord chancellor were beginning 
to unfold themselves. The Archduke Joseph had 
been crowned King of Rome at Frankfort, and the 
empress on his return, had prepared him for his 
second bridal. He had stoutly refused at first, 
but finally had yielded to the reasonings of his 
mother and the persuasions of his father. He had 
been told to choose between Mary Eunigunde and 
Josepha. 

Not far from Toplitz, as if by accident, he 
met ^e Princess Mary out on a hunting party. 
The princess was on horseback; but she rode 
awkwardly, and her demeanor was shy and un- 
graceful. She well knew the olyect of this casual 
meeting, and when the King of Rome approached 
to greet her, she turned pale and trembled as she 
felt the gaze of his large blue eyes. Her paleness 
did not increase her beauty, nor did her shyness 
contribute to make her interesting. Joseph was 

* Tbts conversation Is historical, snd the cridcisin of 
Count Dletrichsteln upon the two jbrlncesses, as hero re- 
lated, is almost Torbattm. Bee Wraxall's ^* Mfmoirs,^* 
roL ii., poge 406. 



annoyed at her taciturnity and disgusted with he* 
ugliness. After a few brief words he bowed, and 
galloped off to join his retinue. The princess 
looked sadly after him, and returned home with a 
troubled heart. She knew that she had been dis- 
dained, and that the King of Rome would never 
choose her for his bride. 

She was right. Joseph preferred the Princess 
.Josephs, whom he had also "met by chance.*' 
He, Hke CJount Dietrichstdn, having the knife at 
his throat, selected her for his bride who was 
minus the flourishing black beard. 

It was the 22d of January of the year 1766, 
and the wedding-day of the King of Rome. From 
early morning the archduchesses at the palace 
^ad been practising a lyric drama from the pen 
of Metastasio celled ^ II Parwmo Ccnftao,^'' The 
music was by 6Iuck,^d his deep bass was heard 
accompanying the sweet rich voices of the bride- 
groom's sisters. They had studied their parts 
diligently, and felt quite confident of success, as 
they gathered around the truuttro. But Gluck 
was never satisfied, and he kept Apollo and the 
Muses at their music-lesson until their ladies of 
honor were obliged to inform them that they must 
positively retire to Uieir toilets, a courier having 
arrived to say that the princess had entered the 
gates of the dty. 

While all these preparations were going on 
around him, the King of Rome tarried in his 

Srivate apartm^ts. He was in the room whereia 
e had locked himself after the death of Isabella, 
the room where day and night he bad deplored 
his lost happiness, until Christina had so radely 
awakened him from his dream of love and sor- 
row. 

This miserable consolation bad had its effect. 
Joseph wiped away his tears, and having read 
Isabella's letters and convinced himself that she 
never had loved him, he had forborne to murmur 
at her loss. • 

On this, his bridal-day, he was thinking of the 
time when alone and heart-broken he hod paced 
this room for three days and nights ; and now, 
surrounded by festivity and splendor, he paced 
the floor again, awfdting the moment when he 
should have to mount his horse and meet the 
princess. He was not with the living bride, but 
with the dead one ; and as he thought of her 
grace, her smiles, her surpassing beauty, his lip 
curled with a sneer, and hiJB brow grew dark and 
stormy. 

*' And she, too, deceived me," said he ; *^ those 
smiles, those glances, that love, all were &]se. 
While she lay in my arms and listened to my 
words of love, her heart was in the grave with 
her murdered lover ! Oh, my God I now that I 
know that tike deceived me, in whom can I place 
my trust ? Even now, what am I but a depend- 
ent boy, the slave of ^e empress and of her all- 
powerfiil minister, who force upon me a woman 
whom I hate, and bid mc make her the motlier 
of my children ? Oh, when will my shackles fall, 
when shall I be free I " 

In the distance was heard the dull sound of a 
cannon. " Already I " cried the unhappy bride- 
groom. ** It is time for me to meet my bride, and 
to begin the loathsome farce of a second bridal. 
Verily, if I did not hate this Josepha, I could pity 
her. She will not find me a loving husband. The 
Queen of Rome will never be an enviable wo- 
man ! " 
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So Baying, he threw around his shoulders his 
TelTet cloak edged with ermine, and left the room 
to join his retinue. They were to meet the prin- 
cess and accompany her to the castle of Schon- 
brunn. It was there that the imperial family 
awaited the bridal party, and there in the chapd 
the marriage was to be solemnized. 

The streets were thronged with people that 
shouted for joy ; the balconies and windows were 
filled with el^ant women, who smiled and 
waved their hands in greeting to the royal pair. 
For all the world this was a day of rejoicing, ex- 
cept for the two persons for whose sake the rest 
rejoiced. These had no part in the universal 
gayety; and the mirth which was inspired by 
their presence found no echo in their souls — 
Joseph's heart was fuU of dislike and ill-will tow- 
ard his betrothed, and she was unhappy, fearing 
the reception that awaited her. She had trembled 
as she thought of the meeting with Joseph, and 
then of the proud, powerful, and beautiful woman 
who was bis mother. The fame of her intellect, 
fascinations, and beauty bad reached the court of 
Munich, and poor Josepha knew very well that 
the was neither handsome, cultivated, nor charm- 
ing, tier education had been neglected, and if 
she had attained to the honor of being Queen of 
Rome and Empress-elect of Austria, it was not 
that she had any right to a station so exalted, it 
was that her brother was childless and had 
promised his inheritance to Austria. 

Josepha was sad as she thought of these things, 
but she could not suppress an emotion of joy 
when she saw the brilliant cortege that was com- 
ing from Vienna to meet her. This proud and 
handsome horseman, whose blue eyes shone like 
stars, this was her husband, the lord of her des- 
tiny ! She had seen him once before, and had 
loved hira from that moment True, he had not 
chosen her from inclination, but she could not 
shut her heart to the bliss of being his wife, he 
who, to-day a king, would in future years place an 
imperial crown upon her brow. 

And now the two cavalcades met ; the carriage 
of the princess drew up, and the King of Rome 
dismounting, came toward her with a low inclina- 
tion of the head. Around them stood the noble> 
men of his suite, whose splendid uniforms and 
decorations dazzled the eye with their brilliancy. 
They sprang from their horses and each one 
reverentially saluted the bride-elect This done, 
the King of Rome assisted her to alight, that she 
might mount the magnificent horse which was 
now led forward by the empress's chief master 
of the horse. 

When her betrothed held out his hand to her, 
Josepha, blushing, looked at him with a timid 
and tender glance, which seemed to implore a re- 
turn of her love. She could not speak a word, 
but she pressed his hand. 

Joseph, 60 far from returning the pressure, 
looked surprised — almost disdainful; and, step- 
piog back, he left to the master of the horse and 
the other lords in waiting the care of assisting 
the princess to mount She sprang into the saddle 
with perfect confidence, and grasped her reins with 
so much skill, that although the beautiful animal 
reared and pranced until his bridle was covered 
with foam, his rider was perfectly at ease. 

^'She is, at least, a good horsewoman," said 
Joseph to himself, as he took his phce by her 
nde 



And now the bells chimed merrily, and the 
cannon proclaimed to all Vienna that the royal 
pair were about to enter the city. 

Silently they rode through the flower«trewn 
streets, silently they heard the joyous shouts of 
the multitude, here and there smiling wearily in 
return, but both tioed of splendor, and both long- 
ing for rest Keitner spoke to the other; what 
had they to say to one another— they whom policy 
had chained together for life ? 

At the farther end of the city the state-coach of 
the empress awaited the princess. With an indif- 
ferent and careless air, Joseph handed Josepha to 
the carriage. This time she dared not press his 
hand ; but as the door closed upon herself and her 
governess, she threw hersdf back upon the velvet 
cushions and wept bitterly. 

*'For the love of Heaven, what mean these 
tears, your highness?" cried the governess. 
" Your highness's head-dress will be ruined, and 
your eyes will be swollen." 

**'Tis true," murmured Josephs, "I have no 
right to weep, as other women do, at such a time. 
I am nothing but a puppet, that laughs or weeps 
as etiquette ordains." 

"Your highness Is excited and does not see 
your destiny in its true Ught," replied the lady, 
with sympathy. " It is one which any woman on 
earth might envy. You are about to become the 
wife of the handsomest prince in all Europe, an 
emperor in prospect, and son of the great Maria 
Theresa, whose beauty and goodness are the theme 
of the whole world. And then the lovely and 
accomplished Archduchesses of Austria — ^they are 
to be your sfaters-in-law;" 

*^Yes," said the princess, passionately, "and 
look at me. You have known me since my in- 
fancy, dear friend, therefore you need not flatter 
me because of my station. Look at me, and tell 
me if it is not enough to break my heart, that I 
must appear before this beautifnl empress and her 
daughters, and that I must try to win the alTeo- 
tions of this prince, the glance of whose eye is 
enough to kindle love in the heart of every woman 
living— oh say, and speak without reserve— tell 
me if a woman so obscure, so ignorant, and so 
destitute of charms, can ever hope to be loved or 
oherished by such a family f " 

" Your highness is worthy of all affection, and 
deserves the choicest of the blessings that are in 
store for you," replied the lady of honor warmly. 
" No one knowing your noble heart would say that 
any station is too exalted for you." 

" Oh I who will be troubled with looking into 
my heart in imperial Vienna ? " sobbed the dis- 
heartened Josepha. " Externals are every thing 
in court ; and I, unhappy one, who scarcely dare 
not utter my heart's yearnings to those who en- 
courage me, what will become of roe if I meet 
with cold glances or scornful words f I feel how 
little I am skilled to win love, and the conscious- 
ness of my defects heightens them and renders me 
still more repulsive." 

"Your highness is unjust toward yourselfl 
No one else would ever dream of speaking in such 
terms of you. Be happy, dear lady, and you will 
soon grow comely, too." 

" Happy 1 " sighed the princess, looking from 
the window at the elegant and graceful prince, 
who, cold and stem as tiioogh he had been follow- 
ing the dead, vouchsafed not a look towai*d the 
carriaj'e where sat his bride. 
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With another sigh she turned her head. Her 
eyes encountered those of the governess, fixed 
upon her in wondering sympathy. With a bitter 
smile Josepha hud her hand upon the shoulder of 
her friend. 

" I must tell you something, Lucy," said she — 
*' something terrible and sad.. Hear well my 
words, and mark them! I already love my be- 
trothed beyond power of expression ; but he will 
neyer return my love. I shall worship him, and I 
feel that l^e will hate me I " 

Blushing painfully at the sound of her own 
words, the princess hid her face in her hands. 

The carriage stopped, and now ihe confused 
and self-tortured girl had to go forward to meet 
the emperor, who waited at the foot of the great 
staircase to conduct her to the presence of the 
empress. 

Maria Theresa came gracefully forward, sur- 
rounded by her beautiful daughters and a dazzling 
train of lords and ladies. Josepha^s head reeled 
when she saw th^m, and almost fainting, she sank 
down at the feet of the empress. 

" Mercy, gracious empress, mercy ! *' sobbed 
the poor girl, ahnost beside herself with terror ; 
while, regardless of all courtly decorum, she cov- 
ered the hand of Maria Theresa with tears and 
kisses. 

A sneer was perceptible on the faces of the 
courtiers, and the young archduchesses smiled 
derisively; but Maria Theresa, whose generous 
heart beat in sympathetic response to the emotion 
and fright of the poor young stranger, kindly 
raised her up, and, kissing her forehead, encour- 
aged her with gracious words. 

**Be welcome, my daughter," said she, in her 
clear and silvery voice. " May all the happiness 
be yours through life ! Come, my children, let us 
hasten to the c£apel" 

She made a sign to her husband, and took the 
arm of the King of Rome. The emperor followed 
with the Princess Josepha, and now through the 
splendid halls, that dazzled the eye with festive 
magnificence, came the long train of courtiers and 
ladies that graced the pageant of this royal bridal. 
In the chapel, before the altar, stood Cardinal 
Megazzi, surrounded by priests and acolytes, all 
arrayed in the pomp and splendor attendant on a 
solemn Catholic ceremony. 

The princess had not been wedded by proxy ; 
it was therefore necessary that she should be 
married with the blessings of the church, before 
she proceeded in state to the throne-room to re- 
ceive the homage due to her as a queen. No time 
bad therefore been given her to retire before the 
ceremony, and she was married in her travelling- 
dress. At the entrance of the chapel stood the 
new ladies in waiting of the Queen of Rome. One 
of them relieved her of her hat, which the em- 
press replaced by a wreath of myrtie. Then 
Maria Theresa, having placed the hand of Josepha 
m that of her son, the imperial eorUffe approached 
the altar. 

As they stood before the chancel, the King of 
Rome, overcome by the bitterness of the mo- 
ment, bowed Ills head to his unfortunate bride 
and whispered, " Poor Josephs, I pity you I " 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

TUB MABBIAGE NIQHT. 

The ceremonial was over. The empress hcr^ 
self had conducted the young Queen of Rome to 
her apartments ; and she had stood by her side, 
while her tire-woman exchanged her dress of gold- 
en tissue for a light white nk/ligh of finest cam- 
bric trimmed with cosUy lace. With her own 
hand Maria Theresa unfastened the myrtle-wreath 
and coronet of diamonds that encircled her daugh- 
ter>in-law^s brow. She then kissed Josepha affec- 
tionately, and, bidding her good-night, she be- 
sought the blessing of God upon both her children. 

And now the princess was alone in this vast 
apartment. On one side, under a canopy of blue 
velvet embroidered with gold, was the state-bed 
of the Queen of Rome. Close by stood the toilet 
of gold with its wilderness of jewels and etuU^ all 
the gifts of the empress. On the walls of blue 
velvet hung large Venetian mirrors, filling the 
room with images of that gorgeous bed of state. 
In the centre, on a marble table, thirty wax-lights 
in silver candelabra illumined the splendor of the 
scene. The heavy velvet window curtains were 
' closed ; but they threw no shadow, for the park 
of Schonbrunn was illuminated by two hundred 
thousand lamps, which far and near lit up the 
castle on this festive evening with a flood of fiery 
splendor.* 

The Queen of Rome was alone, her bridesmaids 
and attendants had left her, and she awaited her 
husband, who would enter her room through a 
private door which, close to the bed of state, led 
to his own apartments. 

With beating heart and in feverish suspense, 
trembling with hope and fear, Josepha paced her 
magnificent room. Heavy sighs broke from her 
bosom, hot tears fell from her eyes. 

" He will come," cried she, wringing her hands, 
** he win come and look into my face with his 
heavenly blue eyes, and I — ^I shall cast down mine 
like a culprit, and dare not confide my secret to 
him. God ! God I I have sworn to con- 
ceal my infirmity, for it is not contagious and will 
harm no one — ^and yet my heart misgives me 
when I think that— Oh, no ! no ! It will soon 
be over, and he will never have known it. Were 
he told of it, it might prejudice him against me, 
and how could I bear to see those beauteous eyes 
turned away from me in disgust ? I will keep my 
secret; and after — my love shall atone to htm 
for this one breach of faith. Oh, my God ! teach 
me how to win him ! I have nothing to bring to 
this splendid court save the gushing fountains of 
my love for him — oh, my father, why have I noth- 
ing but this to offer — why have I neither beauty 
nor grace to please my husband's eyes — for I love 
him, oh, I love him already more than my life 1 " 

She started, for she heard a sound near the side 
door. Now the key turned in the lock, and in 
another moment the king walked in. He still 
wore the magnificent Spanish court-dress in which 
he had received the homage of his marriage 
guests. The order of the Golden Fleece was on 
his breast, and also the sparkling diamond cross 
of the imperial house of Hapsburg. Josepha, 

« Hormaycr, ** BemlnUoences of Tlenna,'^ vol v., page 81. 
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blushing, recalled to mind her night nkgUgUy and 
dared not raise her eyes. 

For a while, they stood opposite to one another, 
Josepha in paiofiii confusion ; Joseph, his eyes 
bent with cold scrutiny upon her person. At 
length he approached and touched her gently on 
the arm. 

" Why do you tremble so ? " asked he kindly. 
** Raise your head and look at me." 

Slowly she lifted her eyes, and looked at him 
with a gaze of entreaty. 

" Now," said he, with a bitter smile, ^* am I so 
frightful that you have reason to tremble at my 
coming ? " 

** I did not tremble from fear or fright," said 
she, in a voice scarcely audible. 

** Ah, you have no confidence in me," said he, 
" you wish to hide your emotions from me. And 
yet madame, let me tell you that nothing but 
mutual and perfect confidence will help us through 
this hoar and through life. Ck)me,\hen, Josepha, 
I will set you the example. I will confide in you 
without reserve. Give me your hand and let us 
sit together on yonder divan." 

She placed her trembling hand within his, and 
he led her to the sofa. A flood of deep and 
silent joy overwhelmed her heart, as alone in that 
royal apartment, which was hers, she sat by the 
side of this man whom she had already loved 
with passion. 

" First, madame, let me ask your forgiveness 
for accepting a hand which was not freely be- 
stowed by yourself but was placed in mine by the 
inexorable policy of the destiny that rules kings. 
In obeying the commands of your brother, you 
have' not only married one whom you did not 
know, but perhaps you have been forced to stifle 
other wishes, other inclinations." 

"No," cried she, earnestly, " no. I have left 
nothing to regret, I have made no sacrifice, I — " , 
"Yes, you have sacrificed your freedom, the 
most precious boon that Heaven has bestowed on 
man, to become the galley-slave of policy and 
princely station. Poor Josepha, I pity you ! " 

"Do not pity me," said Josepha, tearfully, 
*^ pity yourself, whose freedom has been sacrificed 
to me. You have given your honored hand to 
a woman whom you do not love, a woman who 
would be too happy — " 

" Had she the power to free herself and me from 
this compulsory union," interrupted Joseph. " I 
believe you, for I read in your countenance that 
your heart is good and noble, and gladly would 
contribute to the happiness of your fellow-crea- 
tures. But we must both accept the destiny which 
the hand of diplomacy has woven for us. The 
heads that wear the crowns must also wear the 
thorns. But we will try to lighten the pain to one 
another. You have become my wife without love, 
and I, too, have become your hutband — without 
love." 

Josepha's head fell, she sighed, and murmured 
something which Joseph could not hear. 

He went on : "I do not come to you with vain 
pretensions of a man who fancies he has won 
an honorable woman's heart because the priest 
has bid them love one another. I will not take 
advantage of the rights which either diplomacy 
or church has given me over you. Here at least 
there shall be no dissimtdation ; here we shall both 
be privileged to avow honestly and honorably 
that we are not lovers. Then let us be friends. 



I come to you in all frankness, oifering myself to 
be to you as a brother. Perhaps it may come to pasa 
that I win your love ; perchance your goodness and 
your worth may win my sad heart back again to 
life — the day may come when we shall be able to 
say that we love each other. Let ua await this 
day, and soften the interval by mutual confidence 
and trust. And should it ever come to us, Josepha, 
we will then seal with heart-felt embrace the bond 
which the church has made between us to-day. 
Take me, then, as brother and friend, and be to me 
a sister and companion. Will you, Josepha ? " 

He reached out his hand, and looked at her with 
a glance of brotherly kindness. She gave him 
hers with a mournful smile, and her eyes sought 
the ground. 

" Welcome, then, my friend and sister," said 
Joseph warmly. "Now for unreserved confidence. 
You promise me that, do you not ? " 

" I promise," gasped the poor girL 

" And you will open your heart that I may read 
its every page ? " 

" I will — I promise to keep nothing from you." 

" I promise the same to you, and perhaps this 
plant of friendship may one day bear the flowers 
of love. You are inexperienced in the ways of 
court-life. You will need a pilot to steer you safe 
amid reefs and breakers. I will be this pilot to 
you, I will teach you what to suspect and to avoid. 
Above aU, never venture to have an opimon that 
does not coincide with that of the empress. We 
are all a pious and well-brought-up family who 
see with her eyes, and hear with her ears, and 
never dare confess that we possess sight or hear- 
ing in our own persons. Recollect that you, too, 
must fall in the line of puppets, and give up your 
senses to the empress." 

" But in the depths of my own heart I trust that 
I may see with the eyes of the King of Rome," 
replied Josepha with a smile. " For if I am to 
learn from yon, I must surely dare to use my 
senses." 

"Yes; but let no one suspect that you learn 
any thing from me. In this court we tread on 
flowers; and if one of our flowers chances to 
wither we cover it over with a pcUer^nosier, and 
that makes all right again." 

"But suppose it will not be made right? " re- 
turned Josepha. "Suppose that prayer should 
fail?" 

" Qradous Heaven, what do I bear I " cried 
Joseph. " What profane doubt are you so bold 
as to utter I You do not belong to tiie stupid, 
pious band, who think that prayer cures all 
woes? Poor Josepha, let no one but me hear 
such heresy finom your lips — ^pray, pray ; or make 
believe to pray ; no one will ever ask you whether 
your heart is in it or not And if any one seeks 
to know, answer nothmg. Pray on, and mistrust 
every one." 

" What ! mistrust the generous friend whom kind 
Providence has given to me this day!" cried 
Josepha with feeling. "That I can never do. 
You have encouraged me to confide in you, and 
even had you not done so, you would have won 
my confidence unsought" 

" I am gUid that you think so," returned Joseph. 
" Let us begin at once, then. Have you a wish 
that I have it in my power to gratify ? Or have 
you any thing in your heart which you will con* 
fide to me as a proof of your flxith in my friend* 
ship ? " 
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JoBepha started, and her cheeks grew white 
with fear. This question awakened her from her 
short dream of hope and happiness, and she re- 
membered that she had a secret which it was her 
duty to reveal to her husband. She look fur- 
tively at him. Perhaps he had heard somethm^, 
and this was a trial of her truth. But no I His 
face was tranquil and unsuspecting; there was 
nothing searching in the glance of his deep-blue 
eyes. No ! be knew nothing, and wherefore doud 
the brightness of the hour with a confession which 
might crash its promise of future bliss ? 

'* WeU," sftid Joseph kindly, '* is there nothing 
on your heart that you would confide to your 
friend ? " 

" No 1 " at last said Josepha resolutely. '* My 
life has been dull and uneventfuL It is only to-day 
that I begin to live ; the snn of hope is dawning 
upon my heart ; I feel as if I might — ^^ 

'* Hark I " said Joseph, ** I think I hear some 
one coming. Tes ; there is surely a light tap at 
the door." 

The king rose hastily and crossed the room 
toward the little side-door. 

" Is any one there f " asked he in a loud tone 
of displeasure. 

** Tes, your mi^eety," whispered a trembling 
voice, *^and I pray you earnestly to open the 
door." 

'* It is my valet Anselmo," said Joseph to the 
princess, while he withdrew the bolt. 
' It was Ansehno, in truth, who, with mysterious 
mien, beckoned to his lord to come out 

*'Will your msjesty condescend to step into 
the corridor, that I may deliver the message with 
which I am intrusted ? " said the valet 

'^ Is it so weighty, Ansehno, that it cannot lie 
upon your conscience until morning? " 

" Not one moment can I defer it, your majesty, 
for I was told that your mijesty^s well-being and 
health depended upon my speed." 

The king stepped outside and closed the door. 
** Who sent you hither, Anselmo f " asked he. 

** I do not know, sire, but I suspect It was a 
female form enveloped in a long black cloak, with 
• hood which concealed her face. She came from 
the gallery which leads to the apartments of their 
imperial highnesses, your majesty's sisters, and 
entered your majesty's own cabinet, which I had 
left open while I was lighting your majesty hither." 

'^ And what said she?" asked the king impa- 
tiently. 

'* ^he asked if your majesty had gone into the 
queen's apartments. When I told her that you 
had, she held out this note and said : ' Speed to 
the king, and as you value his health and welfare, 
give him this note at once.' She disappeared, 
and here, your majesty, is the note." 

The king took the paper, which by the dim light 
of the corridor he could not read. 

" And who do you think is the mysterious lady, 
Anselmo ? " asked he. 

'' Sire, I do not know. Perhaps your majesty 
will recognize the handwriting." 

" I wish to know, Anselmo, who yov think was 
hidden under that cloak ? " 

" Well, then, your majesty," said Anselmo, in a 
whisper scarcely audible, *^I think it was the 
Archduchess Christina." 

" I suspected as much," sdd the king to him- 
self. "It is Bonic intrigue of hers against the 
Princess Josephs, whom she hates because I se- 



lected her in preference to the sister of Christina'^ 
lover, the Elector of Saxony." • 

Perhaps Anselmo understood a few words of ' 
this soliloquy, for he continued : " A courier ar- 
rived from Saxony, and I was told by my sister, 
the tire-woman of her highness, that the Arch- 
duchess Christina had received a packet of let- 
ters." 

" Very well, Anselmo," said the king, "if to- 
morrow you should be asked whether you deliv- 
ered the note, say that I tore it up without open- 
ing it Do you hear ? " 

Dismissing the valet with a wave of the hand, 
he returned to the princess. 

" Pardon me," said he, ** for leaving you, and 
allow me in your presence to read a note which 
has just been mysteriously delivered into my 
hands. I wish to give you a proof of my confi- 
dence, by intrusting you at once with my secrets." 

So saying, he approached the marble centre- 
table, and opened llie letter. 

What was it that blanched Josepha's cheek 
and made her tremble, as Joseph smUed and 
looked at her ? Why did she stare at him while 
he read, and why did her heart stand still with 
fright, as she saw his expression change ? 

He seemed shocked at the contents of the 
note, and when he raised his eyes and their glance 
met that of Josephs, she saw them filled with 
aversion and scorn. 

" Madame," said he, and his voice had grown 
harsh, "madame, I asked you in good faith wheth- 
er you had any thing to confide to my honor. 
I expressed a desire to win your confidence. 
You answered that you had nothing to telL 
Once more I ask, have you any thing to 
say ? The more humiliating the confession, the 
more will I appreciate your candor. Speak, 
therefore." 

Josepha answered not a word. Her teeth chat- 
tered so painfully that she could not articulate; 
she trembled so violently that she had to grasp 
the back of an arm-chair for support 

Joseph saw this, and he laughed a Jioarse and 
contemptuous laugh. She did not ask him why 
he sneered. She threw herself at his feet, and 
raised her arms imploringly. 

" Mercy," cried the unhappy woman, " mercy ! " 

He laughed again, and held the paper beforo 
her eyes. 

'* Read, madame, read 1 " said he radely. 

" I cannot," sobbed she. " I will not read what 
has been written of me. I will tell you myself 
all that I know. I will confide my secret to you ; 
I will indeed." 

" You have nothing to confide, madame," cried 
Joseph. ** With a sincere and holy desire to per- 
form my duty, I asked for your friendship and 
your confidence. I cast them both back, for you 
have allowed the hour of trust to go by ! Now it 
is too late I You are accused. Do not look to 
me for protection ; vindicate yourself if yon can. 
Read this letter, and tell me if the writer speaks 
the troth." 

Josepha still knelt at his feet ; but her arms had 

* The Princess Christina was in love with tho Elector 
of Saxony ; bnt the Emperor Francis was opposed to the 
marriaffe. Christina used all her influence to bring about 
a manriace between her brother and Mary Knnltrunde, tho 
sister of her lover, hoping thereby to pore tho way for 
her own nnion with too handsome Albert. Fall lug in 
this, she became the bitter enemy of tho unhappy woman 
to whom Joseph bad given the prefereniv 
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fidl«n in despair. She knew that she hod nothing 
more to hope from her hneband : ehe felt that she 
was about to be sentenced to a life of ntter 
miaery. 

" Yon will not read f " said Joseph, as mmotioed, 
Josepha lay at his feet " If so, I mast read Uie 
letter for you myself. It warns me not to come 
too near to your royal person. It — " 

" I will spare you, sire,'* exclaimed she, as with 
the energy of despair she rose to her feet ** Tou 
will not let me speak, you shall tee for your- 
self ! " 

With a frantic gesture, she tore her dress from 
her neck and 8houlder8,^and heedless that she 
stood with arms and bosom exposed, she let it 
fidl to the floor, and bowed her head as if to re- 
ceive the stroke of the headsman's axe. 

^* Know my secret," said she, as she folded her 
hands and stood b^ore her outraged husband. 
*' And now hear me. A few months ago I had a 
beloTed brother, whom I loved the more that he 
was unfortunate and afflicted. From his child- 
hood he had suffered from a malady which his 
physicians called leprosy. The very serrants de- 
serted him, for it was said that the disease was con- 
tagious. I loved my brother with devotion ; I went 
to him, and nursed him until he died. God shielded 
me, for I did not take the malady. But on my neck 
and back there came dark spots which, although 
they are punfii], are not oontagious. My phy- 
sicians told me that my strong constitution had re- 
jected the leprosv, and these spots were a regen- 
eration of my skin, which would soon disappear. 
This, sire, is my fatal secret ; and now Jjidgs me. 
It is in your power to make me the happiest of 
mortals, by granting me a generous panlon ; but 
I will not complain if you condemn and despise 
me. 
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" Complain if yon choose, it is indilTerent to 
me," cried Joseph, with a hoarse laugh. " Never 
in this world shall you be my wife. 1£ the hateful 
tie that binds me to you cannot be unloosed, I will 
make you answerable for every day of disgust and 
misery that I am forced to pass under the same 
roof with you. If I am cuised before the worid 
with the name of your husband, I shall punish 
you in secret with my everlasting hate." 

As if stricken by ughtning, she fell to the floor. 
Her fallen dress exposed to view her beautiful 
form. Her arms, which were folded above her 
head, were round and white as those of a Greek 
statue; and as she lay with her fUll, gracrful 
shoulders bared almost to the waist, she looked 
like Niobe just stricken by the wrath of a god. 

Joseph was unmindful of this. He had no sym- 
pathy with the noble sacrifice which her lovix^ 
heart had offered to a dying brother. He saw 
ndther her youth nor her grace ; he saw but those 
dark spots upon her back, and he shuddered as 
she raised her arm to clasp his feet 

**Do not touch me," exclaimed he, starting 
back. '* Your touch is pollution. We are for- 
ever divorced. To4ay the priest joined our hands 
together, but to-night I part them never more to 
meet Farewell" 

And hurling at her prostrate form the letter 
which had betrayed her, he turned and left the 
room. 






OHAPTER XXVn. 

AN UNHAPPT MABBIAOS. 

It was the morning after the wedding. Maria 
Theresa had just completed her toilet, and was 
smiling at her own beautiful image reflected in the 
looking-glass. She looked every inch an empress 
in her rich crimson velvet dress, with its long and 
graceful train, and its border of ermine. Her 
superb blond hair had been exquisitely dressed by 
her little favorite Chariotte von Hieronymus. It 
was sprinkled with gold-powder, and the coiffure 
was heightened by a littie cap of crimson velvet, 
attached to the hair by arrows of gold set with 
costly brilliants. The complexion of the empress 
was so lovely, that she never wore rauffe ; and 
surely such eyes as hers needed none of the 
" adulteries of art " to heighten their brilliancy or 
beauty. Although she was in her forty-ninth 
year, and had given birth to sixteen children, 
Maria Theresa was still beantifVil ; not only youth- 
ful in appearance, but youthful in heart, and in 
the strength and greatness of her intellect. She 
loved the emperor as fondly as she had done 
twenty-eight years before, and' each of her ten 
living children was as dear to her maternal heart 
as if each had been an only child. 

She had. arrayed herself with unusual magnifi- 
cence to celebrate the entry of the newly-married 
couple into Vienna. The imperial cortfye was to 
stop at the cathedral of St Stephen, there to wit- 
ness the bridals of twenty-five young couples, all 
of whom the empress had dowered in honor of 
her son's second marriage. 
* " Surely the prayers of these fifty lovers will 
bring happiness upon the heads of my son and his 
wife," said the empress to herself. "They need 
prayers indeed, for poor Josepha is very unlike 
our peerless Isabella, and I fear she wUl not be 
attractive enough to cause the dead to be forgot- 
ten. StiU, she seems mild and kind-hearted, and 
I have already nead in her eyes that she is in love 
with Joseph. I hope this will lead him to love 
her .in return. Sometimes a man will love a 
woman through pity, afterward through habit." 

A nervous and impatient knock at her door in- 
tempted the current of the empresses thoughts ; 
the door was flung open without further ceremony, 
and the King of llome entered the room. He was 
pale and agitated, and to his mother's affectionate 
welcome he replied by a deep inclination of the 
bead. 

The empress percoved at once that something 
was wrong, and her heart beat rapidly. 

" My dear boy," said she, " you do not wear a 
holiday face, and your young bride—" 

" I have no bride," interrupted Joseph, angrily. 
" I have come to beg of your m^esty to discon- 
tinue these rejoicings, or at least to excuse rru 
from appearing in public at the side of the Prin- 
cess of Bavaria. She is not my wife, nor ever 
shall be!" 

" What means this ? " stammered the empress, 
bewildered. 

" It means that my marriage is null and void ; 
and that no human power shall force me to be 
husband of a creature tahited with leprosy." 

The empress uttered a cry of horror. 

** My son, my son 1 " exclaimed she, ** what un- 
heard-of charge is this f " 
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'* A charge which is a miserable truth, your ma- 
jesty. Do you not remember to have heard that 
the natural son of Charles of Bavaria had died, not 
long ago, of leprosy which he had contracted 
during a journey to the East ? Well, his tender 
and self-sacrificmg half-sister volunteered ta nurse 
him, and was with him until he died. Your ma- 
jesty, no doubt, will look upon this as something 
very fine and Qiristian-like. I, on the contrary, 
would have found it more honorable, if the prin- 
cess had advised us of the legacy she wears upon 
her back." 

** Woe to her and to the house of Bavaria, if 
you speak the truth, my son I " cried the empress, 
indignantly. 

** If your majesty will send Van Swieten to her, 
you may convince yourself of the fact" 

A few moments later Van Swieten entered the 
room. His fame was European. He was well 
known as a man of great skill and science ; added 
to this, his noble frankness and high moral worth 
had greatly endeared him to the imperial family. 
Maria Theresa went hastily forward to meet 
him. 

** Van Swieten," said she, with a voice trembling 
from agitation, " you have been our friend in many 
an hour of sorrow, and many a secret of the house 
of Hapsburg has been fiedthfully buried in your 
loyal heart. Help me again, and, above all, let it 
be in secresy. The King of Rome says fearful 
things of his wife. I will not believe them until 
I hear your verdict. Go at once, I implore yovL, 
to the princess, and command her, in my name, 
to declare her malady." 

** But, your majesty, she has not called for my 
advice," replied Van Swieten, with surprise. 

*' Then she must take it unasked," said the em- 
press. " The princess will receive you, and you 
will know how to win her to reveal her condition. 
As soon as you leave her, return to me." 

Van Swieten bowed and left the room. The em- 
press and her son remained together. Neither 
spoke a word. The King of Rome stood in the 
embrasure of a window, looking sullenly up at 
the sky. The empress walked hurriedly to and 
fro, careless that her violent motions were filling 
her dress with the gold powder that fell from her 
head like little showers of stars. 

** Christina was right to warn me," said she, 
after a long pause. *^ I never should have con- 
sented to this alliance with the daughter of my 
enemy. It is of no use to patdi up old enmities. 
Charles was humbled and defeated by me, and now 
comes this Josepha to revenge her father*s losses, 
and to bring sorrow to my child. Oh^ my son, 
why did you not follow my counsel, and mariy the 
Princess of Saxony ? But it is useless to reproach 
vou. • The evil is done — ^let us consult together 
how best we may bear it." 

" Not at all ! " cried Joseph. " We must consult 
how we may soonest cast it away from us. Your 
majesty will never require of me the sacrifice of 
remaining bound to that woman. I obeyed your 
behest ; and in spite of my disinclination to a 
second marriage, I bent my will before the neces- 
sities of diplomacy, and the command of my sov- 
ereign. But we are now on a ground where the 
duty of a subject ends, and the honor of a man 
stands preeminent. I never will consent to be 
the husband of this woman whose person is dls- 
gustinp to me. Far above all chiims of political 
expediency, I hold my right as a man." 



" But you hold them with unbecoming language," 
repHed the empress, who did not at tul relish the 
tone of the King of Rome. " And let me tell 
you, my royal son, that an upright and honorable 
prince thinks less of his rights as a man than of 
his duties as a ruler. He strives, while a prince, 
to be a man ; and while a man, to sacrifice hia in- 
clinations to the calls of a princely station." 

*'But not his personal honor," cried Joseph. 
** Your majesty's code is that of Macchiavelli, who 
counsels a prince never to let his feelings as a 
man interfere with his policy as a ruler." 

The empress was about to make an angry re- 
joinder to this remark, when the door opened, 
and Van Swieten reappeared. 

*' Ah 1 " said the empress, " did yon see her, 
Van Swieten?" 

"Yes, your miyesty," replied Van Swieten, with 
emphasis, " I have seen the Queen of Rome." 

'^ Do you mean to say that she has no disease 
that unfits her to be the wife of the King of 
Rome ? " asked Maria Theresa. 

" Her only malady is a cutaneous one, which in 
a short time will be completely cured. Some per 
sons are so happily oi^ganized that they throw off 
disease, even when in contact with it. The prin- 
cess possesses this sound and healthy organiza- 
tion. The poison which she inhaled by her 
brother's bedside, has settled upon her skin in a 
harmless eruption — ^her constitution is untouched. 
In a few weeks all trace of it will disappear, and 
nothing will remain to remind us of her noble dis- 
regard of self, save the memory of her heroism 
and magnanimity. For, indeed, your m^esty, it 
is easier to confront death on the battle>field 
than to face it in the pestiferous atmosphere of a 
sick-room." 

Maria Theresa turned with a radiant smile tow- 
ard her son. "You see, my son," said she, 
" that you have done injustice to your noble wife. 
Go, then, and entreat her forgiveness." 

"No, your migesty," said a soft voice behind 
them, " it is for me to implore my husband's for 
giveness." 

The empress turned and beheld her daughter-in 
law, splendidly attired, but pale and wan with un 
mistakable grief. 

"Josepha, how came you hither? " asked she. 

" I followed Herr van Swieten," replied Jose- 
pha. "He told me that your majesty and the 
King of Rome were here, awaiting his verdict, and 
I judged from his manner that it would be in my 
favor. Therefore I came, and having heard h^ 
flattering words, which I do not deserve, I am here 
to inculpate myself. No, Herr van Swieten, if 
there were any merit in suffering for a brother 
whom I dearly loved, it would all be effaced by 
the wrong which I have done to the King of Rome. 
I feel that I was guilty in not confiding my mala- 
dy to your majesty, and I bow my head before the 
justice of my punishment, severe though it may 
be." 

"It shall not jbe severe, my daughter," said the 
empress, whose idnd heart was completely over- 
come by Josepha's humility — "I, for my part, 
forgive you; you are already sufficienUy pun- 
ished." 

"I thank your majesty," returned Josepha, 
kissing her outstretched hand. "It is easy for 
ono so magnanimous, to pardon the guilty; but 
my husband, will he also forgive me ? " 

She turned her pale and imploring face toward 
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Joseph, who, with his arms crossed, looked scorn- 
fully back. 

" No," said she sadly, " no. To obtain his for- 
giveness, I must make a full confession of my 
fault," 

She approached the window, but her head was 
cast down so that she did not see with what a 
look of hate Joseph beheld her advancing toward 
him. 

" To obtain your pardon, sire," said she, " I must 
say why I deceived you. It was because I pre- 
ferred perjury to the loss of my earthly happiness 
— ^the unspeakable happiness of being your wife. 
I was afraid of losing my treasure. For I love 
you beyond all power of expression ; from the first 
moment of our meeting, I have loved you, and 
this love which, thanks to Almighty God, I have 
a right to avow before the world — this love it was 
that misled me. Oh, my husband, have mercy, 
and forgive the fault that was bom of my exces- 
sive love for you. A whole life of love and obedi- 
ence shall atone for my sin. Forgive me, forgive 
me, for the sake of my love ! " 

And, overwhelmed by her grief, the princess 
knelt at the feet of her husband, and raised her 
hands in supplication for pardon. 

The empress looked on with sympathetic heart 
and tearful eyes ; she expected at every moment 
to see Joseph raise up his wife, and press her to 
his heart for her touching avowal of love. She 
expected to hear him unplore forgiveness ; but she 
was sadly mistaken. 

Joseph stood immovable, his eyes flashing scorn 
and fury at the kneeling princess before him. 

This outraged all the pride of Maria Theresa's 
womanhood. Hastily approaching Josepha, and 
stretching her arms toward her, she said: *^If 
Joseph has no mercy in his obdurate heart, I at 
least will not witness such humiliation on the part 
of his wife. Rise, my daughter, and take shelter 
under my love ; I will not suffer you to be op- 
pressed — ^not even by my own son." 

She would have raised Josepha, but the poor 
girl waved her gently back. "No, dear lady," 
said she, sobbing, " let me remain until he for- 
gives me." 

" Let her remain, your majesty," cried Joseph 
with a burst of wrath, ** she is in her proper place. 
But if she means to kneel until she has obtained 
my for^vencss, let her kneel throughout all eter- 
nity 1 I consented to this marriage for expedien- 
cy's sake, and I would have done my best to make 
the burden as light for us both as lay in my pow- 
er. Your majesty knows how she has deceived 
me ; your have heard her pitiful lie with its pitiful 
excuse. I might have forgiven her for marrying 
me, with her disgustmg disease, but for being a 
liar — ^never I " 

« Enough," cried the empress, as much excited 
by her son's obduracy as by Josepha's touching 
confession. ^* This scene must end, and so help 
me God, it shall never be enacted a second time ! 
Ton are bound to one another for life, and to- 
gether you shall remain. Each mortal has his 
weight of grief to bear. Bear yours in sUence, and 
bear it as becomes your dignity and station. Have 
the manliness to smile before the world, my son, 
as beseems a prince who has more regard for his 
princely duties than for his rights as a man to 
happiness." 

And with that imposing grandeur which Maria 
Theresa knew so well how to assume, she con- 



tinued: "Rise, Queen of Rome, and never again 
forget either your own royal station or the digni- 
ty of your womanhood. Give her your hand, my 
son ; if you will not love, you must at least honor 
and respect your wife. The bells of Vienna even 
now are peaJing your welcome ; the people await 
their sovereigns, and it does not become us to 
keep them in suspense on such an occasion as 
this." 

Without looking back to see the effect of her 
words, the empress left the room, and called to 
her pages to flmg wide the palace doors. 

" Apprise the court that we arc ready to move," 
said she, in a commanding voice, " and let the 
carriages approach." 

The pages threw open the wide doors ; the em- 
peror and the archduchesses entered, and following 
them came the courtiers and ladies of the imperial 
household in all the splendor of flashing jewels 
and costly robes. 

The empress, with unruffled serenity, advanced 
to meet them. Not once were her eyes cast be- 
hind toward the unhappy couple, whom she knew 
perfectly well had yielded to the force of circum- 
stances, and were already throwing the veil of 
etiquette and courtly decorum over their bleeding 
hearts. 

An hour later the imperial family made its 
entry into Vienna. In her gilded state-carriage 
sat the proud and beautiful empress, and at her 
side was the pale Queen of Rome. On either side 
of the carriage rode the two husbands, the Em- 
peror Francis of Lorraine and the King of Rome. 
The people once more shouted for joy, wishing 
long life to the imperial pair, and joy to the 
newly-married couple. From one side to another 
the empress and the queen bowed and smiled to 
all, whUe the King of Rome thanked the enrap- 
tured Viennese for their welcome. On this day 
appeared a new color in Vienna, so called in honor 
of Joseph's deep-blue eyes; it was called "impe- 
rial blue." 

And the bells chimed; the cannon roared; 
while in the cathedral the fifty lovers awaited the 
King and Queen of Rome, whose marriage filled 
all hearts with joy, and seemed to realize every 
dream of happiness on earth. 



cnAPTER xxvin. 

A BTATESMAir's HOUBS OF DALLIANCE. 

" Are there many people in the anteroom ? " 
asked Prince Eaunitz of the state re/erendarivSy 
Baron Binder. 

"Yes, your highness," returned Binder, "all 
waiting impatiently for your appearance." 

" Let them wsdt, the stupid, strutting represent- 
atives of littleness I The more insignificant the 
petty masters, the more conceited are the petty 
ambassadors. I have no time to see them to-day. 
We are at peace with the whole world, and our 
only diplomacy regards marrying and giving in 
marriage." 

" So far you have nothing to boast of in that 
Ime," said Bmder, laughmg. "There are all 
sorts of stories afloat about the unhappy marriage 
of the King of Rome. Some go so far as to say 
that he shows his dislike in public." 
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"Bah I what matten it whether a prince is a 
happy husband or not ? When a king sets up 
pretensions to conjugal felicity, he is either an 
egotist or a fool. If the Eling of Rome cannot 
love his good, stupid, ugly wife, he can make love 
to the dowry she brings him. A goodly inherit- 
ance comes with her ; what matters it if a woman 
be thrown into the bargain ? " 

" Ah, prince, a woman is sometimes harder to 
conquer than a province ; and I think the King 
of Rome would much rather have won his Bavaria 
with the sword." 

*' Because he is a blockhead full of sublime 
nonsense, who mistakes his love of novelty for 
wisdom. He would break his head against a wall, 
this obstinate King of Rome, while I crept safely 
through a mouse-hole. Walls are not so easily 
battered down as he supposes; but mouse-holes 
abound everywhere, as tiiis sapient king will find 
out some of these days. It was much easier for 
Tis to creep into Bavaria with the help of the 
lovely Josephs, than to flourish our sword in her 
brother^g face. He has not long to live, and we 
shall come peacefully in possession of his fair 
province." 

*' Or rather, the war for its possession will be 
waged in the king's private apartments." 

" On that silly subject again I " exclaimed Eau- 
nitz, impatiently. " If your heart bleeds so freely 
for the sentimental sorrows of the King of Rome, 
you may have another opportunity for your sensi- 
bilities in the marriage of his brother Leopold ; 
for I assure you that his intended is not one whit 
handsomer, or more intelligent, than Josepha of 
Bavaiia. So you see that the King of Rome will 
not be apt to envy his brother." 

*^Your highness is to escort the Infanta of 
Spain to Innspruck ? " 

"Not I, indeed; that honor I do not confer 
upon insignificant princesses who are nothing but 
grand-duchesses elect I go to Innspruck one day 
sooner than the imperial family, to inspect the 
preparations for the festivities, and then I sh^ 
go as far as the gates of Innspruck — no fiuiher, to 
receive Donna Maria Louisa." 

**That is the reason why your levee is so 
crowded to-day," replied Binder laughing. " The 
foreign ministers wish to take leave of their mas- 
ter. And now they have waited long enough for 
you, prince." 

" I shall not see one of them. Austria, thanks 
to me, is now so powerful, that I need give 
myself no concern to soothe the anger of a dozen 
petty envoys, and to-day there are none other in 
the anteroom." 

" The Dutch and Saxon ministers," urged Bin- 
der. 

** Little nobodies," ssdd Kaunitz, with a shrug. 
" I will not see them." 

** But, indeed, you presume too much upon thdr 
littleness. Only yesterday you invited the Hessian 
ambassador to dine, and thea you sat down to 
table without him." 

" He was three minutes behind the time. And 
do imagine that Prince Kaunitz waits for a poor 
little Hessiftn envoy ? I did it on purpose to teach 
him punctuality." 

Here the prince rang a bell, and ordered a page 
to dismiss the gentlemen in the anteroom.* 

* Report of the PrqMkn ambassador. Baron Forst to 
Frederick IL 



Baron Binder looked afler the page and shook 
his head. Kaunitz smiled. ^ Enough of ambas- 
sadors for to-day. The ship of Austria lies 
proudly and safely in the haven of her own great- 
ness ; and would you deprive the pilot of a few 
hours of rebxation? I shall have to take the 
helm again to-morrow, when I go to Innspmck, 
and do you grumble if for a few hours I enjoy Ufe 
to-day?" 

" I was not aware that dismissing one*B visitors 
was a way to ei\joy life," said Binder. 

" I do not mean that, you old pedant. Do you 
hear that tapping at the door ? " 

'*Tes, I hear it It is from the little private 
door that leads to the corridor." 

** Well, that corridor, as you know, leads to a 
side-entrance of the palace, and if you look out of 
the window you will see there the equipage of the 
handsomest, frailest, and most fascinating actress 
in all Vienna — the equipage of the divine FoliazzL 
Hear how the knocking grows louder. My charm- 
er becomes impatient" 

** Allow roe to retire, then," said Binder, *' and 
leave the field to the prima donna." As he left 
the room, he muttered : *^ If Kaunitz were not a 
great statesman, he would be a ridiculous old fop ! " 

Kaunitz listened with perfect unconcern to the 
repeated knocking of his charmer until Binder 
was out of sight, then he walked up to the looking- 
glass, smoothed his locks, straightened his ruflQes, 
and drew the bolt of the door. The beautiful 
Foliazzi, in a coquettish and most becoming 
morning-costume, ndiant with smiles and beauty, 
entered the room. 

Kaunitz greeted her coldly, and answered her 
rapturous s^utation by a faint nod. ** Your in> 
patience is very annoying, Olympia," said he; 
<< you beat upon my door like a drum-m%jor." 

** Your highness, it is the impatience of a long- 
mg heart," said the singer. " Do you know that 
it seems to me a thousand years since last I was 
allowed to enter these gates of Paradise ! For 
eight days I have been plunged in deepest sorrow, 
watching your carriage as it passed by my house, 
snatching every note from my footman*s bands in 
the hope that it might be one fi^m you — hoping 
in vain, and at last yielded myself up to feu 
despair." 

*' You express yourself warmly," said Kaunitz, 
unmoved. 

" Yes, indeed ; for a feeling heart always finds 
strong expression," answered the signora, show- 
ing a row of teeth between her rosy lips that look- 
ed like precious pearls. '* And now my adored 
reprobate, why have you banished me from your 
presence for an eternity ? Which of my two ene- 
mies have prevailed against me, politics or the 
Countess Clary? Justify yourself, unkind but 
beloved prince ; say that you have not deceived 
me, for my heart yearns to forgive you ? " 

She came very, very near, and with her be- 
witching smiles looked up into Kaunitz^s face. 

Kaunitz bent to receive the caress, and laid his 
hand fondly upon her raven black hair. '* Is it 
true that you have longed for me — very true in- 
deed ? " said he. 

*' I never knew how dear you were to me until 
I had endured the intolerable pangs of your ab- 
sence," replied Foliazzi, leaning her head upon 
the princess shoulder. 

*^ You love me, then, Olympia ? Tell me, dear 
est, tell me truly?" 
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** Ui^usi 1 You ask me such a question 1 " cried 
(he si^nora, putting her arms around the prince's 
neck. **If I love you? Do you not feel it in 
eTery pulsation of my heart? do you not read it 
in every glance of my eyes ? Can you not fed 
iiat my only thought is of you — my only life, your 
love?" 

**I am really glad to hear it," said Eaunitz, 
with statue-like tranquillity. ** And now I will tell 
you why I have not sent for you this past week. 
It was that I might not interrupt your tender in- 
tenriews with Count Palffjr, nor frighten away the 
poor enamored fool from the snares you were lay- 
ingfor him," 

The signora looked perfectly astounded. **But 
surely," stammered she, ^ your highness does not 
believe — ^'' 

^ Oh, no 1 I believe nothing ; I know that the 
Olympia who loves me so passionately, has been 
for two days the fair friend of the young, rich, 
and prodigal Count Palffy." 

Here the signora laughed outright. "But, 
your highness, if you knew this, why did you not 
i»top me in my protestations, and teU me so ? " 

" I only wanted to see whether, really, you were 
a finished actress. I congratulate you, Olympia ; 
I could not have done it better myself." 

" Prince," said the signora, seriously, *' I learned 
the whole of this scene from yourself; and in my 
relations with you I have followed the example 
you gave me. While you swore etemid love to 
me, you were making declarations to the Countess 
Clary. Ob, my lord, I have suffered at your 
hands, and the whole world sympathizes with my 
disappointment ! The whole world knows of your 
double dealings with women, and calls you a 
heartless young libertine." 

"Does it?" cried Kaunitz, for a moment for- 
getting his coldness, and showhig his satisfaction 
InhlsfAoe. " Does it, indeed, coll me a heartless 
young libertine ? " 

** Yes," replied the signora, who seemed not to 
see his gratification. **And when people see a 
man who is adored by women, and is false to 
them all, tbey say, * He is a little Kaunitz.* " 

When the signora said this, Kaunitz did what 
he had not done for years, he broke out into a 
laugh, repeating triumphantly, *^ A little Kaunitz. 
But mark you," continued he, " other libertines 
are called liUU Kaunitzes, but I alone am the 
grtai Katmitz." 

**True," sighed the signora, "and this great 
Kaunitz it is who has abandoned me. WUle I 
worshipped the air he breathed, he sat at the feet 
of the Countess Clary, repeating to her the self- 
same protestations with which an hour before he 
had intoxicated my senses. Ob, when I heard tiiis, 
jealousy and despair took possession of my soul. 
I was resolved to be revenged, and so I permitted 
the advances of Count Palfliy. Ha I while I en- 
dured his presence, I felt that my heart was 
wholly and forever yours I Oh, my adored, my 
great Kaunitz, say that you love me, and at your 
feet I throw all the lesser Kaunitzes in token of 
my fealty I " 

The signora would have flung her arms around 
him, but Kaunitz with a commanding gesture 
waved her off. 

" Very well done, Olympia," said he, nodding 
his head. " You are as accomplished as you are 
beautiful ; and well I understand how it is that 
you infatuate by your diarms all manner of littie 



Kaunitzes. But now listen to Kaunitz the great 
I not only allow, but order you to continue your 
intrigue with Count Palffy. Take every thing he 
offers ; wring his purse dry ; and the sooner you 
ruin him the better." 

"That means that I importune you with my 
love. FareweU, prince, and may you never re- 
pent of your cruelty to poor Olympia." 

"Stay,*' said Kaunitz, coolly. "I have not 
done with you. Continue your amours with the 
Hungarian, and love him as much as you choose, 
provided—" 

" Provided ? " echoed the singer anxiously, as 
Kaunitz paused. 

" Provided you affect before the world to be 
still my mistress." 

"Oh, my beloved prince,*' cried Foliazzi, "you 
will not cast me off t ** and in spite of his dis- 
inclination she folded Kaunitz to her heart 

The prince struggled to get free. " You have 
disarranged my whole dress,** said he, peevishly. 
" On account of your folly I shall have to make 
my toilet again. Hear me, and let me alone. 
I sold that you would affed to be my mistress. 
To this end you will drive as usual to the side- 
door by which you have been accustomed to enter 
the psdace, and while your carriage stands there 
for one ^our, you shall be treated to a costly 
breakfast in my little boudoir every morning.** 

" By your side, my own prinoe ? '* 

"By yourself, my own Olympia. I have not 
time to devote an hour to you every day. Your 
carriage shall stand at my door in the morning. 
Every evening mine will be for an hour before 
yours, and while it remains there I forbid you to 
be at home to any one whatsoever.** 

" I shall think of nothing but you until that 
hour,** said the signora, fondly. 

" Vnamady you are very presuming to suppose 
that I shall trouble myself to come in the car- 
riage,** replied Kaunitz, contemptuously. " It is 
enough that the coach being there, the world will 
suppose that I am there also. A man of fashion 
must have the name of possessing a mistress ; 
but a statesman cannot waste lus valuable time on 
women. You are my mistress, ottensiblyy and 
therefore I give you a year*8 salary of four thou- 
sand guilders." 

" You are an angel — a god ! " cried La Foliazzi, 
this time with genuine rapture. " You come upon 
one like Jupiter, in a shower of gold.** 

" Yes, but I have no wish to fall into the em- 
braces of my Dame. Now, hear my last words. 
If you ever dare let it transpire that you are not 
really my mistress, I shall punish you severely. I 
will not only stop your salary, but I will cite you 
before the committee of morals, and yon shall be 
forced into a marriage witii somebody.** 

The singer shuddered and drew back. " Let 
me go at once into my boudoir. Is my breakfast 
ready?" 

" No— your morning ymta there begin to-mor- 
row. Now go home to Count Palffy, and do not 
forget our contract** 

" I shall not forget it, prince,** replied the signo- 
ra, snuling. " I await your coach this evening. 
You may kiss me if you choose.** She bent her 
head to his and held out her delicate cheek, fr^b 
as a rose. 

"Simpleton,** said he, slightly tapping her 
beautiful month, " do you 8upp#«e that the great 
Kaunitz would kiss any lips but ihoso which, like 
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the sensitive mimosa, shrink from the touch of 
man ! Go away. Count Paliiy will* feel honored 
to reap the kisses I have left" 

He gave her his hand, and looked after her, as 
with light and graceful carriage she left the room. 

" She is surpassingly beautiful," said Eaunitz 
to himself. " Every one envies me ; but each one 
thinks it quite a mattei^of course that the 
loveliest woman in Vienna should be glad to be 
my mistress. Ah I two o'clock. My guests 
await me. But before I go I must bring down 
the Countess Clary from the airy heaven which 
she has built for herself." 

He rang, and a page appeared ; for from the 
time he became a prince, Kaunitz introduced four 
pages in his household, and kept open table daily 
for twelve persons. 

"Tell the Countess Oary," said he, " that in a 
few moments I will conduct her to the dining* 
room. Then await me inmyjEnM^srAramm^r." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

PBINCE KAUNITZ AND BITTEB GLUOK. 

Prince Kaunitz had fiiushed his promenade in 
the powder-room, and having ascertained by 
means of his mirror that his peruke was in 
order, he betook himself to the apartments of the 
Countess Clary, to conduct her to table. 

The young countess, Eaunitz's niece, and a 
widow scarcely thirty years of age, flew to greet 
her uncle, radiant with smiles and happiness. 

" What an unexpected honor you confer upon 
me, my dear imcle I " said she, with her sweet low 
voice. " Coming yourself to conduct me to the 
table ! How I thank you for preparing me a 
triumph which every woman in Vienna will envy 
me. 
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" I came with no intention whatever of prepar- 
ing you a triumph or a pleasure. I came solely 
because I wish to have a few words with you be- 
fore we go to dinner." 

" I am all ears, your highness," said the count- 
ess, smiling. 

Kaimitz looked at his young and lovely niece 
with uncommon scrutmy. " You. have been cry- 
ing," said he, fkfter a pause. 

" No, indeed," said she, blushing. 

" Do you suppose that yom can deceive me ? I 
repeat it, you have been crying. Will you pre- 
sume to contradict me ? " 

" No, dear uncle, I will not." 

"And wherefore? No prevarication; I must 
know." 

The young countess raised her soft blue eyes to 
the face of the haughty prince. " I will tell the 
truth," said she, again blushing. " I was crying 
because La Foliazzi was so long with you to- 
day." 

" Jealous, too ! " said Eaunitz, with a sneer. 
" And pray, who ever gave you the right of being 
jealous of me ? " 

The countess said nothing, but her eyes filled 
with tears. , 

" Allow me tc^ discuss this matter with you. I 
came for this puVpose. Our relations must be dis- 
tinctly understoibd, if they are to last You must 
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have the goodness to remember their origin. 
When you were left a widow you turned to me, as 
your nearest relative, for assistance. You were 
unprotected, and your husband had left you noth- 
ing. I gave you my protection, not because I 
was in any way pleased with you, but because you 
were my sister's child. I invited you hither to do 
the honors of my house, to give orders to the 
cooks and steward, to overlook my household ar- 
rangements, and to receive my guests in a manner 
worthy of their host. To insure you the appear-, 
ance and consideration due to you as my niece 
and as the lady of my house, I gave you a re- 
muneration of two thousand guilders a year. 
Were not these my terms ? " 

" Yes, your highness, they were. They filled 
me with gratitude and joy ; and never will I forget 
your kindness." 

" It seems, however, that you do forget it," re- 
plied the heartless unde. " How does it happen 
that you take the liberty of being unhappy be- 
cause La Foliazzi is in my room ? What business 
is it of yours, whom I recdve or entertain ? Have 
I ever given you the slightest hope that from my 
niece I would ever raise you to the eminence of 
being my wife ? " 

" Never, never, dear uncle," said the countess, 
scarlet with shama " You have never been other- 
wise to me than my generous benefactor." 

" Then oblige me by silencing the absurd ru- 
mors that may have led you into the delusion of 
supposing that I intended to make of you a prin- 
cess. I wish vou to know that I have no idea of 
marrying agam ; and if ever I should form an- 
other matrimonial alliance, it will either be with an 
imperial or a royal princess. Will you be so good 
as to remember this, and to act accordingly ¥ " 

" Certainly," replied the countess, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears. " I assure your highness that I 
have never been so presuming as to regard you 
otherwise than as my kinsman and guardian. My 
feelings of admiration for you are indeed enthusi- 
astic ; but I have never felt any thing toward you 
but the attachment of a daughter." 

" Pray do not trouble yourself to feel any thing 
at all on my account," said Eaunitz, ill-humoredly. 
" I am not under the necessity of playing the part 
of a tender father toward you ; therefore, dry up 
the tears you took the trouble to shed on La Fo- 
liazzi's account But enough of this folly. I 
hope that we understand each other, and itaX I 
will not have to repeat this conversation. Be so 
good as to take my arm. We will go forward to 
meet our guests." 

The young countess took the arm of the prince, 
and they entered the drawing-room. The guests 
had long been assembled there, but it never oc- 
curred to Eaunitz to inake any apology for his 
late appearance. Nevertheless, his guests were all 
noble ; some of them representatives of princely 
houses or powerful kingdoms. , Eaunitz, how- 
ever, was not only the all-powerful minister of 
Maria Theresa ; it was well known that his slender, 
diamond-studded fingers directed the policy of all 
Europe. No one in that room had the courage to 
resent his rudeness. All seemed to feel honored 
as he walked haughtily forward with a slight in- 
clination of his head to the many, and a con- 
descending smile to the few whom it pleased him 
to distinguish by his notice.* 

* Wnxall, ** Memoirs,^ voL i., page 880. 
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Prmcc Kaunitz did not choose to perceiTe that 
Beveral distinguished ambassadors, as well as a 
German prince, himself a reigning soyereign, were 
present as his guests. He passed them all by, to 
accost a small, graceful man who, seated in a recess, 
had received no further attention from the high- 
bom company than a condescending nod. Kaunitz 
gave him his band, and welcomed him audibly. 
The honored guest was Noverre, the inventor of 
the ballet as it is performed to-day on the stage. 
Noverre blushed with pleasure at the reception 
given him, while the other guests scarcely con- 
cealed their chagrin. 

Just then the folding-doors were thrown wide 
open, and the steward announced in a loud voice 
Ihat the table of his lord the prince was served. 
The company arose, and the ladies looked to see 
which of them was to have the honor of being 
conducted to the table by the host. Kaunitz 
feigned neither to see nor to bear. He continued 
his conversation with Noverre, and when he had 
quite done, he sauntered carelessly up to his other 
guests. Suddenly he paused, and his eyes wan- 
dered from one to another with a searching 
glance. 

" Good Heaven I " exclaimed he, " of what a 
rudeness we were about to be guilty. I had in- 
vited Ritter Cluck to meet us to-day, and he has 
not yet arrived. It shall not be said of me thai I 
was ever wanting in respect to genius as tran- 
scendent as his. I must beg of my distinguished 
guests to await his arrival before going to 
dinner." • 

Hereupon he resumed his conversation with 
Noverre. The other guests were indignant, for 
they all felt the insult. The nobles disapproved 
of the fashion, which had been introduced by 
Kaunitz, of mingling artists and aavans of no birth 
with the aristocracy of Vienna ; and the ambas- 
sadors felt it as a personal injury that Kaunitz, 
who yeat^ay had refused to wait for them, to-day 
called upon them to wait for a musician. 

Kaunitz pretended not to see the displeasure 
which, nevertheless, his guests were at no great 
painB to conceal, and he went on talking in an 
animated strain with Noverre. The poor aanoer, 
meanwhile, gave short and embarrassed answers. 
He had remarked the discontent of the company, 
and the prince's over-politeness oppressed him, 
the more so as he perceived one of the lords grad- 
ually approaching, with the intention of address- 
ing the prince. With the deepest respect the 
dancer attempted to withdraw, but the merciless 
E^amiitz caught him by one of the buttons of his 
velvet coat, and held hun fast. 

<* Do not stir," said the prince. *' I see the duke 
quite as well as you do, but he is a liar and a 
braggart — I dislike him, and he shall not speak 
with me. Tell me somethmg about the new ballet 
that you are arranging for the cmperor*s festival. 
I hear that Gluck has composed the music. But 
hush ! Here comes the maestro,''^ 

Kaunitz walked rapidly forward and met Gluck 
in the middle of the room. They greeted one an- 
other cordially, but proudly — as (wo princes 
might have done. Around them stood the other 
guests, frowning to see these two men, both so 
proud, so conscious of greatness, scarcely seeming 
aware that others besides themselves were pres- 
ent. Gluck was in full court-dress ; at his side a 

* Bwinbnme, vol. i, page 80. 
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sword; on his breast the brilliant order of the 
pope. With unembarrassed courtesy he received 
the greeting of the prince, and made no apology 
for his tardy appearance. 

" Thank Heaven, you have come at last ! " ex- 
claimed Kaunitz, in an audible voice. " I was 
afraid that the gods, angels, and spirits who are 
the daily associates of the great maestro would 
deprive us poor mortals of the honor of dining 
with the favorite of the Muses and the Graces." 

*' The gods, the Muses, and the Graces are the 
associates of Prince Kaunitz," returned Gluck. 
" If they are not to be found in their temples, we 
may be sure that they have taken refuge here." 

Kaunitz, who never vouchsafed a civil word in 
return for compliments, bowed his head, and with 
a gratified smile turned to his assembled guests. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," said he, " let us sit 
down to dinner." 

But the company waited for the signal to rise 
which would be given when the host offered his 
arm to the lady whom he complimented by taking 
her in to dinner. 

The prince looked around, and his eyes rested 
agiun on Gluck. 

" I beg of the Ritter Gluck," said he, gracious- 
ly, " the honor of conducting him to the table." 
And with a courteous bow he offered his arm. 
" Favorite of the Muses, come with me, I am too 
true a worshipper of your nine lovely mistresses, 
to resign you to any one else." 

Gluck, with a smile appreciative of the honor 
conferred upon him, took the arm of the prince, 
and was led into the dining-room. 

Behind them came the other guests. All wore 
discontented faces ; for this tune the slight had 
been offered not only to dukes and ambassadors, 
but to the ladies themselves, who could not help 
feelmg bitterly this utter disregard of all etiquette 
and good-breeding. 

On the day after the dinner Kaunitz started for 
Innspruck to superintend the festivities preparing 
for the marriage of the Archduke Leopold. Count 
Durazzo, the director of the theatre, had preceded 
the prince by a week. Noverre, with his ballet- 
dancers, was to foUow. The great opera of 
" Orpheus and Eurydice," whose fame was now 
European, was being rehearsed at Innspruck, for 
representation on the first night of the festival. 

Although Florinn Gassman was a leader of 
acknowledged skill, Gluck, at the request of the 
emperor, had gone to Innspruck to direct and 
oversee the rehearsals. 

The furies had just concluded their chorus, and 
Gluck had given the signal for dismissal, when 
Prince Kaunitz entered the theatre, and came for- 
ward, offering his hand to the maestro, 

" Well, maestrOj^ said he, " are you satisfied 
wit!) your artistes f Are wc to have a great mu- 
sical treat to-morrow ? " 

Gluck shrugged his shoulders. "My singers 
are not the angels who taught me this music, but 
for mortals they sing well. I scarcely think that 
Donna Maria Louisa has ever heard any thing 
comparable to the music which is to welcome her 
to Innspruck." 

** I am glad to hear it," said Kaunitz, with his 
usual composure, although he was inwardly an- 
noyed at Gluck's complacency. " B ut as I promised 
the empress to see and hear evc^ thing myself, I 
must hear and judge of your op^ra also. Be sc. 
good as to have it repeated." 
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Gluck looked at the prince in amazement 

" What," cried he, *' your highness wishes them 
to go through the whole opera without an au- 
dience ? " 

Prince Eaunitz raised his lofty head in displeas- 
ure, and said : " Hitter Gluck, quality has always 
been esteemed before quantity. I alone am an au- 
dience. Let the opera begin, the audience is here.''* 

Gluck did not answer immediately. He frowned 
and looked down. Suddenly he raised his head, 
and his face wore its usual expression of energy 
and power. 

** I will gratify your highness. I myself would 
like to hear the opera without participating in it. 
Ladies and gentlemen of the couliaaeBj be so kind 
as to return t Gentlemen of the orchestn^ resume 
your instruments I Gassman, have the goodness 
to lead. Do your best Let us have your highest 
interpretation of art — for you have an audience 
such as you may never have again. Prince Eau- 
nitz and Ritter Gluck are your listeners ! " 



CHAPTER XXX. 

AX UNFOBTUNATB HEETINO. 

I'estiyal followed fesUvaL The streets of the 
beautiful capitol of Tyrol were gay with the mul- 
titudes who thronged to the marriage of the em- 
press's second son. 

It was the second day after the wedding. On 
the first evening the opera of " Orpheus and Eury- 
dice '' had been triumphantly represented before 
the iliie of the city. A second representation 
had been called for by the delighted audience, al- 
though at the imperial palace a magnificent mask 
ball was to bo giv^, for which two thousand invi- 
tations had been issued. It was a splendid con- 
fusion of lights, jewels, velvet, satins, and flowers. 
All the nations of the world had met in that im- 
perial ballroom; not only mortals, but fairies, 
sylplildes, and heathen gods and goddesses. It 
was a bewildering scene, that crowd of fantastic 
revellers, whose faces were every one hidden by 
velvet masks, through which dark eyes glittered, 
like stars upon the blackness of the night 

The imperial family alone appeared without 
masks. Maria Theresa, in a dress of blue velvet, 
studded with golden embroidery, her fair white 
forehead encircled by a coronet of diamonds and 
sapphires, walked among her guests with enchant- 
ing smiles and gracious words. She leaned upon 
the arm of the King of Rome, who, looking more 
cheerfiil than usual, chatted gayly with his mother 
or with the crowd around them. Near them were 
the Grand Duke Leopold and his bride, so ab- 
sorbed in one another that it was easy to see that 
they at least were happy in their affections. Be- 
hind them flocked the young archduchesses, who 
were eiyoying the ball to the utmost Whenever 
the empress approached a group of her guests, 
they stood in respectful silence while she and her 
handsome family passed by ; but as soon as she 
had left them, their admiration burst forth in 
every imaginable form of words. The empress, 
who overheard /these murmured plaudits, smiled 
proudly upon her young daughters, who, even if 
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they had been no archduchesses, would still have 
been the handsomest girls in Austria. 

While the empress, in the full splendor of her 
rank and beauty, was representing the sovereign 
of Austria, the emperor, mingling with the guests, 
was taking the liberty of amusing himself aa 
ordinary mortals love to do at a masked ball. On 
his arm hung a mask of most graceful figure, but 
so completely was she disguised that nothing 
could be ascertained with regard to her name or 
rank. Some whispered that it was the emperor's 
new favorite, the Countess of Auersberg. 

As the pair went by, the emperor overheard the 
conjectures of the crowd, and he turned with a 
smUe to tlie lady who accompanied him. 

" Do not fear," said he ; " there is no danger of 
your being recognized. You are mistaken for 
another lady. I promised you that you should 
meet Joseph here, and I will keep my promise. 
Let us try to make our wa; through the crowd, 
that we may join him as soon as possible; 
for I feel oppressed this evening, I Imow not 
why." 

" Oh, then, your nu^esty, let me go back into 
the anteroom," said the veiled lady. " I begin 
to feel all the rashness of my undertaking, and 
although it has the sanction of your majesty and 
the empress, I feel like a oriminal, every moment 
dftading discovery. Let us go back." 

** No, no," replied the emperor, '* let us remain 
until the interview with Joseph is over. I shall 
feel no better in the anteroom than here. I nev- 
er shall be well until I leave this beautiful, fear- 
ful Tyrol. Its mountiuns weigh heavily upon my 
head and my breast But let us sit down awhile. 
I love to listen to the people's talk, when the court 
is not by." 

** But while your majesty is present the court 
is here," said the lady. 

" Not so, my dear," whispered the emperor ; " the 
empress and my/children are the court, I am but 
a private nobleman. Ah, there they come 1 See 
how beautiful and stately the empress looks ! 
Who would suppose that this grown-up family 
were her children ! — ^But she, she signs us to ap- 
proach. Take courage, and await me here." 

So saying, the emperor hastened toward his 
wife, who received him with a loving smile of wel- 
come. 

" Now, my son," said she, withdrawing her arm 
from Joseph, *U give you your freedom. I ad- 
vise you to mix among the masks, and to go in 
search of adventures. We have done enough for 
ceremony, I think we may now enjoy ourselves a 
little like the rest of mankind. If we were 
younger, Franzel, we, too, would mix with yonder 
crowd, and dance awhile. But I suppose we must 
leave that to our children, and betake ourselves to 
the card-table or to the opera-house." 

" If your majesty leaves me the choice," said 
the emperor, " I vote for the opera." 

The empress took his arm, while she turned to 
the Countess Lerchenfeld, the governess of the 
archduchesses. *^ To the dancing-room, countess," 
said she ; ** the archduchesses may dance, but no 
masks must enter the room. Now, my dear hus- 
band, follow roe. Adieu, Joseph 1 To-morrow I 
expect to hear what fortune has befallen you to- 
night" 

*^ Your majesty forgets that Fortune is a wo- 
man,'* returned Joseph, smiling, ** and you know 
that I have no luck with women." 
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"Or yoa will not hare it,** said the empress, 
laughing, and leaving her son to his thoughts. 

** Or you will not have it," repeated a soft voice 
near, and Joseph, turning, saw an el^ant-looking 
woman, veiled and masked. 

** Fair mask/' said he, smiling, " although you 
have the qualities of Echo, you have not yet pined 
away to invisibility.'* 

" Perhaps, sire, my body is only the coffin of 
my heart, and my heart the unfortunate Echo 
that has grieved herself to death and invisibility. 
But perhaps your nuyesty does not believe in the 
power of grief, for doubtless you are unacquainted 
with its pangs." 

** And why should you imagine that I am un- 
acquainted with grief? " asked Joseph. 

'* Because your mf^esty's station is exalted above 
that of other men; because God has blessed you 
with a noble heart, that is worthy of your des- 
tiny—the destiny which gives you the power of 
making other mortals happy." 

'* How do you know all this ? " 

" I see it," whispered she, " in your eyes — 
those eyes that reflect the blue of heaven. Oh, 
sire, may never a cloud darken that heaven ! " 

** I thank you for your pious wish," replied the 
king sadly, " but if you are mortal, you know that 
in this world there are no such things as cloudless 
ekies. Let us not speak of such serious matters ; 
pve me your arm, and let us join in the mirth 
tiiat is around us." 

^^If your nuyesty will permit me, I will whQe 
away the hour by relating to you a sad story of 
life." 

'' Why a sad story, why not a merry one ? " 

" Because I came here for no other object than 
to relate this sad story to yourself. I came to 
crave your majesty's sympathy and clemency m 
behalf of a suffering fellow-creature." 

** Can I do any thing in the matter ? " asked the 
king. 

*'From your m^esty alone do I hope for 
succor." 

** Very well ; if so, let me hear the story. I will 
fisten." 

^ Sire, my mournful history will ill accord with 
the merriment of a ballroom. If you will con- 
descend to go with me to one of the boxes in 
the gallery, I will there confide my secret to your 
ear, and there I hope to soften your heart. Oh, 
sire, do not tarry ; it is a case of life or death." 

"Well," said Joseph, after a pause, "I will 
go. After all, I am about to have an adventure." 

The mask bowed, and made her way through 
the crowd to a side^ioor which opened upon the 
private staircase feading to the boxes. Joseph 
looked with interest at the light and elegant form 
that preceded him, and said to himseU^ " Truly 
an adventure I I will follow it to the end." 

They were now in the galleries, from whence a 
beautiful view of the ballroom was obtained. Tlie 
lady entered a box, the king followed. The 
sound of the music, and the gay voices of the 
dancers, came with softened murmur to the ears of 
the king. He thought of the past ; but rousing 
himself to the exigencies of the present, he turned 
to the lady and said : " Now, fair mask, to your 
narrative." 

" Swear first to hear me to the end I Swear 
it Sy the memory of IsabeUa, whom you so pas- 
sionately loved I " 

" Isabella ! " cried Joseph, turning pale. " You 



are very bold, madame, to call that name, and call 
it here ! But speak. By her loved memory I will 
listen." 

She took his hand, and pressed it to her lips. 
Then she begged the king to be seated, and took 
her place by his side. 

" Sire, I wish to relate to you the history of a 
woman whom God has either blessed or cursed ; 
a woman who, if she were not most unfortunate, 
would be the happiest of mortals." 

" You speak as the Sphinx did before the gates 
of Thebes. How *can one be at the same time 
blessed and cursed ? " 

"Sire, it is a blessing to be capable of loving 
with passion ; it is a curse to love, and not be 
loved in return." 

"And a greater curse," murmured Joseph, "ito 
feign love and not to feel it I have been a victim 
of such hypocrisy, and never shall I outlive its 
bitter memories." 

" Sire," began the lady, " the woman of whom 
I speak would willingly give a year of her life if 
the man she loves would but vouchsafe to her 
thirsting heart one single glance of love. Thiqk 
how wretched she must be, when even the ap- 
pearance of love would satisfy her. But do not 
suppose, sire, that this woman is (lie victim of a 
guilty passion which she dare not own. She is a 
wife, and the man she adores, and who loves her 
not, is her husband." 

" Why does he not love her ? " asked Joseph 
quickly. 

" Because," said the mask, in an agitated voice, 
** because she has sinned against &m. On the 
day of her marriage, although he nobly invited 
her confidence, she hid from him a — ^a — ^malady. 
Oh, in mercy, do not go I Yon must hear me," 
cried she, almost frenzied, " you swore by the mem- 
ory of Isabella to listen." 

Joseph resumed his seat, and said roughly, 
" Go on, then." 

" It was a crime," continued she in a voice of 
deepest emotion, " but she has paid dearly for her 
sin. Her husband repulsed her, but her heart 
was still his ; he despised her, and yet she adores 
him. Her malady has long since disappeared; 
her heart alone is sick; that heart which will 
break if her lord refuse to forgive her the offence 
that was bom of her love for him ! But oh, sire, 
he has no pity. When she meets him with im- 
ploring looks, he turns away ; her letters he sends 
to her unopened. Oh, he is severe in his wrath ; 
it is like vengeance from Heaven! But still 
she loves, and still she hopes that one day he 
win be generous, and forgive her another crime — 
that of not being blessed with beauty. For months 
she has longed to tell him that she repents of her 
faults, that her punishment is just ; but, oh I oh ! 
she begs for mercy. She was forbidden to follow 
him to Innspruck, but she could not stay behind. 
His parents gave their consent, and she is here at 
your knees, my lord and king, to plead for mercy. 
Oh I has there not been enough of cruelty ? See 
me humbled at your feet ; reach me your beloved 
hand, and bid me sit by your side I " 

She had sunk to the ground, and now tearing 
from her face the mask and veil, the King of Rome 
beheld the death-like countenance of his despised 
wife. 

Joseph rose from his seat and looked at her 

with inexorable hate. " Madame," said he, " thanks 

to the name which you used to force me into com- 
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pliance, I have heard yoa out. I married you 
without a£fect!oD, and you had been my wife but a 
few short hours when you turned my mdifference 
into undying hate. Tou come and whine to me for 
my love ; and you inform me that you are love- 
sick on my account If so, I dare say that Yan 
Swieten, who cured you of leprosy, can also cure 
you of your unfortunate attachment. If you never 
knew it before, allow me to inform you that ycur 
love gives you no claim to mine; and when a 
woman has the indelicacy to thrust herself upon a 
man who has never sought her, she must expect 
to be despised and humbled to the dust. And 
now, madame, as I still have the misfortune to be 
your husband, listen to my commands. You came 
here in spite of my prohibition ; as you pass in the 
world for my wife, you shall at least be obedient to 
my will Go back this night to Vienna, and nev- 
er again presume to entrap me into another inter- 
view like this ! " 

Without vouchsafing a look at the fainting wo- 
man who lay at his feet, Joseph left the box, and 
descended to the ballroom. 

But what wail was that, which, coming from 
the imperial banquetlng-hall, hushed every sound 
of music and mirth, and drove the gay multitude 
in terror from the ballroom ? 

The King of Rome was hastily making his way 
through the terrified crowd, when he was met by 
one of his own officers. 

**I have been seeking your majesty,*' said he in 
a tremblmg voice " The emperor — " 

" In Heaven's name, what of the emperor ? " 

" He is very ID, your migesty. On leaving the 
theatre, he was struck down by apoplexy.'' 

The king made no reply. He dashed on from 
room to room until he reached his father's sleep- 
ing-apartment. 

And there on the bed, that white, motionless 
body ; that cold, insensible piece of clay ; that 
marble image without breath — ^was all that earth 
now held of the Emperor Francis of Lorraine. 

He was dead, and his wish had been granted. 
He had gone forever from the ** beautiful, fearful 
Tyrol ; " and its mountains lay no longer heavily 
on his breast 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



MOUBITIKa. 



Thb sound of rejoicings was hushed. The peo- 
ple of Innspruck had hastened to remove from the 
streets every symbol of festivity. The flowers and 
flags, the triumphal arches, and the wreathed ar- 
cades had disappeared. The qiithalamium had 
been followed by the dirge. 

Nisht had set in — ^the first night of the emper- 
or's dfeath. The corpse still lay on the bed where 
its last breath had been drawn, and no one was 
with the deceased sovereign except two night- 
watchers, whose drowsy heads were buried in the 
arm-chairs wherein they sat Death bad banished 
ceremony. In the presence of their dead emper- 
or, his attendants were seated and slept In the 
centre of the room stood the coffin that awaited 
the imperial remains ; for on the morrow the fu- 
neral ceremonies were to begin. But the empress 



had ordered that on this night all ceremony should 
be suspended. 

Deep silence reigned throughout Innspruck. 
The citizens, worn out with the excitement of the 
day, had all retired to rest Even the children 
of the deceased had forgotten their sorrow in 
sleep. Maria Theresa done sought no rest 

^1 that day she had been overwhelmed by 
grief; even prayer seemed to bring no relief to 
her heart But now she was tranquil, she had 
thrust back her tears ; and the empress-widow, all 
etiquette forgetting, was making her husband's 
shroud. 

As a woman, she grieved for the partner of her 
joys and sorrows ; as a woman, she wished to pay 
the last sad honors to the only man whom sho 
had ever loved. She whose hands were accus- 
tomed to the sceptre, now held a needle, and to 
all ofiers of assistance she made but one reply. 

" None of you are worthy to help me in this 
holy work, for none of you loved him. For you, 
he was the beneficent and honored sovereign ; but 
for me, he was the joy,' the light, the air of my 
life. I, who loved him, have alone the right to 
work upon his shroud." 

'*0h, your majesty," cried the Countess Daun, 
while her eyes filled with sympathizing tears, 
** would that the world could see with what devo- 
tion the great Maria Theresa sits in the stillness 
of the night, and with her own hands prepares 
her husband's shroud I " 

The empress quickly nused her head, and, with 
something like her accustomed imperiousness, 
said : **I forbid any one of you to speak of what 
you have seen to-night In the simplicity of my 
grief, I do what my heart urges me to do ; but 
let not my sorrow become the subject of the 
world's idle gossip. When the husband dies, bis 
wife, be she empress or beggar, is nothing but a ^ 
sorrowing widow. Ah ! I am indeed beggared of 
all my wealth, for I have lost the dearest treasure 
I possessed on earth. All my joys will die with 
him." 

The empress's sobs choked her utterance ; and 
burying her face in the shroud, she wept aloud. 

" In the name of Heaven, your nugesty, do not 
let your tears fall upon the shroud ! " cried the 
Countess Daun, while she tried with gentle force 
to wrest the cloth from the empress's hands. ** I 
have heard it said that what is laid in the coffin 
bedewed with tears, draws after it to the grave 
the one who sheds them." 

" Would it were true 1 " exclaimed the empress, 
who had already resumed her work. "Would 
that my IVancis could open his arms to receive me, 
that I might rest by his side from the cares of 
life I Would that I were with him, who was my 
lover from earliest childhood ; for cold and cheer- 
less will be the life that is no longer lit up by his 
smile." 

She bent over her work, and nothing further 
was said ; but her ladies of honor gazed with tear^ 
ful eyes upon the high-bom mourner, who, in her 
long, black dress, was making a shroud for hei 
lost husband. 

At last the task was completed, and she rose 
from her seat With a sad smile she threw the 
shroud over her head, and it fell around her ma- 
jestic form like a white veil. 

"My veil of eternal widowhood!" said she. 
" Let me warm it with my love, that it may not 
lie too cold upon my darling's breast. Now, my 
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fiiendfl, go and rest. Pray for the emperor, and 
for his heart-broken wife.^' 

** Surely," said the Countess Daun, ^'your ma- 
jesty will not send us away until we have attended 
to your wants. Let us remain ; we will watch by 
vour bedside." 

*^ No, countess, I will dispense with your ser- 
vices to-night Charlotte von Hieronymus will stay 
with me." 

Turning to her beloved little tire-woman she 
said : ** I want your attendance yet awhile, Char- 
lotte ; you are to dress my hair to-night as becomes 
a widow Good-night, ladies." 

The ladies of honor, with deep courtesies, left 
the room. 

As the door closed behind them, she said to 
Charlotte : " Now, Charlotte, dear cMld, you shall 
go with me on my last visit to the emperor. Take 
a pair of scissors, and com&" 

'* Sdssors, your migesty ? " said Charlotte. 

** Yes, my dear," replied she, as sh^ advanced 
to her work-table from whence she took up a silver 
candelabrum, and signed to Charlotte to follow. 

Wrapping the shroud close about her, the em- 
press went forward through the long suite of mag- 
nificent but dark and empty rooms, that lay be- 
tween her and her husband. Her tall white figure, 
enveloped in the shroud, looked in the gloom of 
night like a ghost. The light which she carried, 
as it flashed across her face gave it a weird aspect ; 
and as the two wanderers went flitting by the large 
mirrors that here and there ornamented the 
rooms, they looked like a vision which had started 
up for a moment, then vanished into utter dark- 
ness. 

At last they came to a door which stood igar, 
through which a light was visible. 

**We are here," said the empress, leaning 
against the door for support " Step lightly, Char- 
lotte, and make no noise, for the emperor sleeps." 

There on the bed, with its yellow, sunken face, 
was the corpse that had been her husband — ^the 
only man she had ever loved. And that hideous 
black coflSn, which looked all the gloomier for the 
wax-lights that burned around it, was his last rest- 
ing-place. 

Maria Theresa shuddered when she saw all 
this ; but her strong .will came to her help, and 
she went steadily forward until she reached the 
night-watchers. She awoke them and said, " Go, 
wait in the next room until I call you." Charlotte 
was already on her knees, praying. 

The empress stood once more irresolute, then 
rushing forward with a cry she leaned over the 
body. 

Presently she laid her hand lovingly upon the 
staring eyes of the corpse, and looked long and 
tenderly at the face. 

" Shut your eyes, my Franz," said she softly, 
^* shut your eyes, for never have they looked so 
coldly upon me before. Do not forget me in 
heaven, my beloved ; but leave your heart with 
me ; mine has been with you for so many years ! 
first I loved you as a chUd — ^then as a maiden — 
and lastly, I loved you as a wife and the mother 
of yonr children. And I will ever love you, my 
own one. I was true as your wife, and I will be 
true as your widow. Farewell, my beloved, fare- 
wdl!" 

She bent over and kissed the emperor's mouth, 
and for a moment laid her head upon his cold, 
still bosom. Then again she drew her hand softly 



across his eyes, and tried to close them. A proud 
smile flitted over her wan face, for the eyes of the 
corpse closed. The loving hand of the wife had 
prevailed where every other eflfbrt had faUed. 
True to her wishes in death as in life, the dead 
emperor had shut his eyes to earth forever. 

"Come, Charlotte, come," cried the empress, 
almost joyfully, ** see how my emperor loves me t 
He hears me still, and has granted my last request 
I will mourn no more, but will think of the day 
when I shall go to him again and share his home 
in heaven. Until then, my Franz, farewell ! " 

She bent her head, and taking the shroud firom 
her shoulders, she spread it carefully over the 
coffin, smoothing every wrinkle with her hands, 
until it lay as perfect as the covering of a couch. 

** Call the valets, Charlotte," said she ; and as 
they entered the room, she moUoned them to ad- 
vance. " Help me to lay the emperor on yonder 
bed," said she. " Take the feet and body, and I 
will bear his head." 

With her strong arms, she raised him as a 
mother would move her sleeping child, and, with 
the help of the valets, she laid her husband in his 
coffin. This done, she again sent away the attend- 
ants, and then wrapped the body in the shroud 
as though she had been protecting it from the 
cold. 

** Come hither, Charlotte," said she, " with your 
scissors." Charlotte approached noiselessly. " Cut 
off my hair," continued she, taking out her comb, 
and letting down the rich masses until it fell about 
her person like another shroud. 

" No, your majesty, no," cried Charlotte, burst- 
ing into tears. ** I never can cut off that magnifi- 
cent hair." 

'*Good child," said the empress, "many a 
weary hour has that magnificent hair cost you, 
and do you ask to have it spared ? It shall give 
you no more trouble. Take the scissors and cut 
it off I " 

"Has your majesty then forgotten," pleaded 
Charlotte, " how dearly the emperor lov»l this 
hair?" 

" No, Charlotte, and therefore he must have it 
'Tis the last love-token I have to give him. I 
cannot die with him like an Indian wife ; but reli- 
gion does not forbid me to lay this offering at 
least in his coffin. He used so often to pass his 
hands through it — ^he was so proud of its beauty, 
that now he is gone, no one cJse shall see it Say 
no more, Charlotte, but cut it off." 

The empress bent her head, while Charlotte, 
with a heart-felt aigh and trembling hands, cut off 
the long and beautiful blond hair which Maria 
Theresa laid as a love-token in the coffin of her 
husband.* 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

THB IMPBBIAL ABBESS. 

Ths funeral rites were over. - In the crypt of 
the church, of the Capuchins, under the monu- 
ment which, twenty years before, the empress had 
built for herself and her husband, lay the body 
of Emperor Francis. In this vault slept all the 
imperial dead of the house of Hapsburg. On# 

* Caroline Plehler, "* Memoirs,'* vol L, page sa 
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after another, with closed eyes and folded hands, 
their marble efiSgies were stretched across thdr 
tombs, stiff and cold as the bones that were 
buried beneath. The eternal night of death 
reigned over those couchant images of stone and 
bronze. 

But Maria Theresa and her emperor had con- 
quered death. Both rising from ^e tomb, their 
eyes were fixed upon each other with an expression 
of deepest tenderness ; while Azrael, who stood 
behind with a wreath of cypress in his hands, 
seemed to have transformed himself into an angel 
of love that sanctified their union even beyond Uie 
tomb. 

All had left the vault save the widowed em- 
press ; she had remained behind to weep and 
pray. Her prayers ended, she drew her long 
black cloak around her and strode through the 
church, unmindfal of the monks, who, on either 
side of the aisle, awaited her appearance in re- 
spectful silence. She heeded neither their inclined 
heads nor their looks of sympathy ; stunned by 
grief, she was unmindfhl of extemalB, and scarce- 
ly knew that she had left the vault, when her 
coach stopped before the imperial palace. 

Once there, Maria Theresa passed by the splen- 
did apartments which she had inhabited during 
her hufiband^s life, and ascending the staircase to 
the second story of the palace, she entered upon 
the dwelling which had been prepared for her 
widowhood. It was simple to coldness. Hung 
with black, nothing relieved the gloom of these 
rooms ; neither mirror, picture, gilding, nor flow- 
ers were there. The bedroom looked sad in the 
extreme. The walls were hung in gray silk ; gray 
velvet curtains were drawn in front of the small 
widow's bed ; the floor was covered with a gray 
carpet studded with white lilies, and the fur* 
niture was like the curtains, of dim, duU gray 
velvet*' 

As the empress entered this dismal room she 
saluted her ladies of honor who had followed her, 
and now stood awaiting her commands at the 
door. 

" Bring all my dresses, shawls, laces, and jewels 
to me in the reception-room, and send a messen- 
ger to Prince Eaunitz to say that I awiut his 
presence" 

The ladies of honor left the room silently, and 
the empress, closing the door, began again to 
weep and pray. Meanwhile her attendants were 
occupied bringing up the costly wardrobe of thdr 
imperial mistress. In a little while the dark 
rooms were brightened with velvet and silk of 
every color, with gold and silver, with jewels and 
flowers. 

The ladies looked with eager and admiring eyes 
at the magnificence which had transform^ this 
fbncreal apartment into a bazaar of elegance and 
luxury, scarcely daring to speak the hopes and 
wishes that were filling all their hearts. Suddenly 
their curious eyes sought the ground, for the em- 
press appeared and entered the room. What a 
contrast between this pale figure, clad in simplest 
mourning, and the rich costumes which in the 
days of her happiness had heightened her beauty'; 
those days which seemed to lie so far, far away 
from the bitter present ! 

The empress laid her hand upon her heart, as if 
to stifle a cry of anguish ; then approaching the 

* Caioltne Plchler, "Memoirs,^ vol. L, page 20. 



black marble table, she took up some of the 
dresses that lay upon it. 

With a voice softer and more pathetic than ever 
they had heard before, she begged the companions 
of her happier days to accept and wear these 
costly things as a legacy from the emperoi She 
then divided them as she thought best ; assigning 
to each lady what best became her and was most 
appropriate. 

Her ladies stood weeping around, while Maria 
Theresa besought each one to pardon the trouble 
she had given in her joyous days, for the sake of 
the misery she now endured. And as she en- 
treated them to forget that she had been impe- 
rious and exacting, they knelt weeping at her 
feet, and earnestly implored her not to leave 
them. 

The empress sadly shook her head. ** I am no 
longer an empress,*' said she, " I am a poor, hum- 
bled woman, who needs no more attendance, 
whose only aim on earth is to serve God and die 
in His favor ! Pray for the emperor, dear friends, 
and pray for me also." 

Slowly turning away, she left the room and 
entered her cabinet, which opened into the gray 
bedroom. 

** And now to my last worldly task," said she, 
as ringing a fdlver hand-bell she bade a page con- 
duct Prince Kaunitz to her presence. 

The page opened the door, and the prince came 
in. 

The empress greeted him with a silent bend of 
her head, and exhausted, sank into an arm-chair 
that stood before her writing-desk. Kaunitz, 
without awaiting permission, took a seat opposite. 

There was a long pause. At length Kaunitz 
Siud : " Your majesty has honored me by com- 
manding my presence hither." 

** Tes, I sent for you because I have something 
of great importance to say," replied the empress. 

**I am all attention," replied the minister. 
" For it is worthy of your noble self so soon to 
stifle your grief and to attend to the duties of 
your crown. Yon have sent for me that we may 
work. And your majesty has done well, for much 
business has accumulated on our hands since we 
last held a cabinet council." 

The empress shook her head. ** Business no 
longer troubles me," replied she; ^*I have sent 
for you to say that we are no longer to work 
together." 

" Does that mean that your majesty is about to 
dismiss me in disgrace? Are you no longer 
satisfied with your minister ? " asked Kaunitz. 

" No, prince. It means that I myself must 
retire from the bustle and vanities of this world. 
My hands are no longer fit to wield a sceptre ; 
they must be folded in prayer — in prayer for my 
emperor, who was called away without receiving 
the sacraments of the church. My strength is 
gone from me ; my crown oppresses me ; I can no 
longer be an empress." 

** Were you made a sovereign by any power of 
yours?" asked Kaunitz. ^*Had you the choice 
of becoming ap empress or remaining an arch- 
duchess? What did your majesty say to me 
when the insolent Charles of Bavaria tried to wrest 
your imperial crown from your head? — ^*I re- 
ceived my crown from the hands of God, and I 
must defend my divine right I ' Floods of noble 
blood were spilled that Maria Theresa might pre- 
serve her right ; and does she now intend to dim 
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the glory of her crown by sacrificiBg it to her 
BOiTOw as a wife ? ^' 

** I am tired of life and of the world, and I 
intend to take refuge from their troubles in a 
cloister. 8ay no morel I am resolved to go, 
and the palace at Innspruck shaU be my conrent 
There, on the spot where he died, will I make my 
vows ; and as an abbess will I spend my life 
praying that Qtod may give him eternal rest. My 
vocation as a sovereign is at an end ; I resign my 
sceptre to my son." * 

*^That means that your majesty will destroy 
with your own hands the structure you had com- 
menced ; that you have grown faint-hearted, and 
are unfaithful to your duty and to your suojects." 

** I will foUow the steps of my great ancestor, 
Charles Y.," cried the empress with energy. " I 
lay down my earthly dignity to humble myself 
before God." 

*< And your majesty will be quite as unhappy as 
your ancestor. Do yon suppose that the poor 
monk ever was able to forget that he had been a 
great prince ? " 

^And yet Charles V. remained for several 
years in a cloister." 

*^But what a life, your majesty I A Ufe of re- 
gret, repentance, and despair. Believe me, it is 
fi&r better like CsDsar to die pierced by twenty 
daggers on the steps of a throne, than voluntarily 
to descend from that throne to enter the misera- 
ble walls of a cloister." 

** Better perhaps for those who have not re- 
nounced the world and its pomps," cried the 
empress, raising her beautifiil eyes to heaven. 
^ But it is nei&er satiety nor weariness of gran- 
deur that has driven me to a cloistef. It is my 
love for my emperor, my yearning to be alone 
with God and the past" 

*''' But, your nuyesty," said Eauoitz with empha- 
sis, " you will not be alone with the past ; the 
maledictions of your people will follow you. Will 
they hold you guiltiess to have broken your fvth 
with them ? " 

'*I shall not have broken my faith; I shall 
have left to my people a successor to whom 
sooner or later they wUl owe the same allegiance 
as they now owe me." 

** But a successor who will overturn all that his 
mother has done for Austria^s welfare. Your 
majesty laid the foundations of Austria^s great- 
ness. To that end you called me to the lofty 
station which I now occupy. Remember that 
together we pledged our lives and love to Austria. 
Be not untrue to the covenant In the name of 
that people which I then represented, I claim from 
their emperor^ Maria Theresa, the strict fnlfibnent 
of her bond. I call upon her to be true to her 
duty as the ruler of a great nation, until the hand 
of God releases her from her crown and her 
life." 

While Kaunitz spoke, Maria Theresa walked up 
and down the room with troubled brow and folded 
arms. As he ceased, she came and stood before 
him, looking earnestly into his face, which now 
bad cast aside its mask of tranquillity, and showed 
visible signs of agitation. 

**You are a bold advocate df my people^s 
claims," said she; "a brave defender of my 
Austria. I rejoice to know it, and never will 
take umbrage at what you have so nobly spoken. 

* Coze, ^ History of the Hoofle of AaBtrla,^^ vol. v., pasre 
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But you have not convmced me; my sorrow 
speaks louder than your arguments. You have 
termed me *your emperor.* I know why you 
have once more called me by that flattering title. 
You wish to remind me that in mounting the 
throne of my ancestors I lost the right to grieve 
as a woman, and pledged myself to gird on the 
armor of manhood. Hitherto I have made it ray 
pride to plan, to reign, to fight like a man. I 
have always feared that men might say of me 
that my hand was too weak to grasp the reins of 
power. But God, who perhaps gave me the head 
of a man while leaving me the heart of a woman, 
has punished me for my ambition. He has left 
me to learn that, alas t I am but a woman — with 
all the weakness of my sex. It is that womanly 
heart which, throbbing with an anguish that no 
words can paint, has vanquished my head ; and 
loud above all thoughts of my duty as an empress 
is the wail of my sorrow as a widow 1 But I will 
show you, Kaunitz, that I am not stubborn. I 
shall communicate my intentions to no one. For 
four weeks I will retire to my cloister. Instead 
of naming Joseph my successor, I will appoint 
him co-regent If, after four weeks of probation, 
I still feel that I can without guilt retire from the 
world, shall I then be absolved from my oath, and 
suffered to lay down my crown without reproach 
from my faithful minister ? " 

" If, after four weeks of unlimited power dele- 
gated to the Emperor Joseph, your majesty still 
tiiinks that you have a right to abdicate," replied 
Kaunitz, "I shall make no opposition to your 
mi^esty's choice of a private vocation, for I 
shall feel that after that time remonstrance with 
you would be useless." 

** Well, then, my novitiate shall begin to-morrow. 
Apprise the court and the foreign representatives 
that I wish to meet them in the throne-room, 
where in their presence I will appoint my son em- 
peror co-regent" 
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Maria Theresa had kept her word. She had 
appointed her son co-regent, investing the young 
emperor with full power to reign, to make laws, 
to punish, to reward, and to govern her people, 
while she retired to the palace of Innspruck. 
There she dwelt in strictest privacy, scarcely see- 
ing her chUdren, and restricting her intercourse 
to her first lady of honor, her confessor, and a 
few chosen friends, whom she sometimes admitted 
to her mournful rooms. 

Joseph, the young emperor of four-and-twenty 
years, was now monarch of all Austria, Hungary, 
Lombardy, and the Netherlands. He had reached 
the goal of his longings for power, and now he 
could begin to think about the happiness of his 
people. 

^ce the intoxicating moment when Maria 
Theresa, in the presence of the whole court, had 
named him co-regent, and delivered over to his 
hands her vast empire, Joseph felt as if he had 
suddenly been transported to a world of enchant* 
ment He had, together with her ministers, dis* 
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Buaded the empress from her resolution of retiring 
to Innspmck ; but even as he joined his voice to 
theirs^ his heart was trembling with fear lest she 
should yield. He felt that if she revoked the 
power she had conferred, he would almost die with 
disappointment But the empress remained firm, 
and her son was triumphant. 

She had gone from the throne to the solitude 
of her own apartments, and left him lord and 
emperor of Austria! He would no longer be 
obliged to conceal his thoughts ; they should come 
out into the broad day as deeds, for he was sover- 
eign there ! 

A day and night had passed by amce his mother 
had renounced her rights to him. He could not 
sleep. His head was full of plans, his heart of 
emotion. He dared not sleep — ^he who was the 
guardian of millions of his fellow-beings — ^he who 
felt ready to shed his hearths blood for their good. 

On the first day, Joseph had been in council 
with the ministers of state. The will of the de- 
ceased emperor had been opened, and his son 
now learned, that while his mother was conferring 
upon him power, his father had left him bound- 
less wealth. Tbe Emperor Francis had left his 
eldest son sole heir to his estates in Hungary and 
Galicia, to his jewels and treasures, and also to 
the millions of money which he had accumulated 
through manufactures and trade. He had also 
left to his eldest son the twenty-two millions of 
coupons which he had taken for the gold which 
he had advanced to the state for the prosecution 
of the Seven Years* War. Joseph was therefore 
the richest prince in all Germany, for his father^s 
vast estates amounted to one hundred and fifty- 
nine millions of guilders.* But he who had been 
so intoxicated with joy at his mother's gift, seemed 
scarcely moved at all as he received the tidings 
of his vast inheritance. 

" I wish that my father had bought all the cou- 
pons that were issued, and that they were all 
mine,*' said he, with a sigh. 

** Your majesty would be no guner thereby," 
replied the lord keeper of the finances. Von Kin- 
sky. " These coupons bear but little interest, and 
paper money is not gold. Its value is nominal." 

" But it has one merit," replied the emperor, 




holuers of t'&cae* coupoiis were*tiT cqida Th tijia. 
moi:uing and ask their reden^ption, coi^. the mi- 
perial coffees meet their obligalLoos ? J^ 

** Not if they all came at once, your majesty." 

**But the people have a right to call for them," 
said the emperor. *^ In lendmg their money, they 
showed their confidence in the government, and 
this confidence must not be betrayed. Let tbe 
twenty-two millions of coupons be put in a pack- 
age and brought to my private apartments. I 
wish to dispose of them." 

Throughout this day Joseph was so absorbed 
by business, both private and ofiScial, that he had 
no opportunity of exhibiting himself in his new 
character, either to his family or his subjects. 

But, on the second day of his co-regency, the 
young emperor appeared in public. On this day, 
the Viennese celebrated the deliverance of Vienna 
from the Turks by John Sobieski and his brave 
Polish legions. The mourning of the female 

« Hubner, **Iif« of JoMph IL," voL L, page 2S. 



members of the imperial family did not permit 
them to mingle as usual with tbe people on this 
favorite festival; but the emperor resolved tc« 
show himself on this occasion in the character of 
a sovereign. All Vienna was eager to see him as 
soon as it became rumored that he would certain- 
ly attend the mass in honor of the day at the 
cathedral of St Stephen. 

Meanwhile, the young emperor was in his pal- 
ace. The anterooms were filled with petitioners 
of every sort, who, through bribes offered to the 
members of the imperial household, had penetra- 
ted thus far, and were now awaiting the appear- 
ance of the emperor. The anterooms of Maria 
Theresa had always been thronged with these peti- 
tioners, and now they jostled each other without 
ceremony, each one hoping to be remarked by the 
emperor as he passed on to his carriage. 

Suddenly the commotion ceased and took the 
form of a panic as the door opened and the valets 
of the emperor came forward, their hands filled 
with the petitions which they had just taken in. 
They had all been refused I 

A few moments afterward the door opened 
again, and the lord chamberlain, Count Rosenbeig, 
advanced to the centre of the room. There was 
no necessity for the pages to order silence, for 
the crowd were breathless with expectation, and 
the deepest stillness reigned throughout the 
thronged rooms while Count Bosenberg read the 
first greeting of the emperor to his people. 

It was sharp, and to the point It forbade, in 
strongest terms, all indirect efforts to obtain pro- 
motion or pensions ; and it declared once for all 
that merit alone would be the test of all applica- 
tions presented to the Emperor Joseph IL 

When the count had done reading the procla- 
mation, the valets laid the petitions upon a table, 
that each man might select and remove his own 
paper. 

^^Your mtjesty has made some enemies to- 
da]^" said Count Rosenberg, as he reentered tbe 
cabinet of the emperor. *' I saw many a scowl in 
the anteroom as I passed by the disappointed 
multitude that thronged my way." 

" I do not wish the friendship of intriguers and 
flatterers," replied the emperor with a merry 
laugh. " If my proclamations make me enemies, 
I think they will also make me friends. The 
good shall be satisfied with my rule ; for, during 
my mother^s reign, I have observed much and 
thought much. And now the day has come 
when the power is mine to reward virtue and pun- 
ish vice." 

**May Heaven grant that your majesty's day 
draw to a close without clouds or storms ! " said 
Rosenberg. 

The emperor laughed again. " What do you 
fear, my friend ? " asked he. *' Have you so long 
shared with me my burden of dissimulation, that 
you are frightened to see our shackles fall ? Are 
you afraid of the fresh air, because we wear our 
masks no longer ? Patience, Rosenberg, and all 
will be well with us. Our dreams are about to be 
fulfilled : what we have whispered together in the 
twilight of mutual trust, we may now cry out with 
free and joyous shouts — * Reform I reform 1 ^ 
My people have prayed quite enough, they shall 
now learn to do something better — they shall 
think ; they have been long enough led by faith, 
like little children. I will give them confirma- 
tion, and they shall enter upon the rcsponsibili- 
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ties of maDhood. I mean to be a bleeaing to the 
rirtnoua, and a terror to the vicious." 

** Unhappily, there is more evil than good in this 
world/' said Count Koeenberg, sighing, **and a 
man, though he can seldom count his friends, is 
never at a loss to count his enemies.'' 

*^ I do not understand you," said Joseph, smi- 
ling. *^ I intend to draw out the fangs of the 
wicked, so that they shall have power to injure 
no one." 

'* Your majesty will do this if time be granted 
you," said the count " If—" 

*' What do you mean ? " cried the emperor, 
impatienUy, as Rosenberg hesitated. " Speak on. 
What do you fear ? " 

**I fear," whispered the count, "that your 
day will be darkened by bigots and priests. I 
fear that the empress will not leave you freedom 
to carry out your reformation. I fear that your 
enemies will dry up her tears, and unclasp her 
folded hands, to force within their grasp the 
sceptre to which your manhood gives you exclu- 
sive right I fear the influence of her confessor. 
Father Porhammer ; try to conciliate him. It is 
far better to win over our opponents by forbear- 
ance, than to exasperate them by open warfare." 

" But open warfare is my right," cried Joseph, 
** and I am powerful enough to despise all oppo- 
nents, as weU as strong enough to pursue my way 
without regard to the wickedness of all the bigots 
in Christendom. Face to face shall we stand, and 
I defy them all I We have had enough, too, of 
Spanish etiquette and Italian munmnery here. 
Now we shall have honest German customs ; we 
Bhail be Germans in thought, in speech, and in 
sentiment This is my diream, my bright and 
beautiful dream 1 Austria shall one day be Ger- 
manized; the kingdoms and provinces which com- 
pose my dominions shall no longer be separate 
nationalities, but all shall be the branches of one 
lofty tree. The limbs shall lose their names, and 
be called by that of the trunk; and the trunk 
shall bear the name of Germany. High above 
the boughs of this noble tree, which shall extend 
from France to Poland, I will place my banner 
and my crown, and before their might all Europe 
shall bow. This is my dream, Rosenberg, my 
dream of future greatness ! " 

"While I listen and look upon your miyes- 
ty'a countenance, bright with inspiration, I, too, 
bow before the grandeur of your thought, and 
feel as if this godlike dream must surely become 
a glorious truth." 

" It shall be glorious truth, Rosenberg," ex- 
claimed the emperor. " Why should Germany 
be severed into many parts, when France and 
Spain are each a kingdom in itself? Why is 
inland so powerAil? Because Scotland and 
Ireland have lost their identity in hers. Sweden 
and Norway, are they not, or rather ought they 
not to be, one? And Russia, how many dif- 
ferent races own the sway of the mighty Czar f 
Uy empire, too, shall become strong through 
unity, and I shall be not only emperor of 
Austria, but, in very deed and truth, emperor 
of all Germany I " 

Rosenberg shook his head, and sighed. ** Ah, 
your migesty," said he, " you are so young that 
you believe in the realization of mortal dreams." 

"I do, and I intend to work out their real- 
ization myself. I shall begin by being German 
myselfl ^ intend to do away with ceremony, 



priestcraft, and fordgn influence. To that intent, 
my lord chamberlun, you will see that all foreign* 
ers are dismissed firom the palace, and their 
places supplied by Germans. My two Italian 
valets I make over to Porhammer. Nothing but 
German shall be spoken at court I will have 
neither French nor Italian actors here. Count 
Durazzo shall dismiss his foreign troupes and em- 
ploy Germans in their stead.* Let him see that 
the German stage flourishes and does honor to 
the metropolis of the German empire." 

" This is an ordinance that will enchant the 
youths of Vienna," replied the count, gayly. 

" Here is another which will equally rejoice 
their hearts as well as those of all the pretty 
women in Vienna," added the emperor. 

"Tour mi^esty means to revoke the power 
of the committee on morals ? " 

"Not quite. I dare not fly so soon in the 
face of my lady-mother's pet institutions," re- 
turned Joseph, laughing; "but I shall suspend 
them until further notice. Now the pretty sin- 
ners may all go to sleep in peace. Now the 
young girls of Vienna may walk the streets 
without being asked whither they go, or whence 
they come. Reform ! reform 1 But hark I there 
are the church-bells; I go to exhibit myedf to 
my subjects. Come, let us away." 

" But your majesty has not made your toilet 
The valets are now waiting with your ^>anish 
court-dress in your dressing-room." 

" I make them a present of it," said the em- 
peror. " The day of Spanish court-dresses is 
over. The uniform of my regiment shall be my 
court^lress hereafter, so that you see I am 
dressed and ready." 

" Then allow me to order that the carriage of 
state be prepared for your majesty." 

" Order that the carriage of state be left to rot 
in the empress's stables," returned Joseph. " The 
day of etiquette, also, is over. I am a man like 
other men, and have as much use of my limbs as 
they. Let cripples and dotards ride — ^I shall go 
to church on root" 

" But your majesty," remonstrated Rosenberg, 
" what voll the people say when they see their 
emperor stripped of all the pomp of his high 
station ? They will think that you hold them too 
cheaply to visit them in state." 

"No, no. My people will feel that I come 
among them, not with the cold splendor of my 
rank, but with the warmth of human sympathy 
and human nature, and they will greet me with 
more enthusiasm than if I came in my carriage of 
state." 

The emperor was right The people who had 
thronged every street through which he was to 
pass, shouted for joy, when £ey saw the ruler of 
all Austria on foot, accompanied by a few of his 
friends, making his way among them with as much 
simplicity as a burgher. 

At first astonishment had repressed the enthu- 
siasm of the Viennese, but this momentary reti- 
cence overcome, the subjects of Joseph the Second 
rent the airs with their cries of welcome, and 
pressed around his path, all eager to look into the 
face of the sovereign who walked among his peo- 
ple as an equal and a man. 

"See him I see him I" cried they. "See the 
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German prince who is not ashamed to be a Ger- 
man 1 See our emperor m the uniform of the 
German iniSuitry ! Long live the emperor ! Long 
live our fatherland! Long live the emperor!*' 
shouted the multitude, while Joseph, his heart 
overflowing with joy, made his way at last to 
the cathedral of St^ Stephen. 

And now the trumpets sounded, and the mighty 
organ thundered forth & welcome, while cardinals 
and priests lifted their voices, and the clergy sang 
the " Salvum fac imperttiorwn nottrum." 

And ever and anon, throu^ the open windows 
of the cathedral, the people shouted, " Long live 
the emperor ! Long live our fatherland ! " 

Overcome by the ovation, Joseph sank down 
upon his knees, and his heart softened by the 
scene, the circumstances, and the sublime chanta 
of the church, he prayed. Clasping his hands, he 
prayed that God might g^ve him strength to do 
his duty to lus subjects, and to make them happy. 

The " Salvum foe impereUorum *' over, the mass 
for the repose of the soul of Sobieeki and his 
twelve thousand Poles was intoned. The em- 
peror prayed for them, and thanked the Almighty 
Ruler of all things for the rescue they had brought 
to Vienna in her hour of danger fimn the infideL 

This was the first public act of Joseph's rdgn 
as oo-regent 

The mass over, the people witnessed another 
public act of the young emperor's reign. While 
Joseph, smiling and bending his head to the 
crowds that pressed around hki, was quietly pur^ 
suing his way back to the palace, a procession 
was seen coming through the streets which at- 
tracted the attention of the multitude, and called 
forth their wonder. 

First came a file of soldiers, with shouldered 
carbines, then an open vehicle drawn by horses 
from the imperial stables, then another file of sol- 
diers. Within the wagons sat several officers of 
the emperor's household, with large rolls of paper 
in their hands, and behind it was a detachment of 
cavalry with drawn sabres. 

" What means this pageant ? " asked the people 
of one another. 

For all answer to this question, the multitudes 
pressed forward and fell in with the mysterious 
procession. " 

The train moved on, until it arrived at an open 
market-place, where it halted. In the centre of 
the square was a heap of fiigots, near which 
stood two men with lighted torches in their 
hands. 

" An execution I " cried the terror^tricken mul- 
titude. ^* But what an execution I Who was to 
be burnt at the stake ? " 

While the crowd were murmuring within them- 
selves, the officers of the emperor's household ad- 
vanced to the pile, and laid the rolls of papers 
which they had brought, upon it They then 
signed to the people for silence, and one of the 
officers addressed the crowd. 

" The Emperor Joseph, co-regent with the Em- 
press Haria Theresa, sends greeting to his sub- 
jects," cried he in a clear, loud voice. '* To-day, 
the first of his reign, and the festival of John So- 
bieski the deliverer of Vienna, he wishes to prove 
to his people how much he loves them. In testi- 
mony whereof; he presents to them twenty-two 
millions of coupons, bequeathed to him by his 
father the late Emperor Francis. These papers 
are the coupons. In the name of the Emperor 



Joseph approooh, ye torch-bearers, and kindle the 
pile, that the people of Austria, nuide richer by 
twenty-two millions, may recognize, in this sacri- 
fice, the love of their sovereign." 

The torches were applied, and high in the air 
soared the flames that were consuming the em- 
peror's bequest, while the fiioes of the multi- 
tude around were lit up by the glare of the burn- 
ing pile. 

The bells of the churches began to chime, the 
flames soared higher and higher, and the people 
looked on in wondering gratitude at the twenty- 
two millions of consuming guilders, which were 
the first offering of Joseph U. to his subjects.* 



OEAPTEB XXXrV. 

HABOTTN AL BASOHID. 

Thx emperor was alone in his dressing-cabinet. 
He stood before a mirror, covering his rich blond 
curls with a large wig, which fdl in long ringlets 
over his shoulders, and completed the very singu- 
lar costume in which it had pleased his majesty to 
«rray himself. 

The emperor surveyed himself with evident sat- 
isfaction, and broke out into a hearty laugh. " I 
thmk," said he, " that in this dark-haired fop, with 
his fashionable costume, no one will recognize the 
emperor. I suppose that in this disguise I may 
go undetected in search of adventures. If I am to 
be of use as a prince, I must see all things, prove 
all things, and learn all things. It is written, 
'Prove all things, and hold fitst to that which is 
good.' I am afraid that I shall not hold fast to, 
much that comes under my obserration." 

He drew back from the mirror, threw over his 
shoulders a little doak, bordered with fur, set a 
threecomered hat upon the top of his wig, took 
up a small gold-headed cane, and then returned to 
survey himself a second time. 

'* A fop of the latest style — that is to say, a fool 
of the first water — looks out upon himself from 
this looking-glass," sud he, laughing. ** It would 
be an affix)nt to my majesty if any one were to 
presume to suspect the emperor under this absurd 
disguise. I hope I shall be as successful in the way 
of adventures as was my predecessor Haroun id 
Raschid." 

He drew his cloak close around him, and stepped 
from a little private door that opened from his 
dressing-room into the corridor which led to the 
apartments of his wife. Retired and unobserved, 
the Empress Josepha lived within these rooms, 
which, from the first night of their marriage, her 
husband had never reentered. The corridor was 
empty. Joseph could therefore pass out unob- 
served, until he reached a private staircase leading 
to the lower floor of the palace. Once there, he 
raised his head, and stepped boldly out into the 
hall. The porters allowed him to pass without 
suspicion, and, unrecognized, the young adventurer 
reached the public thoroughfares. 

*' Now," thought he, with a sensation of child- 
ish delight, ** now I am free, a man just like other 
men. I defy any one to see my divine right upon 
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mj brow, or to obsenre any difference between the 
'imperial blue' of my eyea, and the ordinary blue 
of those of my subjects.*' 

^ Halt, there ! " cried a threatening voice to the 
careless pedestrian. '*Out of the way, young 
coxcomb ; do you sappoee that I must give way 
to you ? " 

**Not at all, your worship," replied Joseph, 
smiling, as with an active bound he cleared the 
way for a colossal carman, who, covered with 
sweat and dust, was wheeling a load of bricks in 
a barrow. 

The carman stopped, and surveying the em- 
peror angrily, cried out in a voice of thunder, 
*' What do you mean by calling me ' your wor- 
ship!' Do you mean to insult me because 
you are wasting your father's money on your 
pretty person, decked out like a fiower^l on a 
holiday f " 

** Heaven forbid that I should seek to insult 
yon ! " replied the emperor. '' The size of your 
fists is enough to inspire anyone with respect. 
For all the world I would not offend their owner." 

** Well, then, go your way, you whippersnap- 
per," muttered the carman, while the emperor 
congratulated himself upon having gotten out of 
the scrape without detection. 

** It would have been a pretty anecdote for the 
history of the Emperor Joseph, had he beoi dis- 
covered in a street brawl with a carman," said he 
to himself. ^ A little more, and my imperial face 
would have been pounded into jdly by that Her- 
cules of a fellow 1 It is not such an easy matter 
as I had supposed, to mix on equal terms with 
other men! But I shall learn by bitter ezperi- 
^ enoe how to behave." 

At this moment Joseph heard the sounds of 
weeping. Turning, he beheld coming toward him 
a young giri of about sixteen, whose slight figure, 
in spite of the cool autumn day, was scarcely cov- 
ered by a thin, patched dress of dark stuff. An 
old, faded silk handkerchief was thrown over her 
ehoulders ; her sweet, pale face was bedewed with 
tears, and her lips were murmuring gentle com- 
plaints, though no one stopped to listen. On her 
right arm she carried a bundle, which every now 
and then she watch^, as if afraid that some one 
might rob her of its treasures. 

Suddenly a kind voice whispered, '* Why do you 
weep, my child ? " 

The young girl started and met the gaze of a 
young man, whose blue eyes were fixed upon her 
with an expression of tenderest sympathy. 

'^ I weep," said she, " because I am tmhappy," 
and she quickened her steps that she might leave 
him behind. But the emperdr kept pace with her. 

** Why do you walk so fast ? are you afraid of 
me?" 

*^I fear the committee of morals," sud she, 
blushing. '*If they should see me with you, I 
might be mistaken for^-" 

" Have you ever been suspected by them ? " 

** Yes, sir, although I have always tried, when I 
was in iixe streets, to avoid observation. Go, sir, 
go. Do not heed my tears. I am accustomed to 
nusfortune." 

'*But it is said that the emperor has suspended 
the office of that committee." 

** I am glad of it," replied the girl, *' for good 
and evil are alike exposed to suspicion; and I 
would like to walk the streets without fear of be- 
ing taken for what I am not." 



" Where are you going, child t " 

'' I am going," replied she, with a fresh burst 
of tears^ '* to sdl the clothes I carry in tins bun- 
dle." 

"What clothes, child?" 

" The last decent covering that my poor mother 
owns," sobbed the girl. 

"You are, then, very poor?" asked the em- 
peror, softly. 

"Very poor. We are often hungry, and have 
no food but our own bitter tears. These are the 
last clothes we have, but they must go for bread, 
and then perhaps we shall perish of cold." 

" Poor girl ! have you no father ? " 

" My father died in defence of Austria and the 
empress, and as a reward of his devotion to his 
sovereign, his wife and child* have been left to die 
of want" 

" Your father was a soldier ? " asked the emper- 
or, much affected. 

" He was an officer, who served with distinction 
in the Seven Years' War. But he never was pro- 
moted. He died for Maria Theresa, and his widow 
and child will soon follow him to the grave." 

"Why have jou never applied to the empress 
for relief? Her purse is always open to the wants 
of the needy." 

" To obtain any thhig from royalty, sir, you know 
that one must have influence," replied the girl, 
bitterly. " We have na influence, nor would W9 
know how to intrigue for favor." 

" Why, then, do you not go to the emperor ? 
He at least has no fancy for intriguers and flatter- 
ers. You should have gone to him." 

" To be haughtily repulsed ? " said she. " Oh, 
sir, the new emperor is a man whose only love is a 
love of power, and whose only pleasure is to make 
that power felt by others. Has he not already re- 
fused to listen to any petition whatever? Did 
he not forbid his people to come to him for 
favors ? " 

"He did that," replied Joseph, "because he 
wished tc do justice to all ; and for that reason he 
has done away with all presentation of petitions 
through courtiers or other officers of his house- 
hold. But he has appointed an hour to receive 
all those who present their petitions in person." 

"So he has said," returned the girl, "but no 
one believes him. His guards will turn away ah 
who are not richly dressed, and fo the emperor 
iriU have promised to see the people, though the 
people will never be allowed to come Into his 
presence." 

" Have the Austrians so littie faith in the sin- 
cerity of the emperor ? " asked Joseph. " Do they 
think that his heart—" 

"His heart!" exclaimed the girl. "The em 
peror is without a heart Even toward his moth 
er he is said to be undutiful and obstinate. Ho 
hates his wife, and she is as mild as an angel. 
He whose pleasure it is to see an empress at his 
feet, do you suppose that he can sympathize with 
the misfortunes of his subjects ? No, no ; he has 
already stopped all pensions which the generous 
empress had given from her private purse." 

" Because he intends to bestow them upon wor- 
thier objects." 

" No, no ; it is because he is a miser." 

" He a miser ! " cried Joseph. " Did he not 
some days ago bum np twenty-two millions of 
coupons ? " 

" It was said so ; but no one saw them ; and it 
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IB whispered that the twenty-two millioDB were 
nothing but pieces of waste paper/' 

The emperor was speechless. He look^ at his 
young traducer with an expression of real horror. 

" How 1 " at length said he, in a voice choked 
^y emotion, *' the emperor is suspected of such 
baseness 1 '' 

" He is known to be selfish and miserly,'' re- 
plied his tormentor. 

Joseph's eyes flashed with anger ; but conquer- 
ing his bitterness, he constrained himself to smile. 

" My child," said he, ** you have been deceived. 
If you knew the emperor, you would find that he 
Is generous and ready to do justice to all men. 
Go home and write your petition ; and come to- 
day at noon to the imperial palace. The guards 
will allow you to pass, and a servant will be there 
to conduct you to me. I, myself, will present 
your petition, and I know that the emperor will 
not refuse a pension to the widow and child of a 
brave Austrian oflSoer." 

The girl's eyes filled with tears, as she attempt- 
ed to thank her unknown benefactor. 

But the emperor, who had allowed her to abuse 
him without interruption, would not listen to her 
praises. 

" Your mother is sick, and needs care," said 
he. '* Go home, and do not sell your clothes, for 
you will need them to visit the emperor. How 
much did you expect to |jpt for them ? " 

** I expected seven ducats, for a portion of this 
clothing is my mother's wedding-dress." 

**TheD, my child, let me beg you to accept 
twelve," paid he, drawing out his purse. ** I hope 
they will suffice for your wants until the emperor 
fills them all" 

The young girl bent over and kissed Joseph's 
hand. " Oh, sir," said she, ** you save us from 
death, and we have nothing to offer in return but 
our poor prayers." 

**rray for the emperor," sud he, gently. 
**Fray God that he may win the love of his 
people. Farewell t I shall wait for you to-day, 
at noon." 

With these words, Joseph quickened his pace, 
and was soon lost to view. 

*' My second adventure," thought he. *^ 1 most 
confess that it is not very flattering to walk tfi- 
cognito about the streets and hear the sentiments 
of one's own subj^ts. How often do kings mis- 
take the murmurings of discontent for the outpour- 
ings of joy I It is so pleasant to believe in the 
love of our subjects, and to shut our eyes to all 
doubts of their loyalty 1 But I am resolved to see 
and judge of the people for myself. My path will 
often be beset with thorns, but Fate has not 
made me a monarch for my own good ; I am an 
emperor for the good of others. Jliat child has 
revealed some painful truths to me ; it would seem 
as if I were fated forever to be misjudged." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE DIB0UI8E BEMOYED. 

At loid-day the emperor reentered the palace 
gatea. This time he came through the principal 
entrance, feeling quite secure in his disguise. 

He proceeded at once to the hall of reception, 



wondering whether his young protegee would pre 
sent herself as he had requested her to do. 

The sentries allowed him to pass, supposing him 
to be one of those about to seek an audience with 
the emperor. Unsuspected he reached the hall. 

Tes, there was his little accuser. She stood 
trembling and blushing in one comer of the room, 
holding in her hand a paper. As she recognized 
her uiSknown protector, she hastened to meet him, 
and timidly gave him her hand. 

**0h, sir," said she, **you have been true to 
your word. I was so afraid you would forget me, 
that I was several times on the point of leaving 
this grand place. I feel lonely and ashamed ; for 
you see that no one is here but myself. Nobody 
trusts the emperor. And I, who am here, will 
surely be repulsed ; he never will be as kind as 
you have been to a poor, friendless girl My 
mother has no hope ; and if she has sent me to 
the palace, it was that I might see you again, and 
once more pour forth my gratitude for your kind- 
ness. If you would add another to the generous 
gift you have already bestowed, tell me your name, 
that my mother and I may beg God's blessing 
upon it, and then let me go, for I feel that my 
visit her% will be vain ! " 

*' My dear child," said Joseph, laughing, *<if all 
the emperor's opponents were as headstrong as 
you, the poor man would have but little hope of 
ever gaining the good-will of his subjects. But I 
intend to prove to you that you are unjust. Give 
me your petition. I myself will present it for 
you. Wait awhile, until I send a messenger who 
will conduct you to the emperor. Follow him and 
fear nothing, for I shall be there, too, and there I 
will tell you my name. Au rewire 

The young girl looked anxiously aft«r him as he 
disappeared, and once more betook herself to the 
window. Gradually the room filled with a sad, 
humble, and trembling crowd, such as often 
throngs the anterooms of princes and nobles — a 
crowd which, with tearful eyes and sorrowing 
hearts, so oft^n returns home without succor and 
without hope. 

But the people who were assembled in this hall 
of reception seemed more sanguine than is usual 
with petitioners for imperial finvor. They chatted 
together of their various expectations ; they spoke 
of the emperor's benevolence ; and all seemed to 
hope that they would be heard with patience, and 
favorably answered. 

A door opened, and an officer entered. He 
looked shaiply around the room, and then went 
directly to the window, where the young girl, 
with a beating heart, was listening to the praises 
of that emperor whom in her soul she believed to 
be a tyrant 

*^ The emperor will be here presently," said the 
officer, in answer to a storm of inquiries from 
every side. "But I have been ordered first to 
conduct this young lady, the daughter of a de- 
ceased officer, to his migesty's presence." 

She followed him, silent and anxious. They 
went through suites of splendid rooms, whose 
costly decorations struck the child of poverty 
with new dismay. At last they stopped in a rich- 
ly gilded saloon, covered with a carpet of Gobelin, 
and hung with the same rich tapestry. 

" Remain here," said the officer, " while I an- 
nounce you to his majesty." 

He disappeared behind the velvet portUre, and 
the frightened girl remained with a crowd of rich- 
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ly-dreased nobles, whose embroidered court-dress- 
es and diamond crosses, almost blinded her with 
with their splendor. 

Once more the pcrti^e was drawn aside, and 
the officer beckoned the girl to advance. She did 
so with trembling limbs and throbbing heart. 
The hangings fell, and she was in the dread pres- 
ence of tlie emperor. He stood near a window 
with his back toward her— a tall, gracefnl man, 
in a white uniform. 

The poor girl felt as if she would cease to 
breathe, for this was the decisive moment of her 
young life. The emperor could either consign her 
to misery, or raise her to comfort, and wipe away 
the tears of her dear, suffering mother. 

He turned and looked at her with a benevolent 
smile. " Come hither, my child," said he. " You 
would speak with the emperor. I am he." 

The girl uttered a stifled cry, and falling on her 
knees, she hid her death-like face in her hands. 
For she had recognized her unknown protector. 
Yes, this noble, man, who had proffered help and 
promised protection, this was the emperor, and 
to his face she had called him miser and tyrant ! 

She never for one moment thought whether he 
would punish her insolence; she had but one 
feeling, that of unspeakable anguish for having 
wounded a noble and generous heart This alone 
cansed her shame and grief. 

The emperor approached, and looked with ten- 
derness at the kneeling maiden, through whose 
fingers her tears were nowing in streams. 

*'I have read your petition, and have found 
that you spoke the truth. From this day your 
father's pay falls to your mother ; and at her death 
it shall revert to you. I beg you both to forgive 
the tardiness of this act of justice ; for neither the 
empress nor I had ever heard that your father had 
any family. Once more forgive us for all that 
you have endured since his death. And now, my 
child, rise from your knees ; for human beings 
should kneel before God alone. Dry your tears, 
and hasten to your mother. Tell her that the 
emperor is not as heartless as he has been pictur- 
ed to her by his enemies." 

" No, no," cried she, " I cannot rise until my 
sovereign has forgiven my presumption and my 
calumnies." 

** They are forgiven ; for what could you know 
of me, you poor child, but what you had been 
told ? But now you know me yourself; and for 
the future if you hear me traduced, you will de- 
fend me, will you not ? " • He reached out his 
hand, which she kissed and bedewed with her tears. 

The emperor raised her tenderly. "Be com- 
forted f for if you cry so bitterly my courtiers will 
think that I have been unkind to vou. You told 
me just now that you wished to know the name 
of your protector that you might pray for him. 
Well, my child, pray for me — ^my name is 
Joseph." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

B08ABY AND BOBPTBB. 

ToB four weeks to which Maria Theresa had 
limited her novitiate had almost expired. She 
still secluded herself from the world, and, in the 
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deep retirement of her palatial cloister, would 
suffer no mention of worldly affairs in her 
presence. 

In vain her confessor and her attendants strove 
to awaken her interest to the dissatisfaction of the 
people with the wild projects of reform that 
threatened the subversion of all social order. 
From thd day of her retirement, Maria Theresa 
had forbidden the slightest allusion to politics. 
Her confessor had on one occasion ventured a 
hint on the subject of the changes which were be- 
ing made by the emperor, but the empress had 
turned her flashing eyes upon him, and had re- 
minded him that, as the servant of the Lord, he 
was there to exhort and to pray, not to concern 
himself about the trivialities of this world. 

On another occasion the Countess Fuchs had 
presumed to mention the changes in the imperial 
household. The empress interrupted her coldly, 
saying that if she had not lost her relish for the 
vanities of the court, the countess must absent 
herself until further orders. 

This severity had put an end to all plans for 
inducing; the empress to resume the cares of em- 
pire. She was now at liberty to weep and pray 
without distraction. Even her children, who 
came diuly to kiss her hand, were aUowed no con- 
versation but that which turned upon religion. 
When the morning services were ended, they 
silently withdrew to their rooms. 

For a few days past, the Archduchess Christina 
had absented herself from this mournful levee. 
On the first day of her non-appearance the em- 
press had not appeared to remark her absence. 
But on the second day her eyes wandered sadly 
from her prayer-book to her children, and her lips 
seemed rc»dy to frame some question. Instead 
of speaking, she bent her head over her rosary, 
and strove to pray with more devotion than 
usual. 

Fmally came a third day, and still Christine was 
absent The empress could no longer master her 
matenial anxiety, and as the Archduchess Eliza- 
beth approached to kiss her hand, she spoke. 

"Wbere is Christina? Why is she not with 
you ? " 

" My sister is sick, your majesty," replied the 
archduchess. 

And as though she feared to displease her 
mother by further speech, she bent her head and 
withdrew. 

The next day when the imperial children en- 
tered their mother's apartment, her prayer-book 
was lying on the table, while she, pale and agita- 
ted, was pacing the room with hasty steps. She 
received her family with a slight motion of her 
head, and looked anxiously toward the door, until 
it had closed after the entrance of little Mario 
Antoinette. Then the empress sighed, and turned 
away her head lest her children should see the 
tears that were gushing from her eyes. 

But when mass was over, and Uttle Marie An- 
toinette approached her mother, she took the 
child up in her arms, and tenderly kissing her 
cheek, sud : " How is Christina, my darling ? " 

^ Sister Christina is very sick, imperial mamma," 
replied the child, "and she cries all daylong. But 
she loves you* very dearly, and longs to see 
you." 

The empress put down her little daughter with- 
out a word, and as if she thought to mortify her 
worldliness, she signed to all present to withdraw, 
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and falling upon her kneea, prayed long and fer^ 
vently. 

An hour or two after she sent for her confessor. 
Ab he left her room and passed through the ante- 
room, the attendants saw that his countenance 
looked joyous in the extreme. They flocked to 
hear if there was any hope of convincmg the em- 
press of the necessity of her return to the world. 

*' I thiok there is much/' replied the father. 
" God be thanked, her maternal love has overcome 
the dangerous lethargy into which sorrow had 
plunged our beloved sovereign. For a time she 
was overcome by her grief as a widow ; but she 
begins to feel that her children have a right to 
her counsels and care. Later she will recognize 
the claims of her people, and Austria will be 
saved from the mad schemes of that unbelieving 
dreamer, her son.^' , 

''■ Do you really believe that her mijesty will re- 
turn to the throne ? " asked the countess. 

" I do. She besought me in trembling tones to 
tell her something of her beloved child — and I did 
nothing to tranquillize her, for she has no right to 
seclude herself from her people. Maria Theresa 
is a greater sovereign than her son will ever be, 
and Austria cannot afford to lose her now. She 
will visit her daughter to-day. Tell the archduch- 
ess not to fear her brother's opposition ; for her 
mother, once resolved to return to her people, 
will see that her own daughters are not madiB 
wretched by a tyrannical brother. The princess 
will marry her lover." 

*^ I hasten. How soon may we expect the em- 
press?" 

" She will surely be there before many hours. 
Solitude is not congenial to Maria Theresa's heart ; 
her active mind craves occupation, and her grief 
requires it Let us appeal to her affections llirough 
the illness of her child, and complete reaction will 
ensue. K once we can persuade her to quit her 
seclusion, the doister^dreiam is over. Let us all 
work in concert to restore her to the world. It is 
not the sovereign of a great nation who has a 
right like Mary to sit at the feet of Jesus. Go at 
once. Count Bathiany, and may God bless the ef- 
forts we are making to restore our empress to her 
sense of duty. Church and state are alike en- 
dangered by the fatal step she has taken." 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE DUTEBENCE BETWEEN AN ABBB86 AND 

AN EMPBE88. 

It was the hour of dinner. Complete silence 
reigned throughout the imperial pahioe, except in 
the halls and stairways that led from the imperial 
dining-hall to the kitchens below. Both lay far 
from the apartments of the empress-abbess. She, 
therefore, felt that she could visit her child with- 
out fear of observation. She had just concluded 
her own solitary dinner, and was trying to collect 
her thoughts for prayer. In vain. They woM 
wander to the sick-bed of her daughter, whom 
fancy pictured dying without the precious cares 
that a mother's hand alone is gifted to bestow. 
Maria Theresa felt that her heart was all too 
storm-tossed for prayer. She dosed her book with 



a pang of self-reproach, and rose from her ann 
chair. 

" It is useless," said she, at last ** I must ob^ 
the call of my rebellious heart, and tread once 
more the paths of earthly love and earthly cares. 
I cannpt remain here and think that my Chris- 
tina longs for her mother's presence, and that 
I may not wipe her tears away wiUi my kisses. 
It is my duty to tend my sick child. I am not 
in the right path, or a merdful God would 
strengthen me to tread it courageously. I must 
replace their father to my children. Poor or- 
phans I They need twice the love I gave before^ 
and, God forgive me, I was about to abandon 
them entirely. It is no injury to the memory 
of my Francis, for, through his children, I shall 
but love him the more. How I long once more 
to press them to my heart I Yes, I must go, 
and this is the hour. I will pass by the pri- 
vate corridors, and surprise my Christina in her 
solitude." 

With more activity than she had been able to 
summon to her help since the emperor's burial, 
Maria Theresa hastened to her dressing-room, and 
snatching up her long, bkck doak, threw it 
around her person. As she was drawing the hood 
over her face, she caught a glimpse of herself in a 
mirror close by. She was shocked at her own 
image ; her face so corpse-like, her doak so like a 
hideous palL 

*'I look like a ghost," thought the empress. 
" And indeed I am dead to all happiness, for I 
have buried my all 1 But Christina will be shocked 
at my looks. I must not frighten the poor child." 

And actuated partly by maternal love, partly by 
womanly vanity, Maria Theresa slipped back the 
ugly hood that hid her white forehead, and opened 
the black crape collar which endrdcMl her neck, 
so that some portion of her throat was visible. 

** I will always be my Franz's poor widow," said 
the empress, while she arranged her toilet, '* but 
I will not afinght my children by my dress — now 
I look more like their mother. Let me hasten to 
my child." 

And having again flung back the hood so that 
some portions of her beautifiil hair could be seen, 
she left the room. She opened the door softly 
and looked into the next apartment. She had 
well calculated her time, for no one was there ; her 
ladies of honor had all gone to dinner. 

" That is pleasant,'^ said she. " I am glad not 
to meet their wondering faces; glad not to be 
greeted as an empress, for I am an empress no 
loDger. I am a poor, humble widow, ful^ling the 
only earthly duties now left me to perform." 

She bent her head and went softly through the 
second anteroom to the haU. Again, all was 
empty and silent ; ndther page, nor sentry, nor 
lackey to be seen. Slkc knew not why, but a fed- 
ing of desolation came over her. She had bidden 
adieu to the etiquette due to her rank, but this, 
she thought, was carrying the point too far. 

" If I had had the misfortune to fall suddenly 
ill," said she, " I must have called in vain for suc- 
cor. No one is by to hear my voice. But at 
least there must be sentries in the other hall." 

No 1 That hall too was empty. No lackeys 
were there, no guards I For the first time in her 
life, Maria Theresa was out of hearing of any hu- 
man being, and she felt a pang of disappointment 
and humiliation. She started at the sound of her 
own footsteps, and walked faster, that she might 
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come within sight of some one-— any one. Sud- 
denly, to her joy, she heard the sound of Toioes, 
and paused to listen. 

The door of the room whence the Toices were 
heard was slightly lyar, and the empress over- 
heard the following couTersation. The speakers 
were Father Porhammer and the Countess Fuchs. 

"Do not despair,*' said the father; ** the em- 
press is forgiving and magnanimous ; and when 
she shall have a£mtted you again to her presence, 
it will be your duty to aid all those who love Aus- 
tria, by using your influence to recall her migesty 
to the throne. Woe to Austria if she persists in 
elevating her grief above her duty as a sovereign ! 
Woe to the nation if her son, that rebellious child 
of the church, reign over thU hind 1 His insane 
love of novelty — " 

" For Heaven's sake, father," replied the count- 
ess, "say nothing against the emperor 1 His 
mother's will has placed him on the throne, and 
we must submit." 

The empress heard no more. With noiseless 
tread she hurried on, until she turned the comer 
of a side-hall, and then she relaxed her pace. She 
pondered over what she had just heard, and it 
did not contribute to tranquillize her mind. 

"What can he be doing?" thought she. 
"What are those mad sdhemes of which my 
friends have tried to apprise me ? He was ever 
self-willed and stubborn; ever inclined to skep- 
ticism. Alas I alasl I foresee sad days for my 
poor Austria ! " 

At that moment the empress had gained a small 
landing which led to a staircase which she had to 
descend. She was about to proceed on her way 
when she perceived a man, whose back was turned 
toward her, seated on the topmost step. He 
was so quiet that she thought he was asleep. But 
as her foot touched him, he turned carelessly 
round, and perceiving the empress, rose slowly, 
and bent his head (ui Siough to any lady whom he 
might pass. 

Maria Theresa was astonished. She knew not 
what to think of the irreverent bearing of this 
man, who was no other than Stockel, one of the 
servants whose duty it had been, for thirty years, 
to light the fires in her dressing-room. 

He had been accustomed every morning to ap- 
pear before his imperial lady, in winter, to see 
that her fires were burning ; in summer, to distrib- 
ute her alms. Stockel was firom Tyrol ; he had 
been a favorite servant of the empress ; and be- 
ing an upright and intelligent man, his word was 
known to have some weight with her.* Stockel 
had been the most respectful and loyal of ser- 
vants ; the appearance alone of the empress had 
always made his old wrinkled face light up with 
joy. How did it happen that now, when he had 
been parted from her for four weeks, he seemed 
indifferent f 

" He is offended because I have never sent for 
hmif" thought the kmd-hearted empress ; " I must 
try to appease him." 

" I am glad to see you, Stockel," said she, with 
one of her own bewitching smiles ; " it is long 
since you have visited me in my room. I am such 
a poor, sorrowing widow, that I have not had 
heart enough to wink of the poverty of others." 

Stockel said nothing. He turned and slightly 
ehmgged his shoulders. 

* Thlebaolt •* Mfoioins de Ylfigt Ans." 



" How f " said Maria Theresa good-humoredly , 
"are you offended? Have you the heart to be 
angry with your empress ? " 

" Empress ? " returned Stockel ; " I took your 
highness for a pious nun. The whole world knows 
that Maria Theresa is no longer an empress ; she 
no longer reigns in Austria." 

Maria Theresa felt a pang as she heard these 
words, and her cheeks flush^ — almost with anger. 
But overcoming the feeling, she smiled sadly and 
said : " I see that you arc really angry, poor Stoc- 
kel. You do not like to see my palace made a 
cloister. Tou think, perhaps, that I have done 
wrong ? " 

**I do not pretend to judge of the acts of the 
rulers of eailh," replied he gloomily. " Perhaps 
the deeds which in ordiniiry people would be called 
cowardly, may with them be great and noble. I 
know nothing about it ; but I know what my be- 
loved empress once said to me. She was then young ' 
and energetic, and she had not forgotten the oath 
she had taken when the archbishop crowned her 
at St. Stephen's — ^the oath which bound her to be 
a faithful ruler over her people until God released 
her." 

" What said your empress then ? " 

" I will teU your highness. I had lost my young 
wife, the one I loved beet on earth, and I came 
to beg my discharge ; for my longing was to go 
back to my native mountains and live a hermit's 
life in Tyrol My empress would not release me. 
* How t ' said she, * are you so weak that you must 
skulk away from the world because Almighty God 
has seen fit to bereave you of your wife ? He tries 
your fiuth, man, and you must be firm, whether 
you fiice the storm or bask in the sunshine. Did 
you not promise to serve me faithfully, and will 
yon now cast away your useful life in vain sorrow ? 
What would you U^k of me were I so lightly to 
break my oath to my people — ^I who must lift my 
head above every tempest of private sorrow, to 
fiUfil my vow until deaUi ? ' Thus spoke my em- 
press ; but that was numy years ago, and she was 
then sovereign of all Austria." 

Maria Theresa looked down, and the teaivdrops 
that had been gathering in her eyes fell upon her 
black dress, where they eUstened like diamonds. 

" It is true," whispered she, "I was sovereign 
of all Austria." 

" And what prevents you from being sovereign 
to-day?" asked Stockel eagerly. "Have your 
people released you ? " 

The empress waved her hand impatiently. 
" Enough," said she, " let me go my way I " 

" But I have a petition to make, and as it is 
the last favor I shaJl ever ask, I hope your majesty 
will not deny me." 

"Speak your wish," replied Maria Theresa 
hastily. 

" I beg of your miyesty to allow me to quit 
your service," replied the man moodily. " I can- 
not forget the words of Maria Theresa. I will 
not skulk away from the world while I have 
strength to work. I am tired of the idle life I 
lead. It is summer, and there is no fire to kindle. 
As for the poor unfortunates whom I used to visit, 
I can do them no good ; th^ benefactress is no 
more. I must do something, or life will be a 
burden ; and if your majesty will condescend to 
give me leave, I shall seek another place." 

" Another place, Stockel 1 " said the empress. 
"What other pUce?" 
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** A place in the household of the reigmng em- 
press/* answer^ Stockel with a low inclination. 

Maria Theresa caised her head, and her aston- 
ishment was visible in her largo, open eyes. 

'^ The reigning empress ? " said she musing. 
" Who can that be ? " 

*' The wife of the reigmng emperor, your majes- 
ty," said Stockel grimly. 

The empress threw back her proud head, and 
drew her mantle convulsively around her. 

" It is weU," said she. ** Come to me to-morrow, 
and you shall hear my decision." 



CHAPTER XXXVni. 

THE BEIONING EMPBE88. 

The empress went slowly down the staircase. 
This staircase led to the left wing of the palace, 
where the apartments of the imperial children 
were situated. From earliest childhood the 
daughters of Maria Theresa had had each one her 
separate tuite. Each one had her governess, her 
ladies of honor, and her train of servants, and 
lived as if in a miniature court 

On great festivals, national or domestic, the 
younger members of the imperial family were in- 
vited to the table of the empress ; otherwise they 
ate in private with their retinue, and each child 
had a separate table. 

It was now the dinner-hour, and Maria Theresa 
had selected it, because she felt sure that all the 
attendants of her children were at table, and no one 
would know of her visit to Christina. But she 
was mistaken. As she passed by the anteroom 
leading to the apartments of her children, she 
heard the voices of the lords and ladies in wait- 
ing, and through the half-opened door, saw them 
chatting together in groups. They did not seem 
to observe their cx-sovereign ; they went on con- 
versing as if nothing had happened. But as the 
empress was passing the apartments of little Ma- 
rie Antoinette, her governess appeared, and, with 
a cry of joy, threw herself at Maria Theresa's 
feet, and covered her hand with kisses. 

The empress smiled. A thrill of pleasure ran 
through her frame, as she received the homage to 
which from her birth she had been accustomed. 

" Kse, countess," said she, kindly, " and do not 
let Marie Antoinette know that I am near. But, 
tell me, how comes it that at this hour I find the 
retinue of my children at leisure, while they are 
at table?" 

** We are at leisure, your majesty," replied the 
countess, ** because we are waiting for their high- 
nesses to rise from the table." 

** Is it then a festival, that my children should 
be dining at the imperial table ? " 

**■ Please your majesty, the reigning emperor has 
abolished the private tables of their highnesses 
your children. Ho ^nds it cheaper and more con- 
venient for all the members of the imperial family 
to be served at once and at one table." 

" Where, then, do my children dine ? " asked 
the empress, with asperity. 

^^EnfamiUe^ with her imperial majesty, the 
reigning empress." 

** The reigning empress ! " echoed Maria The- 



resa, with a frown. " But how comes it that my 
children leave their rooms without a retinue ? Have 
you, then, already forgotten that I never permii 
a breach of court-ceremonial on any account ? " 

** Please your majesty, the emperor dislikes eti- 
quette, and he has strictly forbidden all Spanish 
customs as laughable and ridiculous. He has for- 
bidden all iittendance upon the imperial family, ex- 
cept on new year's day. He has also forbidden us 
to kneel before his majesty, because it is ui out- 
landish Spanish custom, and an homage due to God 
alone. All the French and Italian servants of the 
palace are dismissed, and their places are sup- 
plied by natives. The emperor wishes to have 
every thing at his court essentially German. For 
that reason he has ordered the mass to be trans- 
lated and celebrated in the German language." 

The empress heaved a sigh, and drew her man- 
tilla over her face, as if to shut out the future 
which was unrolling itself to her view. She felt 
sick at heart ; for she began to comprehend that 
her successor was not only creating a new order 
of things, but was speaking with contempt of his 
mother's reign. But she would not contemplate 
the sad vision; she strove to turn back her 
thoughts to the present 

" But if you no longer have your private table," 
contiiBed she, **why not accompany the prin- 
cesses ? " 

" Because the emperor deems it fitting that the 
imperial family should dine alone. We, ladies in 
waiting, dine in a small room set apart for us, 
and then return to our apartments to await their 
highnesses." 

" But the lords in waiting, do they not dine with 
you ? " 

" No, your majesty, they have received orders at 
one o'clock to go to their own houses, or to their 
former lodgings, to dme. The court table is 
abolished, and the emperor finds that by so doing 
he has economized a very considerable^ sum." 

A deep flush of anger passed over the face of 
Maria Theresa, and her lip curled contemptuously. 
Economy was one of the few virtues which the 
profiise and munificent empress had never learned 
to practise. She considered it beneath the dignity 
of a sovereign to coimt the cost of any thing." 

*^ Enough," said she, in a constrained voice, ^* I 
will go to Christina. Let no one know of my 
visit I desire to see my sick daughter alone." 

She bent her lofty head, and walked rapidly 
away. With a beating heart she opened the dooV 
that led to the sleeping-room of the princess. 
There, on a couch, lay a pale, weeping figure, the 
empress's darling, her beautiful Christina. 

She stopped for a moment on the threshold, 
and looked lovingly at the dear child, whom, for 
four days, she had not seen ; then a thrill of un- 
utterable joy pervaded her whole being. 

At this moment Christina raised her languid 
eyes ; her glance met that of her mother ; and 
with a piercing cry, she sprang from the couch. 
But, overcome by weakness and emotion, she fal- 
tered, grew paler, and sank to the floor. 

The empress darted forward and cauglit her 
fainting daughter in her arms. She carried hei 
to the divan, laid her softly down, and, with quiv- 
ering lip, surveyed the pale face and closed eyes 
of the princess. 

She recovered slowly, and at length, heaving a 
deep sigh, unclosed her eyes. Mother and child 
contemplated each other with loving glances, and 
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as the archduchess raised her arms and clasped 
them around her mother's neck, she whispered 
feebly : " Oh, now, all is well ! I am no longer 
desolate ; my dear, dear mother has returned to 
me. She has not forsaken us ; she will shield us 
from oppression and misfortune.*' 

Like a frightened dove Christina clung to the 
empress, and burying her face in her mother*s 
breast, she wept tears of relief and ioy. 

The empress drew her close to her oeart " Yes, 
darling," said she, with fervor, "I am here to 
shield you, and I wiU ncrer forsake you again. 
No one on earth shall oppress you now. Tell 
me, dear child, what goes wrong with you ? '' 

" Oh, mother," whispered Christina, " there is 
one in Austria, more powerful than yourself, who 
will force me to his will. You cannot shield me 
from the emperor, for you have given him the 
power to rule over us ; and, oh, how cruelly he 
uses his right I " 

" What I have given, I can recall," cried the 
empress. " Mine are the power and the crown, 
and I have not yet relinquished them. Now 
speak, Christina ; what grieves you, and why are 
your eyes so red with weeping ? " 

*' Because I am the most unhappy of mortals," 
cried Christina, passionately. *' Because I am 
denied the right which every peasant-girl exor- 
cises ; the right of refusing a man whom I do not 
love. Oh, mother, if you can, save me from the 
detested Duke df Chablais, whom my cruel 
brother forces upon me as a husband." 

" Is that your sorrow, my child ? " exclaimed 
the empress. " Joseph is like his father ; he loves 
wealth. The emperor had proposed this half- 
brother of the King of Sardinia for you, Christina, 
but I refused my consent ; and, now without my 
knowledge, Joseph would force him upon you, 
because of his great riches. But patience, patience, 
my daughter. I will show you that I am not so* 
powerless as you think; I will show you that no 
one in Austria shall give away my Christina with- 
out her mother's approbation." 

While the empress spoke, her cheeks flushed, 
and her eyes glowed wiUi a proud consciousness 
of might not yet renounced forever. The sorrow- 
ing widow was being once more transformed into 
the stately sovereign, and the eyes, which had 
been so dimmed by tears, were Ut up by the fire 
of new resolves. 

" Oh, mother, my own imperial mother," said 
Christina, ^* do not only free me from the man 
whom I detest, but bless me with the hand of the 
man I love. You well know how long I have 
loved Albert of Saxony, you know how dear I am 
to him. I have sworn never to be the wife of 
another, and I will keep my oath, or die ! Oh, 
mother, do not make me the sport of policy and 
ambition 1 Let me be happy with him whom I 
love. What are crowns and sceptres and splendor, 
when the heart is witiiout love and hope ? I am 
willing to lead a sunple life with Albert— let me 
be happy in my own way. Oh, mother I I love 
him so &r above all earthly creatunsri, that I 
woold rather be buried with him in the grave than 
be an empress without him." 

And she fell upon her knees and wept anew. 
The empress had listened musingly to her daugh- 
ter's appeal. While Christina was speaking, the 
glamour of her own past love was upon her 
heart She was a girl again ; and once more her 
life seemed bound up in the love she bore to 
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young Francis of Lorraine. Thus had she sptken, 
so had she entreated her father, the proud em- 
peror, until he had relented, and she had become 
the wife of Christina's own father I Not only 
maternal love, but womanly sympathy pleaded for 
her unhappy child. 

She bent over her, and with her white hand 
fondly stroked the rich masses of Christina's 
golden-brown hair. 

" Do not weep, my daughter," said she tenderly. 
" True, you have spoken words most unseemly for 
one of your birth ; for it is the duty of a princess 
to^ buy her splendor and her rank with many a 
stifled longmg and many a disappointment of the 
affections. Kind fate bestowed upon me not only 
grandeur, but the husband of my love, and daily 
do I thank the good God who gave me to my best 
beloved Franz. I do not know why you, too, 
may not be made a happy exception to the lot of 
princesses. I have still four beautiful daughters 
for whom state policy may seek alliances. I will 
permit one of my children to be happy as I have 
been. God grant that the rest may find happiness 
go hand in hand with duty." 

The princess, enraptured, would have thrown 
her arms around her mother's neck ; but sud- 
denly her face, which had grown rosy with joy, 
became^ pale again, and her countenance wore an 
expression of deep disappointment 

**0h, mother," cried she, "we build casties, 
while we forget that you are no longer the sov- 
ereign of Austria. And while you weep and pray 
in your dark cell, the emperor, with undutiful 
hand, overturns the edifice of Austria's greatness 
— that edifice which you, dearest mother, had 
roared with your own hands. He is like Eros- 
tratus ; his only fame will be to have destroyed a 
temple which he had not the cunning to build." 

"We will wrest the fagots from his sacri- 
legious hands," cried the empress. 

The archduchess seemed not to have heard her 
mother's words. She threw her arms around the 
empress, and, clinging conyulsivdy to her, ex- 
claimed, " Oh, do not forsake me, my mother and 
my empress. That horrible woman, who was 
dragged from her obscurity to curse my brother's 
life ; that tiresome, hideous Josepha — do not suf- 
fer her to wear your titie and your crown. 
God ! God 1 Must I live to see Maria Theresa 
humbled, while Josepha of Bavaria is the reigning 
empress of Austria ? " 

The empress started. This was the third time 
she had heard these words, and each time it seemed 
as if a dagg er had pierced her proud heart. 

"Josepha of Bavaria the reigning empress of 
Austria I "said she "scornfully. "We shall see 
how long she is to bear my title and wear my 
crown I But I am weary, my daughter. I must 
go to my solitude, but fear nothhig. Whether I 
be empress or abbess, no man on earth shall op- 
press my children. The doors of the cloister have 
not yet closed upon me ; I am still, if I choose to 
be, the reigning empress of Austria." 

She pressed a kiss upon Christina's forehead, 
and left the room. 

On her return she oicountered no one, and she 
was just about to open the door of her own ante- 
room, when she caught the sound of voices from 
within. 

"But I tell you, gentlemen," cried an angry 
voice, " that her majesty, the ex-empress, receives 
no one, and has no longer any revenues. She 
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has nothing more to do with the adminifitration 
of affairs in Austria." 

** But I must see the empress," replied a second 
ietnd a deprecating voice. " It is my right, for she is 
our sovereign, and she cannot so forsake us. Let 
me see the empress. My life depends upon her 
goodness." 

** And I," cried a third voice, " I too must see 
her. Not for myself do I seek this audience, but 
for Lnr subjects. Oh, for the love of Austria, let 
mp «peak with my gracious sovereign ! " 

"But I tell you that I dare not^" cried the 
ruffled page. " It would ruin me not only with 
her majesty, but with the reigning emperor. The 
widowed empress has no more voice in state 
affairs, and the emperor never will suffer her to 
have any, for he has all the power to himself^ and 
he never means to yield an inch of it" 

" Woe then to Austria ! " cried the third speaker. 

" Why do you cry, * Woe to Austria f ' " asked 
a voice outside ; and the tall, m^estic form of the 
empress appeared at the door. 

*' Our empress ! " cried Uie two petitioners, 
while both fell at her feet and looked up into her 
face with unmistakable joy. 

The empress greeted them kindly, but she 
added : ** Rise, gentlemen. I hear that my son, 
the emperor, has forbidden his. subjects to kneel 
to him ; they shall not, therefore, kneel to me, for 
he is right To Gk>d alone belongs such homage. 
Rise, therefore. Father Aloysius ; the brothers of 
the holy order of Jesus must never kneel to fel- 
low-mortal. And you, Counsellor Biindener, rise 
also, and stand erect Your limbs have grown 
stiff in my service ; in your old age you have the 
right to spare them. You," added she, turning 
to the page, *^ return to your post, and attend 
more faithfully to your duty than you have done 
to-day. When I left this room, no one guarded 
the entrance to it" 

" Your majesty," stammered the confused page, 
" it was the dinner-hour, and I had never dreamed 
of your leaving your apartments. His majesty 
the emperor has reduced the pages and sentries 
to half their number, and there are no longer 
enough of us to relieve one another as we were 
accustomed to do under the reign of your majesty." 

" It is well," said the empress haughtily. " I 
will restore order to my household before another 
day has passed. And now, gentlemen, what 
brings you hither? Speak, Father Aloysius." 

" My conscience, your majesty," replied Father 
Aloysius, fervently. "I cannot stand by and see 
the hailstorm of corruption that devastates our 
unhappy country. I cannot see Austria flooded 
with the works of French philosophers and Ger- 
man infidels. What is to become of religion and 
decency if Voltaire and Rousseau are to be the 
teachers of Austrian youth ! " 

" It rests with yourself, my friend," replied the 
empress, " to protect the youth of Austria from 
such contaminating influences. Why do those 
whom I appointed censors of the press permit 
the introduction of these godless works in my 
realms ? " 

** Your miyesty*8 reahns I " replied the father 
sadly. "Alas, they are no longer yours. Your 
son is emperor and master of Austria, and he has 
commanded the printing and distribution of every 
infidel work of modem times. The censors of 
the press have been silenced, and ordered to dis-* 
continue their revision of books." 



"Has my son presumed so far?'' cried the 
empress, angrily. "Has he dared to overthrow 
the barriers which for the good of my subjects I 
had raised to protect them from the corrupt in- 
fluences of French infidelity ? Has he ordered 
the dissemination of obscene and imgodly books f 
my God! How culpable have I been to the 
trust which thou hjist placed in my hands ! I feel 
my guilt; I have sinned in the excess of my 
grief. But I will conquer my weak heart (xo in 
peace, father. I will ponder your words, and to- 
morrow you shall hear from me." 

The father bowed and retired, while the em- 
press turned toward Counsellor Biindener and 
inquired the cause of his distress. 

•*0h, your mjyesty," cried the old man in 
accents of despair, "unless you help me I am 
ruined. If you come not again to my assistance 
my children will starve, for I am old and — " 

" What 1 " interrupted the empress, " your 
children starve with the pension I gave you from 
my own private purse ? " 

" You did, indeed, give me a generous pension," 
replied Biindener, "and may God bless your 
majesty, for a more bountiful sovereign never bore 
the weight of a crown. But desolation and de- 
spair sit in the places where once your miyesty's 
name was mingl^ each day with the prayers of 
those whom you had succored. The emperor has 
withdrawn every pension bestowed by you. He 
has received a statement of every annuity paid 
by your majesty^s orders, and has declared his 
intention of cleaning out the Augean stables of 
this wasteful beneficence." * 

The empress could not suppress a cry of in- 
dignation. Her face grew scarlet, and her lips 
parted. But she conquered the angry impulse 
that would have led her to disparage her son in 
the presence of his subject, and her mouth closed 
firmly. With agitated mien she paced her apart- 
ment, her eyes flashing, her breast heaving, her 
whole frame convulsed with a sense of insulted 
maternity. Then she came toward the counsellor, 
and lifting her proud head as though Olympus 
had owned her sway, she spoke : 

" Go home, my friend," said she imperiously, 
" and believe my royal word when I assure you 
that neither you nor any other of my pensioners 
shall be robbed of your annuities. Princely faith 
should be sacred above all consideration of thrift, 
and we shall see who dares impeach mine ! " 

So saying, Maria Theresa passed into her dress- 
ing-room, where her ladies of honor were assem- 
bled. They all bent the knee as she entered, and 
awuted her commands in reverential silence. At 
that moment the flourish of trumpets and the call 
of the guards to arms were heard. The empress 
looked astounded, and directed an inquiring glance 
toward the window. She knew full well the 
meaning of that trumpet-signal and that call to 
arms ; they were heard on the departure or the 
return of one person only in AusU'ia, and that 
person was herself, the empress. 

For the third time the trumpet sounded. 
" What means this ? " asked she, frowning. 

" Please your msycsty," answered a lady of the 
bedchamber, " it signifies that her imperial ma- 
jesty, the reigning empress, has returned from 
her walk in the palace gardens." 

Maria Theresa answered not a word. She 

* Uabner, " Life of Joseph IL,^ vol. 1., pago 28. 
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walked quickly past her attendants and laid her 
hand upon the lock of the door which led into 
her private study. Her head was thrown back, 
her eyes were fiill of flashing resolve, and the 
tone of her voice was clear, fuU, and majestic. It 
betokened that Maria Theresa was ** herself 
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again. 

" Let Prince Kaunitz be summoned," siud she. 
**Send hither the Countess Fuchs and Father 
Porhammer. Tell the two latter to come to my 
study when the prmce leaves it." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THB 00-BSGENT DEPOSED. 

Scarcely a quarter of an hour had elapsed since 
the empresses orders had been issued, when a page 
announced Prince Kaunitz. 

Maria Theresa went forward to receive him. 
Her whole being seemed filled with a feverish ex- 
citement which contrasted singularly with the un- 
altered demeanor of her prime minister, who, cold 
and tranquil as ever, advanced to meet his sover- 
eign, and bowed with his usual phlegm. 

"Wellf" said Maria Xftieresa, after a pause, 
'* every thing has not changed in the four weeks 
of my retirement from court You at least 
are the same in appearance. Let me hope that 
you are the same in spirit and in mind." 

" Please your megesty," replied Kaunitz, " four 
weeks have not yet gone by since I had the honor 
of an interview with you." 

" What do you mean by that ? " asked the cm- 
press, impatiently. " Do you wish to remind me 
that I had resolved to widt four weeks before I de- 
cided upon a permanent course of action ? " 

** Yes, your majesty," said Kaunitz. *' I am 
somewhat vain, as everybody knows, and I have 
already seen my triumph in your majesty^s face. 
I read there that my noble empress has proved 
me a true prophet. She has not yet been away 
from her subjects four weeks, and already her 
head has silenced the weakness of her heart 
Three weeks have sufficed to bring Maria Theresa 
once more to her sense of duty." 

" Ah I " said the empress, ^' are you then so 
sure that my novitiate will not end in a cloister i " 

" I am convinced of it. For never shall I for^ 
get the day on which your majesty swore to be a 
faithful ruler over Austria as long as you lived. I 
am convinced of it, too, because I know that, al- 
though my empress has the heart of a woman, 
she has the head of a man, and in all well-ordered 
unions the head rules the household." 

The empress smiled faintly, but said nothing. 
Her arms were crossed over her breast, her head 
was bent in thought, and she went slowly back and 
forth from one end of her study to the other. 
Kaunitz followed her with his large, tranquil eyes, 
which seemed to penetrate to the remotest regions 
of her throbbing heart. 

Suddenly she stood before him, and for a mo- 
ment gazed earnestly in his face. 

*' Kaunitz," said she, ** I have not only consid- 
ered you for many years as a wise and great 
statesman, but, what is better yet, I have esteem- 
ed you as a man of honor. I exact of you that 



you act honorably and openly toward me in this 
hour. Do you promise ? " 

" An honorable man, your majesty, need not 
promise to do that which honor requires of 
hun." 

" True, true. But you might pay unconscious 
deference to my rank or to my sex. Courtesy 
might mislead you. This is precisely what I warn 
you to avoid. I wish you to speak candidly with- 
out thought or consideration for empress or wo- 
man. Remember how you pledged your life to 
Austria^s good — and, forgetting all else, answer 
me truthfully and without fear. Will you, Kau- 
nitz?" 

'* I will, your majesty. Ask, and you shall be 
truthfully answered — so help me God." 

" Then, tell me, which of us is better calculated 
to reign in Austria — Joseph or myself ? Which 
of us will best promote the welfare of the Austrian 
people ? Do not answer me at once. Take time 
to reflect upon the subject, for a weighty question 
lies in the balance of this hour. I cannot trust 
myself in this decision, for I have wept so many 
tears that I have not the strength to see wherein 
my duty lies. I cannot even trust my own mis- 
givings, for pride or vanity may have blinded my 
eyes to truth. I am not sure that I view things 
in their proper light. It is useless, therefore, for 
me to speak. I desire to hear no one but your- 
self. I swear to you, by the memory of Charles 
v., that, whatever you say shall be sacred ; for I 
have exacted of you candor — and say what you 
will, your candor shall not oflend. Who, then, is 
best fitted to reign, Joseph or I? " 

" Your majesty, I have had full time to reflect 
upon this weighty question; for since first 
you announced your intention to resign the 
throne, I have thought of nothing else. In poli- 
tics we know neither predilection nor prejudice. 
Necessity and interest decide all things. Your 
mi^esty has so often called me a good politician, 
that I have ended by believing myself to be one. It 
follows theilce that, in deliberating upon this great 
question, I have laid aside all personal inclination 
and sympathy, and have had in view the welfare 
of Austria alone. But for this, the matter would 
have required no thought, for the Emperor Joseph 
and I have nothing in common. He fears me, 
and I do not love him.* We never could be made 
to understand one another ; for the language of 
the heart is not to be forced by edicts, as is the 
language of the court. The emperor has forbid- 
den all tongues in Germany, save one. If he per- 
sist m this, he will alienate his subjects, and Aus- 
tria will soon lose her greatness. When a man 
intends to force his people to forget their mother- 
tongue, he must do it by degrees ; and if he suc- 
ceeds, he will be a skilful teacher. The best re- 
forms are to be introduced through the byways of 
hfe. If we trust them on the highway, they 
shock and terrify the people. The young emper- 
or, regardless of these considerations, has violent- 
ly suppressed whatever seemed injudicious to him 
in your majesty's administration. Perhaps you 
had done too much ; your son, certainly, does too 
little. I hear everywhere of interdicts, but no- 
where of concessions. Old things destroyed, but 
nothing created to replace them. What will be 
the result of this ? Austria must soon be re- 
duced to a mass of ruins, and your son will go 

• _ _ 

* Eaiii)itz*8 own words. Wraxall, vol. iL, p. 490. 
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down to posterity with a fame like that of Attila. 
Save Austria! save him from the curse that 
threatens both. We have not jet completed the 
noble edifice of which eleven years ago we laid 
the foundations. We must finish the structure, 
and so solid must be its walls that our thought- 
less young reformer shall not have strength to 
batter them down. Your majesty must remain 
the reigning Empress of Austria. You cannot re- 
sign your empire to your son. Duty and the wel- 
fare of your subjects forbid it.'' 

The empress inclined her head approvingly. 
*'I believe that you are right, Eaunitz,'! replied 
she. " It is not in the pride, but in the deep hu- 
mility of. my heart, that I reassume the crown 
which' God himself placed upon my head. I have 
no right to say that the load is too heavy since He 
wills me to bear it. Indeed I feel that He will 
give me strength to accomplish His will in me, 
and I am now ready to say, *■ Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord ; be it done to me according to 
His word.' I will never again lift my treasonable 
hand against that crown which I pray Heaven I 
may wear for the good of my people. But you, 
prince, you must be at my side ; together we have 
planned for Austria, together we must complete 
the noble structure of her greatness." 

" I remain, your majesty, and will never cease 
to labor until the banner of the Hapsburg floats 
proudly from its battlements. But wc must deco- 
rate as well as strengthen. We have beautiful 
young princesses whose alliances will bring wealth 
and splendor to our imperial edifice. Within, we 
shall have . solid walls that will insure the dura- 
bility of our structure ; without, we shall have 
brilliant alliances that will perfect its beauty." 

** You have a marriage to propose ?" said the 
empress, smiling. 

**I have, your majesty, a marriage with the 
young Kbg of Naples." 

**For which of my daughters?" asked Maria 
Theresa uneasily. 

" For the one your majesty shall select." 

" Then it shall be Johanna. She is very beau- 
tiful, and has a proud and ambitious heart which 
craves less for love than for rank and splendor. 
But if I give one of my daughters to diplomacy, 
you must leave me another for domestic happi- 
ness. Christina has undertaken to think that she 
must marry for love, and I think we ought to 
make her happy in her own modest way. We 
owe amends to Albert of Saxony for having de- 
clined an alliance with his sister ; we also owe 
him something for his fidelity and good faith as 
an ally. Let the young lovers be united, then ; 
we have gold and daughters enough to tolerate 
one marriage of inclination in our imperial house." 

** But your majesty wDl give up fiie youngest, 
Marie Antoinette, to diplomacy, will you not ? " 

"You destine her to the throne of France, 
prince — is it not so ? " 

" Yes, your majesty. The son of the dauphin 
is a noble youth, and although his father was un- 
friendly to Austria, Choiseuil and La Pompadour 
are for us. Marie Antoinette, therefore, is to be 
Queen of France. This, however, must be a pro- 
found secret' between ourselves. While her little 
highness is being fashioned for her future dignity, 
we must marry her elder sisters, if not so bril- 
liantly, at least as advantageously as we can. First, 
then, upon the list is the Archduchess Christina. 
We must find some suitable rank for herself and 



her husband, and your majesty will of course b^ 
stow a dowry worthy of your daughter's birth 
and station." 

**I will present them the duchy of Teschen as 
a wedding-gift, and it most be your care, prince, 
to &id an appointment for the Elector of Saxony 
that will be worthy of my son-in-law." 

" Let us name him Captain-General and Stadt- 
holder of Hungary. That will be an effectual 
means of converting the Hungarians into Aus- 
trians, and the appointment is in every way suit- 
able to the elector's rank." 

The empress nodded, smiling acquiescetioe. 
" Your head," said she, " is always in the right 
place ; and sometimes I cannot help thinking that 
your heart is better than the world believes it to 
be, else how could you bo readily divine the hearts 
of others ? How qtuckly have you devised the 
best of schemes to promote my daughter's hap- 
piness, without compromising her imperial sta- 
tion 1 Christina shsdl be Stadthalterin of Hun- 
gary ; and in her name and my own I thank you 
for the suggestion. One thing, however, lies 
heavy on my heart It is the thought of the 
blow I am about to inflict upon my poor Joseph. 
How will he bear to be deprived of his sover- 
eignty ? " 

"I think your majesty named him co-regent 
only," said Eaunitz. 

"I did," replied ftle empress, "and in very 
truth I withdraw nothing but a temporary privi- 
lege. As empress I know my right to resume the 
reins of power ; but it grieves my maternal heart 
to exercise it I think I see him now, poor boy, 
with his great blue eyes fixed in despair upon me. 
I never shall have the courage to announce my 
return to him." 

" There will be no need to restrict him in his 
co-regency. He can be removed to the war de- 
partment, where he may reign unfettered." 

"He shall have unlimited power there," cx- 
chiimed the empress, joyfully. " It is the proper 
province of a man, and Joseph will fill the station 
far better than I have ever done. ' I promise not 
to interfere with him in the field. For other 
state affairs, I shall attend to them myself, and I 
do not think that I will ever delegate my power 
a second time. You had best inform Joseph of 
my resumption of the throne, and let the Frau 
Josepha also be advised that she is no longer 
reigning empress of Austria. For me, I must al- 
ways remain at heart a sorrowing widow. My 
sorrows I can never overcome ; my widow's weeds 
I shall never lay aside.* But above the weeds I 
will wear the mantle of royalty ; and since you 
have so determined for me, Austria shall once 
more own the sway of Maria Theresa." 



CHAPTER XL. 

MOTHEB AND SON. 

The dream was over — ^the blessed dream of 
philanthropy and reform 1 The reins of power 
had been snatched from his hands, and Joseph 
was once more consigned to a life of insignificant 

• 8bc kept her word. Every month, on the day of her 
husband's aoatb, she spent the day In solitary prayer, and 
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inactiyitj. Like a wounded bird, whose broken 
wing no longer bears him aloft, his heart fluttered 
and fell — ^its high hopes dashed to earth. The 
old influences which he hated, were at work 
again, and he had no recourse but absolute si- 
lence. His deep humiliation, he was constrained 
to hide under a mask of serenity ; but he knew 
that his spirit was crushed, and night fell over 
his stricken soul. StiU, he strugglea against the 
chill of his despair, and with all the strength of 
his being he stroTO against misfortune. 

"I will not succumb," thought he, "I will not 
be Tanquished by this secret grie£ I will not be 
a cause of sorrow to my friend^ and of triumph to 
my enemies — ^I will live and overpower misfor- 
tune. Since all in Vienna is so dark, let me seek 
sunshine elsewhere— I will travel! — Away from 
this stifling court, to breathe the free air of 
heaven ! Here I am an emperor without an em- 
pire ; there at least I shall be a man, to whom 
the world belongs, wherever his steed has strength 
and speed to bear him. Yes, let me travel, that 
I may gird up my loins for the day when the 
san of royalty shall rise for me. It will come I 
it will come I And when it dawns, it must find 
me strong, refreshed, and ready for action." 

The emperor made his preparations to depart, 
and then, in compliance with the requisitions of 
court etiquette, he sought his mother, to obtain 
her consent to hia journey. Maria Theresa re- 
ceived her son with that half-moumful tenderness 
which lent such an indescribable fascination to her 
appearance and manners. She looked at hun 
with a smile so winning and affectionate, that 
Joseph, in spit« of himself, felt touched and glad- 
dened ; and the hand which his mother held out 
was most fervently pressed to his lips. It was 
the first time they had met in private since the 
empress had reascended her throne, and both felt 
the embarrassment and significance of the hour. 

" I have longed for this moment with anxious 
vid beating heart, my son," sold the mother, 
while she drew him toward her. " I know, my 
child, that your heart is embittered toward me. 
You think that I would have been wiser as well 
as kinder had I never left my widow^s cloister. 
But reflect, my dear son, as I have • done, that my 
Bceptre wbs given me by the hand of God, and 
that it would be siniiil and cowardly in me to give 
it into the hands of another until He, in His wis- 
dom, releases me from durance." 

Joseph looked with genuine emotion at the 
agitated countenance of his mother. He saw the 
tears gather and fall from her eyes ; he saw the 
quivering lip, the trembling frame ; he felt that 
her integrity was beyond suspicion, her love for 
him beyond all question. The icy barriers that 
had closed upon his heart, gave way ; he felt the 
warm and sunny glow of a mother's unspeakable 
love, and, yieldmg to the Impulse of the moment, 
he flung his arms around the empress's neck, 
while he covered her face with kisses. "Mother, 
my dear mother I " sobbed he ; and as if these 
words had opened the floodgates of all the love 
which filled his heart he leaned his head upon 
her bosom, and was nlent. 

She smiled fondly upon him as he lay there ; 

on erery vearly annlyersary of her widowhood, she knelt 
Ibr hours Dy the side of the emperor^s tomb, praying for 
the repose of hie flonL Her private apartments were ever 
after hang with gray, and her coaches and liveries were 
of the same sad hue.— Caroline Plchler, ** Memolra," 



she returned his kisses, and stroked his fair, high 
forehead with her loving hand. 

"Have you come back once more to your 
mother's heart, my darling?" whispered she. 
"Have you found your way back to the nest 
whence you have wandered away so long, you 
stray birdling? Do you feel, my son, that the 
mother's bosom is the resting-place for her chil- 
dren ? Oh ! promise me, my heart's treasure, to 
trust and love me from this hour ? We are hu- 
man, and therefore we are sinful and erring.* I 
well know, dear boy, that I have many faiUngs. 
From my heart I regret them ; and if in your short 
Ufe, as boy or man, I have grieved you, pardon 
me, dearest, for I have not meant it in unkind- 
ness." 

" No, mother," said Joseph, " it is I who should 
sue for pardon. My heart is wild and stubborn ; 
but I believe that it beats with a love as true and 
warm for my empress as that of any other man in 
Austria. Have patience with me, then, my 
mother, for I am indeed a wandering bird ; and, 
in my wild flight, the shafts of this Ufe have wound- 
ed and manned me. But let us not speak of life 
— ^mine is a blasted one." 

" Yes, my son, let us speak of your life, and of 
its misfortunes ; for I know that Josepha of Bava- 
ria is its chicfest sorrow. I have heard some- 
thing of your unhappiness as a husband, and I 
pity you both." 

" You pity her ! " cried Joseph, hastily. " How 
does she deserve my mother's compassion ? " 

The empress laid her hand gently upon her 
son's shoulder. **She loves you, Joseph," said 
she, "and I cannot refuse my sympathy to a 
woman who loves without hope of return." 

"She loves me!" exclaimed Joseph, with a 
laugh of derision. "Yes — and her love is my 
abhorrence and my shame. Her ogling glances 
make me shudder with disgust When she turns 
upon me her blotched and pimpled face, and calls 
me by the name of husband, Uie courtiers sneer, 
and I — ^I feel as if I would love to forget my man- 
hood and fell her to the earth." 

" She is certainly ugly," said the empress, sha- 
king her head, " but uglier women than she have 
inspired love. And remember, Joseph, that you 
chose- her yourself. Besides, she has an excel- 
lent heart, if you would but take the trouble to 
explore its unknown regions. Moreover, you will 
one day be sole Emperor of Austria, and you 
should seek to give an heir to your throne. If 
Josepha were the mother of your children, you 
would no longer think her ugly." 

^^She the mother of my children!" cried 
Joseph, with such keenness of hate, that the em- 
press shuddered. " Do you think me capable of 
such a degradation? You have not seen Tan 
Swieten lately, or he would have told you that 
this woman, in addition to her other attractions, 
is troubled with a new malady." 

** Van Swieten did not mention it to me." 

"Well, then, your majesty, I will mention it 
This so-called empress has the scurvy." 

" Oh, my son, my poor boy I " cried the empress, 
putting her arm around Joseph's neck as though 
she would have shielded him from infection. 
" That is a disgustmg malady, but Van Swieten's 
skill will soon conquer it" 

" Yes ; but neither he nor you will ever conquei' 
mv hate for her. Not all the world could make 
me forgive the deception that was practised upon 
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me when she was allowed to become my wife. 
TTiis womaD the mother of my children ! No ! 
No one shall ever force me to be the father of 
any thing bom of Josepha of Bavaria I '* 

The empress turned away and sighed. It was 
in vain. This was hatred strong as death. **May 
God comfort you both I " said she, mournfully. 

**Then He must put us asimderl" cried out 
Joseph, almost beside himself. "Believe me, 
mother," continued he, " death alone can bring us 
consolation ; and may God forgive me when I pray 
that this atoning angel may come to my relief I 
She or I ! No longer can I bear this ridicule of 
hearing this leper called an empress ! " 

" Travel, then, my dear son," said his mother. 
" Travel and try to enjoy life away from Vienna. 
Perchance when you will have seen how little true 
happiness there is on earth, experience may come 
to your help, and teach you to be less unhappy." 

The emperor shook his head. " Nothing," re- 
plied he, moodily, " can ever console me. Wher- 
ever I go, I shall hear the rattle of my prisoner's 
chain. Let us speak of it no more. I tiiank 
your majesty for the permission to leave Vienna, 
and I thank you for this bright and sacred hour, 
whose memory will bless me as long as I live. 
You have been to me this day a tender and sym- 
pathizing mother. May I henceforward be to you 
a grateful and obedient son." 

" You have not yet told me whither you design 
to travel," said the empress, after a pause. 

" With your majesty's permission, I would wish 
to travel in Bohemia and Moravia, and then I wish 
to visit the courts of Dresden and Munich. Both 
sovereigns, through their ambassadors, have sent 
me urgent invitations." 

" It would be uncourteous to refuse," said the 
empress, earnestly. *^It is politic for us, as far 
as possible, to bind all the German princes to us 
by interchange of kindness." 

" ^ce this is your majesty's opinion, I hope 
that you will also consent to my acceptance of a 
third invitation. The King of Prussia has re- 
quested to have an interview with me at Torgau." 

The brow of the empress darkened. 

"The King of Prussia?" said she, almost 
breathless. 

" Yes, your majesty ; and, to be frank with you, 
it is of all my invitations the one which I most 
desire to accept. I long to see face to face the 
king whom all Europe, friend or foe, unites in 
calling * Frederick the Great ' — great not only as 
a hero, but also as a lawgiver." 

"Yes," cried the empress, with indignation, 
" the king whom infidels delight to honor. I 
never supposed ihtdhe would presume to approach 
my son and heir as an equal. The Margrave of 
Brandenburg has a right to hold the wash-basin 
of the Emperor of Germany, but methinks he for- 
gets his rank when he invites him to an inter- 
view." 

" Ah, your majesty," replied Joseph, smjling, 
"the Margrave of Brandcnbui^, to our sorrow 
and our loss, has proved himself a king ; in more 
than one battle has he held the wash-basin for 
Austria's sovereign, but it was to fill it with Aus- 
trian blood." 

Maria Theresa grew more and more angry as 
she heard these bold words. " It ill becomes my 
son," said she, " to be the panegyrist of the vic- 
tor whoso laurels were snatcned from his mother's 
brow." 



"Justice impels me to acknowledge merit, 
whether I see it in friend or foe," answered the 
emperor. " Frederick of Prussia is a great man, 
and I only hope that I may ever resemble him." 

The empress uttered an exclamation, and her 
large eyes darted lightning glances. 

" And thus speaks my son of the man who has 
injured and robbed his mother I " exclaimed she 
indignantly. " My son would press his hand who 
has spilled such seas of Austrian blood — ^would 
worship as a hero the enemy of his race 1 But 
so long as I reign in Austria, no Hapsburger shall 
condescend to give the hand to a HohenzoUem. 
There is an old feud between our houses ; it can- 
not be healed." 

" But if there is feud, your majesty perceires 
that it is not the fault of the Khig of Prussia, 
since he holds out the right hand of friendship. 
I think it much more Chrisdan-like to bury feuds 
than to perpetuate them. Your majesty sees, 
then, how Frederick has been calumniated, since 
he follows the Christian precept which commands 
us to forgive our enemies." 

" I wish to have nothing to do with him," said 
the empress. 

" But, as I had the honor of saying before, the 
king has sent me a pressing invitation, and you 
said just now that it would be uncourteous to re- 
fuse." 

" Not the mvitation of Frederick. I will not 
consent to that." < 

"Not even if I beg it as a favor to myself?" 
asked Joseph fervently. "Not even if I teU you 
that I have no wish so near at heart as that of 
knowing the Emg of Pnissia? Think of this 
day, so brightened to me by the sunshine of your 
tenderness I Let the mother plead for me with 
the sovereign ; for it is not to my empress, it is to 
my mother that I confide my hopes and wishes. 
Oh, do not drown the harmony of this hour in 
discord! Do not interpose a cloud between us 
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now. 

The empress threw back her head. "You 
threaten me, sir, with your displeasure ? If there 
are clouds between us, see that they disperse from 
your own brow, and show me the face of a loyal 
subject and a respectful son. I will not consent 
to this visit to the King of Prussia ; the very 
thought of it is galling to my pride." 

" Is that your majesty's last word ? " 

" It is my last." 

"Then I have nothing furtlier to say, except 
that, as in duty bound, I will obey the orders of my 
sovereign," replied Joseph, turning deathly pale. 
" I shall refuse the invitation of the King of 
Prussia, and beg leave to retire." 

Without awaiting the answer of his mother, he 
bowed, and hastily left the room. 

" Dismissed like a school-boy," muttered ho, 
while tears of rage flowed down his cheeks. " Two 
chains on my feet — the chains of this accursed 
marriage, and the chains of my filial duty, impede 
my every step. When I would advance, they hold 
me back and eat into my flesh. But it is of no 
use to complain, I must Icam to bear my fate like 
a man. I cannot rebel openly, therefore must I 
be silent. But my time will come ! " 

He raiaed his head proudly, and with a firm 
step took the way to his private apartments. 
He went at once into his study, where, on hia 
writing-desk, lay the letter of the King of 
Prussia. 
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The emperor seated himself at the desk, and, 
with a heayy sigh, took up his pen. " Tell the 
king, your master,*' wrote he, *' that I am not yet 
my own master ; I am the slare of another will. 
Bat I will find means some day to atone for the 
rudeness which I have been forced to offer him 
in return for his idndness.'* * 



CHAPTER XLI. 

DEATH THB LIBEBATOB. 

The cruel enemy which had laid low so many 
branches of the noble house of Hapsburg, had once 
more found entrance into the imperial palace at Vi- 
enna. ThiB terrific invisible foe, which, from genera- 
tion to generation, had hunted the imperial family 
with such keen ferocity, was Uie small-pox. Emper- 
ors and Empresses of Austria had been its victims, 
and almost every one of Maria Theresa^s children 
bore, sooner or later, its brand upon thdr faces. 
This fiend had robbed them of the fair Isabella; 
and now its envenomed hand was laid upon the 
affianced bride of the S^ing of Naples. The beau- 
tiful young Johanna was borne to the vaults of 
the Capuchins, while in the palace its inmates 
were panic-stricken to hear that Josepha of Ba- 
varia, too, had taken the infection. 

With such lightning swiftness had the Tenom 
darted through the veins of the unhappy em- 
press, that her attendants had fled in disgust from 
the pestiferous atmosphere of her chamber. 

And there, with one hired nurse, whom the hu- 
mane Van Swieten had procured from a hospital, 
lay the wife of the Emperor of Austria. 

No loving hand smoothed the pillow beneath 
her burning head, or held the cooling cup to her 
blood-stained lips; no friendly voice whispered 
words of sympathy ; no familiar fiice bent over 
her with looks of pity. 

Alone and forsaken, as she had lived, so must 
she die t At his first wife^s bedside Joseph bad 
watched day and night; but Josepha*8 he did 
not approach. In vain had she sent each day, 
through Van Swieten, a petition to see him, if 
only once ; Joseph returned, for all answer, that 
his duty to his mother and sisters forbade the 
risk. 

And there lay the woman whose princely sta- 
tion mocked her misery ; there she lay, unpitied 
and unloved. The inmates of the palace hurried 
past the infected room, stopping their breathing 
as they ran : the daughters of Maria Theresa never 
so much as inquired whether their abhorred sister- 
in-law were living or dead. 

But the poor dying empress was not even alone 
with her misery. Memory was there to haunt her 
with mournful histories of her past life : pale, 
tearful, despairing were these ghosts of an exist- 
ence imcheckered by one ray of happiness. Ah, 
with what a heart full of trembling hope had she 
entered the walls of this palace, which to her had 
proved a prisoner's cell ! With what rapture liad 
she heard the approaching step of that high-bom 
emperoTj her husband, on their wedding-night; 
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and oh, how fearful and how swift had fallen the 
bolt of his vengeance upon her sin ! Memory 
whispered her of this. 

She thought of the Emperor Francis, of his 
tender sympathy with her sorrow; she remem- 
bered how he had conspired with her on that fatal 
night at Innspruck. Then she remembered her 
husband's scorn, his withering insults, and her 
loss of consciousness. She thought how she had 
been found on the floor, and awakened by the ter- 
rifying intelligence of the emperor's sudden death. 
Her tears, her despair, she remembered all ; and 
her waU of sorrow at the loss of her kindest 
friend.* Memory whispered her of this. 

She thought of her dreary life from that day 
forward: forever the shrinking victim of Chris- 
tina's sneers, because she, and not the sister of 
Albert of Saxony, had become the emperor's wife. 
Even the kind-hearted Maria Theresa had been 
cold to her ; even she, so loving, so affectionate, 
had never loved Josepha. And the wretched wo- 
man thought how one day when the imperial fam- 
ily had dined together, and her entrance bad been 
announced as that of " Her majesty, the reigning 
empress," the archduchesses had sneered, and their 
mother had smiled in derision. Memory whispered 
her of this.f 

She thought how her poor, martyred heart had 
never been able to give up aJl hope of love and 
happiness; how day by day she had striven, 
through humility and obedience, to appease her 
husband's anger. But he had always repulsed 
her. One day she had resolved that he ehotdd see 
her. She knew that the emperor was in the daily 
habit of sitting on the balcony which divided her 
apartments from his. She watched his coming, 
and went forward to meet him. But when he saw 
her, in spite of her tears and supplications, with a 
gesture of disgust, he left the balcony and closed 
the window that led to it The next day, when 
she ventured a second time on the balcony, she 
found it separated by a high partition, shut- 
ting out aU hope of seeing her husband more. 
And she remembered how, one day afterward, 
when she stepped out upon it, and her husband 
became aware of her presence, he had, in sight of 
all the passers-by, started back mto his room, and 
flung down his window with violence.^ Memory 
whispered her of this. 

But now that she had expiated her first fault by 
two years of bitter repentance, now that death 
was about to free him from her hated presence 
forever, surely he would .have mercy, and forgive 
her the crime of having darkened his life by their 
unhappy union. 

Oh, that once more she could look into the heav- 
en of those deep-blue eyes ! That once more before 
she died she could hear the music of that voice, 
which to her was like the harmony of angels' 
tongues I 

In vain! Ever came Van Swieten with the 
same cold message — *^ The emperor cannot com- 
promise the safety of his relatives." 

At last, in the energy of despair, Josepha sat 
erect in her bed, and wiUi her livid, bloody hands, 
wrote a letter which Van Swieten, at her earnest 
entreaty, delivered to the emperor. 

When, afler a short absence, he returned with 
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another denial, she gave such a shriek of anguish 
that it was heard throughout the palace. 

Van Swieten, overwhelmed by pity for the poor 
martyr, felt that he must make ,one more effort in 
her behalf. He could do nothing for her : bodily, 
she was beyond his power to heal ; but he was re- 
solved to be the physician of her broken heart, 
and, if it lay within the power of man, to soothe 
and comfort her dying moments. 

With the letter which Joseph had returned to 
hun, he hastened to the Empress Uaria Theresa. 
To her he pictured the agony of her dying daugh- 
ter-in-law, and besought her to soften the emperor^s 
heart 

The empress listened with deep emotion to the 
long-tried friend of her house. Tears of ^sym- 
pathy gathered in her eyes, and fell over her pale 
cheeks. 

** Joseph will not grant her request, because he 
fears the infection for us ? '* asked she. 

" Yes, your miyesty, that is his pret<ftrt." 

*' He need not fear for me, and he can remain 
at a distance from the other members of the fam- 
ily," said Maria Theresa. ** But I know what are 
his real sentiments. He hates Josepha, and it is 
his hatred alone that prevents him from granting 
her petition. He has a hard, unforgiving heart ; 
he never wiU pardon his wife — not even when she 
lies cold in her grave." • 

** And she will not die until she has seen him," 
returned Van Swictcn, sadly. *^ It seems as if she 
had power to keep off deatii until the last aim of 
her being has been reached. Oh, it is fearful to 
see a soul of such fire and resolution in a body 
already decaying." 

The empress shuddered. " Come, Van Swie- 
ten," said she, resolutely, " I know how to force 
Joseph to the bedside of his poor, dying wife." 

She rose, and would have gone to the door, but 
Van Swieten, all ceremony forgetting, held her 
back. 

**I will call the emperor myself," said he; 
" whither would your majesty go ? " 

**Do not detain me," cried the empress, *^I 
must go to the emperor." 

" But what then ? " asked Van Swieten, alarmed. 

The empress, who had already crossed her 
anteroom, looked back with a countenance beam- 
ing with noble energy. 

**I will do my duty," replied she. "I will 
do what Christian feeling prompts. I will go 
to Josepha." 

"No, your majesty, no," cried Van Swieten, 
agiun laying hands upon his sovereign. " You 
owe it to your people and your children not to 
expose yourself to danger." 

The empress smiled sadly. " Doctor, where did 
Isabella and Johanna take the infection? God 
called thera to Himself, and God has shielded 
me. If it pleases Him that I also shall suffer 
this fearful scourge, it will not be from conta- 
gion. It will be from His divine hand." 

"No, no, your majesty, it will be my fioiult," 
cried Van Swieten. " On my head will be the sin." 

"I free you from all responsibility," replied 
she, "and say no more; for it is nty duty to 
visit this deserted woman^s death-bed. I have 
been less kind to her than I should have been, 
and less indulgent than on my death-bed I will 
wish to have been. I have not been a tender 
mother to her, living — ^let me comfort her, at 
least, now that she is dying." 



"But she has not asked for your majesty,** 
persisted Van Swieten. " Wherefore — " 

But suddenly ho stopped, and a cry of horror 
was stifled between his lips. He had seen upon 
the forehead and cheeks of the empress those 
small, dark spots which revealed to his experienced 
eye that it was too late to shield her from infec- 
tion. 

Maria Theresa was too excited to remark the 
paleness of Van Swieten. She continued : 

" Go to Joseph, and tell him that I await him 
at the death^bed of his wife. He will not dare re- 
fuse her now. Go, doctor, we must both do our 
duty." 

Van Swieten stepped aside, for he had blocked 
the door. 

" Go, your majesty," said he, almost inaudibly. 
" I will not detain you, but will see the emperor." 
He turned away, sick at heart. ," One empress 
dying, and another ! — God I grant me help 
that I may save my beloved Maria Theresa t " 

Meanwhile the empress hurried through the de- 
serted halls of the palace to the room of the un- 
happy Josepha. As she approached the door, she 
heard her voice in tones of bitterest anguish. 
The sound filled the heart of Maria Theresa with 
deepest sympathy and sorrow. 

For one moment she stood irresolute ; then, 
gathering all her strength, she opened the door, 
and went in. At the foot of the bed knelt two 
Ursuline nuns, those angels of mercy who are ever 
present to comfort the dying. The entrance of 
the empress did not interrupt their prayers. They 
knew that no one 6ould rescue the dying woman ; 
they were praying Heaven to comfort her depart- 
ing soul. 

But was she comforted ? She ceased her lamen- 
tations, and now lay still. She had heard the door 
open, and had struggled to rise ; but she was too 
weak, and sank back with a groan. 

But she had seen the empress, who, with the 
courage of a noble spirit, had conquered her dis- 
gust, and advancing to the bed, bent over Jo- 
sepha with a sweet, sad smile. Josepha saw it, 
and the empress looked more beautiful to her 
dying eyes than she had ever looked before. 

" God bless you, my poor daughter," whispered 
she, in broken accents. " I come to give you a 
mother's blessing, and to beg of Almighty (jk)d to 
give you peace." 

" Peace, peace ! " echoed the sufferer, while the 
empress, with a shudder surveyed her black and 
bloated face. 

Suddenly she uttered a cry, and opened her 
arms. " He comes I he comes I " cried she ; and 
her dying eyes unclosed with a ray of joy. 

Yes, he came — ^he, whom she had so longed to 
see. 

When Van Swieten told him that the empress 
had gone to Josepha's room, he started from his 
seat, and hurried through the corridor with such 
wild speed that the physician had been unablo 
to follow him. 

Hastily approaching the bed, he put his arms 
gently around his mother, and sought to lead her 
away. 

*^ Mother," said he, imploringly, " leave this 
room. It is my duty to be here, not yours. Bid 
adieu to the Empress Josepha, and go hence." 

" Oh, oh ! [^.^roancd Josepha, falling back upon 
her pillow, " he does not come for my sake, but 
for his mother's." 
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*' Tes, Josepha," replied Joseph, " I am here 
for your sake also, and I shall remain with you.'* 

'*I also will remain,*' said Maria Theresa. "This 
sacred hour shall unite in love those who so long 
have been severed by error and misapprehension. 
Life is a succession of strivings to do well, and re- 
lapses into wrong. We feel that we have erred 
toward you, and we come with overflowing hearts 
to crave forgiveness. Forgive us, Josepha, as 
you hope to be forgiven ! " 

*' Forgive me also, Josepha," said Joseph, with 
genuine emotion. *' Let us part in peace. For- 
give me my obduracy, as from my soul I for- 
give you. We have both been unhappy — ^" 

" No," interrupted Josepha, " I have not been 
unhappy ; for I — I have loved. I die happy ; for 
he whom I love no longer turns abhorrent 
from my presence. I shall die by the light of 
your pardoning smile. Death, that comes every 
moment nearer, death, to me, brings happiness. 
He comes with his cold kiss, to take my part- 
ing breath — the only kiss my lips have ever felt. 
He brings me love and consolation. He takes 
from my face the hideous mask which it has 
worn through life; and my soul's beauty, in 
another world, shall win me Joseph's love. Oh 
death, the comforter 1 I feel thy kiss. Farewell, 
Joseph, farewell ! " 

" Farewell I " whispered Joseph and Maria The^ 
resa. 

A fearful pause ensued — ^a slight spasm — a 
gasp*— and all was over. 

" She is released I " said Van Swieten. <' May 
her soul rest in peace ! " 

The Ursulines intoned the prayers for the 
dead, and Maria Theresa, in tears, clasped her 
hands and faltered out the responses. Suddeidy 
she reeled, heaved a sigh, and fell back in the 
emperor's arms. 

*« My mother, my dear mother 1 " cried he, terri- 
fied. 

Van Swieten touched him lightly. "Do not 
arouse her. Yonder sleeps the one empress in 
death — ^her pains are past ; but this one, Qur be- 
loved Maria Theresa, has yet to suffer. May 
God be merciful and spare her life I " 

" Her life I " cried Joseph, turning pale. 

" Yes, her life," said Van Swieten, solemnly. 
*' The empress has the small-pox." * 



CHAPTER XLH 

THE MIBBOB. 

Six fearful weeks had gone by — six weeks of 
anxiety, suspense, and care, not only for the im- 
perial family, but for all Austria. 

Like the lightmng's flash, intelligence had gone 
through the land that the empre3s was in danger, 
and her subjects had lost interest in every thing 

* The Empress Josepha died May 28, 1767, at the a^e 
of twenty-ntno years. Her body was so decayed 5y 
small-poXf that, boforo her death, the flesh fell ftom her 
In pieces. It was so completely decomposod, that it was 
Impossible to pay it the oastomary ftinersl honors. It 
was hniriedly wrapped np In a linen cloth, and coffined. 
From these circumstances a mmor prevailed in Bavaria 
that she had not died, but had been forced into a cloister 
by her hnsband. 



except the bulletins issued from the palace where 
Van Swieten and Von Storck watched day and 
night by the bedside of their beloved soverdgn. 
Deputations were sent to Vienna, sympathi^g 
with the emperor, and the avenues to the palac«> 
were thronged with thousands of anxious faces, 
each waiting eagerly for the bulletins that came 
out four times a day. 

At last the danger passed away. Van Swieten 
slept at home, and the empress was recovering. 

She had recovered. Leaning on the arm of the 
emperor, and surrounded by her happy children, 
Maria Theresa left her widow's cell to take up her 
abode in the new and splendid apartments which, 
during her convalescence, Joseph had prepared 
for her reception. 

She thanked her son for his loving attention, so 
contrary to his usual habits of economy, and there- 
fore so much the more a proof of his earnest de- 
sire to give pleasure to his mother. She, in her 
turn, sought to give strong expression to her grati- 
tude, by admiring with enthusiasm all that had 
been done for her. She stopped to examine the 
costly Turkey carpets, the gorgeous Gobelin tapes- 
tries on the walls, the tables carved of precious 
woods, pr inlaid with jewels and Florentine mosaic, 
the rich furniture covered with velvet and gold, 
the magnificent lustres of sparkling crystal, and 
the elegant trifles which here and there were 
tastefully disposed upon etageres or consoles. 

" Indeed, my son," cried the empress, survey- 
ing the beautiful swle, *^you have decorated 
these rooms with the taste and prodigality of a 
woman. It adds much to my enjoyment of their 
beauty to think that all this is the work of your 
loving hands. But one thing has my princely son 
forgotten ; and therein he betrays his sex, show- 
ing that he is no woman, but in very truth a man." 

** Have I forgotten something, your mt^esty ? " 
asked Joseph. 

"Yes; something, my son, which a woman 
could never have overlooked. There are no mir- 
rors in my splendid home." 

** No mirrors 1 " exclaimed Joseph, looking con- 
fused. " No — ^yes — ^indeed, your majesty is right, 
I had forgotten them. But I beg a thousand par- 
dons for my negligence, and I will see that it is 
repaired. I shall order the costliest Venetian mir- 
rors to be made for these apartments." 

While Joseph spoke, his mother looked earnest- 
ly at his blushing face, and perfectly divined both 
his embarrassment and its cause. She turned her 
eyes upon her daughters, who, with theirs cast 
down, were sharing their brother's perplexity. 

" I must wait then until my mirrors are made," 
said the empress, after a pause. "You must 
think that I have less than woman's vanity, my 
son, if you expect me to remain for weeks with- 
out a greeting from my looking-glass. Of course 
the small-pox has not dared to disfigure the face 
of an empress ; I feel secure against its sacrilegi- 
ous touch. Is it not so, my Httle Marie Antoi- 
nette ? Has it not respected your mother's come- 
Imess ? " 

The little archduchess looked frightened at the 
question, and timidly raised her large eyes. " My 
imperial mamma is as handsome as ever she was," 
said the child, in a trembling voice. 

"And she will always be handsome to us, 
should she live until old age phall have wrinkled 
her face and paled her cheeks," cried Joseph 
warmly. " The picture of her youthful grace and 
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beauty is engraved upon our hearts, and nothing 
can ever remove it thence. To the eyes of her 
children a noble and beloved mother is always 
beautiful." 

The empress said nothing in reply. She smiled 
afTcctionately upon her son, and inclining her head 
kindly to the others, retired to her sitting-room. 
She walked severid times up and down, and finally 
approached her mirror. In accordance with an 
old superstition, which pronounces it Hi-luck to 
allow a looking-glass in die room of a sick person, 
this large mirror had been covered with a heavy 
silk curtain. The empress drew it back ; but in- 
stead of her looking-glass, she was confronted 
by a portrait of her late husband, the emperor. 
She uttered an exclamation of surprise and joy, 
and contemplated the picture with a happy smile. 
" God bless thee, my Franz, my noble emperor ! " 
whispered she, " ITiou art ever the same ; thy 
dear smile ii unaltered, although I am no longer 
thy handsome bride, but a hideous and disfigured 
being, from whom my children deem it fit to con- 
ceal a looking-glass. Look at me with thy dear 
eyes, Franz ; thou wert ever my mirror, and in 
thy light have I seen my brightest days of earthly 
joy. My departed beauty leaves me not one pang 
of regret, since thou art gone for whom alone I 
prized it Maria Theresa has ceased to be a wo- 
man — she is nothing more than a sovereign, and 
what to her are the scars of the small-pox? 
But I must see what I look like," said she, drop- 
ping the curtain. " I will show them that I am 
not as foolish as they imagine." 

She took up her little golden bell and rang. 
The door of the next room opened, and Charlotte 
von Hieronymus entered. The empress smiled 
and said : ** It is time to make my toilet I will 
dine to-day en /amUle with the emperor, and I 
must be dressed. Let us go into my dressing- 
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room. 

The maid of honor courtesied and opened the 
door. Every thing there was ready for the empress. 
The tire-woman, the mistress of the wardrobe, the 
maids of honor were all at their posts ; and Char- 
lotte hastened to take her place behind the large 
arm-chair in which the empress was accustomed 
to have her hair dressed. 

But Maria Theresa saw that she had not been ex- 
pected in her dressing-room, for her cheval-glass 
was encumbered with shawls, dresses, and cloaks. 
She took her seat, smilingly saying to herself, '* I 
shall see myself now, face to face." 

Charlotte passed the comb through the short 
hair of the empress, and sighed as she thought of 
the offering that had been laid in the emperor's 
coffin ; while the other maids of honor stood silent 
around. Maria Theresa, usually so familiar and 
talkative at this hour, spoke not a word. She 
looked sharply at the cheval-glass, and b^n 
carelessly, and as if by chance, to remove with her 
foot, the dresses that encumbered it; then, as if 
ashamed of her artifice, she suddenly rose from 
the chair, and with an energetic gesture unbared 
the mirror. 

No mirror was there! Nothing greeted the 
empress's eyes save the empty frame. She turn- 
ed a reproachful glance upon the little coiffeuse. 

Charlotte fell upon her knees, ancl looked im- 
ploringly at the empress. " It is my fault, your 
mcg'esty," said she, blushing and trembUng; ^*I 
alone am the culprit. Pardon my maladroitness, 
I pray you 4" 



" What do yon mean, child ? " asked the em 
press. 

*'I — I broke the looking-glass, your majesty. 
I stumbled over it in the dark, and shivered it to 
pieces. I am very, very awkward — I am very 
sorry." 

" What ! You overturned this heavy mirror ! '* 
said Maria Theresa. " If so, there must have been 
a fearful crash. How comes it that I never heard 
any thing — I who for six weeks have been iU in 
the adjoining room ? " 

** It happened just at the time when your majesty 
was delirious with fever ; and — " 

"And this mirror has be^ broken for three 
weeks ! " said Maria Theresa, raising her eyebrows 
and looking intently at Charlotte^s blushing face. 
" Three weeks ago ! I think you might have had 
it replaced, Charlotte, by this time ; hey, child ? " 

Charlotte's eyes sought the floor. At length 
she stammered, in a voice scarcely audible, " Please 
your majesty, I could not suppose that you would 
miss the glass so soon. You have made so little 
use of mirrors since — ^" 

"Enough of this nonsense," interrupted the 
empress. '* You have been well drilled, and have 
played your part with some talent, but don't im- 
agine that I am the dupe of all this pretty acting. 
Get up, child ; don't make a fool of yourself, but 
put on my crape cap for me, and then go as quick- 
ly as you can for a looking-glass." 

** A looking-glass, your majesty ? " cried Char- 
lotte in a frightened voice. 

"A looking-glass," repeated the empress em- 
phatically. 

" I have none, your majesty." 

** Well, then," said Maria Theresa, her patience 
sorely tried by aU this, *< let some one with better 
eyes than yours look for one. Go, Sophie, and 
bid one of the pages bring me a mirror from my 
old apartments below. I do not suppose that there 
has been a general crashing of all the mirrors in 
the palace. In a quarter of an hour I shall be in 
my sitting-room. At the end of that tune the 
muTor must be there. Be quick, Sophie ; and you, 
Charlotte, finish the combing of my hcur. There 
is but little to do to it now, so dry your tears." 

"Ah I" whispered Charlotte, "I would there 
were more to do. I cannot help crying, your 
majesty, when I see the ruins of that 1>eautiful 
hair." 

"And yet, poor child, you have spent so many 
weary hours over it," replied the empress. " You 
ought to be glad that your ddicat^) little hands 
are no longer obliged to bear its weight — ^Char- 
lotte," said she suddenly, " you have several times 
asked for your dismissal. Now, you shall have 
it, and you shall marry your lover. Counsellor 
Greiner. I myself will give you away, and bestow 
tiie dowry." 

The grateful g^l pressed the hand of the em- 
press to her lips, while she whispered words of 
love and thanks. 

Maria Theresa smfled, and took her seat, while 
Charlotte completed her toilet. Match-making 
was the empress's great weakness, and she was in 
high spirits over the prospect of marrying Char 
lotte. 

The simple mourning costume was soon donned^ 
and the empress rose to leave her dressing-room. 
As she passed the empty frame of the Psyche, 
she turned laughing toward her maid of honor. 

" I give you this mirror, Charlotte," said she. 
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If the glass is reallj broken, it shall be replaced 
bj the costliest one that Venice can produce. It 
wiU be to you a souvenir of your successful debiU 
as an actress on this day. Tou have really done 
admirably. But let me tell you one thing, my 
child,'' continued Maria Theresa, taking Charlotte's 
hand in hers. " Never be an actress with your 
husband ; but let your heart be reflected in all 
your words and deeds, as yonder mirror will give 
back the truthful picture of your face. Let all 
be clear and bright in your married intercourse ; 
and see that no breath of deception ever cloud its 
surface. Take this wedding-gift, and cherish it as 
a faithful monitor. Truth is a light that comes to 
us from Heaven ; let us look steadily at it, for evil 
as well as for good. This is the hour of my trial 
— ^no great one— but still a trial. Let me now 
look at truth, and learn to bear the revelation it is 
a^ut to make." 

She opened the door, and entered her sitting- 
room. Her commands had been obeyed; the 
mirror was in its place. 8he advanced with reso- 
lute step, but as she approached the glass her 
eyes were instinctively cast down, until she stood 
directly before it The decisive moment had ar- 
rived ; she was to see — what f 

Slowly her eyes were raised, and she looked. 
She uttered a low cry, and started back in horror. 
She had seen a strange, scarred, empurpled face, 
whose colorless lips and hard features had filled 
her soul with loathing. 

But with all the strength of her bniye and no- 
ble heart, Maria Theresa overcame the shock, and 
looked again. She forced her eyes to contempIrAte 
the fearful image that confronted her once beau- 
tiful face, and long and earnestly she gazed upon it 

'' Well," said she at last, with a sigh, **I must 
make acquaintance with this caricature of my 
former self. I must accustom myself to the mor- 
tifying fact that this is Maria Theresa, or I might 
some of these days call for a page to drive out 
that hideous old crone I I must learn, too, to be 
resigned, for it is the hand of my heavenly Father 
that has covered my face with this grotesque 
mask. Since He has thought fit to deprive me of 
my beauty, let His divine will be done." 

For some moments she renudned silent, still 
ganng intently at the mirror, finally a smile 
overspread her entire countenance, and she nodded 
at the image in the glass. 

** Well I you ugly old woman," said she aloud, 
^*we have begun our acquaintance. Let us be 
good friends. I do not intend to make one effort 
to lesson your ugliness by womanly art ; I must 
seek to win its pardon from the world by noble 
deeds and a well-spent life. Perhaps, in future 
days, when my subjects lament my homeliness, 
they may add that nevertheless I was a ffood, 
and — ^weU ! in this hour of humiliation we may 
praise one another, I think — ^perchance a great 
sovereign." 

Here the empress turned from the mirror and 
crossing over to the spot where the emperor's 
portnut hung, she continued her soliloquy. "But 
Franz, dear Franz, you at least are spared the 
sight of your Theresa's transformation. I could 
not have borne this as I do, if you had been here 
to witness it Nowl what matters it? My 
people will not remind me of it, and my children 
have already promised to love me, and forgive my 
deformity. Sleep, then, my beloved, until I rejoin 
you in heaven. There, the mask will fall for me. 



as for poor Josepha, and there we shall be glori- 
fied and happy." 

The empress then returned to the dressing-room, 
where her attendants, anxious and unhappy, 
awaited her reappearance. What was their aston 
ishment to see her tranquil and smiling, not a 
trace of discontent upon her countenance I 

*^ Let the steward of the household be apprised 
that I will have mirrors in all my apartments. 
They can be hung at once, and may be replaced 
by those which the emperor has ordered, when- 
ever they arrive from Venice. Let my page Gus- 
tavus repair to Cardinal Migaza and inform him 
that to-morrow I make my public thanksgiving in 
the cathedral of St. Stephen. I shall go on foot 
and in the midst of my people, that they may sec 
me and know that I am not ashamed of the judg- 
ments of God. Let Prince Kaunitz be advised 
that on to-morrow, after the holy sacrifice, I will 
receive him here. Open my doors and windows, 
and let us breathe the free air of heaven. I am 
no longer an invalid, my friends ; I am strong, 
and ready to begin life anew." 



CHAPTER XLin. 

THE INTKKVIKW WITH KAUNITZ. 

From earliest morning the streets of Vienna 
had been thronged by a joyous multitude, eagerly 
awaiting the sight of their restored sovereign. 
All Vienna had mourned when the empress lay 
ill ; all Vienna now rqjoiced that she had recovered* 
Maria Theresa's road to the church was one long 
triumph — ^the outpouring of the sincere love 
which filled the hearts of her subject^;. The em- 
press had done nothing to court this homage ; for 
the notice given to the cardinal had been as short 
as it possibly could be; but the news of the 
thanksgivhig had flown from one end of Vienna 
to the other ; and every corporation and society, 
the students of every colli^, and every citizen 
that was at Ubcrty to leave home, flocked to con- 
gratulate the well-beloved sovereign. The streets 
through which she had to pass, were lined with 
people bearing flags, banners, and emblems, while 
near them stood the children of the educational 
and orphan asylums, which had been endowed by 
the munificence of the empress. Lofty and lowly, 
rich and poor, stood in friendly contact with each 
other ; even the nobles, imitating Maria Theresa's 
af&bility, mixed smiling and free among the 
people. All sense of rank and station seemed 
lost in the universal joy of the hour. 

The bells chimed, and the people rent the air 
with shouts ; for this was the signal of the em- 
press's torHe from the palace, and her people 
knew that she was coming to meet them. At last 
they saw her ; leaning on the arm of the emperor, 
and followed by her other children, she came, 
proud and resolute as ever. It was a beautiful 
sight, this empress with her ten lovely sons and 
daughters, all joyful and smiling, as like simple 
subjects they walked through the streets toward 
the church, to thank God for her recovery. 

Inexpressible joy beamed from Maria Theresa's 
eyes— those superb eyes whose light the small-pox 
could not quench. Her great and noble soul 
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looked out from their azure depths, and her head 
seemed encircled by a glory. In this hour she 
was no ^ ugly old crone," she was the happy, 
proud, triumphant empress, who in the eyes of 
her people was both beautlM and beloved. ■ For 
the moment her widow's sorrows were forgotten ; 
and when surrounded by so many loyal hearts, 
she sank on her knees before the idtar of St. 
Stephen, she thanked God for the joy of this 
hour, and made a vow that her whole life should 
be devoted to the welfare of the people who on 
this day had given her so touching a welcome. 

Exhausted not only by emotion, but by the heat 
of the July sun which shofle on her head as she 
returned, the empress at last reached her own 
rooms. Her tire-women hastened to relieve her 
of her coverings and to dry her moistened hair 
and face. But she waved them back. 

^* No, no, my friends, let me refresh myself in 
my own way. The air is more skilful than your 
bands, and is softer than your napkins. Open 
the doors and the windows, and place my arm- 
chair in the middle of the room." 

** But, your majesty," remonstrated one of the 
maids of honor, *' you foiget your condition. The 
draught will do you ii\jury." 

'* I do not know what such fiistidious people 
mean by a draught," replied the empress, laugh- 
ing and taking her seat ; ** but I know that the 
good God has sent this air from heaven for man's 
enjoyment ; and when I feel its cool kiss upon my 
cheek, I think that God is nigh. I have always 
loved to feel the breath of my Creator, and there- 
fore it is that I have always been strong and 
healthy. See I see ! how it blows away my mantle I 
You are right, sweet summer wind, I will throw 
the burden away." 

She let fall her mantle, and gave her bare 
shoulders to the wind, eijoying the breeze, and 
frightening her maids of honor out of their pro- 
priety. 

'^Now, let me have some refreshment," cried 
she. Away sped two or three of the ladies, each 
one anxious to escape from the gust that was driv- 
ing every thing before it in the empress's rooms. 

A page brought in a tray, and there, in the cen- 
tre of the room, the empress, although yet over- 
heated, ate a plate of strawberries, and drank a 
glass of lemonade, cooled in ice.* 

She was interrupted, in tiie midst of all this 
comfort, by another page, who announced Prince 
Eaunitz. Maria Theresa rose hastily from her 
seat *'Shut all the doors and windows," ex- 
claimed she, " do not let him scent the draught "f 

While her orders were being obeyed, she looked 
around to convince herself that every avenue was 
closed through which the wind might penetrate, 
and that done, she ordered the door to b« thrown 
open, and the prince admitted. 

Prince Eaunitz approached with his usual seri- 
ous and tranquil demeanor. He bowed low, and 
said : " I congratulate your m^'esty, and the Aus- 
trian empire, upon your happy recovery. I, who 
have no fear of any other enemy, have trembled 
before this deadly foe of your imperial house. For 

• Carolina PIchlcr, " Mpmolra," toL 1., pp. 18. 19. Ma- 
ria Thercaa supported without pain extreme degrees of 
hc«t and cold. Bummer and winter her windows stood 
open, and often the snow-flakes have been seen to fall 
upon her stcriUHrs while she wrote. In winter, the £m- 
perOT Joseph always came into his mothers rooms 
wrapped up In tan. 

t Wraxail, toL IL, p. 8S0. 



all other dangers we have craft and valor ; but 
against this one no bravery or statesmanship can 
avail" 

" But skill has availed ; and to Van Swieten, 
under Providence, I am indebted for my life," 
cried the empress, warmly. '*! know, Eaunitz, 
that you have but little faith in heavenly or 
earthly physicians ; and I pray God that you may 
never acquire it tlut)ugh the bitter experience of 
such suffering as I have but lately endured 1 
Often during my sleepless nights I have longed 
for a sight of your grave face, and it grieved me 
to think that perchance we might never meet 
again to talk of Austria, and plan for Austria's 
welfare." 

'* But I knew that your migesty would recover," 
said Eaunitz, with unusual warmth ; " I knew it, for 
Austria cannot spare you, and as long as there is 
work for you here below, your strong mind will 
bid defiance to death." 

Mbria The|[esa colored with pleasure. It was 
so seldom that Eaunitz gave utterance to such 
sentiments, that his praise was really worth 
having. 

'* Tou think, then, that Austria Leeds me ? " said 
she. 

" I do, indeed, your majesty.'* 

"But if God had called me to Himself; what 
would you have done ? " 

**I would still have labored, as in duty bound, 
for my country ; but I would have owed a lifelong 
grudge to P^vidence for its want of wisdom." 

" You are a scoffer, Eaunitz," said the empress. 
" Your Creator is very merciful to allow you time 
to utter the unchristian senUments which are for- 
ever falling from your lips. But God sees the 
heart of man, and He knows that yours is better 
than your words. Since the loving, all-suffering 
Lord for^ves you, so will I. But tell me, how has 
my empire fared during these six long weeks ¥ " 

** Well, your majesty. Throughout the day I 
worked for myself, throughout £e night for you, 
and nothing is behindhand. Each day adds to 
our internal strength, that gives us consideration 
abroad, and soon we shall hold our own as one of 
the four great European powers, mightier than in 
the days when the sun never set upon Austrian 
realms. The empire of Charles V. was grand, 
but it was not solid. It resembled a reversed 
pyramid, in danger of being crushed by its own 
weight The pyramid to-day is less in size, but 
greater in base, and therefore firmer in founda- 
tion.* Strength does not depend so much upon 
size as upon proportion; and Austria, although 
her territory has been vaster, has never been so 
truly powerful as she is in this, the rdgn of your 
majesty." 

** If Silesia were but ours again I As for Naples 
and Alsatia, they were never more than disjecta 
metnbra of our empire ; and they were always less 
profit than trouble. But Silesia is ours— ours by 
a common ancestry, a common language, and 
tiie strong tie of affecUon. I shall never re- 
cover from the blow that I received when I lost 
Silesia." 

" We shall have restitution some of these days, 
your mi^esty," said Eaunitz. 

" Do you mean to say that I shall ever recover 
Silesia f " asked the empress, eagerly. 

" From the Eing of Prussia ? No— never I He 

* " Letters of a French Traveller,** vol. L> p. 4S1. 
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holds fast to his possessions, and his sharp sword 
would be unsheathed to-morrow, were we to lay 
the weight of a finger upon his right to Silesia. 
But we shall be otherwise revenged, in the day 
when we shall feel that we have attained the noon- 
tide of our power and strength." 

" Tou do not intend to propose to me a war of 
aggression ! " said the empress, shocked. 

** No, your majesty, but if we should see two 
eagles tearing to pieces a lamb which is beyond 
hope of rescue, our two-headed eagle must swoop 
down upon the robbers, and demand his share of 
the booty. I foresee evil doings among our neigh- 
bors. Catharine of Bussia is bold and unscrupu- 
lous ; Frederick of Prussia knows it, and he already 
seeks the friendship of Bussia, that he may gain 
an accomplice as well as an ally." 

" God forbid that I should follow in the wake 
of the King of Prussia ! " cried Maria Theresa. 
" Never will I accept, much less seek an alliance 
mth this cruel woman, whose throne is blood- 
stained and whose heart is dead to every senti- 
ment of womanly virtue and honor I " 

** Your majesty need have no intercourse with 
the woman,' you have only to confer with the 
sovereign of a powerful neighboring empire." 

** Bussia is not a neighboring empire," ex- 
claimed the empress. '* On one occasion I wrote 
to the Empress Elizabeth, * I will always be your 
friend, but with my consent you shall never be 
my neighbor.' * Poland lies* between Bussia and 
Austria." 

" Yes," said Eaunitz, with one of his meaning 
smUes, ** but how long will Poland divide us from 
Bussia ? " 

" Man ! " exclaimed Maria Theresa with horror, 
** you do not surely insinuate that we would dare 
to lay a hand upon Poland ? " 

" Not we, but the Empress of Bussia will — ^" 

"Impossible! impossible! She dare not do 
it—" 

Kaunitz shrugged his shoulders. " Dare, your 
majesty? Some things we dare not attempt 
be^uise they are difficult; others are difficult 
because we dare not attempt them.f The Em- 
press of Bussia dares do any thing ; for she knows 
how to take things easily, and believes in her own 
foresight Despots are grasping, and Catharine 
is a great despot. Wo must make haste to secure 
her good-will, that when the time comes we may 
all understand one another." 

"II" exclaimed the empress, " I should stoop 
80 low as to seek the good-vdll of this wicked 
empress, who mounted her throne upon the dead 
body of her husband, while her lovers stood by, 
their hands reeking with the blood of the mur- 
dered emperor ! Ob, Kaunitz I you would never 
ask me to do this thing ? " 

"Your majesty is great enough to sacrifice 
your personal antipathies to the good of your 
country. Your majesty once condescended to 
write to Farinelli, and mat act won us the friend- 
ship of the King of Spain and of his sons ; that 
letter will be the means of pladng an Archduchess 
of Austria on the throne of Naples." 

" Would have been," said Maria Theresa, heav- 
ing a sigh. " The bride of the King of Naples is 
no more! My poor Johanna! My beautiful 
child ! " 

* Historical 

t Kaimlti*s own words. Hormayor, ** Plutarch," vol 
xil.,p. 271. 



" But the Archduchess Josepha lives, and I had 
intended to propose to your majesty to accept the 
hand of the King of Naples for her highness." 

" Is the house of Naples then so desirous of 
our alliance that it has already offered its heir to 
another one of my daughters ? I am sorry that 
we should be obliged to accept, for I have heard 
of late that the king is an illiterate and trifling 
fellow, scarcely better than the lazzaroni who are 
his chosen associates. Josepha will not be happy 
with such a man." 

" Your majesty, her highness does not marry 
the young ignoramus who, to be sure, knows 
neither how to read nor write-— she marries the 
King of Naples ; and surely if any thing can 
gracefully conceal a man's faults, it is the purple 
mantle of royalty." 

" I will give my child to this representative of 
royalty," said Maria Theresa sadly, " but I look 
upon her as a victim of expediency. If she is 
true to her God and to her spouse, I must be con- 
tent, even though, as a woman, Josepha*s life will 
be a blank." 

" And this alliance," said Kaunitz, still pursu- 
ing the object for which he was contending, " this 
marriage is the result of one letter to Farinelli. 
Your majesty once condescended to write to La 
Pompadour. Thai letter won the friendship of 
France, and its fruits will be the marriage of the 
Archduchess Marie Antoinette, and her elevation 
to the throne of France. Your majesty sees then 
what important results have sprung from two 
friendly letters which my honored sovereign has 
not disdained to write. Surely when wise states- 
manship prompts your majesty to indite a third 
letter to the Empress of Bussia, you will not 
refuse its counsels and suggestions. The two 
first letters were worth to us two thrones ; the 
third may chance to be worth a new province." 

"A new province!" exclaimed the cmpresa, 
coming closer to Kaunitz, and in her ea^^cmess 
laying her hand upon his shoulder. " Tell me — 
what wise and wicked stratagem do you hatch 
within your brain to-day ? " 

" My plans, so please your majesty," said the 
prince, raising his eyes so as to meet those of the 
empress, "my plans are not of to^iay. They — ^** 

But suddenly he grew dumb, and gazed horror* 
stricken at the face of Maria Theresa. Kaunitz 
was short-sighted, and up to this moment he had 
remained in ignorance of the fearful change that 
had forever transformed, the empress's beauty 
into ugliness. The discovery had left him speech- 
less. 

" WeU ? " cried the empress, not suspecting the 
cause of his sudden silence. " You have not the 
courage to confide your plans to me ? They must 
be dishonorable. If not, in the name of Heaven, 
speak ! " 

The prince answered not a word. The shock 
had been too great ; and as he gazed upon that 
scarred and blotched face, once so smooth, fair, 
and beautiful, his presence of mind forsook him, 
and his diplomacy came to naught. 

" Forgive me, your majesty," said he, as pale 
and staggering he retreated toward the door. 
"A sudden faintness has come over me, and 
every thing swims before my vifflon. Let me 
entreat your permission to retire." 

Without awaiting the empress's reply, he made 
a hasty bow, and fled from the room. 

The empress looked after him ua utter astonish- 
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meot " What has come over the man ? " said 
she to herself. *' He looks as if he had seen a 
ghost ! Well — I suppose it is nothing more than 
a fit of eccentricity." 

And she flung back her head with a half-dis- 
dainful smile. But as she did so, her eyes lit 
accidentally upon the mirror, and she saw her 
own image reflected in its bright depths. 

She Btartcd ; for she had already forgotten the 
" ugly old woman " whom she had apostrophized 
on the day previous. Suddenly she burst into a 
peal of laughter, and cried out, " No wonder poor 
Kaunitz looked as if he had seen something hor- 
rible! He saw me — ^and«I am the Medusa that 
turned him into stone. Poor, short-sighted man ! 
He had been in blissful ignorance of my altered 
looks until I laid my hand upon his shoulder. I 
must do something to heal the wound I have in- 
flicted. I owe him more than I can well repay. 
I will give him a brilliant decoration, and that wUl 
be a cure-all ; for Kaunitz is very vain and very 
fond of show." 

While the empress was writing the note which 
was to accompany her gift, Kaunitz, with liis 
handkerchief over his mouth, was dashing through 
the palace corridors to his carriage. With an im- 
patient gesture he motioned to his coachman to 
drive home with all speed. 

Not with his usual stateliness, but panting, al- 
most running, did Kaunitz traverse the gilded halls 
of his own palace, which were open to-day in 
honor of the empresses recovery, and were already 
festive with the sound of the guests assembling 
to a magnificent dinner which was to celebrate the 
event Without a word to the Countess Clary, 
who came forward elegantly attired for the occa- 
sion, Kaunitz flew to his study, and sinking into 
an arm-chair, he covered his face with his hands. 
He felt as if he had been face to face with death. 
That was not his beautiful, majestic, superb Maria 
Thcrcf a ; it was a frightful vision — a messenger 
from the grave, that forced upon his unwilling 
mind the dreadful futurity that awaits all who are 
bom of woman. 

" Could it be ? Was this indeed the empress, 
whose beauty had intoxicated her subjects, as 
drawing from its sheath the sword of St. Stephen, 
she held it flashing in the sun, and called upon 
them to defend her rights? Oh, could it be 
that this woman, once beautiful as Olympian 
Juno, had been transformed into such a cari- 
cature ? " 

A thrill of pain darted through the whole frame 
of the prince, and he did what since his mother's 
death he had never done — he wept. 

But gradually he overcame his grief, the scanty 
fountain of his tears dried up, and he resumed 
his cold and habitual demeanor. For a long time 
he sat motionless in his chair, staring at the wall 
that was opposite. Finally he moved toward his 
escritoire and took up a pen. 

He began to write instructions for the use of 
his secretaries. They were never to pronounce in 
his presence the two words okath and suall- 
pox. If those words ever occurred in any corre- 
spondence or official paper that was to come be- 
fore his notice, they were to be erased. Those 
who presented themselves before the prince were 
to be warned that these fearful words must never 
pass their lips in his presence. A secretary was 
to go at. once to the Countess Clary, that she 
might prepare the guests of the prince, and 



caution them against the use of the offensive 
words.* 

When Kaunitz had completed these singular 
instructions, he rang, and gave the paper to a 
page. As he did so, a servant entered with ft let- 
ter and a package from her majesty the empress. 

The package contained the grand cross of the 
order of St. Stephen, but instead of the usual 
symbol, the cross was composed of costly bril- 
liants. The letter was in the empress's own hand 
— a worthy answer to the " instructions " which 
Kaunitz was in the act of sending to his secre- 
taries. 

The empress wrote as follows: "I send you the 
grand cross of St. Stephen ; but as a mark of dis- 
tinction you must wear it in brilliants. You have 
done so much to dignify it, that I seize with eager- 
ness the opportunity which presents itself to offer 
you a tribute of that gratitude which I feel for 
your services, and shall continue to feel until the 
day of my death. f Maria Theresa.'* 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THB ABGHDUOHESS JOSEPHA. 

The plans of the empress and her prime minis- 
ter approached their fulfilment; Austria was 
about to contract ties of kindred with her powerful 
neighbors. 

Maria Theresa had again consented to receive 
the Kmg of Naples as her son-in-law, and he was 
the affianced husband of the Archduchess Jo- 
sephs. The palace of lachtenstein, the residence 
of the Neapolitan ambassador was, in consequence 
of the betrothal, the scene of splendid festivities, 
and in the imperial palace preparations were ma- 
king for the approaching nuptials. They were to 
be solemnized on the fifteenth of October, and 
immediately after the ceremony tlie young bride 
was to leave Vienna for Naples. 

Every thing was gayety and bustle; all were 
deep in consultation over dress and jewels ; and 
the great topic of court conversation was the pa- 
rure of brilliants sent by the King of Spain, 
whose surpassing magnificence had called forth 
an expression of astonishment from the lips of 
the empress herself. 

The irotttseau of the archduchess was exposed 
in the apartments which had once been occupied 
by the empress and her husband; and now Maria 
Theresa, followed by a bevy of wondering young 
archduchesses, was examining her daughter's 
princely wardrobe, that with her own eyes she 
might be sure that nothing was wanting to render 
it worthy of a queen-elect The young girls burst 
into exclamations of rapture when they approach- 
ed the table where, in its snowy purity, lay the 
bridal dress of white velvet, embroidered with 
pearls and diamonds. 

" Oh ! " cried little Marie Antomette, while she 
stroked it with her pretty, rosy hand, "oh, my 
beautiful Josephs, you will look like an angel, 
when you wear this lovely white dress." 

" Say rather, like a queen," returned Josephs, 

• Hormay«r, ** ATutzion Plutarch," vol, xlL, p. 2T4 
t Wnuoll, voL li, p. 47». 
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smiling. " When a woman is a queen, she is sure 
to look like an angel in the eyes of the world.*' 

" It does not foUow, however, that because she 
is a queen, she shall be as happy as an angel,** 
remarked the Archduchess Maria Ameha, who 
was betrothed to the Duke of Parma. 

" Nevertheless, I would rather be the unhappy 
queen of an important kingdom than the happy 
wife of a poor little prince," replied Josepha, as, 
raising her superb (Uadem of brilliants, she ad- 
vanced to a mirror and placed it upon her brow. 
^ Do you think,** asked she proudly, *' that I can 
be very miserable while I wear these starry gems 
upon my forehead ? Oh no I If it were set with 
thorns that drew my blood, I would rather wear 
this royal diadem than the light coronet of an in- 
significant duchess.** 

**And I,*^ exclaimed Amelia, "would rather 
wear the ring of a beggar than be the wife of a 
king who neither reads nor writes, and throughout 
all Europe is known by the name of a lazza- 
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rone. 

" Before whom millions of subjects must, never- 
theless, bend the knee, and who, despite of all, is 
a powerful and wealthy monarch,** returned Jo- 
sepha, angrily. 

** That is, if his master, the Marquis Tannucd 
allows it,** cried the Archduchess Caroline, laugh- 
ing. "For you know very well, Josepha, that 
Tannucci is the king of your lazzaroni-king, and 
when he behaves amiss, puts him on his knees for 
punishment. Now when you are his wife, you 
can go and comfort him in his disgrace, and kneel 
down in the comer by his side. How interesting 
it will be ! " 

Upon this the Archduchess Amelia began to 
laugh, while her sisters joined in — all except 
Harie Antoinette, who with an expression of sym- 
pathy, turned to Josepha. 

" Do not mind them, my Josephs,** said she ; 
**.if your king cannot read, you can teach him, 
and he will love you all the better, and in spite 
of every thing, you will be a happy queen in the 
end.*' 

"I do not mind them, Antoinette,** returned 
Josephs, her eyes flashing with anger, " for I well 
know that they are envious of my prosperity, and 
would willingly supplant me. But my day of 
retaliation will come. It will be that on which 
my sisters shall be forced to acknowledge the 
rank of the Queen of Naples, and to yield her 
precedence I *' 

A burst of indignation would have been the 
reply to these haughty words, had the Arch- 
duchess Caroline not felt a hand upon her shoul- 
der, and heard a voice which commanded silence. 

The empress, who, at the beginning of this 
spicy dialogue, had been absent on her survey in a 
neighboring apartment, had retiuned, and had 
heard Josepha*s last words. Shocked and grieved, 
she came forward, and stood in the midst of her 
daughters. 

" Peace ! ** exclaimed the imperial mother. " I 
have heard such words of arrogance fall from 
your lips as must be expiated by humble petition 
to your Creator. Sinful creatures are we all, 
whether we be princesses or peasants; and if we 
dare to lift our poor heads in pride of birth or 
station, God will surely punish us. With a breath 
He overturns the sceptres of kings — ^with a breath 
He hurls our crowns to earth, until, cowering at 
His feet, we acknowledge our nnworthiness. It 



becomes a queen to remember that she is a 
mortal, powerless without the grace of God to do 
one good action, and wearing under the purple of 
royalty the tattered raiment of humanity. But it 
is these absurd vanities that have stirred up the 
demon of pride in your hearts,** continued the 
empress, giving a disdainful toss to the velvet 
wedding-dress ; " let us leave these wretched gew- 
gaws and betake ourselves to the purer air of our 
own rooms.** 

She waved her hand, and motioning to her 
daughters, they followed her, silent and ashamed. 
AU nad their eyes cast down, and none saw the 
tears that now fell like rain from Josepba*s eyes. 
She was thoroughly mortified and longed tor 
escape to her room ; but as she bent her head to 
take leave of the empress, the latter motioned 
her to remain. 

" I have as yet a few words to speak with you, 
my daughter,** said Maria Theresa, as she closed 
the door of her dressing-room. " Your haughty 
conduct of this day has reminded me that you 
have a sacred duty to perform. The vanities of 
the world will have less weight with you when you 
return from the graves of your ancestors. Go 'to 
the imperial vault, and learn from the ashes of the 
emperors and empresses who sleep there, the 
nothingness of all worldly splendor. Kneel down 
beside your dear father*s tomb, and pray for 
humility. Tell him to pray for mo, Josepha, for 
my crown wdghs heavUy upon my brow, and I 
fain would be at rest*' 

Josepha made no answer. She stared at her 
mother with an expression of horror and in- 
credulity, as though she meant to ask if she had 
heard her words aright 

"Well, my daughter!*' cried Maria Theresa, 
surprised at Josepha*s silence. "Why do you 
linger? Go — ^go, child, and recalling the sins 
of your life, beg pardon of God, and the blessing 
of your deceased father.** 

"Give me that blessing yourself, dear mother,** 
faltered the princess, clasping her hands, and 
looking imploringly at the empress. " My fa- 
ther's spirit is here, it is not in that fear&l 
vault'* 

The empress started. "I cannot believe,** 
said she, with severity, " that my daughter has 
cause to tremble before the ashes of her father. 
The guilty alone fear death ; innocence is never 
afraid ! ** 

" Oh, mother, mother ! I have no sin upon my 
soul, and yet I — ^** 

"And yet,** echoed the empress as Josepha 
paused. 

" And yet I shiver at the very thought of going 
thither,*' said the archduchess. "Yes, your 
miyesty, I shiver at the thought of encountering 
the black coffins and mouldering skeletons of my 
forefathers. Oh, mother, have pity on my youth 
and cowardice I Do not force me to that horrid 
place!** 

" I have no right to exempt you from the per- 
formance of this sacred duty, Josephs,*' replied 
the empress firmly. "It is a time-honored cus- 
tom of our family, that the princesses of Austria, 
who marry kings, should take leave of the graves 
of their ancestors. I cannot release the Queen 
of Naples from her duty. She is to wear the 
crown, she must bear the cross.** 

"But I dread it! I dread it so!*' murmured 
Josephs. " I shudder at the thought of Josepha's 
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corpse. I never lored her, and she died without 
forgiving me. Oh, do not force me to go alone in 
the presence of the dead ! " 

**I command you to go into the vault where re- 
pose the holy ashes of your fathers,** repeated the 
empress sternly. "Bend your lofty head, my 
daughter, and throw yourself with humility upon 
the graves of your ancestors, there to learn the 
vanity of all human greatness and human power.** 

" Mercy, mercy I ** cried the terrified girl. " I 
cannot, I cannot obey your dreadful Inchest.'* 

" Who dares say * I cannot,* when duty is in 
question?*' exclaicjied the empress. "You are 
my daughter and my subject still, and I will see 
whether you intend to defy my authority.** 

So saying, she rose and rang her little golden 
bell. " The carriage of the Archduchess Josepha,** 
said she to the page who answered the summons. 
" Let a courier be dispatched to the Capuchin 
fathers to inform them that in a quarter of an 
hour the pzinccss will visit the imperial vault. 
Now, princess,'* continued the empress as the page 
left the room, "you will not surely have the 
IVLrdihood to say again, * I cannot ? * ** 

"No,** faltered Josepha, "I will obey. But 
one thing I must ask. Does your majesty wish to 
kill me?** 

" What do you mean, child ? ** 

" I mean that I will die, if you force me to this 
vault,** replied Josepha, pale as death. " I feel it 
in the icy chill that seizes my heart even now. I 
tell you, mother, that I vrill die, if you send me to 
the fearful place where Josepha*s corpse infects 
the air with its death-mould. Do you still desire 
that I shall go?** 

" Tou need not seek to frighten me, Josepha ; 
stratagem will avail you nothing,** replied the 
empress, coldly. " It is not given to mortals to 
know the hour of their death, and I cannot allow 
myself to be influenced by such folly. Go, my 
child, there is nothing to fear ; the spirits of your 
forefathers will shield you from harm,** added she 
kindly. 

" I go,** replied Josepha ; " but my mother has 
sentenced me to death.** 

She bent her head and lefl the room. The em- 
press looked after her daughter as she went, and 
a sudden pang shot through her heart She felt 
as though she could not let her go — she felt as if 
she must call her back, and pressing her to her 
heart) release her from the ordeal wUch tried her 
young soul so fearfully. 

Just then the princess, who had reached the 
door, turned her large dark eyes with another 
look of entreaty. Tlds was enough to restore the 
empress to her self-possession. 

She would not cidl her back. She saw rather 
than heard the trembling lips that strove to form 
a last appeal for mercy, and the graceful figure 
vanished. 

When she was out of sight, all the tenderness, 
all the anxiety of the empress returned. She 
rushed forward, then suddenly stood still and sha^ 
king her head, she murmured, " No ! no ! It would 
be unpardonable weakness. I cannot yield. She 
must go to the grave of her facers." 



CHAPTER XLV. 



THE DEPABTUISE. 



The messenger had returned, the carriage wait- 
ed, and Josepha had no longer a pretext for de- 
laying her visit to the vault. She muid obey her 
mother's behest — she must perform the horrible 
pilgrimage ! Pale and speechless she suffered her 
attendants to throw her mantle around her, and 
then, as if in obedience to some invisible phantom 
that beckoned her on, she rose from her scat and 
advanced rigidly to the door. Suddenly she 
paused, and, turning to her maid of honor, she 
said, " Be so kind as to call my sister Antoinette, 
I must bid her farewell.** 

A few moments elapsed, when the door opened 
and the Archduchess Marie Antomette flew into 
her sister's arms. Josepha pressed her closely to 
her heart. 

" I could not go, my darling,** whispered she, 
"without once more seeing you. Let me look, 
for the last time, upon that sweet lace, and those 
bright eyes that are lit up with the blue of heaven. « 
Kiss me, dear, and promise not to forget me.** 

" I can never forget, never cease to love you, 
sister,** replied the diild, returning Josepha's 
caresses. " But why do you say farewell ? Why 
are you crying? Are you going to leave us al- 
ready for that young king who is to take you 
away from us ? Oh, Josepha, how can you love a 
man whom you have never seen ? ** 

" I do not love the King of Naples, dear child,*' 
said Josepha, sadly. "Oh, Antoinette! would 
you could understand my sorrows 1 " 

" Speak, dear sister,^* replied Antomette, ten- 
derly. " Am I not twelve years old, and does not 
the Countess Lerchenfeld tell me,, every time I do 
wrong, that I am no longer a child ? Tell me, 
then, what grieves you ? I will keep your secret, 
I promise you." 

" I weep,'* said Josepha, " because it is so sad 
to die bdfore one has known the happiness of 
living.*' 

"Die I*' exclaimed Antoinette, turning pale. 
" Why do you speak of dying, you who are about 
to become a queen ? ** 

"I shall never live to be a queen, ray sis- 
ter. The empress has commanded me to visit the 
imperial vault. I ao thither to-day; in a few 
days I shall be earned thither, never to return.* 
Farewell, Antoinette ; I leave you to-day, but I 
leave you for the grave.*' 

"No, no, no!*' screamed the child. "You 
shall not go. I will throw myself at the feet of 
the empress, and never rise until she has released 
you, dear sister." 

"Have you yet to learn that the empress 
never retracts her words ? It is useless. I must 
go, and my death-warrant is signed." 

" It shall not be ! " cried Antoinette, beside her- 
self with grief. " Wait, dear Josepha, until I re- 
turn. I go to obtain your release." 

" What can you say to the empress, my poor 
little one ? " 

" I will beg for mercy, and if she will not listen, 
I shall rise and tell her fearlessly, * Your majesty, 
Josepha says that you have sentenced her to 

• The prioceBA^s own words. 6co " Memoireft but la • 
Tio Frivde de Moile Antoinette,^ par Madame Campan ; 
vol i.,p.8a 
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death. No mortal has power over the life of an 
imperial princess; God alone has that power. 
My sister mast not go into the vault, for if she 
does, she dies, and that by your hand.' " 

And as the child spoke these words, she threw 
back her head, and her eyes darted fire. She 
looked like her mother. 

** I see, Antoinette," said Josepha, with a smile, 
" that you would not submit tamely to death. Tou 
have a brave soul, my little sister, and will know 
how to struggle against misfortune. But I — ^I 
have no spirit, I can only suffer and obey ; and 
before I die, I must open my heart to you — you 
shall receive my last thoughts." 

Marie Antoinette looked with tearful eyes at her 
sister, and sank, white as a lily, on her knees." 

"I am ready," said she, folding her hands, 
while Josepha bent forward, and laid her hand, as 
with a blessing, upon Antoinette's soft blond hair. 

*' When I am dead," said Josepha, **go to my 
sisters, and beg them to forgive my unkmd words. 
Tell them that I loved them all dearly. Say to 
Haria Amelia that she must pardon my uhsisterly 
conduct It arose, not from haughtiness, but from 
despair. For, Antoinette, I hated the King of 
Naples, and well I knew what a miserable fate 
awaited me as his queen. But there was no 
rescue for me, that I knew ; so I tried to hide my 
grief under the semblance of exultation. Tell her 
to foi^ve me for the sake of the tears I have shed 
in secret over this hated betrothal. How often 
have I called upon death to liberate me I and yet, 
now that the dark shadow of AzraeFs icy wing is 
upon me, I fear to die." 

<« Let me die for you, sister ! " exclaimed Antoi- 
nette, resolutely. " Give me the hood and mantle. 
I will cover my face, and no one will know that it 
is I, for I am almost as tall as you. If I never 
return from the vault alive, the empress will pardon 
you for my sake. Ob, I should die happy, if my 
death woiUd rescue you, Josepha." 

And Antoinette attempted to dnw off her sister's 
mantle, and put it around her own shoulders. But 
Josephia withheld her. 

" Dear child," said she, kissing her, " is it pos- 
nble that you are willing to die for me, you who 
are so young and happy ? " 

" For that very reason, Josephs," said Antoi- 
nette, ** it might b6 well to die. Who knows what 
sorrows the world may have in reserve for me f Let 
me die to-day, dear sister, let me — " 

At that moment the door opened, and the 
maid of honor of the Archduchess Josepha ap- 
peared. 

^' Pardon me, yonr highness," said she, depre- 
catangly. "A page of her majesty is here to 
know if yon have gone to the imperial vaults." 

" Apprise her majesty that I am about to leave,'* 
replied Josepha, with dignity. Taking Antoinette 
in her arms, she said, in a whisper: ** You see, it 
is I who must die. Farewell, dearest ; may you 
live and be happy ! " 

So saying, she tore herself away from the weep- 
ing cMld and hastened to her carriage. Antoi- 
nette, with a shriek, rushed forward to follow, but 
Josepha had fastened the door. The poor child 
sank on her knees and began to pray. But prayer 
brought no consolation. She thought of her sister 
dying from terror, and wrung her hands while she 
cried aloud. 

Suddenly she ceased, started to her feet, and the 
blood mounted to her pale face. 



*'The secret door I" excUimed she. **I had 
forgotten it" She crossed the room toward a 
picture that hung on a wall opposite, and touch- 
ing a spring in its frame, it flew back and revealed 
a communication with one of the state-apartments. 
She sprang through the opening, her golden hair 
flying out in showers behind her, her checks 
glowing, her eyes flashing, and her heart beating 
wildly as she sped through the palace to the em- 
press's apartments. The sentry would have 
stopped her ; but throwmg him off with an im- 
perious gesture, she darted through the door, and 
all ceremony forgetting, flew to the sitting-room of 
the empress, and threw herself at her mother's 
feet 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



INOCrULATION. 



Maria Theresa was standing in the embrasure 
of a window, and she scarcely turned her head as 
she heard the rustling behind her. She took no 
notice of the breach of etiquette of which Antoi- 
nette was guilty, in rushing unannounced upon her 
solitude. Her eyes were fixed upon the chapel of 
the Capuchins in whose vaults lay so many whom 
she had loved. Her heart and thoughts were 
within those gray walls, now with her husband and 
her dead children, now with Josepha, for whom 
she felt pang after pang of anxiety. In an absent • 
tone she turned and said : 

'* What brings you hither, little Antomette ? " 

'* Josepha, dear mother. Have pity on Jo- 
sepha 1" 

The empress, with a thrill of joy at her heart, 
replied, " She did not go, then ? " 

** Yes, yes, she went because you forced her to 
go, but she went with a broken heart Ob, mam- 
ma, Josepha says that the dead are waiting to take 
her with them ! May I not order my carriage and 
fly to bring her back ? " 

Maria Theresa said nothing. Her eyes turned 
first upon the beautifiil little suppliant at her feet, 
then they wandered out through the evening haze, 
and rested on the dark towers of the Capuchin 
chapel 

*^ Oh, dear mamma," continued Antoinette, " if 
I may not bring her back, at least let me share her 
danger. Be good to your poor littie Antoinette. 
You promised, if I behaved well, to do something 
for me, mamma, and now I deserve a reward, for 
Count Brandeis says that I have been a good girl 
of late. Do not shake your head, it woiud make 
me better if I went to pray with Josephs. You 
do not know how vain and worldly I am. When 
I saw Josepha's beautiful jewels I was quite en- 
vious of her ; and indeed, mamma, no one needs 
solitude and prayer more than I. Let me go 
and pray for grace by the grave of my father." 

The empress laid her hand upon her daughter's 
head, and looked at her beautiful countenance 
with an expression of deepest tenderness. 

" You are a noble-hearted chfld, my Antoinette," 
said she. ** With such sensibility as yours, you 
are likely to suffer from the faults and misconcep- 
tions of the world ; for magnanimity is so rare 
that it is often misunderstood. You would share 
your sister's danger, while believing in its reality 
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No, no, darling, I cannot accept your generous suo- 
rifice. It would be useless, for Josepba's terror 
will shorten her prayers. Before you could reach 
the chapel, she will have left it — " 

Maria Theresa paused, and again looked out 
from the window. The rolling of carriage-wheels 
was distinctly heard coming toward the palace. 
Now it ceased, and the senti^^s roice was heard at 
the gates. 

" Ah 1 " cried the empress, joyfully, " I was right 
It is Josepha. Her devotions have not been long ; 
but I will confess to you, Antoinette, that a 
weight is Hfled from my heart I have not 
breathed freely since she left my presence. Oh, I 
will forgive her for her short prayers, for they 
have shortened my miserable suspense ! " 

**Let me go and bring her to you, mamma,'* 
cried Antoinette, clapping her hands and darting 
toward the door. But the empress held her 
back. 

**No, dear, remain with me. Josepha's heart 
will reveal to her that her mother longs to wel- 
come her back." 

At that moment a page announced the Ooimt^ss 
Lerchetifcld. 

" It is not my child 1 '' cried the empress, turn- 
ing pale. 

The countess, too, was very pale, and she 
trembled as she approached the imperial mother. 

^* She is dead ! " murmured Marie Antoinette, 
dnking almost fainting to the floor. 

But the empress called out, ** Where is my 
child ? In mercy, tell me why you are here witii- 
out her?" 

** Please your majesty," replied the countess, " I 
come to beg that you will excuse her highness. 
She has been suddenly taken sick. She was lifted 
insensible to the carriage, and has not yet recov- 
ered her consciousness." 

Maria Theresa reeled, and a deathly paleness 
overspread her countenance. ** Sick I" murmur- 
ed she, with quivering lip. " What — ^what hap- 
pened?" 

'* I do not know, your nujesty. According to 
your imperial conunand, I accompanied her high- 
ness to the chapel. I went as far as the stairway 
that leads to the crypts. Her highness was 
strangely agitated. I tried to soothe her, but as 
she looked below, and saw the open door, she 
shuddered, and clinging to me, whispered: 
* Countess, I scent the loathsome corpse that even 
now stirs in its coffin at my approach.' Again I 
strove to comfort her, but all in vain. Scarcely 
able to support herself, she bade me farewell, and 
commended herself to your majesty. Then, 
clinging to the damp walls, she tottered below, 
and disappeared." 

" And did you not bold her back I " cried Marie 
.Antoinette. "You had the cruelty to leave 
he^-" 

'* Peace, Antoinette," said the empress, raising 
>her hand, imploringly. " What else ? " asiced 
she, hoarsely. 

** I stood at the head of the sturway, your ma- 
jesty, awaiting her highnesses return. For a 
while all was silent; then I heard a piercing 
shriek, and I hastened to the vault — ^" 

** Was it my child ? " asked the empress, now 
as rigid as a marble statue. 

**Ye8, your majesty. I found her highness 
kneeling, with her head resting upon the tomb of 
the emperor." 



" Insensible ? " 

" No, your majesty. I approached and found 
her icy cold, her eyes dilated, and her face cov- 
ered with drops of cold sweat She was scarcely 
able to speak, but in broken accents she related 
to me that, as she was making her way toward 
the altar at the head of the emperor's tomb, she 
suddenly became sensible ihkt something was 
holding her back. Horror-stricken, she strove to 
fly, but could not When, as she turned her head, 
she behdd the coffin of the Empress Josepha, and 
saw that from thence came the power that held 
her back. With a shriek she bounded forward, 
and fell at the foot of the emperor's tomb. I 
supported her until we reached the chapel-door, 
when she fainted, and I had to call for help to 
bear her to her carriage." 

**And now?" ask^ the empress, who was 
weeping bitterly. 

'* She is still unconscious, your majesty. Herr 
van Swieten and the emperor are at her bed- 
side." 

" And I," cried the unhappy empress, " I, too, 
must be with my poor, martyred child." 

Marie Antoinette would have followed, but her 
mother bade her remain, and hastening from the 
room, Maria Theresa ran breathless through the 
corridors until she reached her daughter's apart- 
ments. 

There, like a crushed lily, lay the fair bride of 
Naples, while near her stood her brother in speech- 
less grief. At the foot of the bed Von Swieten 
and one of the maids of honor were rubbing her 
white feet with stimulants. 

The empress laid her hand upon Josepha's cold 
brow, and turning to Van Swieten, as ^ough in 
his hands lay the fate of her child, she asked : 

"Will she die?" 

" Life and death," replied the physician, " are 
in the hands of the Lord. As long as there li 
life, there is hope." 

Maria Theresa shook her head. " I have no 
hope," said she, with the calmness of despair. 
" ^Tis the enemy of our house. Is it not, Van 
Swieten ? Has she not the small-pox ? " 

" I fear so, your majesty." 

" She must die, then — and it is I who have mur- 
dered her I " shrieked the empress, wildly ; and she 
fell fainting to the floor. 

Qb the fifteenth of October, the day on which 
Josepha was to have given her hand to the King 
of Naples, the bells of Vienna tolled her funeral 
knell. 

Not in her gilded carriage rode the fair young 
bride, but cold and lifeless she lay under the black 
and silver pall on which were placed a myrtle- 
wreath and a royal crown of gold. 

'Another spouse had claimed her hand, and the 
marriage-rites were solemnized in the still vaults 
of the chapel of the Capuchins. 

The empress had not left her daughter's room 
since the fatal day of her return from the chapel. 
With all the tenderness of her affectionate nature 
she had been the nurse of her sufiering child. 
Not a tear was in her eye, nor a murmur on her 
lips. Silent, vigilant, and sleepless, she had 
struggled with the foe that was wresting yet an- 
other loved one from her house. 

Day by day Josepha grew worse — ^until she lay 
dying. Still the empress shed no tear. Bending 
over her daughter's bed, she received her last 
sigh. And now she watched the corp.'ic, and 
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wuuld not be moved, though the emperor and Van 
Svrieten implored her to seek rest. 

When the body was removed, the poor, tearless 
moomer followed it from the room through the 
halls and gates of the palace until it was laid in 
the grave. 

Then she returned home, and, without a word, 
retired to her own apartments. There, on a table, 
lay heaps of papers and letters with unbroken 
scsUs. But the empress heeded nothing of all 
this. Maternity reigned supreme in her hearts- 
there was room in it for grief and remorse alone. 
She strode to the window, and there, as she had 
done not many days before, she looked out upon 
the gray towers of the (hapel, and thought how 
she had dnven her own precious child into the 
dismal depths of its loathsome vaults. 

The door was softly opened, and the emperor 
and Van Swieten were seen with anxious looks 
directed toward the window where the empress 
was standing. 

'* What is to be done ? " said Joseph. " How 
is she to be awakened from that fearful torpor ? " 

" We must bring about some crisis," replied 
Van Swieten, thoughtfully. *' We must awake 
both the empress and the mother. The one 
must have work — the other, tears. This frozen 
0ea of grief must thaw, or her majesty will die." 

** Doctor," cried Joseph, " save her, I implore 
you. Do something to humanize this marble 
grief." 

" I will try, your miyesty. With your permis- 
sion I will assemble the imperial family here, 
and we will ask to be admitted to the presence 
of the empress. The Archduchess Marie An- 
toinette and the Archduke Maximilian I shall not 
summon." 

Not long after, the door was once more softly 
opened, and the Emperor Joseph, followed by 
his sisters and the doctor, entered the empress's 
sitting-room. 

Maria Theresa was still erect before the win- 
dow, staring at the dark towers of the chapel. 

** Your majesty,') said Joseph, approaching, 
" your children are here to mourn with you." 

**It is well," replied Maria Theresa, without 
stirring from her position. "I thank you all 
But leave me, my children. I would mourn 
alone." 

'* But before we go, will not your majesty 
voucAsafe one look of kindness ? " entreated the 
rmperor. *^ May we not kiss your hand ? Oh, 
my beloved mother, your living children, too, 
have a right to your love I Do not turn away 
so coldly from us. Let your children comfort 
their sad hearts with the sight of your dear 
and honored countenance." 

There was so much genuine feeling in Joseph's 
voice, as he uttered these words, that his mother 
could not resist him. She turned and gave him 
her hand. 

'* God bless you, my son," said she, ** for your 
loving words. They fall like balsam upon my 
sore and wounded heart. God bless you all, my 
children, who have come hither to comfort your 
poor, sorrowing mother." 

The arehduchesses flocked, weeping to her side, 
and smiled through their tears, as they met her 
glance of love. But suddenly she started, and look- 
ed searehingly around the room. 

** Where are my little ones?" said she anx- 
iously. 



Xo one spoke, but the group all turned their 
eyes upon Van Swieten, whose presence, until 
now, had been unobserved by the empress. 

like an angry lioness, she sprang forward to 
the threshold, and laid her hand upon Van 
Swieten's shoulder. 

" What means your presence here, Van Swie- 
ten ? " cried she loudly. " What fearful message 
do you bear me now ? My chQdrcn I my children ! 
where are they ? " 

** In their rooms, your majesty," replied Van 
Swieten, seriously. *^ I came hither expressly to 
apologize for their absence. It was I who pre- 
vented them from CH)ming." 

" Why so ? " exclaimed the empress. 

" Because, your m^'esty, tiiey have never had 
the small-pox; and contact with you would be 
dangerous for them. For some weeks they must 
absent themselves from your mijesty's presence." 

" You are not telling me the truth. Van Swie- 
ten ! " cried Maria Theresa, hastily. *< My children 
are sick, and I must go to them." 

" Your majesty may banish me forever from the 
palace," sud he " but as long as I remain, you 
cannot approach your children. It is my duty to 
shield them from the infection which still clings 
to your majesty's person. Would you be the 
probable cause of their death ? " 

The earnest tone with which Van Swieten put 
this question so overcame the empress, that she 
raised both her arms, and cried out in a voice 
of piercing anguish : ** Ah ! it is I who caused 
Josepha's deau ! — ^I who murdered my unhappy 
child ! " 

These words once uttered, the icy bonds that 
had frozen her heart gave way, and Maria Theresa 
wept 

" She is saved I " whispered Van Swieten to the 
emperor. " Will you majesty now request the 
archduchesses to retire ? The empress does not 
like to be seen in tears ; and this paroxysm once 
over, the presence of her daughters will embarrass 
her." 

The emperor communicated Van Swieten's 
wish, and the princesses silently and noiselessly 
withdrew. The empress was on her knees, while 
showers of healing tears were refreshing her 
seethed heart 

" Let us try to induce her to rise," whispered 
Van Swieten. " This hour, if it please God, may 
prove a signal blessing to all Austria." 

The emperor approached, and tenderly strove 
to lift hid mother, while he lavished words of love 
and comfort upon her. She allowed him to lead 
her to a divan, where gradually the tempest of her 
grief gave place to dee^rawn sighs, and, finally, to 
peace. The crisis, however, was long and terrible, 
for the affections of Maria Theresa were as strong 
as her will ; and fierce had been the conflict be- 
tween the two. 

For some time a deep sUence reigned through- 
out the room. Finally, the empress raised her 
eyes and said, ** You will speak the truth, both of 
you, will you not ? " 

" We will, your majesty," replied the emperor 
and Van Swieten. 

** Then, Joseph, say — are my children well and 
safe?" 

" They are, my 'dearest \Qother, and but for 
the doctor's prohibition, both would have accom 
panied us thither." 

Maria Theresa then turned to the physidan. 
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"Van Swieten," said she, "you, too, must swear 
to speak the truth. I have something to ask of 
you also.** 

" I swear, your majesty,** replied Van Swieten. 

" Then say if I am the cause of my daughter*s 
death. Do not answer me at once. Take time 
for reflection, and, as Almighty God hears us, an- 
swer me conscientiously.** 

There was a pause. Nothing was heard save 
the heavy breathing of the empress, and the tick- 
ing of the golden clock that stood upon the man- 
tet. Maria Theresa sat with her head bowed down 
upon her hands; before her stood Joseph, his 
pale and noble face turned toward the physidan, 
and his eyes fixed upon him with an expression 
of deepest entreaty. Van Swieten saw the look, 
and answered it by a scarcely perceptible motion 
of his head. 

" Now, speak, Van Swieten,** satd the empress, 
raising her head, and looking him full in the face. 
" Was Josepha*s visit to the chapel-vault the cause 
of her death?** 

" No, your majesty,** said the physician gravely. 
" In ihU sense you were not guilty of her high- 
nefls*s death; for the body, in small-pox, is in- 
fected long before it shows itself on the surface. 
Had her highness received the infection in the 
crypts of the chapel, she would be still living. Her 
terror and presentiment of death were merely 
symptoms of the disease.** 

The empress reached out both her hands to 
Van Swieten, and said : " Thank you, my friend. 
You surely would not deceive me with false com- 
fort ; I can, therefore, even in the face of this 
great sorrow, find courage to live and do my 
duty. I may weep for my lost child, but while 
weeping I may feel that Heaven's will, and not 
my guilt, compassed her death. Tj^^ank you, my 
dear son, for your sympathy and tenderness. You 
will never know what comfort your love has been 
to me this day.** 

So saying, she drew the emperor close to her, 
and putting both her arms around his neck, kissed 
him tenderly. 

" Van Swieten,*' said she, then, " what do you 
mean by saying that * in this sense * I was not 
guilty of Josepha's death.** 

" I think, your majesty,** replied the emperor, 
" that I can explain those words. He means to 
say that had you yielded to his frequent petitions 
to make use of inoculation as a safeguard against 
the violence of the small-pox, our dear Josepha 
might have survived her attack. Is it not so, Van 
Swieten ? '* 

" It is, your majesty. If the empress would 
consent to allow the introduction in Austria of 
inoculation for the small-pox, she would not only 
shield her own family from danger, but would 
confer a great blessing on her subjects.** 

"Indeed, Van Swieten,*' replied the empress, 
after a pause, " what you propose seems sinful to 
me. Besides, I have heard that many who were 
inoculated for small-pox have died of its effects. 
But for this, they might hare lived for many 
years. How can I reconcile it tof my conscience 
to .assume such an awful responsibility ? '* 

" But,** urged Van Swieten, " thousands have 
been rescued, where two or three have perished. 
I do not say that the remedy is infallible ; but I 
can safely say that out of one hundred ca^cs, 
ninety, by its use, are rendered innoxious. Oh, 
your majesty I when you remember that within 



ten years five members of your family have bccp 
victims to iJiis terrific scourge — when you re 
member how for weeks Austria was in extremest 
sorrow while your majesty lay so ill, how can you 
refuse such a boon for yourself and your people ? *' 

" It is hard for me to refuse any thing to the 
one whose skilful hand restored me to life," re- 
plied the empress, while she reached her hand to 
Van Swieten. 

"My dear, dear mother!'* exclaimed Joseph, 
" do not refuse him I He asks you to save the 
lives of thousands. Think how different life 
would have .been for me had my Isabella lived I 
Think of my sisters — ^think of Antoinette and 
Maximilian, who long to be with you and cannot" 

" Doctor," said the empress, " if my children 
were inoculated, how long would it be before I 
could see them ? " 

" In two hours, your majesty ; for in that time 
the poison would have permeated thehr systems." 

By this time the empress had resumed her 
habit of walking to and fix) when she was debating 
any thing in her mind. She went on for some 
time, while Van Swieten an^ the emperor followed 
her movements with anxious looks. 

Finally she spoke. " Well, my son," said she, 
coming close to Joseph, and smiling fondly upon 
him, "I yield to you as co-regent of Austria. 
You, too, have some right to speak in this matter, 
and your wishes shall dedde mine. To you, idso, 
Van Swieten, I yield in gratitude for all that yon 
have done for me and mine. Let Austria profit 
by this new discovery, and may it prove a bless- 
ing to us all ! Are you satisfied, Joseph ? *' 

"More than satisfied,** exclaimed he, kissing 
his mother's hand. 

" Now, Van Swieten,** continued Maria Theresa, 
"hasten to inoculate my children. I long to 
fold them to my poor aching heart Remember, 
you have promised that I shall see them in two 
hours ! '* 

" In two hours they shall bo here, your majes* 
ty," said Van Swieten, as he hurried away. 

" Stop a moment,*' cried Maria Theresa. " As 
you have been the instigator of this thing, upon 
your shoulders shall fall the work that must arise 
from it I exact of you, therefore, to superintend 
the inoculation of my subjects, and your pay as 
chief medical inspector shall be five thousand 
florins. I also give my palace at Hetzendorf as a 
model hospital for the reception of the children 
of fifty families, who shall there be inoculated 
and cared for at my expense. This is the monu- 
ment I shall erect to my beloved Josepha ; and 
when the little ones who are rescued from death 
thank God for their recovery, they will pray for 
my poor child's departed soul. Does this please 
you, my son ? " 

The emperor did not answer — ^his heart was 
too full for speech. The empress saw his agita- 
tion, and opening her arms to clasp him in her 
embrace, she faltered out, " Come, dear child, and 
together let us mourn for our beloved dead." • 

• The Institatlon fonnded on that day by the emprt»M, 
went Tory Boon into operation. ETcry spring the chil- 
dren of fifty famines amone the nobles and gentry were 
reoelyed at'the hospital of Hetzendort The empress vas 
accastomed to Tlait the institution Arequently ; and at 
the end of each season, she gaye to its little inmates a 
splendid ball, which was always attended by herself and 
her danjfhtera. The festivities closed with concerts, lot- 
teries, and a prc«ent to each child. Caroline Plchler, 
" Memoirs" toI. L, p. 63. Coxe, "Hlstorj' of the Houst 
of Aus-trla,*' ^ol- v i P- 1^* 
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AN ADYJtNTUKE. 



It was a lovely day in June— one of those 
glorious days when field and wood are like a lofty 
cathedral, where the birds are the choir, and the 
wind stirring the censers of the forest perfume, is 
the otgan; while man, in ecstasy with nature's 
beauty, glances enraptured from hearen to earth 
— ^from earth again to heaven. 

But pleasantest of all on such a day are the 
reveries that come and go over the heart, under 
the shade of a noble oaJk that lifts its crowned 
head to the clouds, while birds twitter love-songs 
among its branches, and lovers lie dreaming on 
the green sward below. 

So thought a young man as he redined under 
the shadow of a tall beech-tree that skirted the 
green border of a meadow, somewhere near the 
woods around Schdnbrunn. He had fiutened his 
horse to a tree not far ofl^ and while the steed 
cropped the fresh grass, its owner revelled in the 
luxury of sylvan solitude. With an expression 
of quiet enjoyment he glanced now upon tiie soft, 
green meadow, now at the dim, shady woods, and 
then at the blue and silver sky that parted him 
from heaven. 

*<OhI how delightful it is," thought he, '<to 
drop the shackles of royalty, and to be a man I 
Oh, beautiful sky, with livery of * kaiser blue,' 
change thy hue, and hide me in a dark cloud that 
I may be safe fW>m the homage of courtiers and 
sycophants ! If they knew that I was here, how 
soon would they pursue and imprison me again in 
my gilded cage of imperial grandeur I " 

Just then, in the distance, was heard the sound 
of a hunting-horn, and the emperor's soliloquy 
was cut short An expression of annoyance was 
visible on. his features, as he listened. But in- 
stead of advancing, the sounds receded until 
finally they were lost in the sighing of the wind 
among the forest-trees. 

" l%ey have passed by," exclaimed he joyfully. 
I* This day is mine, and I am free. What a charm 
is in that word freedom t I feel it now ; no em- 
peror am I, but a man, to whom the animals will 
turn their backs, without suspecting that they re- 
fuse to look upon an anointed sovereign. But 
hark I what is that ? A doo— a tunid dofr— per- 
haps an enchanted princess who can resume her 
shape at the biddmg of a prince only. Here am 
I, sweet princess — ready, as soon as you become 
a woman, to leap into your arms." 

The emperor grasped his fowllng-pieoe that was 
leaning against the beech. But the doe caught 
the sound, raised her graceful head, and her mild 
eye sought the enemy that threatened her. She 
saw him, and as he raised the gun to take aim, 
she cleared the road with one wild bound, and in 
a few moments was lost in a thicket 

The emperor leaped on his horse, exclaiming, 
" I must catch my enchanted princess ;" and giv- 
ing his steed the rein, away they flew on the track 
of the doe; away they flew over fallen trunks 
and through brier and copse, until the panting 
steed would have recoiled before a wide hedge- 
but the emperor cried, ** Over it 1 over it I The 
princess is beyond I " and the foaming horse ga- 
thered up his forelegs for the leap. He made a 
spring, but missed, and with a loud crash, horse | 



and rider fell into the ditch on the farther side of 
the hedge. 

The emperor fell under the horse, who, in its 
efforts to rise, inflicted dreadful suffering upon its 
master. He felt that his senses were leaving him, 
and thought that he was being crushed to death. 
The load upon his breast was insufierable, and in 
his ears there came a sound like the roaring of 
the ocean. He uttered one cry for help, com* 
mended himself to Heaven, and fiunted. 

How long he lay there, he never knew. When 
he opened his weary eyes again, he lay on the 
sward near the hedge, with his head resting upon 
the lap of a beautiful girl, who was contempla- 
ting him with looks of tenderest pity. By her 
side knelt another young girl, who was bathing 
his temples with water. 

" Look, Marianne," exclaimed she joyfully, '^ he 
begins to move. Ob, dear sister, we have saved 
his life." ' 

" StiU, Eathi," whispered the other. '* He has 
not yet his senses. He looks as if he were dream- 
ing of angels. But he will soon awake." 

** I don't wonder that he dreams of angels, Ma- 
rianne, when he looks at you," said Eathi, con- 
templating her beautiful sister. " But now that 
he is safe, I will go and look after his horse. Poor 
animal I he trembles yet with fnght, and I thmk 
he has lamed his 1^. I will lead him to the 
spring where he can drink and cool his foot 
You know the curate says that water is a great 
doctor for man and beast" 

So saying she took up the bridle, and coaxing 
the horse gently, he followed her, although he 
shuddered with the pain of his limb. 

She disappeared behind a little grove of trees, 
while her sister contemplated their handsome pa- 
tient He lay perfectly quiet, his eyes open, but 
feeling too weary for speech. He felt uncertain 
whether he waked or dreamed, nor did he care ; 
for the present moment was unutterably sweet 
His pain was slight, and with his head pillowed 
upon the lap of the lovely girl whose face was 
beautiful as that of Eve in the groves of Eden, the 
emperor gazed on in rapture. 

Marianne became gradually aware that his 
glances spoke admuration, for her color slowly 
deepened, until it glowed like jthe petals of a 
newly-opened rose. The emperor smiled as he 
watched her blushes. ^ Do angels then blush ? " 
asked he sofUy.^ 

" He still dreams," said Marianne, shaking her 
head. ^ I thought just now that his senses were 
returning." 

"^ ^o^ child," replied Joseph, ** I do not dream. 
I see before me the loveliest vision that ever 
blessed the eyes of man, or else — ^I have over- 
taken the enchanted princess. Oh, princess t it 
was cruel of you to lure one over that treacherous 
hedge t " 

Marianne looked alarmed. " Poor, poor young 
man ! " munnured she in a low voice, " he is de- 
lirious. I must moisten his head again." 

She extended her hand to the httle pail that 
held the water, but Joseph caught it, and pressed 
it warmly to his lips. 

Marianne blushed anew, with painful emba^ 
rassment, and sought to withdraw her hand. 

The emperor would not yield i# *^ Let me kiss 
the hand of the angel that has rescued me from 
death," said he. ** For 'tis you, is it not^ who 
saved my life ? " 
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<* M J sister and I, sir, were coming through the 
wood/' replied Hariannei '*when we saw your 
horse galloping directly toward the hedge. We 
knew what must happen, and ran with all our 
might toward you, but before we reached you, 
the horse had made the leap. Oh, I shudder 
when I think of it!" 

And her face grew white again, while her lus- 
trous eyes were dimmed with tears. 

" Go on, go on, my — . No, I will not call you 
princess lest you should think me delirious. I am 
not delirious, beautiftil Marianne 1 but I dream, 
I dream of my boyhood and almost beUere that 
I have come upon enchanted ground. Tour sweet 
Toice— your lovely face— this delicious wood — it 
all seems like fairy-land f But speak on : where 
did you find me ? " 

** Under the horse, sir; and the first thing we 

did was to free you from its weight. We took 

the rein, and, after some efibrts, we got him to 

his feet. Eathi led him away, and I — ^I — " 

'* You, Marianne ! tell me-^what did you do ? " 

" I," said she, looking down — " I bore you as 

well as I was able to this spot I do not know how 

I did it, but finght gives one very great strength." 

" Go on, eo on ! ** 

" We had been galjhering mushrooms in the 
woods, when we saw you. As soon as Kathi had 
tied the horse, she ran for her little pail, poured 
out the mushrooms, and filHng it wilii water, we 
bathed your head until you revived. This, sir, 
is the whole history, and now that you have re- 
covered, I will help you to rise." 

"Not yet, not yet, enchantress. I cannot 
raise my head from its delicious pillow. Let me 
dream for a few moments longer. Fairy-land is 
almost like heaven." 

Marianne said no more, but her eyes sought 
the ground, and her face grew scarlet. The em- 
peror still gazed upon her wonderful beauty, and 
thought that nothing he had ever seen in gilded 
halls could approach this peasant^l, whose red 
dress and black bodice were more dazzling to his 
eyes than the laces and diamonds of all Vienna 
assembled. 

** Where ? " asked he, observing that her snowy 
shoulders were bare, " where did you get a ker- 
chief to bathe mjr head? " 

Marianne started and laid her hands upon her 
neck. "Good Heaven 1" murmured she to her- 
self; " it was the kerchief from my own bosom I " 
Unconsciously she reached her hand to take it 
from the piuL 

" What ! " sud Joseph, stopping her ; " would 
you wear that dripping kerchief? No, no I let 
the sky, the birds, and the wood-nymphs look at 
those graceful shoulders ; and if / may not look, 
I will shut my eyes." 

" Oh I do not shut your eyes ; they are blue as 
the sky itself!" replied Marianne. But as she 
spoke she drew forward the long braids that trail- 
ed behind her on the ground, and quickly un- 
twisting them, her hair fell in showers around her 
neck and shoulders, so that they were effectually 
concealed. 

" You are right," said the emperor. •* Your 
hair is as beautiM as the rest of your person. It 
surpasses the sables of a Russian princess. You 
know perfectly^ell how to adorn youiself, you 
bewitching child." 

" I did not moan to adorn myself, sir," said Ma- 
rianne. 



*' Why, then, did you cover yourself with thai 
superb mantle ? " 
" Because, sir, I — ^I was cold." 

" Are you so icy, then, that you freeze in mid- 
summer ? " 

She said nothing, but bent her head in confu- 
sion. Luckily, at that moment, Kathi came in 
sight with the horse. 

"Now, sir," exclaimed Marianne, "you can 
rise, can you not ? " 

" Not unless you help me, for my head is yet 
very light." 

" Well, sir, if that be so, then stay where you 
are, and try to sleep, while I pray to the blessed 
Virgin to protect you." 

Meanwh^e Kathi came forward, and, when she 
saw the emperor, nodded her head. 

" God be praised, sir," cried she, " you have 
your senses once morel You have gotten off 
cheaply with nothing but a blacic eye. But, bless 
me I how quiet you are, Mariaine 1 Who would 
think, that while the gentieman was out of his 
senses, you were crying as if he had been your 
sweetheart ! Why, sir, her tears fell upon your 
face and waked yoiL" 

" Pardon me," whispered Marianne, " I wiped 
them away with the kerchief." 

"Why did you deprive me of those sweet 
tears ? " whispered the emperor. But Kathi was 
talking all the while. 

"Now," continued she, "try to get up. Put 
one arm around me, and the other around Mari- 
anne, and we will set you upon your legs, to find 
out whether they are soimd. Come— one, two, 
three; now!" 

With the help of the strong peasant-gurl, the 
emperor arose and stood erect. But he complain- 
ed of dizziness, and would have Marianne to sus- 
tain him. 

She approached with a smile, while he, drawing 
her gently to his side, looked into her eyes. The 
poor girl trembled, she knew not why, for assur- 
edly she was not afraid. 

Kathi, who had gone back for the horse, now 
came up, leading him to his master. " Now," said 
she, " we are all ready to go. Your horse is a little 
lame, and not yet able to bear you. Whither 
shall we lead you, sir ? Where is your home ? " 

"My home!" exclaimed the emperor, with 
troubled mien. " I had forgotten that I had a 
home." This question had awakened him from 
his idyl. 

" Where is my home? " echoed he sadly. " It 
is in Vienna. Can you put me on the road thitiier ? " 

" That can we, sir ; l)ut it is a long way for such 
a gentieman as you to travel on foot." 

" Let us go, then, to the highway, and perhaps 
I may there find some conveyance.'* 

"Well, then," cried the gleeful Katiii, "for- 
ward, march I " 

"Not yet, Kathi. Not until I have thanked 
you for the great service you have rendered me. 
Let me give you some testimony of my gratitude. 
Before we part, let me gratify some wish^of yours. 
Speak first, Katiii." 

" H'm," said Kathi, " I have many wishes. It 
is not so easy to say what I want." 

"Well, take time, and think for a moment, 
chUd." 

Kathi looked as if she were making a bold resolve. 

" That ring upon your finger — ^Lt is the prettiest 
thing I ever saw. Will you give it to mc ? " 
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" Kathi ! *' exclidmed Mariaime, *' how can you 
ask such a thing f " 

«*.Why not?" returned Kathi, reddening; "did 
he not tell me to say what I wanted f " 

*' Tea," said Marianne in a low voice, " but it 
may be a gift— perhaps it is from his sweet- 
heart I " 

"No, Marianne," replied the emperor sadly, "I 
have no sweetheart No one cares whether I 
gire or keep the ring. Take it, Kathi." 

Kathi held out her hand, and when it had been 
placed upon her finger she turned it around to see 
it glisten, and laughed for joy. 

" And you, Marianne," said Joseph, changing 
his tone as he addressed the beautiful creature 
who stood at his side, " tell me your wish. Let 
it be something hard to perform, for then I shall 
be all the happier to grant it" 

But Marianne spoke not a word. 

" Why, Marianne," cried Kathi impatiently, 
** do you not see that he is a rich and great lord, 
who will give you any th^ng you ask ? Why do 
you stand so dumb ? " 

" Gome, dear Marianne," whispered the emper- 
or, " have you no wish that I can gratify ? " 

" Tes, sir," cried Marianne, in a voice scarcely 
audible. 

"Speak it, then, sweet one, and it shall be 
grant^." 

" Then, sir," said Marianne, her cheeks glow- 
ing, though her eyes were still cast down, " my 
father's house is hard by. Come and rest awhile 
under his roof, and let me give you a glass of 
milk, and to your horse some fresh hay." 

The emperor seemed to grow very weak while 
Marianne syoke, for he^clung to her as though he 
had been afraid to fall * 

" Yes, Marianne," replied he, " and God bless 
you for the kind suggestion I Let me for once 
forget the world and imagine that I, too, am a 
peasant, with no thought of earth beyond these 
enchanted woods. Take me to the cottage where 
your father lives, aud let me eat of his bread. I 
am hungry." 

And the emperor, with his strange suite, set 
off for the cottage of Conrad the peasant 



OnAPTER XLVin. 

THE JUDGMENT OT SOLOMON. 

Old Conrad stood in his doorway, shading his 
old eyes from the sunbeams, while he looked 
anxiously down the road that led to the village. 
It was noonday, and yet the hearth of the 
kitchen was empty and cold. No kettle was on 
the hob, no platter upon the table. And yet his 
daughters had started eariy for the woods, and 
surely they must have gathered their mushrooms 
hours ago. 

The old peasant began to be anxious. If it 
had been Kathi alone, it would have been easy 
enough to guess at the delay. She was gossiping 
with Valentine, and forgetting that she had father 
or sister, home or dinner. But Marianne was 
along, and she never flirted or loitered. What 
could be the matter ? But — what was that com- 
ing up the road? Marianne! Yes, truly, Ma- 



rianne with a fine lord at her side, who seemed 
closer to her than propriety seemed to allow. 

" Gracious Heaven I " tiiought the old man, 
"what has come over my bashful Marianne? 
What would the villagers say if they should see 
her now? And what comes behind? Kathi, 
with a horse. Are the maidens bewitched ? " 

They came nearer; and now Kathi, from the 
top of her voice, bade him good-day. 

"Are we not fine, father ? " cried she, with a loud 
laugh. But Marianne, coming forward with the 
emperor, bent gracefully before her old father. 

" See, dear father," said she in her soft, musical 
tones, "we bring you a guest who to-day will 
share our humble dinner with us." 

" A guest whose life has been saved by your 
daughters," added Joseph, extending his hand. 

"And a very rich somebody be must be, 
father," cried Kathi, " for see how he has paid U3 
for our help. Look at this brave ring, how it 
glistens ! It is mine ; and Marianne might have 
had as much if she had chosen. But what do 
you think she asked him? — ^to come home and 
get a glass of milk ! " 

" That was well done of my Marianne," said 
the father, proudly. " It would have been a pity 
not to let me see the brave gentleman, if indeed 
you have been so happy as to save his life. Come 
in, my lord, come in. You are welcome. What 
we have we give cordially." 

"And therefore what you give will be gratefully 
received," replied the emperor, entering and seat- 
ing himself. 

" Now, sir," said Marianne, " I will go and pre- 
pare the dinner." So saying, she passed into the 
cottage kitchen. 

" That is a beaudful maiden," said Joseph, look- 
ing wistfully after the graceful figure as it disap- 
peared. 

" They are my hearths joy, both of them," re- 
plied Conrad. "They are brisk as &wns, and 
Industrious as bees. And yet I am often sad as I 
look at them." 

" Why so ? " 

" B^ause I am old and poor. I have nothing 
to leave them, and when I die, they will have to 
go to service. That frets me. It is because I 
love the maidens so dearly that I am troubled 
about them." 

" Let their poverty trouble you no longer, my 
friend. I will provide for them. I have it in my 
power to make them both comfortable, and thai 
they shall be, I promise you." 

The old man spoke his thanks, and presently 
came Marianne to announce the dinner. It was 
served in an arbor covered with honeysuckles and 
red beans, and the emperor thought that he had 
never had a better dinner in his imperial palace. 
The shackles of his greatness had fallen from 
him, and he drank deeply of the present hour, 
without a thought for the morrow. Marianne was 
at his side, and as he looked into the lustrous 
depths of her dark eyes, he wished himself a 
peasant that he might look into them forever. 

Meanwhile Elathi and her father walked to- 
gether in the garden. They were both examining 
the diamond ring, and the hearts of both were 
filled with ambitious thoughts and hopes. 

" lie must be very rich," saiO Kathi, in a low 
voice. " He has fallen in love with Marianne, 'tis 
plain, and she has only to ask and have any thing 
she likes. Look, father, he is kissing her ! But 
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don't let them eee you. The more he loves her, 
the more he will give ub. But yoa must speak to 
Marianne, father. She is as silly as a sheep, aud 
doesn't care whether we are poor or rich. Call 
her here, and tell her that she must ask for a 
great sum of money— enough for us to buy a fine 
farm. Then Valentine will marry me at once, and 
I shall be able to give a wedding-dress to all the 
other maidens in £e village." 

''But suppose that the lord should want Mari- 
anne ? " asked Conrad, turning pale. 

Kathi still held up her ring, and she turned 
toward the sun until it seemS to be in a blaze. 
** Look, father," said she, in a low tone, " look." 

The eyes of the old man were fixed upon the 
jewel ; and strange hopes, with which, until now, 
he had been unacquainted, stirred his heart. The 
serpent had found its way into Eden, and it spoke 
to both in the glitter of this unhappy ring. 

"Father," said Kathi, at length, "if Marianne 
had such a ring as this on her finger she would 
find many hundred wooers who would forgive her 
for having had one before them." 

" Silence ! " cried the old man. " If your mother 
were alive to hear these guilty words, she would 
think that you were no longer innocent yourself. 
How I wish she were here in this trying hour ! 
But since you have no parent but me, I must pro- 
tect you from shame." * 

With these words the old man walked reso- 
lutely to the arbor, followed by Eatbi, who im- 
plored him not to ruin their fortunes. 

"My lord," said Conrad, "the day wanes. If 
you intend to reach Vienna to-night, you have no 
time to lose." 

"Alas I " thought Joseph, "my dream is over. 
You are rights" said he to the peasant, "un- 
less you will shelter me to-night" 

" I have but one bed in my house, sir," replied 
Conrad, "and that is in the little room of my 
danghters." 

" Then let me sleep there," said Joseph, with 
the arrogance of one accustomed to command. 

"Ohl" faltered Marianne, springing to her 
Other's side, as though she would seek protection 
from these ensnaring words. 

But Kathi shook her sister's arm, and survey- 
ing her blushing face, exclaimed with a loud 
laugh, " You are a fool. What harm can it do us, 
if the gentleman sleeps in our room ? We can 
make ourselves a bed of hay on the floor, and 
give him the bedstead. No one will ever think 
any the less of us." 

"I think so, too," said Joseph, who was now 
resolved to see of what stuff the peasant was 
made. "Do not hesitate so. Let me sleep in 
your daughters' room, and I will give you a hand- 
ful of gold for my lodging." 

Kathi gave a cry of delight^ and going close to 
her father, she whispered, " Father, you will not 
refuse! Thmk— a handful of gold I We will be 
the richest fanners in the village ! There are two 
of us — there can be no danger." 

"Well!" asked Joseph, impatiently, "have 
you decided ? Did you not tell me that you were 
poor ? and is this not an opportunity I offer you 
to enrich your daughters ? " 

" Su*," replied the old man, solemnly, " I do not 
know^ whether this opportunity may not be for 
evil, instead of good. I am a poor and simple 
farmer, and cannot decide for myself whether the 
mere fact of your sleeping in the same room with 



my daughters is right or not Our curate is a 
very holy man ; I will apply to him for advice." 

"Very well," said Joseph, "go and fetch )nm^ 
he shall decide." 

Old Conrad left the garden, followed again by 
Kathi, who was resolved to leave the great lord 
alone with her sister. Marianne, who before had 
been so happy and unembarrassed, now started 
forward with the intention of going with her 
father. But the emperor would not allow it He 
caught her by both hands and held her fast 
" Stay, frightened doe," said he softly. " You are 
right, dear child, to tremble before men, for they 
are fbll of deceit ; but do not be afraid of me ; I 
will not harm you." 

Marianne raised her dark, tearful eyes to his 
face, and gradually a smile lit up her lovely fea- 
tures. 

"I believe you, my lord," said she. "You 
have, perhaps, idready seen that I would do any 
thing on earth for you, were it even to give up 
my life ; but for no one would I do that which my 
mother would blame if she were living-~on no 
account would I do that which I might not tell in 
prayer to my heavenly Father." 

The emperor looked once more at her lovely 
face. 

" Oh, Marianne ! why are you a peasant ! " ex- 
claimed he. Then raising his eyes to heaven. 
" Almighty God," contmucS he, " shield her from 
harm. In Tby presence I swear to protect her 
honoiv— even from myself." 

At that moment old Conrad appeared in the 
road. At his side was a little old man in a faded 
cassock, whose spare white hair scarcely covered 
his bald head. 

Joseph came forward, holding Marianne by the 
hand. Kathi darted from the house, laughing vo- 
ciferously. The priest advanced, hia eyes fixed 
upon the face of the stranger All at once, point- 
ing with his finger to Joseph, he cried out : 

"Conrad, a great honor has befallen your 
house. Your guest is the emperor ! " 

" The emperor ! " exclaimed three voices— two 
m joyous tones, the third with the cry of despair. 

Conrad and Kathi were on their knees ; Mari- 
anne leaned deathly pale against the arbor. 

"Yes, father," replied Joseph, mastering his 
annoyance at the revelation ; " yes, I am the em- 
peror. But, my friends, do not offer me such 
homage as belongs to God alone. Rise, Conrad. 
Old men should not kneel before young ones. 
Rise, KathL Men should kneel before pretty 
maidens, no matter whether they be princesses or 
peasants. And now, father, hear my petition. I 
am tired and suffering. I have had a fall from 
my horse, and I do not wish to go to-night to 
Vienna. I have offered this old man a handful of 
gold to give me his only bed — ^the one in his 
daughters' room. But he will not give his con- 
sent without your approval. Decide between us, 
and remember who it is that asks for lodging 
here." 

The head of the old priest sank upon his 
breast. 

"Oh," thought Kathi, "I hope he will say 
yes." 

Marianne made not a movement, while her 
father looked anxiously toward the priest. 

" Well, father, well," cried Joseph. " You say 
nothing — and yet I have told you that the emper- 
or craves a night's lodging in the room of these 
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yoimg girlB. Tou see that I ask where I might 
oommand. I should think that the lord of the 
whole land is also lord of the little room of two 
peasant-girls." 

** Yes, your m^jestj. You are lord of the room, 
bat not of the honor of these peasant-girls," re- 
plied the curate, raising his eyes, and steadily 
meeting those of Joseph.* 

" Nobly answered, father," replied the emperor, 
taking the old priest's hand, and pressing it be- 
tween his own. " Had you decided otherwise, I 
would not have forgiven you. Before the servant 
of the Lord, the claims of the sovereign are on 
an equality with those of his subject. Pardon 
me, Conrad, for testing your honor as I did, and 
accept my horse as a token of my respect If 
you should ever wish to sell him, bring him to the 
imperial stables, and he will be ransomed by me 
for a thousand florins." 

'* Ob, your majesty," said the happy old man, 
** I shall die content — ^for my children are provid- 
ed for." 

** Now we are rich," cried Eathi, '* the best 
match in the village will be proud to marry dther 
one of us." 

The emperor, meanwhile, took out his pocket- 
book, and, tearing out a leaf, wrote some words 
jponit. 

Folding the paper, he advanced to Marianne, 
and handing it to her, said : 

'* My dear child, when your father presents this 
paper to the marshal of my household. Count 
Bosenberg, he will give him in return for you five 
hundred florins." 

** Five hundred florins I " exclaimed Eathi, with 
envious looks. 

'* Take the paper, Marianne," pleaded the em- 
peror. ** It is your dowry." 

Marianne raised her tearfhl eyes, bat her hands 
did not move to take the gift. She reflected for 
a moment, and then spoke. 

*^Five hundred florins," echoed she, "is not 
that a large sum ? " 

" It is, my child ; " replied Joseph. 

" More than the value of the ring you gave my 
sister, is it not ? " asked she. 

The emperor looked disappointed. ^ Yes, Mari- 
anne," replied he, with a sigh. " You have no 
reason to envy your sister. Eathi's ring is not 
worth more than a hundred florins." 

He still held the paper in his hands. Suddenly 
Marianne took it from him, and crossed over to 
her sister. 

** You hear, Eathi," said she, " you hear what 
the emperor says. This paper is worth flve tunes 
as much as your ring. Let us exchange." 

So saying, she held out the paper, while Eathi 
with a scream of delight, snatched it from her 
hand, and as qaick as thought, drew the ring from 
her own finger. 

" If you repent your bargain, Marianne," sud 
she, " so much the worse for you. The dowry is 
mine — and mine it shall remain." 

Marianne did not listen. She placed the ring 
upon her own hand, and contemplated it with a 
fonile of satisfaction. Then going up to the priest, 
■he addressed him with a grace that would have 
been winning in a countess. 

'* Father," said she, " you have heard the ex- 
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change that Eathi and I have made. The dowry 
is hers — ^the ring is mine. As long as I live, I 
shall wear this token of my emperor's condescend- 
ing goodness. And when I die, father, promise 
me that my ring shall go with me to the grave." 

The emperor, all etiquette forgetting, made a 
step forward, with his arms extended. But re- 
covering himself, he stopped ; his arms dropped 
heavily to his side, and he heaved a deep, deep 
sigh. 

Instead of approaching Marianne, he drew near 
to the priest 

" Father," said he, " my mother will perhaps 
feel some anxiety on my account Will you be so 
kind as to accompany me to the post-house, 
where I may perhaps be able to procure some 
vehicle for Vienna." 

** I am ready, your majesty," replied the cu- 
rate ; ** and if it pleases you, we will set out at 
once." 

" So be it," sighed Joseph. " Farewell, Con- 
rad," continued he ; " hearken to the counsels of 
your excellent pastor, for he is a faithful servant 
of God. Farewell, Eathi ; now that you have a 
dower, you will speedily find a husband. Let me 
be godfather to the first baby." 

Eathi blushed and laughed, while the emperor 
turned to the pale Marianne. He took her hand, 
and, pressing it to his lips, he said to the priest, 
who was looking on with anxious eyes — 

" A man has the right to kiss the hand of a 
lovely and ixmocent girl like this, even though he 
have the misfortune to be bom an emperor. Has 
he not^ father ? " 

Without waiting for an'answer, Joseph dropped 
the poor little cold hand, and turned away. 

The old priest followed, while Conrad and his 
daughters looked on, scarcely crediting the evi- 
dence of their senses. 

The emperor had reached the cottage-gate, 
when suddenly he turned, and spoke again. 

" Marianne, one last request Will you give 
me the kerchief with which you were bathing 
my head to-day ? The evening air is cool about 
my throat I am subject to hoarseness." 

Marianne was trembling so that she could not 
answer. But Eathi came forward, and taking 
the kerchief from a rosebush where it had been 
hung to dry, she ran forward, and gave it into 
the emperor's hands. 

He bowed, and continued his way. 

Marianne gazed wistfully down the road at the 
tall and noble form that was disappearing from 
her sight — ^perhaps forever. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

TWO AFFIANOBD QUEENS. 

There was great activity in the private apart- 
ments of the empress. Maria Theresa, whose 
forenoons were usually dedicated to business of 
state, was now engaged in giving audience to 
jewellers, oiilliners, and mantuamakers. 

For whom were these preparations ? No one 
knew, although every one desired to know. The 
secret seemed especially to interest the two young 
Archduchesses Caroline and Marie Antoinette. 
These silks, satins, laces, and jewels signified-^ 
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marriage. Of that, there could be no doubt 
But who was to be the bride ? The Archduchess 
EUzaoeth was past thirty. Could it be that there 
was any truth in the rumor of a projected mar- 
riage between herself and the old King of France ? 
She was tired of life at the court of Austria, and 
would hare welcomed the change, had the nego- 
tiations which were pending on that subject ever 
come to any thing. But they did not* 

Caroliiie and Marie Antoinette were very in- 
credulokis when it was hinted that thdr mother's 
prepaiatlons were intended for their eldest sister. 
They laughed at the absurdity of Elizabeth's faded 
pretf/nsions. 

^' It must be I that am about to be mamed," 
said Caroline, as she entered her little sister's 
room one morning, in full dress. '^ The empress 
has commanded my presence in her cabinet to- 
day, and that betokens something unusual and 
important But bless me! you, too, are in full 
dress?" 

"Yes," said Marie Antoinette, laughing, and 
echoing her sister's words, " it must certauily be 
my^df that is about to be married, for the em- 
press has commanded my presence in her cabi- 
net, and, of course, she has something of great 
importance to communicate." 

" How ! You also ? » exclaimed Caroline. " At 
what hour f " 

"At twelve exactly, your highness," answered 
Marie Antoinette, with a deep courtesy. 

" The same hour. Then we must go together. 
I suppose that the empress intends to propose 
a husband for me, and a new tutor for you, 
Antoinette." 

" Pray, why not a husband f " laughed Marie 
Antoinette. 

"Because, you saucy child," replied her sis- 
tfr, "husbands are not dolls for little ^s to 
play with." 

Marie Antoinette tossed her pretty head, say- 
ing, " Let me tell you, Caroline, that little girls 
are sometimes as wise as their elders, and I 
shall give you a proof of my superior wisdom, 
by not returning irony for irony. Perhaps it 
may be you who is to be married — ^perhaps it 
may be both of us. Thero are more crowns 
in Europe than one. But hark! there sounds 
the clock. The empress expects us." 

She gave her hand to her sister, and the two 
princesses went laughing together to their moth- 
er's room. 

The empress received them with an affectionate 
smile, and although her daughters were accus- 
tomed to stand in her presence, to4ay she told 
them to sit on either side of her. 

Tbcy were both beautiful, and their mother 
surveyed them with pride and pleasure. 

"Come, dear children," said she, "we will 
banish etiquette for a while. To-day I am no 
empress, I am but a mother. But why do you 
both smile so significantly at one another? Are 
you guessing at what is to be the subject of our 
interview ? " 

" What can it be, your majesty," said Caroline 
I g^ylyi " bu^ the explanation of tlie riddle that has 

* Thoy were frustrated by the Countess da Barry, who 
never forgave the Duke de Gholsenl for entertaining the 
project Da Barry prevailed apon the king to say that he 
was too old to marry, and she revenged herself *on Choi- 
seol by bringing about his disgrace. Alex. Dnmas, ^* His- 
tory of Loui«» XV." 



been puzzling all the brains ui the palace for « 
month past ? " 

" You have guessed," answered Karia TheresiL 
laughing. "It is of your own marriage that f 
would speak. I have accepted a crown for you, 
my Caroline, and the ambassador who will con 
duct you to your kingdom is already on his way. 
Your irowMau is magnificent and worthy of a 
queen. Your fair brow was made for a royal dia- 
dem, and in yonder room lies one that is made up 
of a constellation of diamonds." 

" But the king — the man — ^who is he ? " asked 
Caroline anxiously. "Tell me, your majesty, to 
whom I am affianced ? " 

The empress's brow grew ruffled. 

" My daughter," said she, " a princess marries 
not a king, but a kingdom. It is given to few 
mortals wearing crowns to add to Sbeir royalty 
domestic happiness. It becomes you more to ask 
whether you are to be a great and powerful 
queen, than the name of the man who is to place 
his crown upon your head."^ 

The princess was silent, but she said to herself^ 
" If she means to hand me over to the horrid old 
King of France, I shall say emphatically — ^Ko I " 

The empress went on. "Diplomacy is the 
wooer of royal maidens, and diplomacy has chosen 
you both. For you, too, my little Antoinette, are 
promised to the heir of a crown." 

Marie Antoinette nodded to Caroline. " I told 
you so," said she. " Mamma did not call me hiUier 
to propose a new tutor." 

" Yes, my dear," said the empress, laughing. 
"I did call you hither for that object also. A 
little girl who is destined to reign over one of the 
greatest nations in the world, must prepare her- 
self oonsdentiously to fill her station worthily. 
You have a noble mission, my child; through 
your mania^e the enmity so long subsisting be- 
tween Austna and France shall be converted into 
amity and concord." 

"France 1 " screamed Antoinette. " Your mi^es- 
ty would surely not marry me to the horrid old 
Louis XV. ! " 

" Oh no 1 " replied the empress, heartily amused. 
" You are affianced to his grandson, who one of 
these days will be called Louis XYI." 

Marie Antoinette uttered a cry and started from 
her seat "Oh, my God i " exclaimed she. 

"What— what is the matter?" cried Marin 
Theresa. " Speak my child, what ails you ? " 

" Nothing," murmured Antoinette, shaking her 
head sadly. "Your majesty would only laugh." 

" What is it ? I insist upon knowing why it 
is that you shudder at the name of Louis XYI. ? 
Have you heard aught to his disadvantage ? Has 
your brother the emperor — " 

" No, no," interrupted Marie Antoinette, quick- 
ly, " the emperor has never mentioned his name 
to me. No one has ever spoken disparagingly of 
the dauphin in my presence. What made me 
shudder at the mention of his title, is the recol- 
lection of a fearful prophecy which was related to 
me yesterday, by my French teacher, as we were 
reading the history of Catherine de Medicis." 

" TeU it to me, then, my daughter." 

" Since your mi^esty commands me, I obey," 
said the young girl, gracefully inclining her head. 
"Catherine de Meaicis, though she was very 
learned, was a very superstitious woman. One of 
her astrologers owned a magic looking-glass. He 
brought it before the queen, and she commanded 
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him to show her in the.mirror the destiny of her 
royal house. He obeyed, and drew back the 
curtain that covered the face of the looking-glass." 

** And what did she see there f " asked the em- 
press, with interest 

Marie Antoinette continued: "She saw the 
lily-decked throne of France; and upon it ap- 
peared, one after another, her sons, Henry, 
Francis, and Charles. Then came her hated son- 
in-law, Henry of Navarre ; after him, Louis XIII. 
— ^tben his grandson, Louis XIY., then Louis XV." 

"And what then?" 

*'Then she saw nothing. She waited a few 
moments after Louis XY. had disappeared, and 
then she saw a figure with a crown upon his head, 
but this figure soon was hidden by a cloud ; and, 
in his place, the throne was filled with snakes 
and cats, who were tearing each other to pieces." 

^* Fearful sight!" said Maria Theresa, rising 
from her seat and walking about the room. 

'* Jt was fearfiil to Catherine do Medicis, your 
m^esty, for she fainted. Now you know why I 
dread to be the bride of the one who is to be 
called Louis XVL" 

The empress said nothing. For a while, she 
itent to and fro through the room ; then she re- 
sumed her seat, and threw back her proud head 
with a forced smile. 

" These are silly fables," said she, ** tales with 
wliich nurses might frighten little children, but 
only fit to provoke laughter from rational beings." 

** Pardon me, your majesty," interposed Antoi- 
nette, '* but Louis XV. is not too rational to be 
affected by them." 

•* How do you know that, child ? " 

" I know it, your majesty, because Monsienr 
le Mattre, who published &is prophecy in his 
journal ^L^Espion Twre^^ was imprisoned for fif- 
teen years in the Bastile, on account of it H^ 
is still there, although he has powerful Mends 
who have interceded for him in vain." * 

" And Aufresne told you aU this ? " 

" Yes, your majesty." 

"He ought to go to the Bastile with Le 
Maitre, then. But I hope that my little Antobiette 
has too much sense to be affected by Aufresne^s 
nonsense, and that she will accept the husband 
whom her sovereign and mother has chosen for 
her. It is a bright destiny, that of a Queen of 
France ; and if snakes and cats should come near 
your throne, you must tread them under foot 
Look up, my child, and have courage. In two 
years you will be the bride of the dauphin. Pre- 
pare yourself meanwhile to be a worthy represent- 
ative of your native Austria. The Queen of 
France must, as far as she is able, assimilate 
herself to the customs and language of her people. 
With that intention, Prince Kaunits has commis- 
sioned the Duke de Choiseul to select you a new 
teacher. He will be accompanied by two French 
ladies of honor. These people, my dear, are to 
form your manners according to the requirements 
of court etiquette in France; but in your heart, 
my child, I trust that you will always be an 
Austrian. That you may not be too French, 
Gluck will continue to give you music lessons. 
I flatter myself that the French cannot compete 
witiii us in music. Study well, and try to deserve 
the brilliant destmy in store for you." 

* BwlDbnmo, pw 00. 



She drew Antoinette dose to her and kissed her 
fondly. 

" I will obey your majesty in all things," whis- 
pered the child, and sadly she resumed her seat 

"Now, Caroline," continued the empress, "a 
word with you. You see with what modesty and 
submission your sister has accepted her destiny. 
Follow her example, and prepare yourself to re- 
ceive your affianced husband, Ferdinand of Na- 
ples." 

It was Caroline, now, who turned pale and shud- 
dered. She uttered a cry of horror, and raised 
her hands in abhorrence. " Never I Never, your 
majesty," cried she, " I cannot do it You would 
not be so unnatural as to — ^*' 

" And why not ? " asked the empress, coldly. 
' " Because Ood Himself has declared against our 
alliance with the King of Naples. He it is who 
interposed to save my sisters from this marriage. 
In mercy, my mother, do not sentence me also to 
death!" 

The empress grew pale, and her Up quivered. 
But Maria Theresa was forever warring with her 
own emotions, so that nothing was gained for 
Caroline by this appeal to her maternal love. 

"What!" exdauned she, recovering her self- 
possession, " do yo« also seek to frighten me? I 
am not the cowardly simpleton for which you 
mistake me. As if the King of Naples were a 
vampire, to murder his wives at dead of night I 
No, Caroline, no 1 If it has pleased the Ahnightjr 
to afflict me, by taking to Himself the two dear 
children who were to luive been Queens of Naples^ 
it is a sad coinddenoe — nothing more." 

*' But I cannot marry him I " cried Carolme, 
wringing her hands ; " I should be forever sedng 
at his side the spectral figures of my dead sisters. 
Mother, dear mother, have pity on me 1 " 

" Have pity on her 1 " echoed Antoinette, kneel* 
ing at the empress's feet 

" ihiouj^ ! " exclaimed Maria Theresa, in a com- 
manding voice. " I have spoken, it is for you to 
obey ; for my word has been ^ven, and I cannot 
retract If, as your mother, i feel my heart grow 
weak with sympathy for your weakness, as your 
empress, I spurn its cowardly promptings; for 
my imperial word shall be held sacred, if it cost 
me my life. Rise, both of you. It ill becomes 
the Queens of France and Naples to bow their 
knees like beggars. Obedience is more praise- 
worthy than humiliation. Go to your apartments ; 
pray for courage to bear your crosses, and God's 
blessing will shield you from all evil" 

** I will pray God to give me grace to die in 
His favor," faltered Caroline. 

"I wiU pray Him to take my life at once, rather 
than I should live to share the destiny of Louis 
XYL ! " whispered Antoinette, while the two im- 
perial nuirtyrs bowed low before their mother, and 
retired each to her room. 

Maria Theies.i looked after their sweet, childish 
figures, and when the door had closed upon them, 
she buried her face in the cushions of the sofa 
where they had been sitting together, and wept 

"My children I my children 1 Each a queen, 
and both ia tears ! Oh, Heavenly Father, grant 
that I may not have erred, in forcing this weight 
of royalty upon their tender heads. Mother of 
God, thou hast loved a child 1 By that holy love, 
pray for those who would £aint if thdr crowns 
should be of thorns 1 " 
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CHAPTER L. 
/ 

TEE DINNER AT THE FBENOH AMBASSADOR'S. 

Prince Ejlunitz sat lazily reclining in his arm- 
chair, playing with his jewelled snuff-box and listenr 
ing with an appearance of unconcern to a man, 
who, in an attitude of profoundest respect, was re- 
lating to him a remarkable story of a young em- 
peror and a beautiful peasant-girl, in which there 
was much talk of woods, diamonds, milk, and an 
Arabian steed. 

The smile that was upon the face of the minister 
might either betoken amusement or incredulity. 

The jdetectiye was at that period of his story 
where the emperor parted from old Conrad and 
his daughters. He now paused to see the effect 
9f his narratioxL 

" Very pretty, indeed," said the prince, nod- 
ding his head, " but romances are out of fsishion. 
In these days we prefer truth." 

" Does your highness suppose I am not speak- 
ing truth ? " said the man. 

Kaunitz took a pinch of snuff, and replied cold- 
ly, ** I suppose nothing about it. Somebody, I 
know, has been playing upon your love of the 
marvellous. I know that you are not telling me 
the truth." 

" Tour highness I " exclaimed Eberhard, with 
the air of an injured man, *^ no one can impose 
upon my credulity, for I believe nothing but that 
which I see. I had this adventure from old 
Conrad himself, and I saw him receive a thousand 
ducats for the horse. In the joy of his foolish old 
heart, he told me the whole story; and as he saw 
the deep interest which I felt in the tale, he in- 
vited me to his house, where I saw the beautiful 
Harianne, with her diamond on her finger." 

^ Then you acted like a fool ; for the emperor 
knows you as well as all Vienna does, and he will 
be furious when he discovers that we have been 
watching his pastoral amours." 

" Indeed, your highness is right, I would be a 
poor fool to go there without great precaution ; 
for, as you very justly remarked, I am well known 
in Yienna. But when I made the old peasant^s 
acquaintance I was disguised, and I defy anybody 
to know me when I choose to pla^ incognito, I 
wore a gray wig and a black patch over one eye. 
In this dress I visited them, and had the story all 
over again, with variations, from, that coquettish 
viUage beauty, Kathi." 

" How long ago ? " 

** Three weeks, your highness." 

** How many times since then has the emperor 
visited his inamorata t " 

**Six times, your highness. Old Conrad has 
bought a farm, where he lives in a handsome 
house, in which each of his daughters now has a 
room of her own. Marianne's room opens on the 
garden, where the emperor drinks his milk and 
enjoys the privilege of her society." 

** Have the girls any lovers ? " 

**0f course, your highness; but they have 



grown so proud that Eathi will have nothing to 
say to her sweetheart, Valentine ; while Marianne, 
it is said, has never encouraged any of the young 
men in the village. Indeed, they are aSl afraid 
of her." 

" Because they know that the emperor honors 
her with his presence ? " 

*' No, your highness, the emperor has not al- 
lowed the family to whisper a word of his agency 
in their newly-gotten wealth. They give out that 
it is a legacy." 

"Do the emperor and Marianne see one another 
in secret, without the curate and the father's 
knowledge ? " 

Eberhard shrugged his shoulders. "Day be- 
fore yesterday, Marianne went alone to the woods 
to gather mushrooms, and never came home until 
dusk. She had been lost in the woods. It was 
the day on which the emperor was to visit the 
£Eurm, but he did not come. Perhaps he got lost 
too. To-morrow, Marianne is to gather mush- 
rooms again. I, too, shall go — ^to cut wood." 

" Is that all ? " asked Eaunitz. 

" That is all, for to-day, your highness." 

" Very welL Go home and invent a continua- 
tion of your story. Let no one know of it mean- 
while except mysel£ You can boast of more than 
some poets and litercUi can say, for you have 
amused me, and I will reward you. Here are two 
gold ducats for you." 

Eberhard bowed low as he received them, but 
when he had left the room, and was out of sight 
of Eaunitz, he turned toward the dopr mutter- 
ing, " As if I were such a fool as to sell my pre- 
cious secret to you for two paltry ducats I I know 
of others who will pay me for my news, and they 
shall have it." 

Meanwhile Eaunitz, buried in his arm-chair, 
was revolving the story in lus mind. 

" An emperor, a widower of two wives," said 
he to himself^ " and he treats us to an idyl of the 
genuine Gessner stamp I An imperial Damon 
who spends his time twining wreaths of roses with 
his Phillis ! Well— he had better be left to play 
the fool in peace ; his pastoral will keep him from 
meddling in state affairs. Men call me the coach- 
zoan of European politics ; so be it, and let no one 
meddle with my coach-box. That noble empress 
is of one mind with me, but this emperor would 
like to snatch the reins, and go careering over the 
heavens for himself. 80 much the better if he 
flirts and drinks milk with a dairy-maid. But 
how long will it last ? Eberhard, of course, has 
gone to Porhammer, who being piously disinclined 
to such little pastfmes, will go straight to the em- 
press ; and then Damon will be reproved, and I — 
I may fall under her displeasure for having known 
and concealed her son's intrigue. What shall I 
do ? Shall I warn the emperor so that he can 
carry off his Semele, atid go on with his amours ? 
Or shall I — ^bah ! Let things shape themselves. 
What do I care for them all ? I am the coachman 
of Europe, and they are my passengers." 

So saying, Eaunitz threw back his head, and, 
being alone, indulged himself in a chuckle. It 
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waa speedily smothered, however, for three taps at 
the door announced the approach of the minister's 
Talet 

'* The fool intends to remind me that it is time 
to dress,*' said he to himself. " There must be 
some important engagement on hand to make 
him so audacious. Gome in, Hippolytel — Any 
engagement for dinner?*' asked he, as Hippo- 
lyte made his appearance. 

" So please your highness, you dine to-day with 
the French ambassador." 

«* What o'clock is it?" 

" Three o'clock, your highness." 

" It is time. Tell the cook to send my dinner 
to the palace of the French ambassador. His 
excellency knows the terms on which I dine out of 
my own house ? " 

" I had the honor to explain them fully, your 
highness." 

" And he acceded to them ? " 

"He did, your highness. Tour highness, he 
said, was welcome to bring your dinner, if you 
preferred it to his. He had one request, however, 
to make, which was that you would not bring 
your post-dessert ; a request which I did not un- 
derstand." 

'^I understand it perfectly. The Ck)unt de 
Breteuil means that he would like me to leave my 
mouth-cleaning apparatus at home. Come, since 
it is time, let us begin to dress." 

So sayhig, he rose, and presently he was walk- 
ing to and fro in the powder-room, buried in his 
white mantle, while the servants waved their 
powder-brushes, and the air was dense 119th white 
clouds. ^ 

"Order the carriage/* said the prince, when 
Hippolyte bad presented the snuff-box and the 
handkerchief of cobweb cambric and lace. " Three 
footmen to stand behind my chair." 

Hippolyte went to order the footmen to the 
hotel of the Count de Breteml, while his master 
slowly made his way to the anteroom where six 
Iacke3r9 awaited him, each one bearing aloft a 
long silk cloak. 

" What says the thermometer to<Iay ? " asked 
he. 

The lackey with the first cloak stepped to a 
window and examined the thermometer that was 
fastened outside. 

"Sxty degrees, your highness — temperate," 
said the man. 

" Cold I Four cloaks," said Eaunitz ; and step- 
ping through the row of servants, one after the 
other laid cloak upon cloak over his shoulders. 
When the fourth one had been wrapped around 
him, he ordered a fifth for his return, and putting 
bis handkerchief to his mouth for fear he might 
swallow a breath of air, the coachman of Europe 
proceeded to his carriage, where Hippolyte was 
ready to help him in. 

" Is my mouth-cleaning apparatus in the rum- 
ble ? " asked the prince, as he sank back in the 
soft cushions. 

" Your highness said that his excellency had 
requested — ^" 

" Yes, but I did not say that I should heed his 
excellency's request Quick, and bring it hither ! 
Gups,- brushes, essences, and every thing I " 

Off started Hippolyte, and Eaunitz drew his 
four cloaks around his precious person while he 
muttered to himself, "I shall show my lord. 
Count de Breteuil, that the man who has the 



honor of receiving Eaunitz at his table, makes no 
conditions with such a guest The French am- 
bassador grows arrogant, and I must teach him 
that the rules of etiquette and customs of society 
are for him and his compeers, but not for me. 
Whatever Eaunitz does is becoming and en rigle, 
Voild tott/.— Forward I " 

Meanwhile the Count de Breteuil was receiving 
his distinguished guests. After the topics of tho 
day had been discussed, he informed them that he 
was glad to be able to promise that Prince 
Eaunitz would come to dinner vnthotU his abomi- 
nable apparatus. 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed the ladies. 

"Not at all," replied the coupt "I have 
complied with one of his absurd conditions — he 
brings his dinner; but I made it my especial 
request that be would omit his usual post- 
dessert." 

"And he agreed?" 

" It would appear so, since he has accepted. It 
must be so, for see, he is here." 

The count went forward to meet the prince, 
who deigned not the smallest apology for having 
kept the guests wuting a whole hour. ' 

They repaired to the dining-room, where a 
costly and luxurious dinner made amends to the 
company for their protracted fast. 

Eaunitz, however, took no notice of these 
delicate viands. He ate his own dinner, and was 
served by his own -laekeys. 

" Your highness," said his neighbor, the Princess 
Esterhazy, " you should taste this pdli d la Sottbiae, 
it is delicious." 

"Who knows what abominable ingredients 
may not have gone into its composition ?" said 
Eaunitz. " I might poison myself if I tasted the 
villanous oompoimd. It is all very wcU for 
ordinary people to cat from other men's kitchens. 
If they die, the ranks close up and nobody misses 
them; but I owe my life to Austria and to 
Europe. Eat your pdU d la Sovbise, if it suit you ; 
/eat nothing but viands d laKaunitz^ and I trust 
to no cook but my own." 

It was the same with the Tokay, the Johannls- 
berg and the Champagne. Eaunitz affected not 
to see them, while one of his lackeys reached 
him a glass of water on a golden salver. Eaunitz 
held it up to the light "How dare you bring 
me water from the count's fountain?" said he, 
with a threatening look. 

" Indeed, your highness," stammered the fright- 
ened servant, " I drew it myself from your higb- 
ness's own fountain." 

" How," laughed the Prmcess Esterhazy, " you 
bring your water, too ? " 

" Yes, madame, I do, for it is the purest water 
in Vienna, and I have already told you that my 
health is of the first importance to Austria. 
Bread, Baptiste!" 

Baptiste was behind the chair, with a goldcni 
plate, on which lay two or three slices of bread, 
which he presented. 

" And bread, too, from his house," cried the 
princess, laughing immoderately. 

"Yes, madame," replied Eaunitz, gravely, "I 
eAt no bread but that of my own baker.** 

" Oh,*' replied the gay young princess, " I am 
not suiprised at your taking such wondrous good 
care of yourself; what astonishes me is, that yon 
should be allowed to enjoy such privileges in a 
house that is not your own. Why, Louis XIV. 
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could not have been more exacting when he con- 
descended to dine with a subject ! '* 

Eaunitz raised his cold blue eves so as to meet 
the look of the bold speaker. *^ Madame," said he, 
** Louis XIV. was Louis XIY., and I am Kaunitz." 

So saying, he took a glass of water fix>m hia 
fountain, and ate a piece of bread from hia baker. 
He then ieaned back in his chair and took an 
animated part in the conversation. This was only 
because thereby he knew that he would dazzle his 
hearers by speaking English, French, Italian, 
or Spanish, as occasion required. 

The dinner was at an end, and dessert came on 
the table. Of course Eaunitz refused to partake 
of it; but while the other guests were enjoying 
their confections, he took advantage of a pause in 
the conversation, to say to his pretty naghbor : 

**Now, princess, that the company have enjoyed 
Iheir dessert, I shall take the liberty of ordering 
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mine. 

" Ah I you have your own dessert ? " asked the 
princess, while the guests h'stened to hear what 
was coming. 

" I have,'' said Eaunitz. ^ 1 have brought my 
dessert, of course. Hippolyte, my HuV^ 

Hippolyte brought the offensive Slid and laid it 
on the dinner-table, while BapUste approached 
with a glass of water. Eaunitz opened the case 
with quiet indifference and examined its contents. 
There were several small mirrors, various kinds 
of brushes, scissors, knives, a whetstone, and a 
pile of little linen napkins.* 

While Eaunitz examined and took out his dis- 
gustmg little utensils, the ladies looked at Count 
Breteail, who could scarcely credit the evidence" 
of his senses. But as Eaunitz set a looking-glass 
before him, raised his upper lip, and closed his 
teeth, preparatory to a cleaning, the count rose 
indignant from his seat 

'^ Ladies and gentlemen," said he, ** we will re- 
turn to the drawing-room for coffee ; Prince Eau- 
nitz desires this room to himsdf." 

The company departed, leaving Eaunitz alone. 
He did not look as if he had heard or seen any 
thing. Ue went on grinning, brushing his teeth, 
drying them in and out with his napkins, and fin- 
ished off with washing his hands and cleaning his 
nuls. This done, he walked deliberately back to 
the drawing-room, and, going immediately toward 
the host, he said : 

** Count, I am about ,to retnm home. Tou 
have taken very great pains to prepare a dinner 
for me, and I shall make you a princely return. 
From this day forward I dine no more from 
home ; your dhmer, therefore, will be immortal, 
for history will relate that the last time Prince 
Eaunitz dmed away from his own palace, he dined 
at that of the French ambassador." 

With this he bowed, and slowly left the room. 



CHAPTER LI. 

HA.RIAKNE'8 bisafpeabakoe. 

Eaunitz remained true to his policy in the 
drama of '* The Emperor and the Dairy-Maid." He 
aUowed things to run their course. Twice a week, 

* Bwinbuzne, vol 1, page 858^ 



Eberhard came with additional information, to 
which the minister listened with deep interest, 
but his interest never took the shape of action. 
What did he care ? 

** This imperial idyl is a disease," thought he. 
" It will have its crisis by and by, like a cutaneous 
eruption. Let it come. Why should I help the 
patient when I have not been called in ? " 

Not long after, however, he toot called in. One 
morning he was lying in his dressing-gown on a 
divan, his head bound up in half a dozen silk 
handkerchiefs, and his whole person in the pri- 
meval disorder of a slovenly neglige, when his 
valet announced — the Emperor Joseph. 

Eaunitz half rose, saying with a yawn, " Show 
his majesty to the state reception-room, and beg 
hun to await me there." 

^' I have no time to wait, my dear prince," said 
a soft and melancholy voice behind him ; and, as 
Eaunitz turned round, he saw the emperor who 
was already at his side. 

The prince motioned to Hippolyte to leave the 
room. He went out on tiptoe, and, as he reach- 
ed the threshold, the emperor hmae]f closed the 
door and locked it. Eaunitz, who had risen, 
stood in the middle of the room, looking as in- 
different to the visit of an emperor as to that of a 
tailor. 

" Prince," said Joseph, returning and oifering 
his hand, '* we have not hitherto been good friends, 
but you see that I hold you in esteem, for I come 
to claim your assistance." 

" I expected your mjgesty," replied Eaunitz. 

The emperor cast his eyes over the velvet dress- 
ing-gown and the half dozen head-handkerchiefs, 
and looked his astonishmrait. The prince under- 
stood the glance, and replied to it. 

" I did not expect your majesty quite so soon. 
A few hours later I would have been ready to r^ 
ceive you. Will you permit me to retire for a few 
moments, that I may at least make my head, if 
not the rest of my person, presentable ? " 

The emperor took the hand of the prince and 
led him back to the divan. " My dear Eaunitz," 
said he, " when a man^s head is in such a maze 
as mine to-day, he concerns himself very little 
about the looks of other men. Sit down again, 
and I will take this arm-chair by you." 

He drew Eaunitz, with gentle force, upon the 
divan, and then seated himself at his side. 

^* Do you know what brings me to you ? " said 
Joseph, blushing. 

" I believe that I do, your migesty. It is no 
state affair, for on state sdBfairs, unhappily, we are 
ever at variance." 

The emperor laughed a sardonic laugh. ^* What 
need have I of a state councillor, I who am but a 
puppet in the hands of my mother, I who must 
stand, with shackled arms, and look on while she 
reigns ? But it is in vain to murmur. I watch 
and wait ; and while I wait, I find myself inclin- 
ing fast to your policy. I believe you to be an 
honorable statesman, and I believe also that the 
course you have pursued, you have chosen because 
you are convinced that it is wise." 

**Tour msgesty means the French alliance," said 
Eaunitz. ** You, like your deceased father, have 
always opposed it, and but for the firmness and 
wisdom of the empress, it would have failed. 
But we need not discuss this matter to-day; I 
owe the honor conferred upon me to another quea- 
Uon," 
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^ Then you know why I am here ? " 

'*! believe that I know," replied Eaunitz, play- 
ing with the silk tassels of his dressing-gown. 
*^I have lately heard a tale about an emperor who 
was lost in a forest and resoued by a peasant-girl. 
The soverdgn was grateiiil, as a matter of coarse, 
and the damsel forthwith melted away with love 
at the sight of him, as Semele did for Jupiter. 
That, too, may be very natural ; but let me tell 
your majesty, it is dangerous, for the committee 
on morals do not approve of such pastorals, and 
the empress — ^* 

*'That accursed committee!'' cried Joseph. 
" It IS tliey who discovered it, and you who be- 
trayed me." 

Kaunitz slightly elevated his shoulders, and his 
eyes rested, unmoved, upon the emperor's glowing 
faoe. '* I have never yet," said he, ** descended to the 
office of an informer. Had your majesty addressed 
me on this subject some weeks ago, I should have 
8aid to you, *You are dreaming a very pretty 
dream of innocence, moonshine, and childishness. 
If you do not wish to be roughly awakened, go 
and dream at a distance from Vienna ; for here 
there are certainly some people who will think it 
their duty to disturb you I ' " 

"Why did you not warn me, Eaunitz ? " 

"I did not wish to have the appearance of 
forcing myself into your migesty's confidence. I 
bad not been intrusted with your secret, and had 
no right to warn you." 

^ No, you warned the empress instead," said Jo- 
seph, bitterly. 

** I warned nobody, your majesty. I said to 
myself, * He is an enviable man to be able, in the 
midst of an artificial life, to e^joy the sweets of 
rural intercourse.' I foresaw what must inev- 
itably happen; and pitied the innocent Eve, who 
will, ere long, be exiled from paradise." 

^ She is exiled I " cried the emperor. " She has 
been removed, I know not where. She has dis- 
appeared, and no trace of her can I find." 

"Disappeared!" excliumed Kaunitz, aston- 
ished. " Then I have not heard the whole truth. 
I did not even know that she was to be jemoved ; 
I only suspected it" 

'* Tell me the truth ! " cried the emperor, 
sharply. 

^ Sire," said Eaunitz, proudly, ** there may be 
times when it is the part of wisdom to be silent ; 
but it is never permitted to a man of honor to be 
untruthfuL I know nothing of this girl's disap- 
pearance. The most that I anticipated was a 
forced marriage. This, I knew, would occauon 
new differences between the empress and your 
majesty, and I had supposed that you were coming 
to me to call for my mediation." 

**I must believe you," sighed the emperor. 
''But prove your integrity by helping me to find 
her. Oh, Eaunitz, I beseech of you, help me, 
and earn thereby my gratitude and undying re- 
gard!" 

** Have I waited so long for your majesty's re- 
gard, to earn it on account of a silly peasant ? " 
said Eaunitz, with a bitter smile. ** I hope that 
[ shall have a niche in the temple of the world's 
esteem, even if X do fail in finding the daughter of 
Conrad the boor. If your miyesty has never es- 
teemed me before, you will not begm to do so to- 
day ; and as regards your promised gratitude, tiie 
whole world knows, and your nujesty also knows, 
ihat I am not to be bribed ; but I am ready, from 



the depths of my own attachment to you, to do all 
that I can to help you." 

'* Eaunitz," said the emperor, offering him his 
hand, " you intend to force me to love you." 

" If I ever did force vour megesty to love me,'* 
replied Eaunitz, with ammation, *^I should count 
it the happiest day of my life. If I ever succeed 
in winning your confidence, then I may hope to 
complete the work I have begun — that of uniting 
your majesty's dominions into one great whole, 
before which all Europe shall bow in reverence." 

''Let us speak of other things," interrupted the 
emperor. " Help me to find Marianne." 

"Allow me one question, then — am I the only 
person to whom your majesty has spoktn on this 
subject?" 

"• No, I have spoken to one other man, I have 
consulted the shrewdest detective in all Vienna, and 
have promised him a large reward if he will serve 
me. He came to me this morning. .He had 
discovered nothing, but gave me to understand 
that it was you who had betrayed me to the em- 
press." 

" What is his name, your miyesty ? " 

" Eberhard. He has sworn to unravel the mys- 
tery for me." 

" Then it certainly will be unravelled, for he it 
is who has been tracking your majesty, and who 
has been the means of betraying you to the em- 
press. I, too, have been giving him gold, with 
this difference, that your majesty trusted him, 
and I did not. He is at the bottom of the whole 
plot." 

The emperor sprang from his seat, and hastened 
to the door. Eaunitz followed, and ventured to 
detain him. 

"I must go," cried Joseph, impatiently. "I 
must force Eberhard to teU me what has been 
done with Marianne." 

"Tou will not find him. He, too, has dis- 
appeared." 

" Then I must go to the empress to beg her to 
be merciful to that poor child who is suffering on 
my account. I will exact it of her." 

" That will only make the matter worse." 

Joseph stamped his foot, and uttered a cry of 
fury. 

" What must I do, then ? " exclaimed he. 

" Be silent and affect indifference. As soon as 
the empress believes that you have gro\vn careless 
on the girl's account, she will begin to think that 
she has taken the matter too seriously to heart. 
Ck>nrad must sell his farm, and remove far away 
from Vienna. Once settled, let him come and 
claim his daughter, and the empress will be very 
glad to be rid of her. Bo this, and all will be right." 

Joseph frowned, and seemed reluctant to fol 
low this advice. Eaunitz saw his un?rillingnesSj 
and continued : 

" This is the only means of restoring the girl 
to peace of mind, and your majesty owes her this 
reparation. The poor thing has been nidely pre- 
cipitated from the clouds ; and as the comedy is 
over, the best thing we can do for her is to con- 
vince her that it is a comedy, and that the cur- 
tain has fallen. Tour majesty, however, must not 
again lay your imperial hand upon the simple web 
of her destiny : leave it to your inferiors to gather 
up its broken threads. Go away from Vienna ; 
travel, and seek recreation. Leave Marianne to 
me, and I swear to you that I will rescue and be* 
friend her. When you have gone, I shall go to 
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the empress and relate the whole story. I shall 
tell all the truth; Maria Theresa has a noble^gen- 
^ eroiis heart ; and she will not do any injury to the 
one who was instrumental in saving the life of her 
darling son. She will d^ any thing for her happi- 
ness, provided it do not compromise j^he honor 
of her imperial house. And she is right But 
you must go, and once gone, Marianne shall be 
free." 

*^ Free not only from others, but from me also,*' 
said the emperor, deeply affected. " I feel I have 
erred toward this innocent young girL I have 
deeply sinned ; for, regardless of her peace of 
mind, I have allowed myself to dream of a love 
that could bring naught but misery to both. For I 
will not conceal from you, my friend, how much it 
costs me to renounce th^ sweet creature, and to 
promise that I will see her no more. My inter- 
course with her was the last dying sigh of a love 
which has gone from my heart forevermore. But 
^t must be sacrificed. Rescue her, and try to 
make her happy, Kaunitz ; try to efface from her 
heart the memory of my blasting love.*^ 

'^ I promise to free her, but I cannot promise 
to rescue her from the memory of your majesty's 
love. Who knows that from the ring which she 
has sworn to wear forever, she may not have in- 
haled a poison that will shorten her young life ? 
To rescue her from such a fate lies not in the 
power of man. Time — ^the great comforter — ^may 
heal her Wounds, but your majesty must promise 
never to ask whither she has gone. For you she 
must be dead." 

*' I promise, on my imperial honor, never to see 
her again," said Joseph, in a faltering voice. " I 
will leave to*morrow. Thank God, the world is 
wide ; and, far away from Vienna, I, too, can seek 
for oblivion, and, perchance, for another ray of 
earthly happiness." 

And BO ended the pastoral of the emperor and 
the village maid. 



CHAPTER LU. 

OOUNT FALKEN8TEIN. 

"Away with care and sorrow! Away with 
royalty and state I " cried the emperor, as the long 
train of wagons, which had accompanied him from 
Vienna, were disappearing in the distance. 

The empress had caused preparation for her 
son's journey to be made with imperial pomp. A 
brilliant cortege of nobles and gentlemen had fol- 
lowed the emperor's cdlkhe^ and behind them came 
twelve wagons with beds, cooking utensils, and 
provisions — the whole gotten up with true princely 
magnificence. 

The emperor bad said nothing, and had left 
Vienna amid the chiming of bells and the loud 
greetings of the people. For two days he sub- 
mitted to the tedious pageants of public recep- 
tions, stupid addresses, girls in white, and flower- 
decked arches ; but on the morning of the third 
day, two couriers announced not only to the dis- 
comfited gentlemen composing his tuiiA, but to 
the conductors of the provision-train, that the em- 
peror would excuse them from further attendance. 

Everybody was astonished, and everybody was 



disappointed. The emperor, meanwhile, stood by 
laughmg, until the last wagon was out of sight. 

" Away with sorrow and care ! " cried he, ap- 
proaching his two carriage companions. Counts 
Rosenberg 'and Coronini. "Now, my friends," 
exdumed he, putting a hand upon the shoulder 
of each one, " now the world is ours ! Let us en- 
joy our rich inheritance! But — ^bless me, how 
forlorn you both look ! What is the matter ? 
Have I been mistaken in supposing you would 
relish my plan of travel ? " 

" No, your majesty," replied Rosenberg, with a 
forced smile, " but I am afraid you will scarcely 
relish it yourself. You have parted with every 
convenience that makes traveling endurable." 

" Your majesty will have to put up with many 
a sorry dinner and many an uncomfortable bed," 
sighed Coronini. 

" I am tired of comforts and conveniences," re- 
joined the emperor, laughing, "and I long for 
the variety of privation. But, in my thoughtless- 
ness, I had taken it for granted that you, too, 
were weary of grandeur, and would like to get a 
taste of ordinary life. > If I am mistaken, you are 
free to return with my discharged corUge ; I force 
no one to share my hardships. Speak quickly, 
for there is yet time for me to select other fellow- 
travellers." 

" No, no, your majesty," said Rosenberg gayly, 
" I will go whither you go, and share your priva- 
tions!" 

" Here I stay, to live and die at your majesty's 
side! " cried Coronini, with comic fervor. 

The emperor nodded. " Thank you both, my 
friends ; I had counted upon you, and would have 
regretted your refusal to go with me. Thank 
Heaven, we are no longer under the necessity of 
parading our rank about the world! I cannot 
express to you the joy I feel at the prospect of 
going about unnoticed, like any other man." 

" That joy will be denied your majesty," said 
Rosenberg, with a slight inclination. *'The Emper- 
or Joseph can never go unnoticed, like ordinary 
men." 

" Do not hope it, your majesty ! " cried Coroni- 
ni. " Your majesty's rank is stamped upon your 
brow, and you cannot hide it." 

The emperor looked down on the sandy hillock 
on which they stood, then upward at the bright- 
blue sky above their heads. 

" Are we then under the gilded dome of my 
mother's palace," sdd he, after a pause, " that I 
should still hear the language of courtly false- 
hood ? Awake, my friends, for this is not Austria's 
imperial capital ! It is the world which God created, 
and here upon ou( mother earth we stand as man to 
man. A little shining beetle is creeping on my boot 
as familiarly as it would on the Mbd of a base- 
bom laborer. If my divine right were written 
upon my brow, would not the insects acknowledge 
my sovereignty, as in Eden they acknowledged 
that of Adam? But no! — ^The little creature 
spreads its golden wings and leaves me without a 
sign. Happy beetle! Would that I too had 
wings, that I might flee away and be at rest ! " 
The emperor heaved a sigh, and his thoughts ev- 
idently wandered far away from the scene before 
him. But presently recalling himself, he spoke 
again. Pointing to the sky, he said : 

"And now, friends, look above you where 
the heavens enthrone a Jehovah, in whose sight 
all men are equal ; and so long as we dwell to- 
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C2k>i«r the cr>Bi sky, resfsiVer hia who 
hx3 SAlif *Thoa sLx^i Live i:> other g'>i3 l^cfonf 
me . 

*• But, Tcar nia;-'^ftT — ^ 

•• Majesty : Wh^re i* asy majesty here • If I 
were a lion, to shake t\o l-rre?:? w:th n:y roar, 1 
might prviccd to c ;.-:y ar;:::^: t\e brau'?; lut 
you soe that I aio, in a'i liiiiisr?. like Tourst'i" — 
neither no V.er DC r cTeat;?r than tox In Vienna 
I am yoTir eorery.L'n: so t-e it; bat wLile we 
trarel, I ars =in:i;'y Coint Falken5t» :ti. I l»e-z yoti 
to re?j*ct tLiaE-iir:'* azi :1'\\ f?rthe Fj'.kcrL-ttiTis 
are an olltrr ra'^ of n*;^ '•.-» iLan the H.i: ?*'urx?, 
and the turretel casile •■f ii:t ancestors, the eoua:^, 
U one of the ol i^t in (jxnnany. Away, tht-n, 
with roTaltr! I a«k for admittance into toot 
own rank. Will yon accept me. and promise that 
we shall be on tenn« of e^oality ? ** 

He offered a hand to ca>rh of hia friends, and 
woold not permit them to do otherwise than press 
h, in token of assent. 

" Xow let me tell you my plans. We trarel 
Eke three happy fellow?, bent upon recreation 
alone. We go and stay as it best suits us ; when 
we are hungry, we will dine ; when we are tired, 
we will sleep. A little straw will make our beds, 
and our cloaks shall ke^p us warm.* In Florence 
I shall be forced to play the emperor, as the reign- 
ing duke is my brother ; but he, too, will join ns, 
and then we shall all go on travelling incognito. 
Fust we Tisii Rome, then Xaplea. We must find 
out whether our sister Caroline has taught her 
lazzaroiii-king to read and write ; and when we 
Bhall have learned something of her domestic 
life, we will turn our faces homeward. In Milan 
I must again play the emperor, for Lombardy 
needs my protection, and I must gire it From 
Lombardy I return to Vienna. Does the route 
please you ? " 

" Exceedingly, count," replied Rosenberg. 

** It does, indeed, your highness," added Coro- 
ninL 

''And why, my highness?" asked Joseph, 
laughing. 

*' Because the Counts of Falkenstein were prin- 
ces, and the title being appropriate, I hope your 
majesty will allow mo to use it." 

** I regret very much, most worthy mastcrof- 
ceremonies-itinerant, that I cannot do so. Pack 
up your court-manners, Coronini, and carry them 
in your trunk until we get back to Vienna." 

" So be it, thcn^" sighed Coronini, " since your 

in J I mean my lord count, will have it so, we 

must be content to have you hidden under a cloud, 
like Jupiter^ when he made acquaintance with 
lo." 

''By Jupiter, Coronini, you are ambitious in 
your similes," replied the emperor, laughing. 
" You look very much like lo, do you not ? " 

" I hope we may be as lucky as the gods," in- 
terrupted Rosenberg, " for every time they visited 
the earth they were sure to fall in with all the 
pretty women." 

" True ; but mythology teaches that the women 
who aspii«d to love go4^, forfeited both happiness 
and life," replied the emperor, with a touch of 
sadness in his voice. " But pshaw ! " continued 
he, suddenly, " what do I saj ? Away with, re- 
trospection I Let us come out of the clouds, and 

• The emperor, daring his tonr as Coant F&lkonstehi, 
repeatedly slopt on straw, over which a leathern cover was 
spread. HabDor, L, p^ 43. 
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apptoaA, b::h of you, wbile I intrust you with a 
grt-at Scvrv; — I a::z huTLrry."* 

The tw J cotiTiis started in breathless haste fw 
the oarri^re, cear wbL^h the em>:r\>r's T;ilet and 

ft 

the r*>>:il! n were in earca?t <»nver^!4tioa ; but 
they rvrjm-M wi:h very long ficx^s. 

^C:-.!:::,** 5a:i RoscnUrg, saily, ''we have 
noiinz to eau'' 

'^ T.'.e valet says that Count Falkenstein ordered 
every thirur to l»o <<*at hack to Vieina e\<vpt our 
trank.V *ij':ed CorocinL "All the wine, br«Ml» 
game, and d-'.:oae:es remained in the wa^^ns^'' 

** Very wcIV' cried the emperor, laugliiajj hearti* 
ly at the ^ ./.-».'» :rj*, "let us go and ask lor di&> 
ner in yonier vii:a^» behind the wood." 

** The postilion says that there is not a public 



house anvwhere about,'* continuevl Coronini, in 
, great distress. ** He sajs that we wiU find notldng 
to eat in the village.'* 

Instea i of making a reply, the emperor walked 
to the hillock, and questioned the postilion him- 
self: 

^ What is the name of the village beyond the 
forest?" asked he. 

" Wichem, your majesty.'* 

" Do we change horses there ? " 

**" Xo, your majesty, we harness up at Unter- 
bergen.'* 

'* Can we get any breakfast at Wichem, think 
you?" 

'* No, no, your majesty, not a morsel of any 
thing — ^nooe but peasants live in the village," 

'' Well, my friend, do the peasants live without 
eating ? " 

"Oh, your majesty, thty eat any thing! They 
live on bread, bacon, eggs, and milk, with some- 
times a mess of cabbage or beans." 

" And you call that having nothing to eat ? " 
exclaimed Joseph, hastening joyfully back to his 
friends. " Come, come ; we shiedl find dinner at 
Wichem, and if nobody will cook for us, we will 
cook for ourselves." 

Coronini opened his eyes like full moons. 

" Why do you stare so, Coronini ? Are not all 
soldiers cooks ? I, at least, am resolved to learn, 
and I feel beforehand that I shall do honor to 
myself. Cook and butler, I shall fill both offices. 
Come, we are going to enjoy ourselves. Thomas, 
tell the postilion to drive as far as the entrance of 
the village. We will forage on foot." 

The emperor bounded into the carriage, the two 
noblemen followed, the postilion cracked his whip, 
and they were soon at Wichem. 



OnAPTER Lin. 

WHAT THEY FOUND AT WICnSBN. 

Tns carriage stopped, and' before the valet had 
had time to open toe door, the emperor leaped to 
the ground. 

" Come," said he, merrily, " como and sock jour 
fortunes. Thomas, you remain with the carriage. 
Drive under the shade of that tree and wait for 
our return. Before all thing?*, I forbid you to tcU 
anybody who we are. From this day forward, my 
name is Count Falkenstein. Mark mc ! I expect 
you to preserve my tnco^ntto." 
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" I will obey you, my lord count," said the valet, 
with a bow. 

The emperor with his two companions walked 
toward the village.* Nothing very hopefol was to 
be seen as they looked up the dirty httle streets. 
The wretched mud cottages stood each one apart, 
their yards separated by scraggy willow-hedgc«, 
upon which ragged old garments were hanging in 
the sun to dry. Between the hedges were muddy 
pools, over which the ducks were wrangling for the 
bits of weed that floated on the surface of the foul 
waters. On their borders, in the very midst of 
the rubbish and kitchen-offal that layabout in 
heaps, dirty, half-naked children, with straw-colored 
hair, tumbled over one another, or paddled in the 
water. In the farm-yards around the dung-heaps, 
the youngest children of the cottagers kept com- 
pany with the sow and her grunting pigs. Before 
the slovenly entrances of the huts here and there 
sat dirty, unseemly old men and women, who stared 
at the three strangers as they surveyed the unln- 
Titing picture before them. 

<*I congratulate the emperor that he iis not 
obliged to look upon this shockiug scene," said 
Joseph. " I am glad that his people cannot cry 
out to him for help, since help for such squalor 
as this there is none on earth." 

*' They are not as wretched as you suppose," 
said Rosenberg. *' These people are scarcely above 
the brute creation; and they know of nothing 
better than the existence which is so shocking to 
you. Thev were bom and bred in squalor, and 
provided their pastures yield forage, their hens lay 
^gs, and their cows give milk, they live and die 
contented." 

" If 60, they are an enviable set of mortals," 
replied Joseph, laughing, *^and we, who require so 
much for our comfort, are poorer than they. But 
as there is no help for our poverty, let us think 
of dinner. Here are three streets ; the village 
seems to have been divided for our especial 
accommodation. Each one shall take a street, 
and in one hour from now we meet at the car- 
riage, each man with a dish of contribution. En 
avani I I take the street before me ; you do the 
same. Look at your watches, and be punctual" 

So saying, he waved his hand and hastened 
forward. The same soUtude and misery met his 
view as he walked on; the same ducks, hens, 
sows, and tumbling children ; with now and then 
the shrill treble of a scolding wonum, or the 
melancholy lowing of a sick cow. 

** I am curious now," thought the emperor, ** to 
know how and where I am to find my dinner. 
But stay — ^here is a cottage less slovenly than its 
neighbors ; I shall tempt my fortunes there." 

He opened the wicker gate and entered the 
yard. The lazy sow that lay on the dunghill 
grunted, but took no further notice of the impe- 
rial intruder. He stopped before the low cottage 
door and knocked, but no one came. The place 
seemed silent and deserted ; not the faintest hum 
of life was to be heard from within. 

" I shall take the liberty of going in without 
awuting an invitation," said the emperor, pushing 
open the door and entering the cottage. But he 
started at the unexpected eight that met his view 
as he looked around the room. It was a misera- 
ble place, cold and bare ; not a chair or any other 
article of household furniture was to be seen ; 
but in the centre of the room stood a small deal 
coffin, and in the coffin was the corpse of a child. 



Still and cold, beautiful and tranquil, lay the 
babe, a smile sUll lingering around its mouth, 
while its half-open eyes seemed fixed upon the 
white roses that were clasped in its little dimpled 
hands. The coffin lay in the midst of flowers, 
and within slept the dead child, transfigured and 
glorified. 

The emperor advanced softly and bent over it. 
He looked with tender sympathy at the little 
marble image which yesterday was a poor, ragged 
peasant, to-day was a bright and winged angeL 
His thoughts flew back to the imperial palace, 
where his litUe motherless daughter was fading 
away from .earth, and the father prayed for his 
only child. He took from the passive hands a 
rose, and sofUy as he came, he left the solitary 
cottage, wherein an angel was keeping watch. 

He passed over to the neighboring yard. 
Here, too, every thing seemed to be at rest ; but a 
savory odor saluted the nostrils of the noble 
adventurer which at least betokened the presence 
of beings who hungered and thirsted, and had 
some regard for the creature comforts of life. 

** Ah ! " said the emperor, drawing in the fra- 
grant smell, " that savors of meat and greens," and 
he hurried through the house to the kitchen. 
Sure enough, there blazed a roaring fire, and from 
the chimney-crane hung the steaming pot whence 
issued the delightful aroma of buddmg dinner. 
On the hearth stood a young woman of cleanly 
appearance, who was stirring the contents of the 
pot with a great wooden spoon. 

" Good-morning, madame," said the emperor, in 
a loud, cheerful voice. The woman started, gave 
a scream, and turned her glowing face to the 
door. 

** What do you mean by coming into strange 
people^s houses and frightening them so ? " cried 
she, angrily. ^* Nobody asked you in, I am 
sure." 

" Pardon me, madame," said the emperor. *< I 
was urgently invited." 

" I should like to know who invited you, for 
nobody is here but myself, and / don^t want 
you." 

** Tea, madame ; but your steaming kettle, I do 
assure you, has given me a pressing invitation to 
dine here." 

" Oh I you are witty, are you ? Well, carry 
your wits elsewhere ; they won't serve you here. 
My kettle calls nobody but those who are to cat 
of my dinner." 

" That is the very thing I want, madame. I 
want to eat of your dinner." As he spoke, tlie 
emperor kept advancing until he came close upon 
the kettle and its tempting contents; but the 
peasant-woman poshed him rudely back, and 
thrusting her broad person between himself and 
the coveted pot, she looked defiance at him, and 
broke out into a torrent of abuse. 

The emperor laughed aloud. " I don't wish to 
rob you," said he. " I will pay you handsomely 
if you will only let me have your dinner. What 
have you in that pot ? " 

"That is none of your business. With my 
bacon and beans you have no concern." 

" Bacon and beans ! Oh. my craving stomach I 
Here, take this pieced of gold and give me some 
directly." 

" Do you take me for a fool, to sell my dinner 
just as the men will be coming firom the field ? " 

" By no means for a fool," said the emperor, 
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eoothingly ; "^ but if you show the men that golden 
ducat they will wait patiently until you cook them 
another dinner. Your husband can buy himself 
a fine holiday suit with this." 

** He has one, and don't want two. Go your 
way; you shall not have a morsel of my din- 
ner." 

** Not if I gi?e you two gold pieces ? Come, do 
be accommodating, and give me the bacon and 
beans." 

** I tell you you shall not have them," scream- 
ed the termagant ^* I have no use for your gold, 
bat I want my dinner. So be off with you I you 
will get nothing from me if you beg all day 
long." 

** Very well, madame ; I bid you good-morning," 
said Joseph, lauding, but inwardly chagrined at 
his faueo, *' I must go on, however," thought 
be ; and he entered the yard of the next house. 
Before the door sat a pale young woman, with a 
new-bom infant in her arms. She looked up with 
a languid smile. 

^ I am hungry," said Joseph, after greeting her 
with uncover^ head. ** Have you any thing good 
in your kitchen ? " 

She shook her head sadly. "I am a poor, 
weak creature, sir, and cannot get a meal for my 
husband," replied she ; ** he will have to cook his 
own dinner when he comes home." 

''And what will he cook to^ay, for instance ? " 

** I suppose he will make an omelet ; for the 
hens have been cackling a great deal this morn- 
ing, and an omelet is made in a few minutes." 

*'Is it? So much the better, then; you can 
show me how to make one, and I will pay you 
weU." 

*' Qo in the hen-coop, sir, and see if you find 
any eggs. My husband will want three of them ; 
the rest are at your service." 

"Where is the hen-coop?" asked Joseph, 
mnch pleased. 

"Go through the kitchen out into the yard, 
and yon will see a little room with a wooden bolt ; 
that is the hen-coop." 

" I go," cried Joseph merrily. Presently great 
commotion was beaid among tiie hens, and the 
emperor returned with a slowing face, his hair 
and coat well sprinkled with straw. He came 
forward with both hands full of eggs. 

" Here are eight," said he. " Three for your 
husband, and five for me. Now tell me how I 
must cook them.^' 

" You will have to go to the kitchen, sir. There 
you will find a flitch of bacon. Cut off some 
slices, put them in a pan you will see there, and 
set it on the fire. My neighbor has just now 
made some for^poor John. Then look on the 
dresser and talce some milk and a little flour. 
Make a batter of them with the eggs, pour it . 
upon your bacon, and when the eggs are done, 
the omelet is made. It is the easiest thing in the 
world." 

" My dear good woman, it will be a desperately 
hard task for me," said the emperor with a sigh. 
"Pm afraid I shall make a very poor omelet 
Won't you come into the kitchen and make it for 
me ? JDo, I will pay you well." 

"Dear gentleman," said the young woman, 
blushing, "do you think I am so idle as to sit 
here, if I could get up and help you ? I was 
brought to bed ye^^terday of this baby ; and I am 
such a poor, sickly thing that I shall not be able 



to get t)p before two days. As the day was 
bright, dear John brought me and the baby out 
here, because it was more cheerftd on the door- 
sill than within. I am a weak, useless creature, 
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sir. 

" Weak 1 useless ! " cried the emperor, astound- 
ed ; *' and you expect to be up in three days after 
your confinement? Poor little thing I Have you 
no physician and no medicine ? " 

"The Lord is my physician, sir," said the 
simple creature, " and my medicine is the fresh 
air. But let me think of your omelet If you 
cannot make it yourself, just step to the cottage 
on the left, and call my neighbor. She is very 
good to me, and she will make your omelet for 
you with pleasure." 

" A thousand thanks," said the emperor, hast- 
ening to follow the directions. He returned in a 
few moments with a good-humored, healthy young 
woman, who went oheerfhlly to work, and the 
omelet was soon made. 

One hour after he had parted from his friends, 
the emperor was seen coming along the street with 
a platter in his hand and a little bucket on his 
arm. He walked carefully, his eyes fixed upon 
his precious dish, all anxiety lest it should fall 
from his hands. 

Thomas was thunderstruck. An emperor car- 
rying an earthen platter in his hand ! He darted 
forward to receive it, but Joseph motioned him 
away. 

"Don't touch me, Thomas," sud he, "or I 
shall let it fall. I intend to place it with my own 
hands. Go, now, and set the table. Pile up 
some of those flat stones, and bring the carriage 
coshions. We will dine under that wide-spread- 
ing oak. Make haste, I am very hungry." 

Off went Thomas, obedient, though bewildered ; 
and he had soon improvised a table, over which 
he laid a shining damask doth. Luckily, the emr 
peror's camp-chest had not been put in the bag- 
gage-wagon, or his migesty would have had to eat 
with his fingers. But the golden service was soon 
forthcoming, with goblets of sparkling crystal, 
and three bottles of fine old Hungarian wine. 

"Now," said Joseph triumphantly, "let me 
place my dishes." With these words he put on 
his platter and basket, with great ceremony and 
undisguised satisfaction. 

A curious medley of wealth and poverty were 
these golden plates and forks, with the coarse red 
platter, that contained the hard-earned omelet 
But the omelet was smoking and savory, and the 
strawberries were splendid. 

While the emperor was enjoying the result of 
his foraging expedition, Ros^iberg and Coronini 
were seen approaching, each with his earthen 
platter in his hand. 

" The hour is up and we are here," said Coro- 
nini " I have the honor of layi^g my dish at 
your m-^— feet, count" 

" Potatoes ! beautiful roasted potatoes I " cried 
Joseph. " Why, count, yon have brought us a 
treat" 

" I rejoice to hear it, my lord count ; for I was 
threatened with a broomstick when I tore it 
from the hands of the woman, who vowed I should 
not have a single potato. I dashed two ducats 
at her feet and made off with all speed ; for the 
hour was almost up, and I had exhausted all my 
manners in the ten houses, wbich I had visited 
in vain, before my successful raid upon hers." 
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*' And will not my lord count cast an eye upon 
my dish ? '' asked Rosenberg. 

"He has obtained that for which I sued in 
▼ain I ** cried Joseph. " He has actually brought 
bacon and beans." 

" But I did not sue ; I stormed and threatened. 
Neither did I waste my gold to obtain my end. 
I threw the woman a silver thaler and plenty of 
abuse in the bargain." 

" Let us be seated I " said the emperor, ** and 
pray admire my omelet and my strawberries. 
Now, Coronini, the strawberries are tempting, but 
before you taste them, I must tell you that they 
are tainted with treason : treason toward my own 
sacred person. Reflect well before you decide to 
eat them. What I am going to relate is as terrible 
as it is true. While my omelet was cooking, I 
strolled out into the road to see if thfere was any 
thing else in Wichem besides poultry, pigs, and 
dirty children. Coming toward me I perceived 
a pretty little barefoot boy, with a basket full of 
red, luscious strawberries. I asked where he was 
going. He said to the neighboring village to sell 
his strawberries to the farmer^s wife, who had or- 
dered them. I offered to buy them, but my gold 
could not tempt the child — ^he refused peremp- 
torily to sell them to me at any price. I argued, 
pleaded, threatened ; all to no purpose. At length, 
seeing there was no other altei-native, I snatched 
his strawberries away, threw him a ducat, and 
walked off with the prize. He picked up the gold, 
but as h&did so, he saluted myunperial ears with 
an epithet — such an epithet ! Oh, you will shudder 
when you hear what language the little rascal 
used to his sovereign ! You never will be able to 
bear it, Coronini ; you, whose loyalty is offended 
every time you address me as Count Falkenstem. 
I only wonder that the sun did not hide its head, 
and the earth tremble at the sacrilege ! What do 
you suppose he called me ? — ^An ass I He did, I 
assure you. That little bare-legged boy called his 
emperor an ass! Now, Coronini, do you think 
you can taste of the strawberries that were 
gathered by those treacherous little hands ? " 

" If my lord count allows it, I will venture to 
eat," replied Coronini, " for I really think there 
was no treason committed." 

" Why ! not when he called me an — ^** 

" Fray do not say it again," entreated Coronini, 
raising his hands deprecatingly ; " it cuts me to 
the heart. But Count Falkenstein had already 
proclaimed that no majesty was by, and when 
no majesty was there, no majesty could be in- 
sulted." 

" Oh, you sophist I Did you not say that I 
wore my title upon my brow ? Did you not tell 
me that I could not hide my majesty from the 
sons of men ? But I forgive you, and the boy 
also. Let us drink his health while we eojoj his 
strawberries. Fill your glasses to the brim, and 
having done honor to those who furnished our re- 
past, allow me to propose — ourselves: To the 
health of those who are about to eat a dinner 
which they have earned by the sweat of theur 
brow." 

So saying, the emperor touched the glasses of 
bis friends. 

" Now, postilion," cried he, before they drank, 
** blow us a bUst on your horn — a right merry 
blast!" 

The postilion put the bom to his lips, and 
while he blew, the glasses clinked gayly ; and the 



friends laughed, jested, and ate their dinner witk 
a relish they had seldom known before.* 



CHAPTER LIV. 

THE B0MNAMBULI6T. 

The policy instituted by Eauuitz, when he be* 
came sole minister of the empress, had now cul- 
minated in the alliance of Austria with France, 
through the solemn betrothal of the childish Marie 
Antoinette with the dauphin. The union was 
complete— it was to be cemented by the strong tie 
of intermarriage ; and now, that success had 
crowned the schemes to which she had yielded 
such hearty consent, Maria Theresa was anxious, 
restless, and unhappy. Vainly she strove to thrust 
from her memory the prophecy which had been 
foretold in relation to the destinies of France. 
With anguish she remembered the cry of Marie 
Antoinette ; with horror she recurred to the vision 
which had ovcroome Catherine de Medicis. 

" It is sinful in me," thought the empress, as 
one morning she left; her pillow from inability to 
sleep. ** God alone is Lord of futurity, and no 
human hand daro lift its black curtain! But 
stay," cried she, suddenly springing up, and in her 
eager haste beginniug to dress without assistance. 
'^ There is in Vienna a holy nun, who is said to 
be a prophetess, and Father Gassner, to whom I 
have ext<;ndcd protection, he, too, is said at times 
to eiyoy the privilege of God's prophets of old. 
Perhaps they have been sent in mercy to warn 
us, lest, in our ignorance of consequences, we 
stumble and sin." 

For some time the empress walked up and 
down her room, undecided whether to turn the 
sibylline leaves or not. It might be sinful to ques- 
tion, it might be fatal to remain ignorant. Was 
it, or was it not the will of God, that she should 
pry into the great mystery of futurity? Surely 
it could not be sinful, else why should He have 
given to His servants the gift of prophecy ? 

"I will go to the Ursuline nun," concluded 
she, " and Father Gassner shall come to me." 

She rang, and ordered a carriage, with no at- 
tendant but her first lady of honor. " No footman, 
no outriders, but a simple court equipage; and 
inform Father Gassner that in one hour I shall 
await him in the palace." 

In less than half an hour the carriage of the 
empress was at the gate of the Ursuline Convent 
Completely disguised in a long black cloak, with 
her face hidden under a thick veil, Maria Theresa 
leaped eagerly to the ground. 

Her attendant was about to follow, but the cm- 
press motioned her to romsun. " Await me here," 
said she, *' I do not wish to be known in the con- 
vent. I am about to imitate my son, and visit my 
subjects ineoffniioy 

The portcress, who had recognized the imperial 
liveries, made no op])Osition to tlic entrance of the 
toll, veiled figure. She supposed her to be some 
lady of the empress's household, and allowed her 
to pass at once into the hall, following her steps 
with undisguised curiosity. 
■ ■ ' —^-^^^^—^^^ 

* Hnbner, "Life of Joseph 11.,^* vol. L, pago 49. 
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She had already ascended the stalrcafle, when 
ahe turned to the porteresp. 

** In which cell is the invalid nun ? *' asked she. 

" Tour highness means Sister Margaret, the 
Bomnambulist ? " asked the porteress. ^* She has 
been taken to the parlor of the abbess, for the con- 
renience of the many who visit her now." 

'* Does she pretend to reveal the future ? " 

^* It would make your highnesses hair stand on 
end to hear her I She has been asleep this morn- 
ing, and do you know what she said in her sleep ? 
She prophesied that the convent would be hon- 
ored by a visit from the empress on this very day." 

**Did she, indeed?" faltered Uaria Theresa. 
"When? Howkmgago?" 

^* About two hours ago, your highness. And as 
she is never mistaken, the abbess has prepared 
all things for her majesty^s reception. Doubtless 
your ladyship has been sent to announce her ? " 

'* You really fed sure that she will come ? " 

** Certainly. Sister Margaret's visions are pro- 
phetic — ^we cannot doubt them." 

The empress shuddered, and drew her cloak close 
around her. '* Gracious Heaven I " thought she, 
** what if she should prophesy evil for my child ? 
— It is well," added she, aloud ; ** where shall I 
find her ? " 

** Your bigness has only to turn to the left ; 
the last door leads into the parlor of the ab- 
bess." 

A deep silence reigned throughout the convent. 
The empress went on through the dim, long cor- 
ridor, now with hurried step and wilcUy-beating 
lieart, now suddenly pausing, faint and irresolute, 
to lean against a pillar, and gather courage for the 
interview. As she turned the comer of the cor- 
ridor, a flood of light, streaming through an oriel 
window, revived and cheered her. She stepped 
forward and looked. The window opened upon 
the chapel, where the lights were burning upon 
the altar, and high mass was about to begin ; for 
Sister Margaret had said that the empress was very 
near. « 

** It is true. They are waiting for me. Oh, she 
must be a prophetess, for, two hours ago, I had 
not dreamed of coming hither 1 I feel my courage 
fail me. I will go back. I dare not hear, for it 
is too late." 

The empress turned and retraced her steps; 
then once more calling up aU her fortitude, she re- 
turned. "For," thought she, *Mf God permits 
me to see, why should I remain blind ? He it is 
who has sent me to this holy prophetess. I mtut 
listen for my Antoinette's sake." 

A second time she went forward, reached the 
parlor, and opened the door. She had scarcely 
appeared on the threshold, cloaked aud screened 
by her thick black veil, when a clear Toice, whose 
tones were preterhuman in their melody, addressed 
her. *' Hail, Empress of Austria I All hail to her 
who Cometh hither ! " 

** She is indeed a prophetess 1 " murmured the 
empress. **She knows me through my disguise." 

She approached the bed and bent over it. The 
nun lay with closed eyes ; but a heavenly smile 
was upon her lips, and a holy light seemed to play 
around her pale but beautiful face. Kot the least 
tinge of color was on her cheeks ; and but for the 
tint of carmine upon her lips — so unearthly, so 
seraphic was her b^uty — ^that she might have been 
mistaken for a sculptor's dream of Amel, the pale 
angel of death. 



While the empress gazed awe^tricken, the ab 
bess and the nuns, who had been kneeling around 
the bed, arose to greet their sovereign. 

" Is it indeed our gracious empress ? " asked 
the abbess. 

Maria Theresa withdrew her hat and veQ, and 
revealed her pale, agitated face. 

** I am the empress," said she, " but I implore 
you let there be no more ceremony because of my 
visit In this sacred habitation, God alone is 
great, and His creatures are all equal before Him. 
We are in the presence of the servant to whom 
He has condescended to speak, while to the sov- 
ereigns of earth He is silent To Him alone be- 
longs homage." 

** Gracious empress. Sister Margaret had an- 
nounced your miyesty's visits and we were to have 
greeted you as becomes Christian subjects. The 
chapel is prepared, the altar is decked." 

" I will repair later to the church, mother. At 
present, my visit is to Sister Margaret" 

**If so, your nu^esty must not delay. She 
sleeps but three hours at a time, and she will soon 
awake. She has the gift of prophecy in her sleep 
only." 

" Then go, holy mother, and leave me alone with 
her. Go and await me in the church." 

The abbess glanced at the dock on the wall. 
*< She will awake in ten minutes," said she, and 
with noiseless steps the nuns all left the room. 

The empress waited until the door was closed 
and the sound of their light foot&ll had died 
away ; then again approaching the bed, she called, 
«' Sister Margaret" 

The nun trembled, and her brow grew troubled. 
" Oh," said she, " the angels have flown I Why 
have you come with your sad notes of sorrow to 
silence the harmony of my heavenly dreams ? " 

" You know then that I am sad ? " asked the 
empress. 

** Yes, your heart is open to me. I see your 
anguish. The mother comes to me, not the em- 
press." 

Maria Theresa feeling herself in the presence 
of a supernatural being, glided down upon her 
knees. ** You are right," said she, " it is indeed 
a sorrowing mother who kneels before you, im- 
ploring you, in the humility of my heart, to say 
what God hath revealed of her daughter's fiite 1 " 

** Oh I " cried the nun, in a voice of anguish. 

But the empress went on. '^ My soul trembles 
for Marie Antoinette. Something seems to warn 
me not to trust my child to the foul atmosphere 
of that court of France, where Du Bany sits by the 
side of the king, and Uie nobles pay her homage 
as though she were a virtuous queen. Oh 1 tdl 
me, holy sister, what will become of my Antoi- 
nette in France ? " 

*<Ohl oh!" wailed the nun, and she writhed 
upon her bed. 

" She is so sweet, so pure, so innocent ! " con- 
tinued the empress. " My spotless dove I Will 
she soil her wings ? Oh, sister, speak to me 1 " 

'* Oh t " cried the nun, for the third time, and 
the empress trembled, wlule her face grew white 
as that of the prophetess. 

"I am on my knees," murmured she, "and I 
await your answer. Sister Margaret I Sister Mar- 
garet 1 in the name of God, who has endowed 
you with superhuman wisdom, tell me what is to 
be the fate of Marie Antoinette ? " 

** Thou hast called on the name of God," said 
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the Dun, in a strange, clear voice, ^ and I am 
forced to answer thee. Thoa wouldst know the 
fate of Harie Antoinette ? Hear it : She wiU Iwe 
through much evil^ but wiU return to virtue,*^ * 

*' She will then cease to be Tirtuous," cried the 
empress, bursting into tears. 

'* She will learn much e?il," repeated the mm, 
taming uneosily on her bed. ** She will endure— 
poor Marie Antoinette! Unhappy Queen of 
Srancel Woel woe!" 

'* Woe unto me ! " cried the wretched mother. 
''Woe unto her who leadeth her children into 
temptation ! " 

*'She will return to virtue I" murmured the 
nun, indistinctly. " Poor Queen— of— France ! " 

With a loud cry she threw out her arms, and 
sat upright in the bed. Her eyes opened, and 
she looked around the room. 

"Where is the reverend mother?" cried she. 
" Where are the sisters ? " 

Suddenly her eyes rested upon the black and 
vdled figure of the empress. 

'* Who are you ? " exclaimed she. '* Away with 
you, black shadow I I am not yet dead ! Not 
yet! Oh, this pain! this pain!" and the nun 
fell back upon her pillow. 

Karia Theresa rose from her knees, and, wild 
with terror, fled from the room. Away she sped 
through the long, dark corridor to the window 
that overlooked the chapel, where the nuns were 
awaiting her return — away down the wide stone 
staircase, through the hall, out into the open air. 
She hurried into the carriage, and, once seated, 
fell back upon the cushions and wept atond. 



CHAPTER LV. 

THB FBOPHEOT. 

The empress spoke not a word during the drive 
to the palace. She was so absorbed in her sorrow 
as to be unconscious of the presence of another 
person, and she wept without restraint until the 
carriage stopped. Then, stifling her sobs and 
hastily drying her tears, she dropped her veil and 
walked with her usual migestic gait through the 
paUice halls. In her anteroom she met a gentle- 
man in waiting coming toward her. 

^ Father Gassner, your msjesty." 

"Where is he?" 

" Here, so please your majesty." 

" Let him follow me into my cabinet," said the 
empress, going forward, while the courtier and the 
priest came behind. When she reached the door 
of her cabinet she turned. " Wait here," said she. 
" When I ring, I beg of you to enter, father. 
The count will await your return in this room." 

She entered her cabinet and closed the door. 
Once more alone, she gave vent to her sorrow. 
She wept aloud, and in her ears she seemed to 
hear the clear, metallic voice of the sick nun peal- 
ing out those dreadful words: *^8ke will live 
through mttch evt/, but will rdum to mrtue/^^ 

But Maria Theresa was no coward. She was de- 
termined to master her credulity. 

"I am a simpleton," tbeught she. "I must 
forget the dreams of a delirious nun. How could 

* Bwinbnmc, vol 1., >• ^1* 



I be so weak as to imagine that God would pe^ 
mit an hysterical invalid to prophesy to a sound 
and strong woman like myself? I will speak 
with Father Gassner. Perhaps he may see the 
future differently. If he does, I shall know thai 
they are both false prophets, and their prophecies 
I shall throw to the winds." 

Strengthened by these reflections, the empress 
touched her belL The door opened, and Father 
Gassner entered the room. He bowed, and then 
drawing his tall, nuyeatic figure to its foil height, 
he remained standing •by the door, with his large, 
dark-blue eyes fixed upon the face of the empress. 
She returned the glance. There seemed to be a 
strife between the eyes of the sovereign, who was 
accustomed to see others bend before her, and 
those of the inspired man, whose intercourse was 
with the Lord of lords and the King of kings. 
Each met the other widi dignity and composure. 

Suddenly the empress strode haughtily up to 
the priest and said, in a tone that sounded almost 
defiant: 

*' Father Gassner, have you the courage to look 
me in the fiioe and assert yourself to be a prophet ? " 

** It requires no courage to avow a gift, which 
God, in the superabundance of His goodness, has be- 
stowed upon one who does not' deserve it," replied 
the father, gently. ** If my eyes are opened to see, 
or my hand to heal, glory be to God who has 
blessed them I The light, the grace are not mine^ 
why should I deny my Lord ? " * 

" Then, if I question you as to the foture, yod 
will answer ? " 

" If it is giyen to me to do so, I will answer." 

^*Tell me, then, whether Antoinette will be 
happy in her marriage ? " 

The priest turned pale, but he said nothing. 

*^ Speak, speak ; or I will d^ounce you as a 
false prophet 1 " 

" Is this the only thing your majesty has to ask 
of me?" 

" The only one." 

" Then denounce me— for I cannot answer your 
majesty." 

Gassner turned, and his hand was upon the lock 
of the door. 

**StayI" cried the empress, haughtily. ^^I 
command you, as your sovereign, to speak the 
truth." 

** The truth ? " cried Gassner, in a voice of an- 
guish, and his large eyes opened with an expres- 
sion of horror. 

What did he see with those eyes that seemed 
to look fiir out into the dim aisles of the terrible 
future ? 

"The truth!" echoed the unhappy mother. 
" Tell me, will my Antoinette be happy ? " 

Deep sighs convulsed the breast of the priest, 
and, with a look of inexpressible agony, he an- 
swered, solemnly : 

" Empress of Austria, we have all ovb gross 
TO %XAB ! " t 



• Father Gassner was one of the most remarkable 
thanmfttnTRlflts of the eighteenth centnrv. He healed oU 
sorts of diseases by the tonch of his haaa, and mnltitadea 
flocked to hlin for oure. Uls extraordinary powers dis- 
pleased the bishop of his diocese, and, to avoid ccnsnrc. 
Father Gassner sought protection ftom the emprcAS, who 
held him in great reTcronco. His prediction concerning 
the fate of Marie Antoinette was general!/ known long 
before its accomplishment. It was related to Madame 
Oompan. by a son of Kahnltz, years before the Bevolation. 

t '* Memoircs de Madame Oampan,^ vol. li., p. 14. 
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The empress started back, with a cry. 

'* Again, again I " marmtured she, burying her 
face in her hands. But suddenly coming forward, 
her eyes flaming like those of an angry lioness, 
ahe said: 

*'What mean these riddles? Speak out at 
once, ancl tell me, without equivocation — ^what is 
to be the fate of Antoinette f " 

*' We eats all our cross to bear," repeated 
the priest, ^ and the Queen of France will surely 
hare hers." 

With these words he turned and left the room. 

Pale and rigid, the empress stood in the middle 
of the room, murmuring to herself the two fear- 
ful prophecies: **She will live through much 
eril, but will return to virtue." — " We have all 
our cross to bear, and the Queen of France will 
surely have hers." 

For a while Maria Theresa was overwhelmed 
by the double blow she had received. But it was 
not in her nature to succumb to drcumstances. 
She must overrule them. 

She rang her bell, and a page entered the 
room. 

*'Let a messenger be dispatched to Prince 
Kaunitz, I wish to see his highness. He can come 
to me unannounced." 

Not long after the prince made his appearance. 
A short, sharp glance at the agitated mien of the 
empress showed to the experienced diplomatist 
ti^t to-day, as so often before, he must oppose 
Are shield of indifference to the storm of passion 
with which he was about to contend. 

^* Tour majesty," said he, " has sent for me, just 
as I was about to request an audience. I am in 
receipt of letters from the emperor. He has spent 
a day with the King of Prussia." 

He attempted to ^ve the letters into the hands 
of the empress, but she put them back with a 
gesture of impatience. 

'* Prince Kaunitz," said she, ** it is you who have 
done this — ^you must undo it It cannot, shall 
not be." 

** What does your majesty mean ? " asked Kau- 
nitz, astonished. 

** I speak of that which lies nearest my heart," 
said the empress, warmly. 

'* Of the meeting of the emperor with the King 
of Pniflsia," returned Kaunitz, quietly. ** Yester- 
day they met at Neisse. It was a glorious inter- 
view. The two monarchs embraced, and the em- 
peror remarked — " 

" Enough, enough ! " cried Maria Theresa, im- 
patiently. ^ Tou affect to misunderstand me. I 
speak of Antoinette's engagement to the dauphin. 
It must be broken. My daughter shall not go to 
France." 

Kaunitz was so completely astounded, so nin- 
eereltf astounded, that he was speechless. - The 
paint upon his face could not conceal the angry 
flush that colored it, nor his pet locks cover the 
wrinkles that rose up to disfigure his forehead. 

*' Do not stare at me as if you thought I was 
parting with my senses," cried the empress. ** I 
know very well what I say. I will not turn my 
innocent Antoinette into that den of corruption. 
She shall not bear a cross from which it is in my 
power to save her." 

** Who s|)eaks of crosses ? " asked Kaunitz, be- 
wildered. ** The only thing of which I have heard 
is a royal crown wherewith her brow is to be 
decked." 



" She shall not wear that crown I " exclaimed 
Maria Theresa. ** God himself has warned me 
through the lips of His prophets, and not unheed^ 
ed shall the warning fall." 

Kaunitz breathed more freely, and his features 
resumed their wonted calmness. 

" If that is aU," thought he, gayly, " I shall be 
victorious. An ebullition of superstition is easUy 
quieted by a littie good news." 

** Your majesty has been following the new 
fashion," said he, aloud ; ** you have been consult' 
ing the fortune-tellers. I presume you have vis- 
ited the nun who is subject to pious hysterics ; 
and Father Gassner, I see, has been visiting your 
mi^esty, for I met him as I was coming to the 
palace. I could not help laughing as I saw his 
absurd length of visage." 

Maria Theresa, in reply to this irony, related 
the answers which had been made to her questions. 

Kaunitz listened with sublime indifference, and 
evinced not a spark of sympathy. When the em- 
press had concluded her story, he merely said: 

" What else, your majesty ? " 

*< What else ! " echoed the empress, surprised. 

"Yes, your majesty. Surely there must be 
something more than a pair of vague sentences, a 
pair of ^ohs* and *ahs,' and a sick nun and a 
silly priest. These insignificant nothings are cer- 
tainly not enough to overturn the structure which 
for ten years we have employed all our skill to 
biuld up." 

" I well know that you are an infidel and an 
unbeliever, Kaunitz," cried the empress, vexed at 
the quiet sneers of her minister. " I know you 
believe that only which yott can understand and 
explain." 

*^No, your majesty, I believe all that is reason- 
able. What I cannot comprehend is unreasona- 
ble." 

The empress glanced angrily at his stony coun- 
tenance. " God sometimes speaks to us through 
the mouths of His chosen ones," cried she ; " and, 
as I believe in the inspiration of Sister Margaret 
and Father Gassner, my daughter shiUl not go to 
France." 

" Is that your majesty's unalterable resolution ? " 

" It is." 

" Then,** returned Kaunitz, bowing, '* allow me 
to make a request for myself." 

"Speak on." 

" Allow me at once to retire from your migesty's 
service." 

"Kaunitz!" exdiumed Maria Theresa, "is it 
possible that you would forsake me ? " 

"No, your majesty; it is you who forsake me. 
You are willing, for the sake of two crazy seers, 
to destroy the fabric which it has been the work 
of my life to construct. Your majesty desires 
that /should remain your minister, and with my 
own hand should undo the web that I have woven 
with such trouble to myself? All Europe knows 
that the French alliance is my worlL. To this end 
I have labored by day and lain awake by night; 
to this end I have flattered and bribed ; to this 
end I have seen my friend De Cboiseul disgraced, 
while I bowed low before his miserable successor, 
that I might win him and that wretched Du Barry 
to my purpose 1 " 

" You are irretrievably bent upon this alliance ? " 
asked the empress thoughtfully. " It was then not 
to gratify me that you sought to place a orown 
upon my dear cbild^s head ? " 
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" Your majesty's wishes have always been sa- 
cred to me, bat I should never have sought to 
gratify them, had they not been in accordance 
with my sen&e of duty to Austria. I have not 
sought to make a queen of the Archduchess Marie 
Antoinette. I have sought to unite Austria with 
France, and to strengthen the southwestern pow- 
ers of Europe against the infidelity and barbarism 
of Prussia and Kussia. In spite of all that is 
taking place at Neisse, Austria and Prussia are, 
and ever will be, enemies. The king and the 
emperor may flatter and smile, but neither believes 
what the other says. Frederick will never lose an 
opportunity of robbing. He ogles Russia, and 
would gladly see her our ' neighbor/ if by so do- 
ing he were to gain an insignificant province for 
Prussia. It is to ward off these dangerous ao- 
comph'ces that we seek alliance with France, and 
through France, with Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
And now, when the goal is won, and the prize is 
ours, your majesty retracts her imperial word! 
Tott are the sovereign, and your will must be done. 
But I cannot lend my hand to that which my rea- 
son condemns as unwise, and my conscience as 
dishonorable. I beg of your majesty, to-day and 
forever, to dismiss me from your service I " • 

The empress did not make any reply. She had 
risen, and was walking hastily up and down, mur- 
muring low, inarticulate wordsj and heaving deep, 
convulsive sighs. Eaunitz followed her with the 
eye of a 'cool physician, who watches the crisis of 
a brain-fever. He looked down, however, as the 
empress, stopping, raised her dark, glowing eyes 
to his. When he met her glance h^ expression 
had changed ; it had lifpome as usuaL 

" You have heard the pleadings of the mother," 
said she, breathing hard, *^ and you have silenced 
them with your cold arguments. The empress 
has heard, and she it is who must decide against 
herselfl She has no right to sacrifice her empire 
to her maternity. May God forgive me," contin- 
ued she, solemnly clasping her hands, *^ if I err in 
quelling the voice of my love which cries so loudly 
against this union. Let it be accomplished I Marie 
Antoinette shall be the bride of Louis XVI." 

** Spoken like the noble Empress of Austria ! " 
cried Kaunitz triumphantly. 

'* Do not praise me," returned Maria Theresa 
sadly ; ** but hear what I have to say. You have 
spoken words so bold, that it would seem you 
fancy yourself to be Emperor of Austria. It was 
not you who sought alliance with France, but 
myself. You did nothing but follow out my in- 
tentions and obey my commands. The sin of my 
refusal, therefore, was nothing to you or your con- 
science—it rested on my head alone." 

** May God preserve your majesty to your coun- 
try and your subjects I May you long be Austria's 
head, and I — ^your right hand I " exclaimed Eau- 
nitz. 

" You do not then wish to retire ? " asked she, 
with a languid smile. 

" I beg of your majesty to forgive and retain 
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me. 

** So be it, then," returned the empress, with a 
light inclination of the head. "But I cannot 
hear anymore to-day. YvU have no sympathy 
with my trials as a mother. I have sacrificed my 
child to Austria, but my heart is pierced with sor- 
row and apprehension. Leave me to my tears. 
I cannot feel for any one except my child — my 
poor, innocent child I " 



She turned hastily away, that he might not see 
the tears that were already streaming down her 
face. Kaunitz bowed, and left the cabinet with 
his usual cold, proud step 

The minister once gone, Maria Theresa gave her* 
self up to the wildest grief. No one saw her anguish 
but God ; no one ever knew how the powerful en> 
press writhed and wrung her hands in her power- 
less agony ; no one but God and the dead emperor, 
whose mild eyes beamed compassion from the gilt 
frame in which his picture hung, upon the wall. 
To this picture Maria Theresa at last raised her 
eyes, and it seemed, to her excited imagination, 
that her husband smiled and whispered words of 
consolation. 

" Yes, dear Franz, I hear you," said she. " You 
would remind me that this is our wedding-day. 
Alas, I know it ! Once a day of joy, and from 
this moment the anniversary of a great sorrow 1 
Franz, it is our child that is the victim t The 
sweet Antoinette, whose eyes are so like her 
father's ! Ob, dear husband, my heart is heavy 
with grief ! Why may I not go to rest too ? But 
thou wilt not love me if my courage fail. I will 
be brave, Franz ; I will work, and try to do my 
duty." 

She approached her writing-table, and began to 
overlook the heaps of papers that awaited her in- 
spection and signature. Gradually her brow 
cleared and her face resumed its usual expression 
of deep thought and high resolve. The mother 
forgot her grief, and the empress was absorbed i]# 
the cares of state. 

She felt so strongly the comfort and sustenance 
derived from labor, that on that day she dined 
alone, and returned immediately to her writing- 
desk. Twilight came on, and still the empress 
was at work. Finally the rolling of carriages tow- 
ard the imperial theatre was heard, and pres- 
ently the shouts of the applauding audience. 
The empress heard nothing. She had never at- 
tended the theatre since her husband's death, and 
it w«s nothing to her that to-night Lcssing's beau- 
tiful drama, " Emilia Galotti," was being repre- 
sented for the first time in Vienna. 

Twilight deepened into night, and the empress 
rang for lights. Then retiring to her dressing- 
room, she threw off her heavy court costume, and 
exchanged it for a simple peignoir, in which she 
returned to her cabinet and still wrote on. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by a knock, 
and a page entered with a golden salver, on which 
lay a letter. 

" A courier from Florence, your majesty," said 
he. 

Maria Theresa took the letter, and dismissed 
the page. " iVom my Leopold," said she, while 
she opened it. " It is an extra courier. It must 
announce the aecouchement of his wife. Oh, my 
heart, how it beats ! " 

With trembling hands she held the missive and 
read it. But at once her face was lighted up with 
joy, and throwing herself upon her knees before 
the portrait of the emperor, she said, " Franz, 
Leopold has given us a grandson. Do you hear ? " 

No answer came in response to the jojrful cry 
of the empress, and she could not bear the bur- 
den of her joy alone. Some one must rejoice 
with her. She craved sympathy, and she must go 
out to seek it 

She left her cabinet. Unmindful of her dress, 
she sped through the long corridors, farther and 
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Btill farther, down tho staircase and away io the 
extremest end of the palace, until she reached the 
imperial theatre. 

That night it was crowded. The interest of the 
spectators had deepened as the play went on. 
They were absorbed in the scene between Emilia 
and her father, when a door was heard to open 
and to shut 

Suddenly, in the imperial box, which had so 
long been empty, a tall add noble figure bent for- 
ward, far over tho railing, and a clear, musical 
Toice cried out: 

" Leopold has a son I " • 

The audience, as if electrified^ rose with one 
accord from their seats. AU turned toward the 
imperial box. Each one had recognized the voice 
of the adored Maria Theresa, and every heart 
overflowed with the joy of the moment 

The empress repeated her words : 

^^ Leopold has a son, and it is bom on my wed- 
ding-day. Wish me joy,« dear friends, of my 
grandson I " 

Then arose such a storm of congratulations as 
never before had been heard within those theatre 
walls. The women wept, and the men waved 
their hats and cheered ; wbdle all, with one voice, 
cried out, " Long live Maria Theresa I Long live 
the imperial grandmother ! " 



CHAPTER LVI. 



THE GIFT. 



All prophecies defying, Maria Theresa had 
given her daughter to France. Jn the month of 
Hay, 1770, tho Archduchess Marie Antoinette^ 
was married by proxy in Vienna ; and amid the 
ringing of bells, the booming of cannon, and the 
shouts of tlic populace, the beautiful young 
dauphiness left Austria to meet her inevitable fate. 

Meanwhile, in the Imperial palace, too, one 
room was darkening under the shadow of ap- 
proaching death. It was that in which Isabella's 
daughter was passing from earth to heaven. 

The emperor knew that his child was dying ; 
and many an hour he spent at her solitary bed- 
side, where, tranquil and smiling, she miurmured 
words which her father knew were whispered to 
the angels. 

The emperor sorrowed deeply for the severance 
of the last tie that bound him to the bright and 
beautiful dream of his early married life. But he 
was so accustomed to sorrow, that on the occasion 
of his sister^s marriage, he had gone through the 
forms required by etiquette, wiUiout any visible 
emotion. 

But the festivities were at an end. The Riture 
Queen of France had bidden farewell to her native 
Vienna, and the marriage guests had departed; 
while darker and darker grew the chamber of the 
dying child, and sadder the face of the widowed 
father. The emperor kissed his daughter's burn- 
ing forehead, and held her little transparent hand 
in his. "Farewell, my angel," whispered he; 
" since thy mother calls thee, go, my little Theresa. 
Tell her that she was my only love — my first and 
last Go, beloved, and pray for thy unhappy 
father." 



Once more he kissed her, and when he r^ed 
his head, her face was moistened with his tears. 
He turned hastily away and kft the room. 

** And now," thought he, " to my duty. I must 
forget my own sorrows that I may wipe away the 
tears of my sorrowing people. There is so much 
grief and want in Austria ! Oh, my child, my 
Uttle one I Amid the blessings of the suffering 
poor shalt thou stretch forth thy wings and take 
thy flight to heaven I " 

He was on his way to seek an audience of his 
mother. Maria Theresa was in her cabinet, and 
was somewhat surprised to see her son at this un- 
usual hour of the day. 

*' I come to your mi^jesty to beg a boon," said 
Joseph, with a sad smile. " Yesterday you were 
distributing Antoinette's wedding-gifts to your 
children; I alone received notUi^. Is there 
nothing for me ? " 

" Nothing for you, my son I " exclaimed Maria 
Theresa, astonished. " Why, every thing is yours, 
and therefore I have nothing to give. Where 
your right is indisputable, my presents are super- 
fluous." 

" Yes, mother ; but it does not become one so 
generous as you, to let her eldest son wait for an 
inheritance, when she might make him a hand- 
some present of her own free will. Be generous, 
then, and give me something, too. I wish to be 
on an equality with the other children." 

**- Well, then, you grown-up child, what will you 
have ? " asked the empress, laughing. " Of 
course you have already chosen your ^ft, and iP 
is mere gallantry on your part to beg for what you 
might take without leave. But let us hear. What 
is it ? You have only to ask and have." 

" Indeed ! May I choose my wedding-gift ? " 

" Yes, you imperial beggar, you may." 

"Well, then, give me the goveiinment claims 
upon the four lower classes." 

The empress looked aghast. " Is it money yon 
desire?'.' said she. "Say how much, and you 
shall have it from my private purse. But do not 
rob the poor ! The claim that you covet is the 
tax levied upon all the working classes, and you 
know how nimierous they are." 

"For that very reason, I want it It is a 
princely gift. Shall I have it ? " 

The empress reflected for a few moments. " I 
know," said she, looking up with one of her 
sweetest smiles, " I know that you will not mis- 
use your power ; for I remember the fate of your 
father's legacy, the three millions of coupons. 
You shall have the claim, my son. It is yours." 

" Will your majesty draw out the deed of gift ? " 

" I will, my son. It is your wedding-gift from 
our darling Antoinette. But you will acquaint 
me, from time to time, with the use you are ma- 
king of your power over the poor cUsscs ? " 

"I will render my account to your majesty. 
But first draw out the deed." 

The empress stepped to her escritoire and wrote 
a few lines, to which she affixed the imperial sig- 
nature and^eaL 

" There it is," said she. " I bestow upon my 
son, the emperor, all the government claims to 
the impost levied upon the four lower classes. 
Will that do?" 

" It will, and from my heart I thank my dear 
mother for the gracious gift." 

He took the hand of the empress to kiss it, 
but she held his fast in her grasp, and looked 
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at him with an expression of tenderness and 
anxiety. 

*' Tou aFep8]e, my eon," said she, affectionately. 
** I see that your heart is sad." 

"And yet," replied Joseph, with quivering 
lip, " I should rejoice, for I am about to have an 
angel in heaven." 

" Poor little Theresa I " murmured the empress, 
while the tears rose to her eyes. " She has never 
been a healthy child. Isabella calls her hence." 

" Yes," replied Joseph, bitterly ; " she calls my 
child away, that she may break the last link that 
bound her to me." 

" We must believe, my child, that it is for the 
best. The will of God, however painful its mani- 
festations, is holy, wise, and merciful. leabelU 
declared to us that she would call the child when 
it had reached its seventh year ; she goes to her 
mother. And now that this bitter dream of your 
early love is past, perhaps your heart may awaken 
once more to love. There are many beautiful 
princesses in Europe, and not one of them would 
refuse the hand of the Emperor of Austria. It 
b for you to choose, and no one shall dictate your 
choice." 

'* Would your majesty convert me into a blue- 
beard ? " cried Joseph, coloring. *' Do you not 
see that I murder my wives ? Enough, that two 
of them are buried in the chapd of the Capuchins, 
and that to-morrow, perhaps, my child will join 
them. Leopold has ^ven an heir to my throne, 
and I am satisfied." 

• " Why do you talk of a successor, my son ? " 
■aid the empress, " you, who are so young ? " 

"Tour mijesty, I am old," replied Joseph, 
mournfully—" so old that I have no hope of hap- 
piness on earth. Tou see that to^ay, when you 
have been so gracious, I am too wretched to do 
ought but thank yon for your splendid ^ft. Let 
me retire, then, to my unhappy solitude ; I am not 
^ to look upon your sweet and honored coun- 
tenance. I must exile myself until my trial is 
past" * 

He left the room, and hastening to his cabinet, 
** Now," exclaimed he, " now for my mother's 

gift." 
He sat down and wrote as follows : 

" Mt Dear Prikoe Kajjihtz : By the endosed, 
you will see that the empress, my mother, has pre- 
sented me with all the government claims upon 
the workingolasses. Will you make immediate 
arrangements to acquaint the collectors with the 
following : 

" * No tax shall be collected from the working- 
classes during the remainder of my life.' 

" Joseph." * 

" Now," thought he, as he laid aside his pen, 
" this document will gladden many a heart, and it 
will, perchance, win forgiveness for my own weak- 
ness. But, why should monarchs have hearts of 
flesh like other men, since they have no right to 
fed, to love, or to grieve ? Be still* throbbing 
heart, that the emperor may forget himself, to re- 
member his subjects I 'Tes, my subjects — ^my 
children — I will make you happy I I will — " 

There was a light tap at the door, and the gov- 
erness of the litUe Archduchess Maria Theresa en- 
tered the room. 

* HUtoricaL Hubner, voL IL, page 89. 



" I have come," said she, in a faltering voioe, 
" to announce to your majesty that the princess 
has breathed her last." 

The emperor made no reply. He motioned the 
lady to retire, and bowing Ins head, gave way to 
one long burst of grief. 

For hours he sat there, solitary and broken- 
hearted. At length the paroxysm was over. He 
raised his head, and his eyes were tearless and 
bright • 

" It is over ! " exclaimed he, in clear and unfal- 
tering tones. "The past is buried; and I am 
bom anew to a life whereof the aim shall be 
Austria's greatness and her people's welfare. I 
am no more a husband, no more a father. Aus- 
tria shall be my bride, and every Austrian my 
child." 



CHAPTER LVn. 

THB OONFEBENOE. 

Great excitement prevailed at Neustadt AH 
work was suspended, all the shops were shut, and 
although it was not Sunday, the people, in their 
holiday attire, seemed to have cast away all 
thought of the wants, cares, and occupations of 
every-day life. 

For, although it was not Sanday, it was a holi- 
day — a holiday for Neustadt, since this was the 
birthday of Neustadt's fame. For hundreds of 
years the little village had existed in profound ob- 
scurity, its simple loShabitanta dreaming away their 
lives far from itke clamor of the world and its vicis- 
situdes. Their slumbers had been disturbed by 
the Seven Tears' War, and many a father, son, 
husband, and lover had fought and fallen on its 
bloodthirsty battle-field. But with the return 
of peace came insignificance, and villagers of Neu- 
stadt went on dreaming as before. 

To-day, however, on the 8d of September, in the 
year 1770, they were awakened by an event which 
gave to Neustadt a place in history. The two 
greatest potentates in Germany were to meet 
there, to bury their past enmity, and pledge to 
each other the right hand of fellowship. 

These two potentates were the Emperor of Aus- 
tria and the King of Prussia. It was, therefore, 
not surprising that all Neustadt should be out of 
doors to witness the baptism of Neustadt's celeb- 
rity. 

The streets were thronged with well-dressed 
people, the houses were hung with garland^ and 
wreaths, the church-bells were ringing, and all the 
dignitaries of the town had turned out to witness 
the pageant 

And now the moment had arrived. The thunder 
of cannon, the shouts of the people who thronged 
the avenue that led to the palace, and the clang 
of martial music, announced the approach of the 
emperor, whom his people were frantic to wd- 
come. 

He came, a young man, on a jet-black Arabian, 
who rode ahead of those glittering nobles — this 
was the Emperor Joseph, the hope of Austria. 

A thousand voices rent the air with shouts, 
while Joseph smiled and bowed, and raised his 
eyes to the balconies, whence showers of bouquets 
were falling around him. 
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He was inclining his head, when a wreath of red 
roses and orange^owers, auned by some skilfal 
band, fell directly upon his saddle-bow. He 
smiled, and taking np the wreath, looked aiomid 
to see whence it came. Suddenly his eye bright- 
ened, and his eonntenanoe expressed increased in- 
terest, while he reined in his horse that he might 
look again at a lady who was leaning over a balcony 
Just above him. Her tall and elennt figure was 
clothed in a dress of black yelTCt, closed tram her 
white throat to her round waist by buttons of large 
and magnificent diamonds, whose brilliancy was 
almost dazzling. Her youthfiil and beautiful &ce 
was colorless, with that exquisite and delicate 
pallor which has no aflSnity to ill-health, but re- 
sembles the spiritual beauty of a marble statue. 
Her glossy black hair defined the exquisite oval of 
that fair face, as a rich frame sets off a fine paint- 
ing. On her head she wore a diadem of brilliants, 
which confined a rich blaok-laoe veil, that fluttered 
like a dark cloud around her graceful ficrure. Her 
countenance woro an expression of profound sad- 
ness, and her large, lustrous eyes wero riveted 
with an earnest gaze upon the emperor. 

He bowed to his saddle-bow, but she did not 
seem to recognise the compliment, for her glance 
and her sadness wero unchanged. 

*^ The wreath Is not from her," thought Joseph, 
with a feeling of disappointment; but as he 
turned for one moro loolc at her lovely face, he 
remarked a bouquet which she woro in her bosom. 
It was similar to the wreath which he held. The 
same white orange-blossoms and red roses, fast- 
ened togetiier by the same white and red ribbon, 
whose long streamers wero now fluttering in the 
wind. 

A triumphant smile overspread the features of 
the emperor, as blushing, he bowed again and 
passed on. But his face no longer woro its ex- 
pression of careless gratification. He grew ab- 
sent and thoughtful ; he forgot to rotum the 
greetings of the people; and vainly the ladies, 
who crowded window and balcony, throw flowers 
in his way, or waved thdr handkerohiefs in greet- 
mg. He saw nothing but the beautiful vision In 
the black veil, and wondered whence she came 
and what could be the hidden meaning of the red 
and white flowers which she woro and gave. to 
him. 

He was glad when the pageant of his entry into 
Neustadt was over, and, dismounting quickly, he 
entered the palace, followed by IHeld-Mazshal 
Lacy and Count Rosenberg. 

The people looked after them and shouted 
anew. But their attention was directed from the 
emperor to a carriage, drawn by four horses, 
which, advancing in &e very centro of the bril- 
liant eorUge^ seemed to contain some imperial 
personage, for the staff wero around it, as though 
forming its escort. The curtains of the carriage 
•wero au drawn, so that nothing could be seen of 
its occupant. ^ 

Who could it be? A woman, of course; since 
no man would dare to be driven, while the Em- 
peror of Austria rode. It could bo no other than 
the Empress Maria Theresa, who had taken the 
journey to Neustadt, that she might look, face to 
nee, upon her celebrated opponent, and offer him 
her own hand in pledge of Aituro good understand- 
ing. 

While the populace hoped and speculated, the 
mysterious equipage arrived before the palace 



gates. The rich-liveried footmen sprang from the 
rumble, and stationed themselves at the door of 
the coach. The two others, who wero seated on 
the box, did likewise; bringing with them, as 
they alighted on the ground, a roll of rich Turkey 
carpeting, which they lud, with great precitdon, 
from the carriage to the palace steps. 

Then the people were convinced that it was the 
empress. Who but the sovereign lady of Aus- 
tria and Hungary would walk the streets upon a 
carpet of such magnificence ? And they throng- 
ed nearer, eager to catch the first glance of their 
beloved and honored empress. 

The carpet was laid without a wrinkle. One 
of the footmen opened the carriage door, while 
another approached Uie fore-wheeL 
**'She corneal she comes 1" cried the popu- 
lace, and they crowded around in eager delight 

One foot was put forward — ^not a foot encased 
in a satin slipper, but a foot in a budded shoe, 
which, glistening though it was with diamonds, 
was not that of an empress. The occupant of the ^ 
carriage was a man I 

** A man I" exdaimed the bystanders, astound- 
ed. Yes. Here he came, wrapped up in a bear- 
skin, which, on this warm summer day, was 
enough to dissolve an ordinary human being into 
vapor. Not content with his wrapping, his hands 
wero encased in a huge mufi^ whidi he held eloso 
to his face, that he might not inhale one single 
breath of the air that was refireshing everybody 
else. His head was covered by a hood which con- 
cealed his face, of which nothing was visible save 
a pair of light-blue eyes. 

When be had disappeared within the palace 
doors, ^e footmen roUed up the carpet and re- 
placed it on the coach-box. 

The populace, who had been looking on in 
speechless wonder, now b^nm to laugh and whis- 
per. Some said it was the King of the North Pole ; 
others declared it was an Arctic bear; others 
again thought the gentleman had started for Si- 
beria and had lost his way. Finally the desire 
to know who he was grew imcontrollable, and, 
thronging around his lackeys, the people shouted 
out: 

*' Who is he? Tell us, who is he ? '' 

The lackeys, with the gravity of heralds-at- 
arms, shouted out in rotum : 

"This is his highness Prince Eaunitz, prime 
minister of their nxiyesties the Empress Maria 
Theresa and the Emperor Joseph of Austria 1 " 



CHAPTER LVin. 



KAUBITZ. 



** What an abominable idea I " exclaimed 
Prince Eaunitz, as, perfectly exhausted from his 
journey, he fell into an arm-chair in his own 
room. " What an abominable idea to undertake 
this journey 1 These Oerman roads are as rough 
and uncouth as the Germans themselves, and I 
only wonder that we have arrived without break- 
ing our ribs I " 

"It would certainly have been more conven* 
lent,'' said Baron Binder, " if the Khig of Prassia 
had visited us in Vienna.*' 
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Eamiitz turned his large eyes full upon his 
friend. 

" I suppose," said he, " that you jest, Binder ; 
for you must know that it is nerer safe to have 
your enemy under your own roof" 

" Your highness, then, has no confidence in the 
protestations of love that are going on between 
the emperor and the king ? " 

The prince made no reply. He was looking at 
himself in a mirror, criticising his toilet, which 
had just been completed by the expert Hippolyte. 
Apparently it was satisfactory, for he looked up 
and spoke. 

**■ You are a grown-up child, Binder ; you stare, 
and believe every thing. Have you not yet learned 
that statesmanship recognizes nothing but inter- 
est ? To^ay it is to the interest of Frederick lb 
squeeze our hands and protest that he loves us ; 
to-morrow (if he can), he will put another Silesia 
in his royal pocket We, too, have found it con- 
venient to write him a love-letter or two ; but to- 
day, if we could, we would pluck off his crown, 
and make him a little margrave again t Our inti- 
macy reminds me of a sight I once saw while we 
were in Paris. It was a cage, in which animals, 
naturally antagonistic, were living in a state of 
perfect concord. A dog and cat were dining 
sociably together from one plate, and, not far o^ 
a turkey-hen was comfortably perched upon the 
back of a fox, who, so far from betraying any 
symptom of appetite for the turkey, looked quite 
oblivious of her proximity. I gave the keeper a 
louis d*or, and he told me his secret. The dog^s 
teeth were drawn, and the cat's claws were pared 
off; this, of course, forced both to keep the 
peace. As for the turkey-hen, she was JEistened 
to the back of the fox with fine wire, and this 
was the secret of her security." 

*'Ah!" cried Binder, laughing, **this is the 
history of many a human alliance. How many 
foxes I have known who carried their hens upon 
their backs and made believe to love them, be- 
cause they dared not do otherwise ! " 

"Peace, Binder, my story is not yet ended. 
One morning the dog and the cat were found dead 
in iheir comer; and in the other, the fox lay 
bleeding and moaning ; while of the hen, noth- 
ing remained save her feathers. Time^the 
despot that rules us all, had outwitted the keeper 
and asserted the laws of Nature. The cat's claws 
had grown out, and so had the dog's teeth. The 
fox, after much pondering over his misfortunes, 
/tad discovered the reason why he could not 
reach the hen ; and this done, he worked at the 
wires until they broke. Of course he revenged 
himself on the spot by gobbling her up ; but in 
his wrath at the wires, he had thrust them so 
'Jeeply into his own flesh that the wounds they 
siade upon his body caused his death. And so 
ended the compulsory alliance of four natural 
enemies." 

**Doe8 your highness apply that anecdote to 
110 ? " asked Binder. " Are we to end like the 
cat and the dog ? " 

** For the present," said Eaunitz, thoughtfully, 
''our teeth and claws are harmless. We must 
wait until they have grown out again 1 " 

'* Your highness, 3ien, assigns us the r6le of 
the dog P " 

" Certainly. I leave it to Prussia to play the 
catF-«he has scratched us more than once, and 
even to-day, when she covers her paws with vel- 



vet, I feci the claws underneath. I came hither 
to watch her. I am curious to know what it is 
in Frederick ^at has so bewitched the young 
Emperor of Austria." 

" It would appear that his msgesty of Prussia 
has extraordinary powers of fascination. No one 
can resist him." 

"/shall resist him," said Eaunitz, " for against 
his fascinations I am defended by the talisman of 
our mutual hate." 

" Do not say so, your highness. The Eing of 
Prussia may fear, but he cannot hate you. And 
did he not make it a special request that yoa 
should accompany the emperor ? " 

" He did ; and however disinclined I might be 
to accept his invitation, I have come lest he 
should suppose that I am afraid to encounter his 
eagle eyes.* I fear him/ Me intimidate me! 
It is expedient for the present that Austria and 
Prussia should be qua«i allies, for in this way 
peace has. been secured to Europe. But my sys- 
tem of diplomacy, which the empress has made 
her own, forbids me to make any permanent 
alliance willi a prince who lives politically from 
hand to mouth, and has no fixed line of policy.f 
No — I do not fear him; for I see through his 
hypocritical professions, and in spite of his 
usurped crown I feel myself to be more than his 
equal If he has won thirteen victories on the 
battle-field, I have fought twice as many in the 
cabinet, where the fight is hand to hand, and the 
victor conquers without an army. On this field 
he will scarcely dare to encounter me. If he 
does, he will find his master for once ! 

" Yes," repeated Eaunitz emphatically, " he 
will find his maister in me. I have never failed 
to make other men subservient to my schemes, 
and the Eing of Prussia shall grace my triumph 
with the rest. He is the vassal of Austria, and I 
will be the one to force him back to his alle- 
giance. It is scandalous that this petty king 
should have been suffered to play an important 
part in European affairs. I wUl drive him firom 
his accidental grandeur, and he shall return to his 
duty. I will humble him if I can ; for this Eing 
of Prussia is the only man in Europe who has 
denied me the honors and consideration due me 
as a politician and a prince."} 

While Eaunitz spoke, his marble face grew 
animated, and his eyes glowed with the fire of 
hate. 

" Nay, prince ! " exclaimed Binder, anxious to 
subdue the fiend that was rising in his friend's 
heart, " everybody knows that you are the coach- 
man of Europe, and that it is in the power of no 
man to wrest the reins from your hands." 

" May this Prussian ride behind as my foot- 
man I " cried Eaunitz, gnashing his teeth. " Oh, 
I know him I I know why he pays a million of 
subsidy annually to his accomplice, the virtuous 
Catharine, that she may continue her assaults 
upon Poland and Turkey I I know whither his 
longings travel ; but when he stretches his hand 
out for the booty, we too will be there to claim 
our share, and he shall yield it" 

" Your highness speaks in riddles,'^ said Bin- 
der, shrugging his shoulders. " I am accustomed, 
as you know, to look through your political spec- 

* Ferrand, ** History of the Dismombcrment of Fo* 
lancL" vol. L. p. 108. 
t KsnoHz^ oim wonls. 6«e Ferrand, vol. !., p. 69. 
X EsaniU's own word& Ferrand, vol. 1, p. 104 
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taclea ; and I b^ you to expLdn, for I am per- 
fectly at a loss to understand you.'* 

The countenance of Kaunitz had resumed its 
impassible look. He threw back his head, and 
fixed his cold, heartless blue eyes upon the baron. 

" Do you know," said he, " what William the 
Silent once said of himself ? ' If I knew that my 
night-cap had found out my thoughts I would 
throw it in the fire.' Now, Binder, do not aim to 
be my night-cap, or I shall bum you to a cinder. 
— ^But enough of this. It would seem that the 
Emperor Joseph expects me to wait upon him. 
Well — if it please him that I should make the 
first visit, I will humor him. When a man feds 
that he is lord and master of another, he can 
afford to be condescending ! I will indulge the 
emperor's whim." 

He rang, and one of his ralets entered the 
room. 

*' Is his majesty in the castle ? " 

*'Yes, your highness. His majesty has been 
reriewing the troops." 

*• Where is his majesty now ? " 

** He is with his suite in the parlor that over- 
looks the square." 

" Is it far from this room ? " 

" No, your highness. It is close by." 

" Then reach me a cloak and mufi^ and woe to 
jou if I encounter a draught on my way ! " 



CHAPTER LIX. 

SOTTYBNIB d'BPERIES. 

The emperor stood in the centre of the room, 
in lively conversation with the gentlemen of his 
suite. As Kaunitz entered, he stopped at once, 
and coming forward, received the prince with a 
cordial welcome. 

Kaunitz replied by a low bow, and nodded 
slightly to Prince de Ligne and General Lacy. 

" Your highness is just in time," said the em- 
peror. *^ These gentlemen need encouragement. 
They have been blushing and trembling like two 
young debutarUesy 

" Before whom, your majesty ? " 

" Oh ! — ^before the great Frederick, of course. 
And De Ligne, who is considered the most elegant 
man in Vienna, actually trembled more than any- 
body else." 

" Actors trembling before their manager! " said 
Kaunitz, with a slight shrug. " Compose your- 
selves, gentlemen; the King of Prussia is too 
much absorbed in his own rdle to take any notice 
of you." 

**That is right," cried the emperor. "En- 
courage the debtUarUety prince I " 

" I scarcely think that the prince will succeed 
where your majesty has failed," said General von 
Lacy proudly. 

** Aiid his highness will hardly have any time 
to devote to us, for doubtiess he too is practicing 
the rdie which he must play before the King of 
Prussia," added De Ligne. 

" I beg to impress upon the Prince de Ligne," 
interrupted Kaunitz, " that the verb * must ' is one 
which I am well accustomed to conjugate for 
others, but never allow others to conjugate for me." 



" I for one have had it conjugated for t7ie by 
your highness," said the emperor, laughing. " No- 
body in Austria knows it in all its moods and 
tenses better than I. But I have always recog- 
nized you as my teacher, and hope always to 
to remain your faithful pupil." 

The clouds which were gathering on Kaunitz's 
brow now shifted to the faces of Lacy and Dc 
Ligne. 

"I have nothing to teach your majesty," re- 
plied Kaunitz, almost smiling; *^but allow me as a 
faithful servant to offer you a suggestion. Present 
to the King of Prussia that beautiful wreath 
which vou hold in vour hand, as* an emblem of 
the friendship which to-day we pledge to Prussia." 

" Not I," cried Joseph, while he held up his 
wreath and admired its white and red roses. " I 
shall keep my bouquet, were it only for the sake 
of the beautiful donor. You, prince, who pene- 
trate all things, have pity on me, and find out her 
name." 

"Your majesty saw her, then? " 

"Saw her? Yes, ^y Aphrodite, I did; and 
never in my life did I see a lovelier woman. She 
stood there in her velvet dress and veil, looking 
for all the world like the queen of night, of starry 
night. You see how she has impressed me, 
since I, who am so prosaic, launch out into extrav- 
agance of speech to describe her." 

"She was in mourning?" asked Kaunitz 
thoughtfully. 

" Clothed in black, except the diamonds that 
sparkled on her bodice, and the bouquet (a 
match to mine) which she wore in her bosom. 
Ah, your highness, how you look at my poor 
fiowcrs, as it* treason were lurking among their 
leaves 1 " 

" It is a beautiful bouquet," said Kaunitz, 
eyeing it critically, "and very peculiar. Will 
your majesty allow me to examine it ? " 

The emperor handed over the wreath. " Take 
it," said he, "but be mercifiil to my pretty 
delinquents." 

Kaunitz took the flowers and looked at them as 
he would have done at any other thing that mi^^ht 
be the links in a chain of evidence, and pnskod 
his slender, white fingers through the loug ribbons 
that fastened them together. 

" The lady who threw these fiowers is a Pole," 
said he, after a pause. 

" How do you know that ? " cried the emperor. 

" It is certainly not accidental that the wreath 
should be composed of white and red ro^os, and 
tied with a knot of white and red ribbons. 
White and red, you remember, are the colors of 
the so-called Republic of Poland." 

" You are right I " exclaimed Joseph, " and she 
wears mourning because a noble woman must ne- 
cessarily grieve for the Bufferings of her bleeding 
country." 

" Look," said Kaunitz, who, meanwhile, was 
opening the leaves and searching among them, 
" here is a paper. Does your majesty permit me 
to draw it out ? " 

" Certainly. I gave you the wreath to examine, 
and you shall have the benefit of all that you dis- 



cover. 
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Kaunitz bowed his thanks, and began to untwist 
the stems of the fiowers. The emperor and th« 
two courtiers looked on with intebest. 

The prince drew forth a little folded paper, and 
reached it over to the emperor. 
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" Have the goodness, jour majesty^ to read it 
yourseUl A declaration of love from a lady is 
not intended for my profane eves. 

The emperor sighed. " No," said he, ** it is no 
declaration for me. I am not so happy. Read, 
your highness, read it aloud." 

Kaunitz unfolded the paper, and read, " Souve- 
nir d'JSperiea." 

^' Nothing more ? " asked Joseph. 

Kaunitz replied by handing him the note. 

'* How strange I Only these words, and no ex- 
planation. I cannot understand it^" 

** These words prove my supposition, your ma- 
jesty. The donor is a Fohsh lady and one of the 
Confederates."' 

" You think so ? " 

** I am convinced of it. When your nuuesty 
was travelling in Hungary, did you not spend a 
day at Ep^ries, and honor the Confederates byre* 
oeiving them both publicly and privately ? " 

**I did," repUed Joseph, warmly. **And it 
gladdened my heart to assure these brave, strug- 
gling patriots of my sympathy." 

^ Did not your majesty go so far as to promise 
them mediation with Prussia and Russia ? " * 

^ I did," replied tbe emperor, with a faint blush. 

** Well, then, this female Confederate meant to 
remind you of your promise on the day when you 
are to hold a conference with Prederick," said 
Kaunitz, allowing the wreath to slip through his 
fingers to the floor. " There^ your majesty," con- 
tinued he, " your beautiful Pole is at vour feet. 
Will you rescue her, or unite in crushing her to 
the earth?" 

*' Oh, I will rescue her," replied Joseph, " that 
she may not fall into the hands of ambitious 
Catharine. It would give her great pleasure to 
deck her Muscovite head with these sweet Polish 
roses ; but she shall not have them." 

With these words, and before his courtiers 
oould anticipate his action, tiie emperor stooped 
and picked up the wreath. 

** Have a care, your nuijesty," said the wary 
Kaunitz, " how you espouse Polish quarrels. The 
Poles are unlucky. They can die Uke men, but 
they do not live like men. Beware of Polish ro- 
ses, for their perfume is not wholesome." 

Just then a shout was heard in the distance, 
and the emperor hastened to the window. 

** It is the King of Prussia I " cried he, Joyfully, 
and he walked toward the door. 

Prince Kaunitz took the liberty of going im- 
mediately up and interposing his tall person be- 
tween Joseph and the doorway. 

" Your majesty," said he, reproachfully, ** what 
are you about to do ? " 

" I am about to go forward to meet the King 
of Prussia. He is just descending from his car- 
riage. Do not detain me," replied Joseph, hast- 
ily. 

** But has your majesty forgotten that at Neisse, 
when the King of Prussia was the host, he came 
no farther than the stairway to meet you ? It is 
not seemly that Austria should condescend to 
Prussia." 

*' My dear prince," said the emperor, with a pe- 
culiar laugh, " it is your business to respect these 
conventions. It is mine to regulate them. As the 
WiU soverdgn of Austria I lusten to do homage 
to the ^reat King of Prussia." 

* Femod, vol L, page 79. 



And gently putting the minister aside, the em 
peror walked rapidly out, followed by his suite. 

Kaunitz looked after Mm with stormy brow. 

** Incorrigible fanatic 1" said he to himseUl 
** Will you never cease to butt your empty head 
against the wall ? You will butt in vain as long 
as / have power and life. Go. It befits such a 
little emperor as you to humble yourself before 
your great king ; but Austria is represented in my 
person, and I remain here ! " 

He looked around the room, end his eyes fell 
upon the wreath which the emperor had laid by 
the side of his hat, on the table. A sneer over- 
spread his countenance as he went toward it, and 
shook off some of the leaves which were already 
fading. 

'* How soon they fall ! " said he. '* I think that 
the glorious republic will be quite as short-lived as 
they. Meahwhile I shall see that the ^Souvenif 
(fJEpSriea ' lives no longer than roses have a right 
to five." 

He left the room, resolved to find out who it 
was that had bestowed the wreath. **For," 
thought he, ** she may prove a useful instrument 
with which to operate on either side." 



CHAPTER LX. 

FBBDEBIOK THB aSBAT. 

With youthful ardor, unconscious that his head 
was uncovered, the emperor hurried down the 
staircase into the street. Looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, his eyes fixed upon the spot 
whence the king was advancing, the emperor 
rushed onward, for the first time in his life slighting 
the people who thronged around, full of joy at 
sight of lus elegant and handsome person. 

FredeiRk was coming with equal rapidity, and 
now, in the very centre of the square, the mon- 
arohs met 

At this moment aU was quiet The military, 
ranged in lines around, were glistening with gold 
lace and brightened arms. Behind tbem came 
the people, who far and near were seen flowing in 
one great stream toward the square, while on the 
balconies and through the open windows of the 
houses around richly-dressed matrons and beauti- 
ful maidens enclosed the scene» like one long 
wreath of variegated flowers. 

They met ; and in the joy of lus youthful en- 
thusiasm, the emperor threw himself into the 
arms of the King of Prussia, and embraced him 
with a tenderness that was almost filial. The 
king returned the caress, and pressed the young 
monaroh to his heart 

While the King of Prussia had been advandng, 
the people in silence were revolving in their minds 
the blood, the treasure, the long years of struggle 
which Aiistrians had owed to this warlike Fred- 
erick. But when they saw how Joseph greeted 
him, they forgot every thing, and he now seemed 
to their excited imaginations to come like a re- 
splendent sun of peace, whose rays streamed far 
into the distance of a happy and prosperous fu- 
turity. 

It was peace 1 peace! — ^the hopes of peace 
that filled every eye with tears, and bowed every 
unconscious knee in prayer to Almighty God. 
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From the midst of the kneeling multitude, a 
Toioe was heard to cry out, *' Long live peace 1 " 
A thousand other Toices echoed the words, " Long 
live peace I " 

" Long live the emperor and the king I " cried 
the same voice ; and now the air was rent with 
shouts, while from street and square, and from 
every house, the cry went up to heaven, " Long 
live the emperor 1 Long live the king I " 

Frederick withdrew from Joseph's embrace, 
and bowed to the multitude with that bright and 
fascinating smile which no one was ever known to 
resist. 

He then turned to the emperor, and presenting 
^e young Prince of Prussia and the two Princes 
of Brunswick, he pouited to the white uniforms 
which they wore, and said : " Sire, I bring you 
some new recruits.* We are all desirous of serv- 
ing under your banner. And we feel that it would 
be an honor," continued he, looking around the 
square, ** to be the companions-in-arms of your 
majesty's soldiers, for each man looks like a true 
0on of Mara." 

"If so," replied the emperor, "they have 
reason to rejoice, since to-day they are permitted, 
for the first time, to do homage to their father." 

Frederick smiled, and taking Joseph's arm, they 
walked together to the palace. The king was 
conducted at once to the apartments prepared for 
his occupation, whence he shortly after emerged 
to join the noble company assembled in the hall 
that led into the dining-room. 

The brilliant suite of the emperor were awut- 
tng the princely pair, and when they entered the 
hall together, followed by the cortig4 of Prussia, 
every head bowed with deferential awe, and every 
eye sought the ground. One head only bent 
slightly, and one paur of eyes looked boldly into 
the face of Frederick the Great. 

The eagle eye of the king remarked him at 
once, and with an affable smile he approached 
the haughty minister. 

*' I rejoice, at last, to meet Prince Kaunitz face 
to face," said he, in his soft and musical voice. 
*' We need no introduction to one another. I am 
QOt such a barbarian as to require that he should 
be pointed out to me whom aU Europe knows, ad- 
mires, and respects." 

Something happened to which Kaunitz was 
totally unaccustomed — he blushed. In spite of 
nimself, he smiled and bowed very, very low ; but 
he found no words wherewith to reply to Fred- 
erick's flattering address. 

" Sire," said the emperor, coming to the rescue, 
" you are making the most self-possessed men in 
Austria grow speechless with ecstasy. Even Kau- 
nitz is at a loss to answer you ; and as for poor 
De Ligne, he is completely dazzled. But by and 
by, he will get accustomed to the sun's splendor, 
and then he will recover his accustomed ad- 
dress." f 

"I know him well," said Frederick, with an- 
other bewitching smile. " I have read your letter 
to Jean Jacques Rousseau, prince ; and I know it 
to be genuine, for it is too beautiful to be a 
forgery." 

" Ah, sire I " replied De Ligne, " I am not of 

* Th« king wore the Austrian uniform, embroidered 
with silver. The prlncoa and the kln^s suite also wore 
It 

t The emperoi's words. ** OonverMti<»u with Fk«d- 
srick the Great," hy Prinoe de Ligne, p. 11. 



such renown that obscure writers should seek to 
forge my name." * 

The king bowed, and turned to Ileld-Marshal 
von Lacy. 

"Your majesty need not present this man 
either," said he, laying his hand upon Lacy's 
shoulder, "he has given me entirely too much 
trouble for me not to be familiar with his features. 
I have good reason to remember Von Lacy, and 
to rejoice that he is not quartermaster-general to- 
day ; for in that capacity, I and my soldiers have 
suffered enough from him." 

" But where is Loudon ? " asked the emperor. 
" He is very late to-day." 

I' That is not his habit," replied Frederick, 
quickly, " I have seldom been able to come upon 
the field as soon as he. But, sire, we have done 
him ii\ju8tice, for he is here, punctual as though 
he awaited his enemies, not his friends." 

Crossing over to Loudon, and disregarding his 
stiff demeanor, Frederick took his hand, and 
greeted him with the most cordial expressions of 
regard. 

" If it be agreeable to your majesty," said the 
emperor, as the doors were flung open, " we will 
proceed to dinner." And he offered his arm. 

Frederick took it, but he still kept his eyes 
upon Loudon. 

" Sire," said he to Joseph, " if I am to have 
the honor of sitting beside your majesty at the 
table, pray, let me have Loudon on the other side. 
I would much rather have him there than oppo- 
site—I feel safer." 

So saying, the king walked on, and the compa- 
ny passed into the dining-room. 

" If he turns the heads of all the court with 
his flattery," muttered Kaunitz, following just 
after the princely pair, " he shall not succeed with 
me. What fine Uiings, to be sure ! But flattery 
indiscriminately bestowed leaves a bitter taste in 
the mouth. Ue wishes Loudon for his neighbor, 
forsooth, as if a man could have any rational in- 
teroourse with such an ignorant, ill-bred, awkward 
dolt as he is." 

And Kaunitz, who was secretly chagrined at 
the choice of the king, took the seat which had 
been assigned to him by the emperor. It was at 
Joseph's own table, directly opposite the two sov- 
ereigns. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Frederick, laughing and nod- 
ding to Kaunitz, " now I am satisfied. If I would 
rather have Loudon beside me, I would rather 
have the greatest statesman in Europe before me, 
for it is only when I can see him that I feel quite 
safe from his diplomatic grasp. I take shelter 
under your highness's eye. Be indulgent to an 
old soldier, whose sword has so often been struck 
from his hands by your magic pen." 

" Your m^esty's pen is as sharp as your sword," 
replied Kaunitz, " and the world has learned to 
fear and admire the one as much as the other. We 
offer resistance to neither ; but pay willing homage 
to the prince who is at once a statesman, an au- 
thor, and a warrior." 

The emperor whispered to Frederick : " Sire, a 
compliment from Kaunitz is like the fl6wer upon 
the aloe— it blooms once in a century." 

* Not long before this, a letter had been written to 
Jean Jacques, and signed with the king's name The 
writer of this letter waa Horaoe Walpole. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

THE PBIMA DOKNA. 

The festivitiefl of the first day were concluded 
with a ballet. Great preparations had been made 
for the reception of the King of Prussia. No- 
vcrre with his dancers, and Florian Gassman with 
his opera corps had been summoned to Neustadt 
They came in twenty wagons laden with scenery, 
couliaseSj machinery, and costumes, all of which 
was intended to prove to Frederick that, although 
the court of Berlin was the acknowledged seat of 
literature and the fine arts, Vienna was not alto- 
gether forsaken by the Muses. 

'^Your majesty must be indulgent to our 
theatrical efforts," said the emperor, as they took 
their seats in the box which had been prepared 
for their occupation. " We all know that in Ber- 
lin the Muses and Graces have their home ; they 
seldom visit Vienna, for they are loyal and love to 
Bit at the feet of their master." 

** Ah, sire, you speak of the past Time was 
when the Muses were not unpropitious ; but now 
that I am an old man, they have proved inconstant, 
and have fled from Sans-Souci forever. The Muses 
themselves are young, and it is but natural that 
they should seek your majesty^s protection. I am 
thankful, through your intervention, to be admit- 
ted once more to Parnassus." 

Just as the king was about to seat himself he 
remarked Kaunitz; who, with his usual grave in- 
difference, was advancing to a chair not far off. 

Frederick turned smilingly to Joseph. " Your 
majesty and I, " said he, ** might stand to-night as 
representatives of youthful and aged sovereignty. 
We both need wisdom in our councils. Let us in- 
vite Prince Eaunitz to sit between us." 

The emperor bowed, and beckoned to -the 
prince, who, having heard distinctly what had 
been intended for his ears, could not suppress a 
momentary expression of exultation. Never in 
his life had he made a bow so profound as that 
with which he took the seat which a king had re- 
signed to him. He was so exultant that in the 
course of the evening he was actually heard to laugh. 

The ballet began. Gods and goddesses flutter- 
ed about the stage. Muses and Graces grouped 
themselves together in attitudes of surpassing 
beauty ; and finally, with one grand tableau, com- 
posed of all the dancers, the curtain fell. 

After the ballet came a concert. It was to open 
with an air from Gluck's opera of "Alceste," 
song in costume by the celebrated Bemasconi 

The orchestra played the introduction, and the 
curtain rose — but the prima donna did not appear. 
The leader looked toward the couIiMei, but in 
vain ; and the audience began to express their im- 
patience in audible murmurs. 

The curtain fell slowly, and the marshal of the 
emperor's household, coming forward, spoke a few 
words to Joseph, in a low voice. 

He turned to the king. " Sire, I have to apol-, 
ogize to you for this imlucky contretemps. Signora 
Bemasconi has been taken suddenly sick." 

" Oh I " replied Frederick, laughing, " I am quite 
€nt fait to the sudden illness of prima donnas. 
But since I have ordered a half month^s salary to 
be withdrawn from every singer who falls sick on 
a night of representation, my caiUatricea at Ber- 
lin enjoy unprecedented health." 



*' Bemasconi must have been made sick by her 
anxiety to appear weU in your jnajesty^s critical 
eyes." 

" Do not believe it These princesses of the 
stage are more capricious than veritable princes- 
ses. Above all, the Italians." 

*' But Bemasconi," said Eaunitz, " is not an 
Italian. She belongs to a noble PoUsh family." 

**So much the worse," laughed Frederick. 
"That Polish blood is forever boiling over. I 
am surprised that your highness should permit 
your director to give to a Polish woman a rdle 
of importance. Wherever the Poles go, they 
bring trouble and strife." 

" Perhaps so, sire," replied Eaunitz ; " but they 
are excellent actors, and no people understand 
better how to represent heroes." As he said this, 
Eaunitz drew out his jewelled snuff-box, enriched 
with a medallion portrait of his imperial mistress, 
Maria Theresa. 

" To represent heroes, I grant you ; but just as 
we are be^ning to feel an interest in the spec- 
tacle of their heroism, lo ! the stage-armor falls 
off, the tin sword rattles, and we find that we were 
wasting our sympathies upon a band of play- 
actors." 

" Perhaps," said Eaunitz, as he dipped his long, 
white fingers into the snuff-box, " perhaps we may 
live to see the stage break under them, &nd then 
they may cease to be actors, and become lunatics." 

Frederick's eagle eyes were fixed upon Eaunitz 
while he spoke, but the minister still contmued to 
play with his snuff-box. 

" Prince," said he, laughmg, " we^ have been 
antagonists for so many years that we must cele- 
brate our first meeting by a pledge of future good- 
will The Indians are accustomed at such times 
to smoke the calumet of peace. Here we have 
tobacco under another form. Will you allow me 
a pinch from your snuff-box ? " 

This was a token of such great condescension 
that even the haughty Eaunitz was seen to blush 
with gratified vanity. With unusual eagerness, 
he presented his snuff-box to the king. 

The king took the snuff, and as he did so, re- 
marked, "This is the first time I have ever taken 
snuff from another man's box ? " 

"Pardon me, your majesty," replied Eaunitz, 
quickly. "Silesia was a pinch finom our snufi^ 
box." 

"True," said Frederick, laughing, "but the 
tobacco was so strong that it has cost me many 
an uncomfortable sneeze; and nobody has ever 
been civil enough to say, * Heaven bless you.' " 

While the king and Eaunitz jested together, 
Signor Tobaldi had been singing his aria; and 
now that he ceased, Frederick, for the first time, 
became aware that any music had been going on. 

" Your mi^esty," said the emperor, " has done 
injustice, for once, to a prima donna. Bemasconi 
is really sick, but she has sent a substitute." 

"These substitutes," said Frederick, "are al- 
ways on the look-out for such opportunities of 
sliding into notice ; but unhappily they are not 
often equal to the tasks they are so eager to per- 
form." 

"This substitute," said Joseph, "is no rival 
opera-singer. She is a dear friend of Bemasconi's, 
who speaks of her singing with enthusiasm." 

** Is tiiat possible ? Does one singer go mto 
raptures over another f By all means let us hear 
the phoenix." 
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The king looked toward the stage, and his 
countenance assumed at once an expression of 
genuine interest 

Once more the orchestra b^an the introduc- 
tion to Gluck^s beautiful aria. Meanwhile a tall 
and elegant person was seen to advance toward 
the foot-lights. Her pure Grecian robe, half cov- 
ered with a mantle of purple velvet, richly em- 
broidered in gold, fell in graceful folds from her 
snowy shoulders. Her dark hair, worn in the 
Grecian style, was confined by a diadem of bril- 
liants ; and the short, white tunic which she wore 
under her mantle, was fastened by a girdle blazing 
with jewels. 

She was so transcendently beautiful that Fred- 
erick could not resist the temptation of joining in 
Uie applause which greeted her entrance. She 
seemed unconscious of the effect she produced, so 
earnestly and anxiously were her large, lustrous 
eyes fixed upon the spot* where Frederick and Jo- 
seph were sitting together. She raised her grace- 
ful arms as she began the prayer of Alceste ; but 
her looks were riveted upon the sovereigns, who 
represent divinity on earth. When she sang, the 
tones of her glorious voice sank deep into the 
hearts of all who listened. Now it was clear, pure, 
and vibrating, wooing the air like a clarionet — ^now 
it caressed the ear like a speaking violin — and 
anon it poured forth volumes of harmony that 
filled all space, as the booming oi^gan fills the aisles 
of a vast and lofty cathedral Gluck, the hyper- 
critical Gluck, would have been ravished to hear 
his music as she sang it ; and Frederick, who, up 
to this hour, had refused to acknowledge the 
genius of the great German, now sat breathless 
with rapture, as he listened to such music and 
such interpretation of music as never had been 
heard before. 

The Emperor Joseph was unmindful of it all. 
He had a vague idea of celestial sounds that 
seemed to drown him in an ocean of melody ; but 
he heard not a note of Alceste^s prayer. Every 
sense was stunned save one— and that one was 
sight 

"It is she," murmured he, as the siren ceased 
to smg; *'it is she, the beautiful Pole. How re- 
splendent she^ is to-night I " Then turning to 
Eaunitz, whose observing eyes had been watohing 
his face and whose sharp ears had caught his 
words, he whispered : 

" Do you remember the bouquet that was thrown 
to me this morning ? " 

" I forget nothing your majesty deigns to oom- 
mnnicate to me,'' replied Kaunitz. 

'* This is she. Who can she be ? " 

*'AhI" exclaimed Eaunitz. ^ghtly elevating 
his eyebrows, ^^ The * Souvenird'JEpiries,^ Now 
I comprehend Bemasconi's illness. She fdt ill 
through patriotism, that this adroit countiywo- 
man of hers might have the opportunity of being 
remarked by your majesty. I would not be at aU 
surprised if she went out of the way of prima 
donnas to attract your majesty's attention. These 
Polish women are fanatics in their love of coun- 
try.*' 

The emperor said nothing in reply. He scarcely 
listened. His eyes were still upon the descending 
curtdn that hid the mysterious beauty from his 
sight If her object had been to attract him, she 
had certainly succeeded. 

The audience were waiting for some signal from 
cither Joseph or Frederick that they might ^ve 



vent to their admiration. The king under&tood 
the general feeling, and began to applaud with 
his hands. In a moment the applause became vo- 
ciferous, and it did not cease until the curtain 
drew up a second time, and the prima donna 
came forward to receive her ovation. 

For one moment they surveyed the enchanting 
singer, and then they broke out into another wild 
storm, in which the emperor joined so heartily 
that lus voice was heard above the din, crying out, 
^^Braval bravistima / ^^ 

The singer sought his glance, and meeting it, 
blushed deeply. Then, coming forward a few 
steps, she began once more to sing. 

Her song was a passionate appeal to the two 
princes, whom she addressed openly, in behalf of 
Poland. 

It was over, and not a sound was heard in the 
theatre. The audience hung, m breathless anx- 
iety, upon the verdict that must come from those 
who had been addressed. They were so intent 
upon Frederick and Joseph that they did not see 
the singer leave the stage. They were not des- 
tined, however, to be enlightened or relieved, for 
no demonstration was made in the imperial box. 

But Joseph, rising from his seat, signed to 
the marshal of the household to approach. 

" Go, count," said he, **go quickly, and ask her 
name. Tell her it is the emperor who desires to 
know her," 

" Her name is Poland," said Eaunitz, in an ab- 
sent tone. Then, addressing Joseph, he continued : 
" Did I not tell your majesty that your adventure 
was not to end with the throwing of a bouquet ? 
I know these Polish women ; they coquette with 
every thing — above all, with the throes of their 
dying fatherland." 

The emperor smiled, but said nothing. He was 
watehing the return of the marshal of the house- 
hold. 

" Well, count, what is her name ? " cried he 
earnestly. 

** Sire, I am unable to find it out The hidy 
has left the theatre, and no one here, not even the 
director, knows her name." 

"Strange," said the emperor. "Let a mes- 
senger, then, be sent to Bemasconi: she, of 
course, must know." 

" Pardon me, your majesty, I have been to Ber- 
nasooni. She is here, preparing to sing her second 
air. She has suddenly recovered, and will have 
the honor of appearing before your majesties in a 
few moments." 

"But what S(ud Bemasconi of the Polish 
singer?" 

" She does not know her name, your majesty. 
She showed me a letter from Colonel Dumourriez, 
the French plenipotentiary to the Polish Republic. 
He designates her only as a Polish lady of noble 
birth, whose remarkable vocal powers were 
worthy of your mcyesty's admiration." 

*< Do you hear that ? " said Frederick to Eaunitz. 
"Do you hear that? The French plenipotentiary 
sends this prima donna to sing before the em- 
peror. VraimerUy it seems that France is dis- 
gusted with war, and intends to try her hand at 
sentiment Petticoat^ovemment is so securely 
established there, that I suppose the French are 
about to throw a petticoat over the heads of their 
allies. France and Poland are two femmeB ga- 

" Yes, sire," replied Eaunitz, "but one of them 
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is old and ugly. Madame La Pologne is an old 
coquette, who puts on youthful airs, and thinks 
she hides her wrinkles with paint.'* 

"Does your highness, then, belic7e that her 
youth is forever past? Can she never be re- 
juvenated ? '* asked Frederick, with a searching 
look at Eaunitz's marble features. 

" Sire, people who waste their youth in dissipa- 
tion and rioting, have no strength when the day 
of real warfare dawns." 

** And it would seem that the Empress of Rus- 
sia has some intention of making a serious attack 
upon the poor old lady,** said Frederick, while for 
the second time he took a pinch from the snuff- 
box of the crafty Austrian. 

Meanwhile the concert was going on. Bemas- 
ooni, completely restored, sang the beautiful air 
from " Orpheus and Eurydice,** and Frederick ap- 
plauded as before. But the emperor sat silent 
and abstracted. His thoughts were with that 
Polish woman, whose love of country had brought 
her to Neustadt to remind him of the promises he 
had made to the Confederates at £p6ries. 

" How enthusiastically she loves Poland I ** said 
he to himself. " She will of course find means to 
cross' my path again, for she seeks to interest me 
in the fate of her fatherUmd. The next time she 
comes, I will do like the prince in the fairy-tale, 
I will strew pitch upon the threshold, that she 
may not be able to escape from me again.** 

.Kaunitz, too, was preoccupied with thoughts 
of the bewitching Coi^ederate, but the fact that 
she would be sure to come again was not quite so 
consoling to him as to Joseph. 

As soon as he returned home, he called for his 
private secretary, who was one of the most dex- 
terous detectives in Vienna. 

"You will make inquiries at once as to the 
whereabout of the prima donna who sang before 
me and their miy'esties to-night To-morrow at 
nine o'clock I must know who she is, where she 
lodges, and what is her business here." 



CHAPTER LXn. 

FBEDXBIOK THE OBEAT AND PBINOB KAUIOTZ. 

The great review, which had been gotten up in 
honor of the King of Prussia, was over. In this 
review Frederick had become acquainted with the 
strength of the Austrian army, the superiority of 
its cavalry, and the military capacity of the em- 
peror who was its commander-in-chief. 

The king had been loud in his praises of all 
three, and had embraced the emperor in presence 
of the whole army. 

Immediately aflcr the review, Frederick sent a 
page to announce to Piince Kaunitz that he 
would be glad to see him in his own private 
apartments. 

Kaunitz at once declared his readiness to wait 
upon the king, and to the unspeakable astonish- 
ment of his valet, had actually shortened his 
toilet and had betrayed some indifference to the 
arrangement of his peruke. As he left the 
room, his gait was elastic and active, and his 
countenance bore visible murks of the excitement 
with which he was looking forward to the coming 
interview. 



But Kaunitz himself became suddenly aware ol 
all this, and he set to work to force back his 
emotion. The nearer he came to the king's suite 
of rooms, the slower became his step and the 
calmer his mien. At last it was tranquillized, 
and the minister looked almost as cold and indif- 
ferent as ever. 

Arrived at the door of the antechamber, he 
looked around, and having convinced himself that 
no one was in sight, he drew from his breast- 
pocket a 'small mirror which he always wore 
about his person. Sharply he viewed himself 
therein, until gradually, as he looked, his face re- 
sumed the stony aspect which like a thickening 
haze concealed his emotions from other men's eyes. 

" It is really not worth my while,** thought he, 
" to get up an excitement because I am about to 
have a conference with that small bit of royalty, 
Frederick. If he should discover it, he might sup- 
pose that I, like the rest of the world, am abashed 
in the presence of a king because he has some 
military fame. No— no — ^what excites me is the 
fact that I am about to write a bit of history ; for 
this interview between Prussia and Austria will 
be historical. It is the fate of Europe — that fate 
which I hold in my hands, that stirs me with such 
unwonted emotion. This King of Prussia has 
nothing to do with it No doubt he hopes to 
hoodwink me with flattery, but I shall work him 
to my ends, and force him to that line of policy 
which I have long ago laid down for Austria's 
welfare.** 

Here the mirror was returned to his pocket, 
and he opened the door of the anteroom. The 
sweet sounds of a flute broke in upon his ear as he 
entered. The king's aide-de-camp came up and 
whispered that his sovereign was accustomed to 
play on the flute daily, and that he never failed even 
when in camp to solace his solitude with music. 

Prince Kaunitz answered with a shrug, and 
pointing to the door, said, ** Announce mo to his 
majesty.** 

The aide-de-camp opened the door and announ- 
ced his highness Prince Kaunitz. 

The flute ceased, and the rich, musical voice of 
Frederick was heard to say, " He can enter." 

Kaunitz was not much pleased t-o receive a 
permission where he fancied himself entitled to 
on invitation ; but he had no alternative, so he 
walked languidly forward while the officer held 
the door open. 

"Shut the door, and admit no one during the 
visit of Prince Kaunitz," said the king. Then 
turning to the prince, he pointed to his flute. '' I 
suspect you are amused to see such an old fellow 
OS I coquetting with the fine arts ; but I assure 
you that my flute is one of my trustiest friends. 
She has never deceived mo, and keeps my secrets 
faithfully. My alliance with her is for life. Ask 
her, and she will tell you that we live on terras of 
truest friendship.*' 

. *♦ Unhappily, I do not understand the language 
of your lady-love. Your majesty will perhaps 
allow me to turn my attention to another one of 
your feminine allies, toward whom I shall ven- 
ture to question your majesty*s good faith." 

" Of what lady do you speak t *' cried Frederick, 
eagerly. 

'* Of the Empress Catharine," replied Kaunitz, 
slightly inclining his head. 

" Oh ! ** said the king, laughing, "you dart like 
an arrow to the poim, and transfix mc at once 
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apon ihe barb of politics. Lot us sit down, then. 
The arm-chair which you are taking now, may 
boast hereafter that it is the courser which has 
carried the greatest statesman in Europe to a field 
where he is sure to win new victories." 

Kaunitz was careful to seat himself at the same 
time as the king, and they both sat before a table 
covered with charts, papers, and books. 

A short pause ensued. Both were collecting 
their energies for the strife. The king, with his 
eagle eye, gazed upon the face of the astute 
diplomatist, while he, pretending not to see it, 
looked perfectly oblivious of kings or emperors. 

"So you will ask of Catharine whether I am 
a loyal'ally or not ? " asked the king at last 

" Yes, sire, for unluckily the Empress of Russia 
is the one who can give me information.'' 

"Why unluckily?" 

" Because I grieve to see that a German prince 
is willing to form alliances with her, who, if she 
could, would bring all Europe under her yoke, 
and make every European sovereign her vassal. 
Russia grows hourly more dangerous and more 
grasping. She foments discord and incites wars, 
for ahe finds her fortune in the dissensions of 
other nations, and at every misunderstanding 
between other powers, she makes a step toward 
the goal whither she travels." 

" And what is that goal ? " 

" The subjugation of all Europe," cried Eaunitz, 
with unusual warmth. " Russia's policy is that of 
unprincipled ambition ; and if so far she has not 
progressed in her lust of dominion, it is Austria, 
or rather the policy which I dictate to Austria, 
that has checked her advance. It is I who have 
restored the balance of power, by conquering 
Austria's antipathy to France, by isolating haughty 
England, and uniting all Europe against rapacious 
Russia. But Russia never loses sight of the 
policy initiated by Peter the Great ; and as I have 
stemmed the tide of her aggression toward the 
west, it is overflowing toward the south and the 
east. All justice disregarding, Russian armies 
occupy Poland ; and before long the ships of 
Russia will swarm in the Black Sea and threaten 
Constantinople. Russia is perforce a robber, for 
she is internally exhausted, and unless she seeks 
new ports for her commerce, and new sources of 
revenue, she is ruined." 

" You err, I assure you," cried Frederick, eagerly, 
" Russia is in a condition to sustain any burden ; 
her revenues this year show an increase over the 
last of five hundred thousand rubles.'- 

" Then this increase comes probably from the 
million of subsidy which your majesty has agreed 
to pay to Russia," said Kaunitz, bowing.* " Such 
rich tribute may well give her strength to attempt 
any thing ; but every thaler which your majesty 
pays into her treasury is a firebrand which will 
one day consume all Europe. If indeed, as you 
say, Russia is strong and formidable, it is for 
your mi^esty to hold her in check; if she is 
exhausted, her alliance is not worth having."f 

" Your highness seems eager to have me break 
off my connection with Russia," said the king, 
while a cloud passed over his face. " You wish 
to prove that Russia is a power whose friendship 
is worthless and whose enmity is to be despised. 
And yet it is well known to me how zealously 
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the Austrian ambassador was intriguing not long 
ago to induce Russia to cast me aside and enter 
into an alliance with you. Your highness must 
excuse me if I throw aside the double-edged 
blade of courtly dissimulation. I am an old 
soldier and my tongue refuses to utter any thing 
but unvarnished truth." 

"If your majesty permits," replied Kaunitz 
with some warmth, " I, too, will speak the un- 
varnished truth. You are pleased to charge me 
with seeking to alienate Russia fi'om Prussia 
while striving to promote an alliance of the 
former with Austria. Will your miy'esty allow 
me to reply to this accusation in fall without 
interruption ? " 

" I will," replied Frederick, nodding his head, 
" Speak on, I shall not put in a word." 



CHAPTER LXin. 

RUSSIA A FOE TO ALL EUBOPS. 

Prince Kaunitz remained silent for a time, as 
though he were turning over in his mind what he 
should say to the king. Then slowly raising his 
head, he met the scrutinizing glance of Frederick 
with perfect composure, and spoke as follows : 

" At the conclusion of the unhappy war which 
desolated both Austria and Prussia, I had to con- 
sider what course for the future was likely to 
recuperate the prostrate energies of Austria. I 
resolved in my mind various schemes, and laid 
them before her imperial majesty. The one 
which I advocated and which was adopted by the 
empress, had mainly for its object the pacifica- 
tion of all European broils, and the restoration 
of the various Austrian dependencies to order 
and prosperity. For some time I waited to see 
whether your majesty would not seek to con- 
ciliate France, and renew your old league of 
friendship with her king. But the policy pursued 
by your majesty at the court of Russia convinced 
me that you were thinking exclusively of securing 
your provinces in the east. This once understood, 
it became the interest of Austria to rivet the 
links which bound her to France ; for an alliance 
with her offered the same advantages to us as 
that of Russia did to Prussia. Moreover, it was 
Austria's opinion that Prussia was now too closely 
bound to Russia for her ever to seek an alliance 
with France. It therefore appeared that our 
good understanding with the latter would conduce 
to preserve the balance of power among Eu- 
ropean nations, and that it would meet with the 
favor of all those potentates who were anxious 
for peace. It follows thence that the court of 
Vienna is perfectly content with her relations 
toward France; and I expressly and distinctly 
declare to your majesty that we never will seek to 
alienate Russia from Prussia, that we never will 
encourage any advances from Russia, and that your 
majesty may rest assured that we never will 
deviate from our present line of policy. This was 
what 1 desired to explain, and I thank your 
majesty for the courtesy with which you have 
listened to me." * 



* This discourse of Kaanitx is historical. It is found 
in Ferrand*8 "■ Histolrc dcs Trois D6membrements de la 
Pologne,*^ vol. L, p. 112. 
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The face of the king, which at first had looked 
distrustful, was now entirely free from suspicion. 
He rose from his chair, and giving his hand to 
Eaunitz, said with a cordial simle : 

'^ This is what I call noble and candid states- 
manship. You have not spoken as a diplomatist, 
but as a great minister, who, feeling his strength, 
has no reason to 'conceal his actions. I will 
answer in the same spirit ^t down again and 
hear me. You fear Russia, and think that if she 
gains too great an ascendency among nations, 
she will use it to the detriment of all Europe. I 
agree with you, and I myself would view the 
aggrandizement of Russia under Catharine with 
disapprobation and distrust. You are right, and 
I fed the embanassment of my present political 
condition. At the commencement of this Turkish 
war, I would have used my honest endeavors to 
check the usurping advances of Russia, not only 
in Turkey but also in Poland. But I myself was 
in a critical position. You, who had been repre- 
sented to me as the most rapacious of diplo- 
matists, you had prejudiced all Europe against 
me, so that for seven long years my only allies 
were my rights and my good sword. The only 
hand reached out to me was that of Russia ; 
policy constrained me to grasp and retain it It 
is both to my honor and my interest that I keep 
faith with Russia, and eschew all shifts and ter- 
giversations in my dealings with her. Her alliance 
is advantageous to Prussia, and therefore X pay 
her large subsidies, give her advice, allow my 
officers to enlist in her armies, and finally I have 
promised the empress that should Austria inter- 
fere in behalf of the Turks, I will use all my 
influence to mediate between you." * 

<*Does that mean that if Russia and Austria 
should go to war, your majesty will stand by the 
former ? " 

" It means that I will make every effort to pre- 
vent a war between Russia and Austria. If, in 
spite of all that I could do, there should be war 
between you, it would not be possible for Prussia 
to remain neutral. Were she to do so, she would 
deserve the contempt both of friend and foe. I 
would fulfil my obligations to Russia, that I might 
secure the duration of our alliance. But I sin- 
cerely hope that it may be my good fortime to 
mediate with such results as will spare me the es- 
pousal of either party's quarrel." 

**If so, Russia must abandon her ambitious 
projects in Turkey, and she must speedily consent 
to secure peace to Poland," replied Eaunitz 
warmly. 

The king smiled, and taking from the table a 
sealed packet, he presented it to Eaunitz. 

** A letter for me I " exclaimed the minister, sur- 
prised. 

** Yes, your highness. A few moments before 
you came hither, a courier arrived from Constan- 
tinople with dispatches for you and for me." 

" Does your majesty allow me to open them ? " 

" I request you to read them while I read mine, 
which are, as yet, unopened. I have only read 
the report of my ambassador at Constantinople. 
Let us see what news we have." 

The king, with a smilmg inclination of the head, 
settled himself in his arm-chair, and began to 
read. 

A long pause ensued. Both tried to seem ab- 
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sorbed in the dispatches from Turkey, yet each 
one gave now and then a hasty, furtive glance at 
the other. If their eyes met, they were quickly 
cast down again, and so they continued to watcb 
and read, until there was no more excuse for si 
lence. 

"Bad news from Turkey," said Frederick, 
speaking first, and putting down his letters. 

" The Porte has been unfortunate," said Eaunitz, 
shrugging his shoulders and looking perfectly in- 
different. " Russia has not only gained a great 
victory on land, but has defeated him at sea, and 
has burnt his fieet" 

'* The consequence of all this is, that Turkey 
now turns to Austria and Prussia for help," re- 
plied the king. '^Upon our intervention now^ 
hangs the peace of all Europe. We have a most 
important mission to perform." 

" Your majesty intends to undertake it ? " asked 
Eaunitz, carelessly. 

" I am resolved to do all that I can to prevent 
war. It is such a terrible scourge, that no nation 
has a right to fold her hands and see its horrors, 
if by any step of hers it can be averted or stop- 
ped. Turkey asks for intervention, that she may 
be restored to the blessings of peace. Shall we 
refuse her ? " 

" Austria cannot mediate in this affair unless' 
Russia first proposes it," said Eaunitz, in a listless 
tone. ** The court of Vienna cannot make propo- 
sitions to Russia. It therefore rests with your 
majesty to induce the Empress Catharine to make 
the same request of Austria, as Turkey has made 
of us both." 

"I will propose it to the empress," said the 
king eagerly ; " and I feel sure that she will agree 
to do so." 

Eaunitz bowed lofUly. ** Then," replied he, 
"Austria will mediate; but let it be understood 
that the peace is to be an honorable one for Tur- 
key, and that Russia ceases any further aggression 
in that quarter." 

" The Porte vrill be under the necessity of mak- 
ing some concessions," said the king, " since he it 
is whose arms have sustained reverses. But Tur- 
key may still remain a second-rate power, for I 
think that Russia will be satisfied wiUi the Crimea 
and the Black Sea for herself, and a guaranty of 
independent sovereigns for Wallachia and Molda- 
via." 

"Independent princes appointed by Russia!" 
cried Eaunitz. " My imperial sovereign will never 
consent to have a Russian province contiguous to 
Austria ; and should Moldavia and Wallachia be 
governed by hospodars and petty despots, their 
pretended independence would soon melt away 
into a Russian dependency. Austria, too, would 
esteem it a great misfortune if Russia should come 
into possession of the Crimea and the 31ack Sea. 
Her dominion over the Black Sea would be more 
dangerous to Europe than an extension of her 
territory. Nothing, in short, would be so fatal 
to that independence which is dear to all nations, 
as the cession of this important outlet to Russia." * 

" Your highness may be right," said the king ; 
" and Austria has more to fear from this dominion 
than Prussia ; for the Danube is a finger of the 
Black Sea, which might be used to seize some of 
your fairest provinces. We will keep this in view 
when we enter upon our negotiations with Russia." 

* The princo^s own worda. Ferrand, L p. 112. 
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*' Before we b^^ them at all, we must exact 
of Bassia to restore peace to PoIan(L'^ 

" Ah, you wish to draw Poland into the cirele 
of interreiitioii ? *' sud Frederick, laughing. 

**' The court of Vienna cannot suflfer Russia to 
oppress this unfortunate people as she has hitherto 
done. Not only has she foroed Stanislaus Au- 
gustus upon ihem, but she has also compelled them 
to alter their constitution, and, in the face of all 
justice, her armies occupy Poland, derastating 
the country, and oppressing both royalists and re- 
publicans." 

** Tou are resolved to speak of Poland," said 
Frederick, again taking so large a pinch of snufif 
that it bedaubed not only his face, but his white 
Austrian uniform. He brushed it off with his 
fingers, and shaking his head, said : ** I am not 
neat enough to wear this elegant dress. I am not 
worthy of wearing the Austrian livery." * He 
then resumed : '' You interest yourself in Poland. / 
thought that Polish independence had been thrown 
to the winds. I thought, also, that your highness 
was of the same opinion on this question as the Em- 
press Catharine, who says that she neither Imows 
where Polish territory begins nor where it ends. 
Now I am equally at a loss to know what is and what 
is not Poland, for in Warsaw a Russian army seems 
to be perfectly at home, and in the south of Po- 
land an Austrian regiment affirm that they occupy 
Polish ground by command of the Austrian gov- 
ernment^* 

''Your miyesty is pleased to speak of the 
county of Zips. Zips has always belonged to 
Hungary. It was mortgaged by the Emperor Si- 
gismund to his brother-in-law Wladislaw Jagello 
for a sum of money. Hungary has never parted 
with her right to this county ; and, as we have 
been compelled to send troops to our frontier to 
watch Russia, the opportunity presents itself for 
us to demonstrate to Poland that Austria can 
never consent to regard a mortgaged province as 
one either given or sold. Zips belongs to Austria, 
and we will pay back to the King of Poland the 
sum for which it was mortgaged. That is alL" 

" Yes, but it will be difficult not' only for Po- 
landf but for all Europe, which is acoustdmed to 
consider Zips as Polish territory, to remember 
your highness's new boundaries. I, for my part, do 
not understand it, and I will be much obliged to 
you if, according to your new order of things, 
you wUl show me where Hungary ends and Po- 
Und begins." 

" Where the county of Zips ends, and where 
the boundaries of Hungary b^an in olden times, 
there the line that separates Austria from Poland 
should be drawn." 

'*Ahl" sighed the king, "you speak of the 
olden time. But we must settle all these things 
now with regard to the present. I happen, by 
chance, to have a map of Poland on my table. 
Oblige me now by showing me Poland as your 
highness understands its boundaries." 

The kine stood up, and unfolding a map, laid it 
on the table. Eaunitz also rose, and stood on the 
opposite side. 

''Now," said Frederick, "let me see the 
county of Zips." 



* Tbo Uog^s own worda. Ferraad, p. 112. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

THE MAP OF POLAKD. 

" Hebb, your majesty, is Zips," said Eaunitz, as 
he passed his delicate white finger over the lower 
part of the map. 

The king leaned over^ and looked thoughtf^ihy 
at the moving finger. For some time he kept si- 
lence, then he raised his head, and met the gaze 
of the prince. 

" A very pretty piece of land which Austria 
takes from her neighbor," said he, with a pleroing 
glance at Kaunitz. 

" Austria takes nothing from her neighbor, sire, 
except that which belongs to her," replied Eau- 
nitz, quietly. 

" How very fortunate it is that this particular 
piece of land should belong to Austria 1 " said the 
lung, with a slight sneer. " You see that Poland, 
who for so many centuries had supposed herself 
to be the rightful owner of the Zips, has, in virtue 
of such ownership, projected beyond the Carpa- 
thian Mountains quite to the interior of Hungary. 
Now a wedge of that sort is inconvenient, perhaps 
dangerous, and it is lucky for Austria that she has 
found out her right of possession in that quarter. 
It not only contracts her neighbor's domains, but 
essentially increases her own. It now concerns 
Austria to prove to Europe her right to this an- 
nexation, for Europe is somewhat astonished to 
hear of it." 

" In the court-chancery, at Vienna, are the docu- 
ments to prove that the Zips was mortgaged by 
the Emperor Sigismund to his brother-in-law 
Wladislaw, in the year 1412, for the sum of 
thirty-seven thousand groschen." 

'» Since 1412 1 " cried Frederick. " Three hun- 
dred and fifty-five years' possession on the part 
of Poland has not invalidated the title of Austria 
to the Zips I My lawful claim to Silesia was of 
more modem date than this, and yet Austria 
would have made it appear that it was super- 
annuated." 

" Your miyesty has proved, conclusively, that 
it was not so," replied Eaunit^ with a slight in- 
clination of the head. 

" Will Austria take the course which I pursued 
to vindicate my right ? " asked the king, quickly. 

" Stanislaus will not allow us to proceed to ex- 
trenuties," replied the prince. "True, he com- 
plained at first, and wrote to the empress-queen 
to demand what he called justice." 

" And will your highness inform me what the 
empress-queen replied in answer to these de- 
mands?" 

" She wrote to the Eing of Poland that the time 
had arrived when it became incumbent upon her 
to define the boundaries of her empire. That, in 
her annexation of the Zips to Austria, she was ac- 
tuated, not by any lust of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, but by a conviction of her just and inalien- 
able rights. She was prepared, not only to assert, 
but to defend them ; and she took this opportu- 
nity to define the lines of her frontier, for the rea- 
son that Poland was in a state of internal war- 
fare, the end of which, no man could foresee." * 

" If I were Eing of Poland, such phun language 
as this would put me on my guard." 

— .■* 

^ F«tnDd, UV*9L 
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"Sire, if you were King of Poland, no foreign 
power would employ Buch language toward you,** 
said Eaunitz, with a half smile 

"That is true," replied the king, shaking his 
head. " The King of Poland is a weak, good- 
natured fellow. He cannot forget that he has 
been the lover of Catharine of Russia, and I veri- 
ly believe, that if she were to make a sign, he 
would lay, not only himself, but all Poland, at her 
feet." 

" Austria would never suffer her to accept it," 
cried Eaunitz. 

The king shrugged his shoulders. " And yet, 
it would appear that when Zips lay at her feet, 
the Empress of Austria was ready to embrace it. 
But everybody grows eccentric when Poland is in 
question. My brother Henry, who is in St. 
Petersburg, was one day discussing this matter 
of the annexation of Zips with the empress. As 
Catharine, like myself, has never had the privi- 
lege of examining the records in the court of chan- 
cery at Vienna, she expressed some doubt as to 
the justice of Austria's appropriation in that quar- 
ter. * It seems,' said she, * as if one had noth- 
ing to do but stoop down to pick up something 
in Poland.' * Now, when proud Austria and her 
lofty Kaunitz condescend to stoop and pick up, 
why shall not other people follow their example ? 
I, too, shall be obliged to march my troops into 
Poland, for everv misfortune seems about to visit 
this unhappy land. Who knows that in the 
archives at Berlin there may not be some docu- 
ment to prove that I, also, have a right to extend 
the lines of my frontier ? " 

While Frederick spoke, he kept his eyes fixed 
upon the face of Prince Kaunitz, as though he 
would have read to the very bottom of his soul. 
The latter pretended not to be aware of it ; he 
looked perfectly blank, while he affected to be 
0till interested in examining the map. 

** It would be fortunate if your majesty could 
discover such documents in your archives," re- 
plied he, coolly. "I have been told that you 
have, heretofore, sought for them in Warsaw; 
imhappily, without being able to find any." 

The kmg could not repress a slight start as he 
heard this revelation of his own machinations. 
Kaunitz again affected to see nothing, although he 
was looking directly in the king's eyes. 

" I say," continued Kaimitz, " that it would be 
most fortunate if, jtui at this time, your majesty 
could recover your titles to that portion of Poland 
which lies contiguous to Russia. Austria, I as- 
sure you, will place no difficulties in the way." 

" Really," replied the king, " I must say that 
these lines form a better natural frontier than my 
present boundaries." Here he passed his hand 
somewhere through the north-western provinces 
of Poland, while he continued : " Would my word 
suffice if I were to say to Austria that the docu- 
ments, proving my right to this territory, are to 
be found in the archives at Berlin ? " 

" Your majesty's word, as regards this question, 
if worth more than the documents," said Kau- 
nitz, deliberately. 

"But what would Catharine say? — she who 
looks upon Poland as her own ? " 

" If she says any thing, it is high time she were 
undeceived in that respect," said Kaunitz, hastily. 
"She must be satisfied to share equally with 

• Bulhliro'B " History of Poland,*' voL Iv., p. 210. 



others. Your majesty was pleased to relate to mfl 
a portion of the conversation between the empress 
and Prince Henry. The empress said, * It seems 
as if one had nothing to do but stoop down to 
pick up something in Poland.' But you foi^got the 
sequel She added these words : ^ If the court of 
Vienna begins the dismemberment of Poland, I 
think that her neighbors have a right to continue 
it.' " • 

" Vraimeniy your highness has trusty reporters, 
and your agents serve you admirably I " exclaimed 
the king. 

Kaunitz bowed haughtily. 

" We are your majesty's imitators," replied he. 
" First during the SUesian war, then at the court 
of Dresden, we learned from you the value of 
secret information, f Having been apprised of the 
remarkable words of the empress, I began to fear 
that she might encroach upon Poland without re- 
gard to the claims of Austria. Your majesty is 
aware that the Russian army occupy Warsaw, 
and that a cordon of Russian troops extend as 
far afl the frontiers of Turkey." 

" And if I draw my cordon beyond the district 
of Netz," cried the king, drawing his finger across 
the map as if it had been a sword, "and Austria 
extends her frontier beyond Galida and the IQp^ 
the republic of Poland will occupy but a small 
space on the map of Europe." 

" The smaller the better ; the fewer Poles there 
are in the world the less strife there will ^e. The 
cradle of the Poles is that apple of discord which 
Eris once threw upon the table of the gods ; they 
were bom of its seeds, and dissension is their hbt 
tive element. As long as there Uvea a Pole on 
the earth, that Pole will breed trouble among his 
neighbors." 

" Ah ! " said the king, taking a pinch of snuff, 
" and yet your highness was indignant at Catharine 
because she would force the Poles to keep the 
peace. She appears to me to be entirely of one 
mind with yourself. She, too, looks upon Poland 
as the apple of Eris, and she has found it so over- 
ripe that it is in danger of falling from the tree. 
She has stationed her gardener, Stanislaus, to 
guard it. Let him watch over it. It belongs to 
him, and if it come to the ground, he has nobody 
to blame but hunself. Meanwhile, should it burst, 
we will find means to prevent it from soiling f*». 
Now let us speak of Turkey. That unlucky Porte 
must have something done for him, and while we 
mediate in his behalf, I hope to bring about a good 
understanding between Austria and Russia. Let 
us do our best to promote a general peace. Eu- 
rope is bleeding at every pore ; let us bind up her 
wounds, and restore her to health." 

" Austria is willing to promote the general wel- 
fare," replied Kaunitz, following the king's exam- 
ple and rising from his chair, " but first Russia 
must conclude an honorable peace with Turkey, 
and she must abandon her rapacious designs upon 
the rest of Europe. But should the Empress of 
Russia compel us to war with her on this question, 
we will not have recourse to arms until we have 



• La Rocho Aymon, " Vlo du Prince Henri," p. 171. 

t Through his ambassador at Dresden, Fn»d^ck had 
bribed the keeper of the Saxon archives to send him 
copies of the secret treaties between Austria ond Bazony. 
He did oven worse, for the attachi of fho Anstrian em- 
bassy at Berlin was in his pav, and he sent the kinff 
copies of all the Austrian dispatcnes.— L. M&hlbach, ^ lire 
of Frederick the Great" 
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found means to alienate firom her the most formi- 
dable of her allies." 

The king laughed. " I approve jour policy," 
said he, *^ but I am curious to know how you would 
manage to prevent me from keeping my word. I 
am certainly pledged to Russia, but I hope that 
the negotiations into which we are about to enter 
will end in peace. I shall send a riaume of 
our conference to the empress, and use every ef- 
fort to establish friendly relations between you." 

** Will your majesty communicate her reply to 
me ? " asked Eaunitz. 

*' I certainly will ; for I am a soldier, not a di- 
plomatist, and I am so much in love with truth 
that I shall be her devotee until the last moment 
of my life." 

" Ah, sire, a man must be a hero like yourself 
to have the courage to love so dangerous a mis- 
tress. Truth is a rose with a thousand thorns. 
He who plucks it will be wounded, and woe to 
the bead of him who wears it in his crown ! " 

** Tou and I have fought and bled too often on 
the field of diplonuicy to be tender about our 
heads. Let us, then, wear the crown of truth, 
and bear with its thorns." 

So saying, the king reached out his hand, and 
Kaunitz took his leave. 

After the prince had left the room, Frederick 
remained for a few minutes listening, until he 
heard the door of the farther anteroom closed. 

*' Now, Uertzberg," cried he, " come out — ^the 
coast is clear." 

A gigantic screen, which divided the room in 
two, began to move, and forth came Count Hertz- 
berg, the king^s prime minister. 

'* Did you hear it all ?" asked Frederick, laughing. 

" I did, so please your majesty." 

" Did you write it down, so that I can sent its 
rerume to the Empress Catharine ? " 

** Tcs, your majesty, as far as it was possible to 
do so, I have written down every word of your 
conference," said Uertzberg, with a dissatisfied 
expression of countenance. 

The king raised his large eyes with an inquir- 
ing look at the face of his trusty minister. 

" Are you not satisfied, Hertzberg ? Why do 
you shake your head ? You have three wrinkles 
in your forehead, and the comers of your mouth 
turn down as they always do when something has 
(jdspleased you. Speak out, man. Of what do 
you complain ? " 

" First, I complain that your majesty has al- 
lowed the old fox to perceive that you, as well as 
himself, entertain designs upon Poland, and that 
in a manner you are willing to guarantee to Aus- 
tria her thcH of the Zips. I also complain that you 
have consented to induce Russia, through the in- 
tervention of Austria, to make peace with Turkey." 

*' Is that all ? " asked the king ? 

" Yes, your mcgesty ; that is all." 

"WeU, then, hear my defence. As regards 
your first complaint, I allowed the old fox (as you 
call him) to scent my desire for Polish game, be- 
cause I wished to find out exactly how far I could 
venture to go in the matter.*' 

" Yes, sire, and the consequences will be, that 
Austria, who has already appropriated the Zips, 
will stoop down to pick up something else. She 
has already had her share of the booty, why 
should she divide with your majesty ? " 

" Let Austria have her second share," cried the 
kmg, laughing. *' It will earn for her a double 



amount of the world's censure.* As r^ards 
your second complaint, let me tell you, that at 
this moment peace b indispensable to us all, and 
for this reason I desire to bring Russia and Austria 
into friendly relations with one another. I think 
it not only wiser but more honorable to pacify 
Europe than to light the torch of war a second 
time. It is not an easy matter to secure a gen- 
eral peace, and we must all make some conces- 
sions to achieve a result so desirable. Do you 
suppose that it is as easy to conciliate unfriendly 
powers as it is to write bad verses ? I assure 
you, Hertzberg, that I would rather sit down to 
render the whole Jewish history into madrigals, 
than undertake to fuse into unanimity the confiict- 
mg interests of three sovereigns, when two out 
of the three are women ! But I will do my best. 
When your neighbor's house is on fire, help to 
put it out, or it may communicate and bum down 
your own." f 



CHAPTER LXV. 

THE OOITSTBSB WISLOPOLSKA. 

" You really think that he will come, Hatusch- 
ka?" asked the Countess Wielopolska of her 
waiting-woman, who, standing behind the chair, 
was fastening a string of pearls in her lady's 
dusky hair. 

** I know he will come, your ladyship," replied 
Matuschka. 

** And you have seen the emperor and spoken 
to him ! " exclaimed the countess, pressing her 
delicate white hands upon her heart, as l£ough 
she strove to imprison its wild emotions. 

" Indeed I have, my lady." 

** Oh, tell me of it again, liatuschka ; tell me, 
that I may not fancy it a dream 1" cried the 
countess, eagerly. 

" Well, then, my lady, I took your note to the 
palace, where the emperor has given positive 
orders that every one who wishes it shall be ad- 
mitted to his presence. The guard before the 
door let me pass into the antechamber. One of 
the lords in waiting told me that the emperor 
would be there before a quarter of an hour. I 
had not waited so long when the door opened and 
a handsome young man in a plain white uniform 
walked in. I should never have taken him for 
the emperor, except that the lord stood up so 
straight when he saw him. Then I knelt down 
and gave the letter. The emperor took it and 
sold : * Tell your lady that I am not prepared to 
receive ladies in my palace ; but since she wishes 
to see me, I will go to her. If she will be at 
home this evening, I will find time to call upon 
her myself.' " 

** Ah ! " cried the countess, " he will soon be 
here. I shall see him — ^speak to him — ^pour out 
the longings of my bursting heart I Oh, Ma- 
tuschka, as the moment approaches, I feel as if I 
could fly away and plunge into the wild waters of 
the Vistula that bear my husband's coipse, or sink 

* The Ung'a own wordflw Coxo, ** History of Austria,** 
vol. Vm p. 20. 

t The king's own worda ** (Eavies Posthumos,** voL 
iL, p. 197. 
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Ufelees upon the battle-field that is reddened with 
the blood of my brothers/' 

'* Do not think of these dreadful things, dear 
lady," faid Uatuschka, trying to keep back her 
tears ; *4t is twih'ght, and the emperor will soon 
be here. Look cheerful— for you arc as beautiful 
as an angel when yon smile, and the emperor will 
be much more apt to be moved by your smiles 
tiian by your tears." 

" You are right, Hatuschka," cried the count- 
ess, rising hastUy from her seat. '^I will not 
weep, for I must try to find favor in the emperor^s 
eyes." 

She crossed the room and stood before a 
Psyche, where for some time she scrutinized her 
own features ; not with the self-complacency of a 
vain woman, but with the critical acuteness of an 
artist who contemplates a fine picture. Gradually 
her eyes grew soft and her mouth rippled with a 
smile. Like a mourning Juno she stood in the 
long black velvet dress that sharply defined the 
outlines of her faultiess bust and fell in graceful 
folds around her stately figure. Her bodice was 
clasped by an agraffe of richest pearls ; and the 
white throat and the jewel lay together, pearl 
beside pearl, each rivalling the snowy lustre of the 
other. Had it not been for those starry eyes that 
looked out so full of mournful splendor, her face 
might have seemed too statuesque in its beauty ; 
but fit)m their dark depths all the enthusiasm of 
a nature that had concentrated its every emotion 
into one master-passion, lit up her face with 
flashes that came and went like summer light- 
ning. 

*^ Yes, I am beautiful," whispered she, while a 
sad snule played around her exquisite mouth. 
**My beauty is the last weapon left me wherewith 
to battle for Poland. I must take advantage of 
it. Life and honor, wealth and blood, every thing 
for my, country 1" 

She turned to her waiting-woman as a queen 
would have done who was dismissing her sub- 
jects. 

'* Go, Hatuschka," said she, ^ and take some 
rest You have been laboring for me all day, and 
I cannot bear to think that tiie only fnend left 
me in this world should be overtasked for me. 
Sometimes you look at me as my mother once 
did ; and then I dream that I feel her hand laid 
lovingly upon my head, and hear her dear voice 
exhorting me to pray that God would bless me 
with strength to do my duty to my bleeding coun- 
try." 

Matnscbka fell upon her knees and kissed the 
hem of her mistress's robe. 

" Do not give way," sobbed she, " do not grieve 
now." 

The countess did not hear. She had thrown 
back her head and was gazing absently above. 
'* Oh, yes, I am mindful of my duty," murmured 
she. " I have not forgotten the vow I made to 
my mother and sealed upon her dying lips with 
my last kiss I I have been a faithful daughter of 
my fatherland. I have given every thing — tiiere 
remains nothing but myself, and oh, how gladly 
would I give my life for Poland ! But God has 
orsaken us ; His eyes are turned away I " 

"Accuse not the Lord, dear lady," prayed 
Matuschka. " Put your trust in Him, and take 
courage." 

"It is true. I have no right to accuse my 
Maker," sighed the countess. " When the la.st 



drop of Polish blood is spent and the last Polish 
heart is crushed beneath the tramp of the en- 
emy's hosts, then it will be time to cry to Heav- 
en ! Rise, Matuschka, and weep no more. All is 
not yet lost. Let us hope, and labor that hope 
may become reality, and Poland may be free ! " 

She reached her hand to Matuschka and passed 
into an adjoining room. It was the state apart- 
ment of the inn, and was always reserved for dis- 
tinguished guests. It had been richly furnished, 
but the teetii of time had nibbled many a rent in 
the old-fashioned furniture, the faded curtuns, 
and the well-wom carpet. Matuschka, however, 
had given an air of some elegance to the place. 
On the carved oak table in the centre stood a 
vase of flowers; and, that her dear mistresa 
might have something to remind her of home, 
Matuschka had procured a piano, to which the 
countess, when weary of her thoughts, might con- 
fide the hopes and fears that were surging in her 
storm-tossed heart 

The piano was open, and a sheet of music lay 
on the desk. As the countess perceived it, she 
walked rapidly toward the instrument and sat 
down before it. 

"I will sing," said she. "The emperor loves 
music, above idl things the music of Gluck." 

She turned over the leaves, and then sud, 
sofUy: 

" * Orpheus and Eurydice 1 ' La Bcmasconi told 
me that this was his favorite opera. Oh, tiiat I 
knew which aria he loved the' best ? " 

She struck a few chords, and in a low voice 
began to sing. Gradually her beautiful features 
lost their sadness, she seemed to forget herself 
and her sorrows, and to yield up her soul to the 
influence of Gluck's heavenly music. And now, 
with all the power, the melody, the pathos of her 
matchless voice, she sang, " ChA faro senza Eu- 
rydice / " 

The more she sang, the brighter grew her 
lovely face. Forgetful of all things around, she 
gave herself wholly up to the inspiration of the 
hour, and from its fountains of harmony she drew 
sweetest draughts of consolation and of hope. 

The door had opened, and she had not heard it 
On the threshold stood the emperor, followed by 
Matuschka, while the countess, all unmindful, 
filled the air with strains so (Uvine, that they might 
have been the marriage-hjrmns of Love wedded to 
Song. 

The emperor had stopped for a moment to listen. 
His face, which at first had worn an expression of 
smiling flippancy, now changed its aspect He 
recogmzed the music, and felt his heart beat 
wildly. With a commanding gesture, he mo- 
tioned Matuschka to withdraw, and noiselessly 
closed the door. 



CHAPTER LXYI. 

THB EICPEBOB AND THE 00UNTE8& 

The countess continued to smg, altliough Joseph 
had advanced as far as the centre of the room. 
The thickness of the carpet made his footfall in- 
audible. He stood with his right hand resting 
upon the oak table, wliile he leaned forward to 
listen, and one by one the dead memories of hia 
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youthful love came thronging around bis heart, 
and filling it with an ecstasy mat was half joy and 
half sorrow. 

More and more impassioned grew the music, 
while the air was tremulous with melody. It 
softened and softened, until it melted away in sobs. 
The hands of the enchantress fell from the keys ; 
she bowed her head, and leaning agamst the 
music, burst into tears. 

The emperor, too, felt the tear-drops gather in 
his eyes ; he dashed them away, and went rapidly 
up to the piano. 

" Countess,*' said he, in his soft, mellow tones, 
*' I fdt it no indiscretion. to listen unseen to your 
heavenly music, but no one save God has a right 
to witness your grief." 

She started, and rising quickly, the emperor 
saw the face of the lady who had thrown him the 
wreath. 

" It is she ! " cried he, " the beautiful Confeder- 
ate 1 I thank you from my heart for the favor you 
have done me, for I have sought you for some 
days in vain." 

^' Tour majesty sought me? " said she, smiling. 
**" Then I am sure that you are ready to sympathi^ 
with misfortune." 

** Do you need sympathy ? " asked he, eagerly. 

'^ Sire, I am a daughter of Poland," replied she. 

'* And the Wielopolskas are among the noblest 
and richest of Poland's noble families." 

** Noble 1 Rich 1 Our castles have been burned 
by the Russians, our fields have been laid waste, 
our vassals have been massacred, and of our kins- 
men, some have died under the knout, while others 
drag out a life of martyrdom in Siberia." 

" One of the Counts Wielopolska was a favorite 
of the king, was he not ? " asked Joseph, much 
moved. 

** He was my husband," replied she, bitterly. 
'* Heedless of his coontr^en's warnings, he be- 
lieved in the patriotism of Stanislaus. When he 
saw his error, he felt that he merited death, and 
expiated his fault by self-destruction. His grave 
is in the Vistula." 

<< Unhappy wifel" exclaimed the emperor. 
^* And had you no other kinsman ? " 

** I had a father and three brothers." 

"You had them?" 

*' Yes, sire, but I have them no longer. Hy 
brothers died on the field of batUe ; my father, 
oh, my father I — God grant that he be no more 
among the living, /or heuin Siberia / " 

The emperor raised his hands in horror ; then 
extending them to the countess, he took hers, and 
said in a voice of deepest sympathy : " I thank 
you for coming to me. Tell me your plans for 
the future, that I may learn how best I may serve 
you." 

" Sire, I have none," sighed she. " life is so 
mournful, that I long to close my eyes forever 
upon its tragedies, but — ^* 

" But what ? " 

" I should then be robbed of the sight of him 
who has promised sucoor to my fatherUnd," cried 
she, passionately, while she sank upon her knees 
and clasped her hands convulsively together. 

Joseph bent over, and would have raised her 
from the floor. *'It ill becomes such beauty to 
kneel before me," Sfud he, softly. 

" Let me kneel, let me kneel ! " exclauned she, 
while her beautiful eyes suflbsed with teai*s. 
** Here, at your feet^ let me implore your proteo- 



tion for Poland I Have mercy, sire, upon the Con- 
federates, whose only crime is their resistance to 
foreign oppression. Reach 'out jonr imperial 
hand to them, and bid them be free, for they must 
dther be slaves, or die by their own hands. Em- 
peror of Austria, save the children of Sobieski 
from barbarous Russia ! " 

" Do not fear," replied Josq)h, kindly. " I prom« 
ised the Confederates that Austria would recog- 
nize their envoy, and I will redeem my word. 
lUse, countess, I implore you, rise, and may the 
day not be distant when I shall extend my hand 
to PoUnd as I now do to you. You have a pledge 
of my sincerity, in the fact that we have both a 
common enemy, and it will not be my fault if 
I do not oppose her, sword in hand. Still, al- 
though men call me emperor, I am the puppet of 
another will. The crown of Austria is on my 
mother's head ; its shadow, alone, is upon mine. 
I speak frankly to you ; but our acquaintance is 
peculiar, and, by its nature, has broken down the 
ordinary barriers of conventional life. Your songs 
and your tears have spoken directly to my heart, 
recaUing the only happy days that I have ever 
known on earth. But I am growing sentimental 
You will pardon me, I know, for you are a wo- 
man, and have known what it is to love." 

She slowly shook her head. "No, sire," re- 
plied she, " I have never known what it was to 
love." 

The emperor looked directly in her eyes. She / 
Beautiful and majestic as Hera,— «A«, not know 
what it was to love! "And your husband—" 
asked he. 

" I was married to him as Poland was given to 
Stanislaus. I never saw him until he became my 
husband." 

" And your heart refused allegiance ? " 

" Sire, I have never yet seen the man who was 
destined to reign over my heart." 

"Ah, you are proud I I envy him who is des- 
tined to conquer tijat enchanting domain." 

She looked for one moment at the emperor, 
and then said, blushing : " Sire, my heart will suo- 
cumb to him who rescues Poland. With rapture 
it will acknowledge him as lord and sovereign of 
my being." 

The emperor made no reply. He gazed with a 
significant smile at the lovely enthusiast, until she 
blushed again, and her eyes sought the ground. 

" Ah, countess," said Joseph, after a pause, " if 
all the women of Poland were of your mind, a 
multitudinous army would soon flock to her 
standard." 

" Every Polish woman is of one mind with me. 
We are hjl the daughters of one mother, and our 
love for her is stronger than death." 

The emperor shook his head. "Were this 
true," rephed he, " Poland would never havefidlen 
as she has done. But far be it from me to heap 
reproaches upon the unfortunate^ I will do what 
it lies in my power to do for the Poles, provided 
they are willing to second my efforts for them- 
selves. If they would have peace, however, with 
other nations, they must show strength and unity 
of purpose among themselves. Until they can 
stand before the world in the serried ranks of a 
national unanimity, they must expect to be as- 
sailed by their rapacious neighbors. But let us 
forget politics for a moment I long to speak to 
you of yourself. What are your plans ? How 
can I serve you ? " 
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" Sire, I hare no plans. I ask nothing of the 
world but a place of refuge, where I can sorrow 
unseen.*' 

** Tou are too young, and, pardon me, if I add, 
too beautiful, to fly from the world. Gome to 
Vienna, and learn from me how easy it is to li^e 
without happiness." 

" Your majesty will allow me to go to Vienna ? " 
cried the countess, joyfully. " Ever since I have 
felt that I could do nothing for Poland, I have 
longed to Uto in Vienna, that I might breathe the 
same atmosphere with your majesty and the Em- 
press Maria Theresa. You are the only sovereigns 
in Europe who have shown any compassion for the 
misfortunes of my country, and before your gen- 
erous sympathy my heart bows down in gratitude 
and admiration." 

**Say you so, proud heart, that has never 
bowed before?" exclaimed the emperor, smiling, 
and taking the countess's white hand in his. 
*^ Come, then, to Vienna, not to do homage, but 
to receive it, for nothing becomes your beauty 
more than pride. Come to Vienna, and I will see 
that new friends and new ties awaken your heart 
to love and happiness." 

" I have one relative in Vienna, sire, the Count- 
ess Ton Sahnour." 

*^AhI one of the empress's ladies of honor. 
Then you will not need my protection there, for 
the countess is in high favor with the empress ; 
and I may say, that she has more influence at 
court than I have." 

"Sire," said Uie countess, raising her large 
eyes with an appealing look, **I shall go to 
Vienna, if I go imder your majesty's protection 
and wiUi your sanction." 

" You shall have both," replied Joseph, warmly. 
" I will write to my mother to-day, and you shidl 
present my letter. When will you leave ? I dare 
ikot ask you to tarry here, for this is no place for 
lovely and unprotected women. Moreover, the 
King of Prussia has no sympathy with Poland, 
and he will like you the less for the touching ap- 
peal you made in her behalf when you sang at the 
concert. Greet the empress for me, and let me 
hope that you will stir her heart as you have 
stirred mine. And now farewell. My time has 
expired : the King of Prussia expects me to sup- 
per. I must part from you, but I leave comforted, 
since I am enabled to Bay in parting, ^Au 
revoir / ' " 

He bowed, and turned to quit the room. But 
at the door he spoke agiun. 

" If I ever win the right to claim any thing of 
you, will you sing for me the aria that I found 
you unging to-night ? " 

*^ Oh I your majesty," said the countess, coming 
eagerly forward, "you have already earned the 
right to claim whatsoever you desire of me. I 
can never speak my gratitude for your condescen- 
sion; perhaps music will speak for me. How 
gladly, then, will I sing when you command me I " 

" I shall claim the promise in Vienna," said he, 
as he led the room. 

The countess remained standing just where he 
had met her, breathlessly listening to his voice, 
which for a while she heard in the anteroom, and 
then to the kst echoes of his retreating steps. 

Suddenly the door was opened, and Matuschka, 
with joyful mien, came forward with a purse in 
her hand. 

" Oh, my lady," exclaimed she, " the emperor 



has given me this purse to defray onr expenses to 
Vienna!" 

The countess started, and her pale face sufiUsed 
with crimson shame. 

" Alms ! " said she, bitterly. " He treats me 
like a beggar 1 " 

"Xo, lady," said Matuschka abashed; "the 
emperor told me that he had begged you to go 
to Vienna for business of state, and that he had 
a right to provide the expenses of our joumey 
there. He said — " 

The countess waved her hand impatiently. 
" Go back to the emperor," said she haughtily. 
" Tell him that you dare not oflfer this purse to 
your lady, for you know that she would rather 
die than receive alms, even from an emperor." 

Matuschka cast down her eyes, and turned 
away. But she hesitated, and looked timidly at 
her mistress, whose great, glowing eyes were fixed 
upon her in unmistakable displeasure. 

" My lady," said she, with embarrassment, " I 
will do your bidding, but you who have been so 
rich and great, know nothing of the troubles of 
poverty. Your money is exhausted. I would 
rather melt my own heart's blood into gold than 
tell you so ; but indeed, dear lady, if you refose 
the emperor's gift you will be without a kreutzer 
in your purse." 

The countess raised her hands to her hair and 
unfastened the pearl wreath with which Matuschka 
had decorated it in anticipation of the emperor's 
visit. 

" There — take this and sell it. You will readily 
find a jeweller who understands its value, and if 
he pays us but the half, it will be twice the sum 
which you hold in the emperor's purse." 

" My lady, would you sell your family jewels f 
Have you forgotten that your family are pledged 
not to sell their heir-looms ? " 

" God will forgive me if I break my vow. It 
is more honorable to part with my ancestral jew- 
els than to receive alms. I have no heirs, and 
no one wUl be wronged by the act I have but 
my mother — Poland. For her I am ready to sac- 
rifice the little I possess, and when nothing else 
remains, I shall yield my life. Go, Matuschka, 
go!" 

Matuschka took the wreath and wept. " I go, 
lady," sobbed she. " This will last you for half 
a year, and then the armlets, then the diadem of 
brilliants, the bracelets, and the necklace, must 
all go. God grant you may live so long on these 
family treasures, that old Matuschka may be spared 
the humiliation of selling the rest ! I have lived 
too long, since I must chaffer with a bnsc-bom 
tradesman for the jewels that were the royal gift 
of John Sobieski to my lady's noble ances- 
tors." 

She raised the countess's robe to her lips, and 
left the room. Her mistress looked after her, but 
her thoughts were wandering elsewhere. Slowly 
sinking on her knees, she began to pray, and the 
burden of her prayer was this : 

" Oh, my God, grant that I may win his love 1 *' 
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CHAPTER LXVn. 

MABIA THEBE8A. 

Trr pearls were sold, the countess had arrived 
in Vienna, and she was m the presence of the em- 
press, whom, although they had never met before, 
she had so long regarded with affectionate admi- 
ration. 

** I rejoice to see you," said Maria Theresa, gra- 
ciously extending her hand. ** It gives me pleas- 
ure to receive a relative of the Countess von Sal- 
mour. But you have another claim upon my 
sympathy, for you are a Polish woman, and I can 
never forget that, but for John Sobieski, Vienna 
would have been a prey to the infideL" 

" Upon your majesty's generous remembrance 
of Sobieski^s alliance rests the last hope of Po- 
land!" exclaimed the countess, kneeling and 
kissing the hand of the empress. ** God has in- 
clined to her redemption the heart of tiie noblest 
woman in Europe, and through her magnanimity 
will the wicked Empress of Russia receive her 
check. Oh, your majesty, that woman, in the 
height of her arrogance, believes to-daj that you 
&re only too willing to further her rapacity and 
participate in her crimes ! " 

** Never shall it be said that she and I have 
one thought or one object in common I" cried 
Maria Theresa, her face glowing with indignation. 
'* Let her cease her oppression of Poland, or the 
Austrian eagle will seize the Russian vulture ! " 

The face of the countess grew radiant with jo> 
Raising her bcauliful arms to heaven, she cried 
out exultingly : " King of kings, Thou hast heard I 
Maria Theresa comes to our help! Oh, your 
majesty, how many thousand hearts, from this 
day, will bow down in homage before your throne ! 
Hereafter, not God, but Maria Theresa, will be 
our refuge I " 

** Do not blaspheme," cried the empress, cross- 
ing herself. " I am but the servant of the Lord, 
and I do His divine will on earth. God is our 
refuge and our strength, and He will nerve my 
arm to overcome evil and work out good. I will 
countenance and uphold the Confederates, because 
it is my honest conviction that their cause is just, 
and that they are the only party in Poland who 
act in honor and good faith." * 

" Hitherto, they would have died to vindicate 
that honor and that faith ; now they will live to 
defend it from their oppressors. Oh, your majes- 
ty, pardon me, if, in my rapture at your goodness, 
I forget what is due to your exalted station. My 
heart will burst if I may not ^ve utterance to my 
joy. I am a lonely creature, with no tie but that 
which binds me to my unhappy mother, Polonia I " 

**So young, and without home or kindred!" 
said the empress, kindly. ** I have already heard 
of your mLjfortunes, poor child, from my son the 
emperor." 

At the name of the emperor, the countess's pale 
face was tinged with a faint rosy color. Thcf em- 
press did not remark it, for she was already 
thinking what a pity it was that such a surpassing- 
ly beautiful woman should be a widow ; that such 
an enchanting creature should be unloved and un- 
wedded. 

^ You are too handsome," said she, " to remain 

• The empre8B*8 own words. 8ee Ferrand, L, p. 79. 



single. Woman was made for love and marriage. 
Happy is she who can devote her whole heart to 
the sweet responsibilities of domestic life, and who 
is not called upon to assume the duties that weigh 
down the head of royalty." 

While the empress spoke, her eyes were fixed 
upon the portrait of the Emperor Francis, which 
still hung between the windows in the place of the 
mirror, which had been removed from its frame. 
The Countess Wielopolska had been admitted to 
the gay sitting-room. 

" Earthly grandeur," continued she, " is beset 
with pains and cares ; but the happy wife, whose 
subjects arc her own dear children, is one degree 
removed from the bliss of angels. You must 
marry, my dear, and I will find for yon a brilliant 

" I am poor, your msjesty, and am too proud 
to enter a rich man's palace without a dowry." 

** You shall have your dowry. I shall instruct 
my ambassador at St Petersburg to demand the 
return of your estates. It will be one good deed 
by which that woman* may expiate some of her 
many crimes. Your estates once restored, yon 
will be an equal match for any nobleman in 
Europe." 

** Lf I should receive my estates through your 
nugest/s intercession,^' replied the countess, *' my 
home would be an asylum for all the unfortunate 
Poles. I shoidd think it treason to dream of per- 
sonal happiness, while Poland lies ahaokled and 
bleeding." 

" But Poland shall be firee I " cried the empress, 
with enthusiasm. **With the codperation of 
France, the voice of Austria will be so loud that 
Russia will hear, and withdraw her unjust claims. 
We will strike off the fetters of Poland, while we 
forge a gentle chain for the Countess Wielopolska ; 
a chain that falls so lightly upon woman, that its 
burden is sweeter than freedom." 

"Your majesty must forgive me," reiterated 
the countess ; '* I have sworn, on my mother's 
grave, that as long as I can be useful, I will live 
for Poland. Shodd she regain her freedom, I 
will retire to a convent, where every breath I draw 
shall be a Uianksgiving to God. Should she be 
doomed to slavery, she will need her sons and 
daughters no more, and then I will die. Your 
msgesty sees that I am already betrothed. I shall 
soon be the bride of Heaven or the bride <^ 
Death." 

** The bride of Heaven ! " repeated the empress, 
her eyes swunming with tears. " Then be it so; 
it is not I who would entice Mary from her Mas- 
ter's feet. The world is full of Marthas, troubled 
about many things. Go, choose the better part, 
sweet enthusiast, and I will see that you have 
cause for thanksgiving." 

She reached her hand to the countess, who 
kissed it and withdrew. As she opened the door, 
she felt the bolt turn from the outside. 

** His highness Prince Kaunitz," cried a page ; 
and as the countess was making one last inclina- 
tion of the head, the tall, slender form of Eaunitx 
filled the space behind her. 

" Have I permission to enter, your majesty ? " 
said the minister. 

" You are always welcome, prince," replied the 
empress. 



* The words by which Maria Theresa always deslg 
nated Oatbflrine. 
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Kaanitz bowed slightly, and as he raised his 
cold eye to the face of the countess, a faint smile 
flitted over his features, but it was followed by a 
sneer. Without acknowledging her presence by 
the smallest courtesy, he advanced to the em- 
press, and the door closed upon Poland forever. 



CHAPTER LXVm. 

% ' 

UABIB Al^OINETTB USD COUBT ETIQUSTTS. 

'* Letters from France, your majesty," said 
Kaunitz, and the face of the empress grew bright 
as she recognized the handwriting of her daughter. 

" The dauphiness is well ? " said she. '* Next to 
her dear self, I love to see her writing. Ah, 
I have grown very lonely since my little Antoi- 
nette has left me 1 One by one my children go ; 
one dear face alone remains," contmued she, 
pointing to the portrait of the emperor. Then 
looking at the letters in the hands of the prince, 
she said : 

"Have you good news ? " 

*' Yes, your mi^esty. The dauphiness is adored 
by the French people. They repeat her b<m mottj 
write odes and madrigals to her beauty, and hang 
up her portrait in their houses. When she drives 
out in her caUche they impede its progress with 
their welcomes; and when she appears at the 
theatre, ^e prima donnas are forgotten. Half 
a year ago, when she made her entry into Paris 
and more than a hundred thousand people went 
out to meet her, the Duke de Brissao said, * Ma- 
dame, you have one hundred thousand lovers, and 
yet the dauphin will never be Jealous of them.* * 
The dear old duke ! He little knew what literal 
truth he spoke of the dauphin on that occasion." 

"What do you mean?" asked the empress, 
hastily. " I know by the expression of your face 
that you have s(Hnething unpleasant to tell." 

" I mean to say the dauphin is not jealous, be- 
cause he is the only man in France who is not in 
love with the dauphiness." 

The empress turned scarlet " This is a seri- 
ous charge which you presume to make against 
the dauphin," said she, frowning. 

" It is unhappily true," replied Eaunitz, coolly. 

" The dauphiness nrnkes no mention of such 
a state of things in her letter. It does not 
breathe a word of complunt" 

" Perhaps the dauphiness, in the innocence of 
her heart, has no idea of the grounds which she 
has for complamt" 

The empress looked displeased. " Do you know 
that your language is offensive ? " said ^e. " Tou 
assert that the dauphin is insensible to the charms 
of his beautiful young wife." 

" Tour majesty well knows that I never as- 
sert A falsehood. The dauphin is not in love 
with his wife, and I do not believe that she has 
an advocate at the court of Louis XV. Smce the 
shameless partisans of Du Barry have triumphed 
?vcr the noble Duke of Choiseul, the dauphiness 
is without a firiend. The Duke d'Areuillon is anti- 
Austrian, and your mijesty knows what an enemy 
to Austria was the father of the dauphin." 

• •» Memoirs of Madame de Oampon,^ voL i, p. 60l 



"Why do you seek to torture me, Eaimitz?'' 
said the empress, impatiently. "You are not 
telling me all this for nothing. Say at once what 
you have to say." 

" Your majesty has not yet read the letter which 
I had the honor of handing to you just now, I be- 
lieve," said Kaunitz. 

Maria Theresa took up the letter from the 
auSridan on which she had laid it, and b^an to 
look it over. i 

"It is true," sighed she. "The dauphiness 
complains of soUtude. ' Since the Duke de Choi- 
seul has left,* writes she, *■ I am alone, and withr 
out a friend.' You arc right. The dauphiness is 
in danger. She writes that her enemies are intri- 
guing to part her from the dauphin. They at- 
tempted in Fontdnebleau to assign her a suite of 
apartments remote from those of her husband." 

" Yes, the anti-Austrian party, seeing that he is 
indifferent to her, are dbing their best to convert 
this mdifference into dislike. But the dauphiness 
saw through the afiUr, and oompluned to tiie 
king." 

" That was right and bold I " cried the empress, 
joyfully. 

" Yes, it was bold, for it gained another enemy 
for the dauphiness. She should have spoken to 
the king through the Duke i*Arguillon, instead of 
which she applied to his majesty herself. The 
duke will never forgive her ; and when the Duchess 
de KoaiUes reproved the dauphiness, she replied 
that she would never take counsel of etiquette 
where her family affairs were concerned. The 
consequence is that the duchess also has gone 
over to the entimy." 

" To the enemy ? " exclauned the empress, anx- 
iously. " Has she, then, other enemies f " 

" Madame de Marsan, the governess of the sis- 
ters of the dauphin, will never forgive her for 
having interfered in the education of the young 
princesses." 

" But surely the daughters of the king will be 
kind to my poor Marie Antoinette!" exclaimed 
the empress, ready to burst into tears. " They 
promised to love her ; and it ^ but natural and 
womanly that they should shun the party which 
upholds the profligate woman who rules the King 
of France I " 

Prince Eaunitz slightly elevated his shoulders. 
" Madame Adelaide, the eldest, until the marriage 
of the dauphin, held the firot place at court. 
Now, the dauphiness has precedence of her, and 
the court card-parties are held in her apartments. 
Madame Adelaide, therefore, has refused to be 
present, and retires to her own rooms, where she 
holds rival card-parties which are attended by the 
anti-Austrians, who are opposed to Du Barry. This 
is the second party who intrigue against the 
dauphine8S.---Madame Soplue perchance remem- 
bers her in Her prayers ; but she is too pious to 
be of use to anybody. — ^Madame Yictoire, who 
really loves the dauphiness, is so sickly, that she 
scarcely ever leaves her room. For a while she 
held little reimions there, which, being very pleas- 
ant, were for a while attended by the dauphiness ; 
but Madame de Noailles objected, and court>^ti- 
quctte required that they should be discontinued." 

The empress had risen and was pacing the floor 
in great agitation. '"So young, so lovely, and 
slighted by her husband!" murmured she, bit- 
terly, while large teainlrops stood in her eyes. 
"The daughter of the Oiesars in strife with a 
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king's base-bom mistress and a Tile faction wlio 
hate her without cause! And I — her mother — 
an empress, am powerless to help her 1 " 

** No, your majesty/' said Eaunitz, " not alto- 
gether powerless. You cannot help her with 
armies, bat you can do so with good advice, and 
no one can advise her as effectually as her 
mother." 

"Advise her? What advice can I give?" 
cried the empress, angrily. " Shall I counsel her 
to attend the petit* wupen of the king, and 
truckle to his mistress? Never! never! My 
daughter may be unhappy, but* she shall not be 
dishonored ! " 

^ I should not presume to make any such prop- 
osition to the dauphiness," said Eaunitz, quiet' 
ly. " One cannot condescend to Du Barry as wo 
did to La Pompadour. The latter was at least a 
woman of mind| the former is nothing more than 
a vulgar beauty. But there is another lady whose 
influence at court is without limit— one whom Du 
Blurry contemns, but whom the dauphiness would 
do well to conciliate." 

" Of what lady do you speak, Eaunitz ? " 

" I speak of Madame Etiquette, your migesty. 
She is a stiff and tiresome old dame, I grant you, 
but in France she presides over every tlung. 
Without her the royal family can neither sleep nor 
wake ; they can neither take a meal if they be in 
health, nor a purge if they be indisposed, without 
her everlasting turveUlance, She directs their 
dress, amusements, associates, and behavior ; she 
presides over their pleasures, their weariness, 
their social hours, and their hours of solitude. 
This may be uncomfortable, but royalty cannot 
escape it, and it must be endured." 

'* It is the business of Madame de Noailles to 
attend to the requisitions of court etiquette," said 
the empress, impatiently. 

'* And of the dauphiness to attend to her rep- 
resentations," added Eaunitz. 

" She will certainly have enough discretion to 
conform herself to such obligations ! " * 

"Your majesty, a girl of fifteen who has a 
hundred thousand lovers is not apt to be troubled 
with discretion. The dauphiness is bored to death 
by Madame de NoaUles's eternal sermons, and 
therein she may be right But she turns the 
mistress of ceremonies into ridicule, and therdn 
she is wrong. In an outburst of her vexation the 
dauphiness one day called her * old Madame Eti- 
quette,' and, as the bon mots of a future queen are 
apt to be repeated, Madame de Noailles goes by 
no other name at court. Again — not long ago 
the dauphiness gave a party of pleasure at Ver- 
sailles. The company were mounted on don- 
keys." 

"On donkeys I" cried the empress with horror. 

" On donkeys," repeated Eaunitz, with compo- 
sure. "The donkey on which the dauphiness 
rode was unworthy of the honor conferred upon 
it. It threw its royal rider." 

"And Antomette fell off? " 

" She fell, your majesty— and fell without exer- 
cising any particular discretion in the matter. The 
Ck)unt d'Axtois came forward to her assistance, 
but she waved him off, saying with comic ear- 
nestness, * Do not touch me for your life ! Send 
a courier for Madame Etiquett^ and wait until 
she has prescribed the important ceremonies with 
which a dauphiness is to be remounted upon the 
back of her donkey.' Every one laughed of 



course, and the next day when the thing was re- 
peated, everybody in Paris was heartily amused— 
except Madame de Noailles. She did not laugh." 

Neither could the empress vouchsafe a smile, 
although the af&ir was ludicrous enough. She 
was still walking to and firo, her face scarlet with 
mortification. She stopped directly in front of 
her unsympathizing minister, and said : ** You are 
right. I must warn Antoinette that she is going 
too far. Oh, my heart bleeds when I think of my 
dear, inexperienced child cast friendless upon the 
reefs of that dangerous and corrupt court of 
France ! My God I my Ood ! why did I not heedt 
the warning I received ? Why did I consent to 
let her go?" 

"Because your majesty was too wise to be 
guided by lunatics and impostors, and because you 
recogmzed, not only the imperative necessity 
which placed Marie Antoinette upon the throne 
of France, but also the value and the blessing of 
a close alhance with the French." 

" God grant it may prove a blessing 1 " sighed 
the empress. " I will write to-day, and implore 
her to call to aid all her discretion^for Heaven 
knows it is needed at the court of France ! " 

" It is not an easy thing to call up discretion 
whenever discretion is needed," ssdd Eaunitz, 
thoughtfully. "Has not your mi^esty, with that 
goodness which does so much honor to your heart, 
gone so far as to promise help to the quarrelsome 
Poles ? " 

"Yes," said the empress, warmly, "and I in- 
tend to keep my promise." 

"Promis^ your majesty, are sometimes made 
which it is impossible tp keep." 

"But I make no such promises, and therefore 
honor required that I fulfil my imperial pledge. 
Yes, we have promised help and comfort to the 
patriotic Confederates, the defenders of liberty 
and of the true faitii, and God forbid that we 
should ever decdve those who trust to us for 
protection ! " 

Eaunitz bowed. "Then your majesty will 
have the goodness to apprise the emperor that 
the army must be put upon a war footing ; our 
magazines must be replenished, and Austria must 
prepare herself to suffer all the horrors of a long 
war." 

"A war? With whom?" exclaimed the as- 
tounded empress. 

"With Russia, PtTissia, Sweden, perchance 
with all Europe. Docs your majesty supi^se that 
the g reat p OTtfigfl-win^ufferthe est ablishnj' eril of a 
rcp uljSp ^re. under tttff^otectionif^Estria ?— 
a rfr^jjjjjftt^n the iM^^p^n^of iTcoatisfiat 
of monar cbj gs, which, fike a scirduuis sor& wHl 
sp regy discase that nmit'en^ln '^cath t^ 

••W wha't republic 00 y^BrtpeSff^ 




CHAPTER LXIX. 

THB TBIUMPn OF DIPLOMACY. 

" I SPEAK of Poland," said Eaunitz, with his 
accustomed indifference. " I speak of those io* 
Solent Confederates, who, emboldened by the ca> 
descension of your majesty and the emperor, aif 
ready to dare every thing for the propagation of 
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their pernicious political doctrines. Thej have 
been pleased to declare Stanislaus deposed, *and 
the throne of Poland vacant. This declaration 
has been committed to writing,. and with the sig- 
natures of the leading Confederates attached to it, 
has been actually placed in the king's hands, in 
his own palace at Warsaw. Not content with 
this, they have distributed thousands of these 
documents throughout Poland, so that the ques- 
tion to-day, in that miserable hornet's nest, is not 
whether the rights of the Confederates are to be 
guaranteed to them, but whether the kingdom of 
Poland shall remain a monarchy or be converted 
into a republic." 

** If this be true, then Poland is lost, and there 
is no hope for the Confederates," replied the em- 
press. "I promised them protection against 
foreign aggression, but with their internal quarrels 
I will not interfere." 

'* Jt would be a dangerous precedent if Austria 
should justify those who lay sacrilc^ous hands 
upon the crown of their lawful sovereign ; and, 
for my part, my principles forbid me to uphold a 
band of rebels, who are engaged in an insolent 
conspiracy to dethrone their khig." 

" You are right, prince ; it will never do for us 
to uphold them. As I have openly declared my 
sympathy with the Confederates, so I must openly 
express to them my entire disapprobation of their 
republican proclivities." 

" If your majesty does that, a war with France 
will be the consequence of your frankness. France 
has promised succor to the Confederates, and has 
already sent Dumouriez with troops, arms, and 
gold. France is longing to have a voice in the 
differences between Kussia and Turkey, and she 
only awaits cooperation from Austria to declare 
openly against Kussia. She will declare against 
ourselves, if, after your majesty's promises, we 
suddenly change front and take part against the 
seditious Poles." 

" What can we do, then, to avert war ? " cried 
the empress, anxiously. *^Ah, prince, you see 
that the days of my youth and my valor are past ! 
I shudder when I look back upon the blood that 
has been shed under my reign, and nothing but 
the direst necessity will ever compel me to be the 
cause of spilling another drop of Austrian blood.* 
How, then, shall we shape our course so as to 
avoid war ? " 

" Our policy," said Kaunitz, " is to do nothing. 
We must look on and be watchful, while we care- 
fully keep our ovm counsel We propitiate 
France by allowing her to believe in the continu- 
ance of our sympathy with the Poles, while we 
pacify Russia and Prussia by remaining actually 
neutral." 

" But while we temporize and equivocate," cried 
the empress, with fervor, " Russia will annihilate 
the Poles, who, if they have gone too far in their 
thirst for freedom, have valiantly contended for 
their just rights, and are now about to lose them 
through the evils of disunion. It grieves me to 
think that we are about to abandon an unhappy 
nation to the oppression of that woman, who stops 
at nothing to compass her wicked designs. She 
who did not shrink from the murder of her own 
husband, do you imagine that she will stop short 
of the annexation of Poland to Russia ? " 



• The ernprcfts's own words. F. V. Ranmor, " Contri- 
bationii to Mudcrn History,'' vol. Iv., p. 419. 



" We will not suffer her to annex Poland," s^d 
Eaunitz, slowly nodding his head. " As long as 
we are at peace with Russia, she will do nothing 
to provoke our enmity ; for Franoe is at our side, 
and even Prussia would remonstrate, if Catharine 
should be so bold as to appropriate Poland to 
herself aloneJ*^ 

^^You are mistaken. The King of Prussia, 
who is so covetous of that which belongs to 
others, will gladly share the booty with Russia.*' 

*^ Austria could never suffer the copartnership. 
If such an emergency should arise, we would have 
to make up our min<^ to declare war against them 
both, or—" 

" Or ? " asked the empress, holding her breath, 
as he paused. 

**0r," said Eaunitz, fixing his cold blue eye 
directly upon her face, ** or we would have to share 
with them." 

** Share what ? " 

" The apple of discord. Anarchy is a three- 
headed monster ; if it is to be destroyed, every 
head must fall It is now devouring Poland ; and 
I think that the three great powers are strong 
enough to slay the monster once for all." 

" This is all very plausible," said Maria Theresa, 
shaking her head, ** but it is not just. Yon will 
never convince me that good can be bom of eviL 
What you propose is neither more ncr less than 
to smite the suppliant that lies helpless at your 
feet. I will have nothing in oommou with tha 
Messalina who desecrates her sovereignty by the 
commission of every unwomanly crime; and as 
for Frederick of Prussia, I mistrust him. He has 
been my enemy for too many years for me ever to 
believe that he can be sincerely my friend." 

** France was our enemy for three hundred years, 
and yet we are allied by more than ordinary ties.'* 

" Our alliance will soon come to naught if we 
walk in the path to which you would lead us, prince 
France will not be deaf to the misery of Poland 
She will hear the death-cry, and come to the rescue." 

" No, your mi^esty, France will wait to see what 
we propose to do until it is too late, and she will 
perceive that a resort to arms will in no wise affect 
a fait accompli. I, therefore, repeat that the 
only way to prevent the Polish conflagration from 
spreading to other nations, is for us to preserve a 
strict neutrality, taking part with neither dis- 
putant." 

'' War must be averted," exclaimed Maria The- 
resa, warmly. " My first duty is to Austria, and 
Austria must have peace. To preserve this bless- 
ing to my subjects, I will do anything that is con- 
sistent with my honor and the dictates of my 
conscience." 

" Ah, your majesty, diplomacy has no conscience ; 
it can have but one rule — that of expediency." 

" You concede, then, that the policy you advo- 
cates is not a conscientious one ? " 

" Yes, your majesty ; but it is one which it is 
imperative for us to follow. Necessity alone de- 
cides a national course of action. A good states- 
man cannot be a cosmopolitan. He looks out for 
himselfv and leaves others to do the same. If Po- 
land succumbs, it will be because she has not the 
strength to live. Therefore, if her hour be come, 
let her die. We dare not go to her relief, for, be- 
fore the weal of other nations, we must have peace 
and prosperity for Austria." 

" But suppo:«o that France should insist that we 
define our position ? " 
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" Then we can do so— in words. It is so easy 
to hide one^s thoughts, while we assure our allies 
of our * distinguished consideration I ' '* 

The empress heaved a deep sigh. 

** I see/' said she, ** that clouds are gathering 
over the political horizon, and that you are re- 
solved to shield your own house, while the tem- 
pest devastates the home of your neighbor. Be 
it so. I muit have peace ; for I have no right to 
sacrifice my people before the altars of strange 
gods. This' is my first great obligation, and Su. 
other claims must give way to it. — 

^' TTiet/ mtui giv€ ¥>ay^^'* continued the empress, 
slowly communing with herself, ** but oh 1 it seems 
cruel I scarcely dare ask myself what is to be 
the fate of Poland ? Heaven direct us, for all hu- 
man wisdom has come to naught ! " 

Then, turning toward Kaunitz, she held out her 
hand. 

** Go, prince,*' said she, ** and be assured that 
what we have spoken to each other to-day shall 
remain sacred between us." 

The prince bowed, and left the room. 

The empress was alone. She went to and firo, 
while her disturbed coimtcnance betrayed the vio- 
lent struggle that was raging in her noble, honest 
heart. 

"I know what they want," murmured she. 
^' Joseph thirsts for glory and conquest, and Kau- 
nitz upholds him. They want their share of thie 
booty. And they will overrule my sympathy, and 
prove to me that I am bound to inaction. Poland 
will be dismembered, and I shall bear my portion 
of the crime. I shudder at the deed, and yet I 
cannot raise my hand without shedding my peo- 
ple's blood. I must take counsel of Heaven ! " 

She rang, and commanded the presence of her 
confessor. 

'* Perhaps he will throw some light upon this 
darkness, and the just God will do the rest ! " 



CHAPTER LXX. 
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Thb Countess Wielopolska was alone in her 
room. She walked to and fro ; sometimes stop- 
ping before a large pier-glass to survey her own 
person, sometimes hastening to the window, at the 
sound of a carriage passing by ; then retiring dis- 
appointed as the vehicle went on. 

" He comes late," thought she. " Perhaps he has 
forgotten that he promised to come. Gracious 
Heaven I what, if he should be proof against the 
blandishments of woman I I fear me he is too 
cold — and Poland will be lost. And yet his eye, 
when it rests upon me, speaks the language of 
love, and his hand trembles when it touches mine. 
Ah t And I — ^when he is by, I sometimes forget 
the great cause for which I live, and — ^no, no, no ! " 
exclaimed she aloud, ** it must not, shall not be 1 
My heart must know but one love — the love of 
country. Away with such siUy, girlish dreaming ! 
I am ashamed — " 

Here the countess paused, to listen again, for 
this time a carriage stopped before the door, and 
the little French clock struck the hour. 

** He comes," whispered she, scarcely breathing, 



and she turned her bright smiling face toward the 
door. It opened, and admitted a young woman 
whose marvellous beauty was enhanced by all the 
auxiliaries of a superb toilet and a profusion of 
magnificent jewels. 

*^ Countess Zamoiska," exclaimed the dlsapyom^ 
ed hostess, coming forward, and striving to keep 
up the smile. 

" And why such a cold reception, my dear An- 
na," asked the visitor, with a warm embrace. 
*< Am I not always the same Luschinka, to whom 
you vowed eternal friendship when we were 
school-girls together ? " 

"We vowed eternal friendship," sighed the 
Countess Wielopolska, " but since we were happy 
school-girls, six years have gone by, and fearful 
tragedies have arisen to darken our lives and em- 
bitter our young hearts." 

"Pshaw!" said the lady, easting admiring 
glances at herself in the mirror. " I do not know 
why these years should be so sad to you. They 
have certainly improved your beauty, for I declare 
to you, Anna, that you were scarcely as pretty 
when you left school as you are" to-day. Am I 
altered for the worse ? My heart, as you see, has 
not changed, for as soon as I heard you were in 
Vienna, I flew to embrace you. What a pity, 
your family would mix themselves up in tliose 
hateful politics I You might have been the*leader 
of fashion in Warsaw. And your stupid husband, 
too, to think of his killing himself on the very day 
of a masked ball, and spoiling the royal quadrille ! " 

" The royal quadrille," echoed the countess, in 
an absent tone ; " yes, the king, General Repnin, 
he who put to death so many Polish nobles, and 
the brutal Branicki, whose pastime it is to set fire 
to Polish villages, they were to have been the 
other dancers." 

" Yes, and they completed their quadrille, in 
spite of Count Wielopolska. Bibeskoi ofiered 
himsdf as a substitute, and sat up the whole 
night to learn the figm-es. Bibeskoi is a delight- 
ful partner." 

" A Russian," exclaimed the countess. 

" What signifies a man's nation when he dances 
well ? " laughed the lady. ** Dia doncy ma chh-e, 
are you still mad on the subject of politics ? 
And do you still sympathize with the poor crazy 
Confederates ? " 

" You know, Luschinka, that Count Pac was 
my father's dearest friend." 

"I know it, poor man; he is at the top and 
bottom of all the trouble. I beseech you, ehdre 
Annay let us put aside politics ; I cannot see what 
pleasure a woman can find in such tiresome 
things. Man DieUy there are so many other 
things more pleasing as well as more important ! 
For instance : how do people pass their time in 
Vienna ? Have you many lovers ? Do you go 
to many balls ? " 

" Do you think me so base that I could dance 
while Poland is in chains ? " said the countesi), 
frowning. 

The Countess Zamoiska laughed aloud. " Voyom 
— are you going to play Jeanne d'Arc to bring 
female heroism into fiishion ? Oh, Anna ! We 
have never had more delightful balls in Warsaw 
than have been given since so many Russian 
raiments have been stationed there." 

" You have danced with those who have mui> 
dered your brothers and relatives ? — danced while 
the people of Poland are trodden under foot I " 
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"^A, 6aA / Ke parlez pott du peuple / " cried 
the CountcBS Zamoiska, with a gesture of disgust 
** A set of beastly peasants, no better than their 
own catUe, or a band of genteel robbers, who 
have made it unsafe to live anywhere on Polish 
soil, even in Warsaw." 

" You are right," sighed the Countess Wielopol- 
ska, "let us drop politics and speak of other 
things." 

*^A la Ixmue heure. Let us have a little eJiro- 
nique seandaleitse. Ah, ma ehht, I am at home 
there, for we lead an enchanting life in Warsaw. 
The king is a handsome man, and, in spite of the 
Empress Catharine, his heart is still susceptible of 
the tender passion. You remember his liaison 
with the Countess Eanizka, jour sister-in-law ? " 

** A base, dishonored woman, who stooped to 
be the mistress of t^e man who has betrayed her 
country I " 

"A king, nevertheless, and a very handsome 
man ; and she was mconsolable when he ceased 
to love her." 

^VAhl she waB abandoned, then, was she?" 
cried the CountcSss Wielopolska. 

** Oh no, dear Anna 1 Your sister-in-law was 
not guilty of the hetm of playing Queen Dido. 
Afl she felt quite sure that the king wonld leave 
her soon or late, she anticipated the day, and left 
him. Was it not excellent ? She went off with 
Prince Repnin." 

'* Prince Repnin ! " exclaimed the countess with 
horror. " The Russian ambassador 1 " 

" The same. You should have seen the despair 
of the king. But he was amiable even in his 
grief. He tried all sorts of lover's stratagems to 
win back the countess ; he prowled around her 
house at night singing like a Troubadour; he 
wrote her bushels of letters to implore an inters 
view. All in viun. The liaison with Repnin was 
made public, and that, of course, ended the aflfair.- 
The king was inconsolable.* He gave ball after 
ball, never missed an evening at the theatre, 
gambled all night, gave sleighing parties, and so 
on, but it was easy to see that his heart was 
broken ; and had not Tissona, the pretty cantalriee, 
succeeded in comforting him, I really do believe 
that our handsome king would have killed himself 
for despair." 

'* Ah, he is consoled, is he ? " said the countess 
with curling lips. " He jests and dances, serenades 
and gambles, while the gory knout recks with the 
noblest blood in Poland, and her noblest sons are 
staggering along the frozen wastes of Siberia I Oh 
Stanislaus ! Stanislaus I A day of reckoning will 
come for him who wears the splendor of royalty, 
yet casts away its obligations I " 

" Vraimeni, dear Anna, to hear your rhapsodies, 
one would ahnost believe you to be one of the 
Confederates who lately attempted the life of the 
king," cried the Countess Zamoiska, laughing. 

"Who attempted the king's life?" said the 
countess, turning pale. 

"Why three robbers: Lukawskl, Strawinski, 
and Eosinski." 

" I never heard of it," replied the countess, 
much agitated. " Tell me what you know of it, 
if you can, Luschmka." 

" It is an abominable thing, and long too," said 
Luschinka, with a shrug. " The conspirators were 
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disguised as peasants, and actually had the as- 
surance to come to Warsaw. There were thirty 
of them, but the three I tell you of were the 
leaders. The king was on his way to his uncle's 
palace, which is in the suburbs of Warsaw. They 
had the insolence to fall upon him in the streets, 
and his attendants got frightened and ran off. 
Then the conspirators tore the king from his 
coach and carried him off, swearing that if he 
uttered one cry they would murder him. Wasn't 
it awful? Do you think that the dear king 
didn't have the courage to keep as quiet as a 
mouse while they took him off with them to the 
forest of Bielani ? Here they robbed him of all 
he had, leaving him nothing but the ribbon that 
belonged to the order of the White Eagle. Then 
they dispersed to give the news of his capture to 
their accomplices, and Kosinski was left to dis- 
patch him. Did you ever I " 

" Further, further I " siud the countess, scarcely 
able to speak, as her old school-mate paused in 
her narrative. 

Luschinka laughed. " Doesn't it sound just like 
a fairy tale, Anna? But it is as true as I live, 
and happened on the third of November of 
this blessed year 1771. So Kosinski and six 
others dragged and dragged the Ejng until he lost 
his shoes, and was all torn and scratched, and 
even wounded. Whenever the others wanted to 
stop and kill the king, Eosinski objected that the 
place was not lonely enough. All at once they 
came upon the Russian patroL Then the five 
other murderers ran o£^ leaving the king and 
Eosinski alone." 

"And Eosinski?" asked the countess, with 
anxiety. 

" Eosmski went on with his swOrd drawn over 
the king's head, although he begged him for rest 
But the king saw that Eosinski looked undecided 
and uneasy, so as they came near to the Convent 
of Bielani, he said to Eosinski, * I see that jou 
don't know which way to act, so you had better 
let me go into the convent to hide, while you make 
your escape by some other way.* But Eosinski 
said no, he had sworn to kill him. So they went 
on farther, until they came to Mariemont, a castle 
belonging to the Elector of Saxony. Here the 
king begged for rest, and they sat down and began 
to talk. Then Eosmski told the king he waa not 
killmg him of his own will, but because he had 
been ordered to do so by others, to pimish the 
king for all his sins, poor fellow I agamst Poland. 
The king then said it was not his fault, but all the 
fault of Russia, and at last he softened the mur. 
derer's heart. Eosmski threw himself at the king's 
feet and begged pardon, and promised to save 
him. So Stanislaus promised to ^ordve him, and 
it was all arranged between them. They went on 
to a mill near Mariemont, and begged the miller 
to let in two traveUers who had lost their way. 
At first the miller took them to be robbers, but 
after a great deal of begging, he let them in. Then 
the king tore a leaf out of his pocket-book, and 
wrote a note to General Cocccji. The miller's 
daughter took it to Warsaw, not without much 
begging on the king's part ; and you can conceive 
the joy of the people when they heard that the 
king wad safe, for everybody seeing his cloak in 
the streets, and his hat and plume on the road, 
naturally supposed that he had been murdered. 
Well, General Cocceji, followed by the whole 
court, hurried to the miU ; and when they arrived, 
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there was Kosinski standing before the door with 
a drawn sword in his hand. He let in the general, 
and there on the floor, in the miller's shirt, lay 
the king fast asleep. So Cocceji went down on 
his knees and kissed his hand, and called him his 
lord and king, and the people of the mill, who had 
never dreamed who it was, all dropped on their 
knees and begged for mercy. So the king then 
forgave everybody, and went back to Warsaw with 
Cocceji, This, my dear, is a true history of the 
attempt that was made by the Ck)nfcderate8 on the 
life of the handsomest man in Poland I " * 

^ A strange and sad history," ssdd the Ck)untess 
Anna. " However guilty the king may be, it would 
be disgraceful if ho were murdered by his own 
subjects." . , 

" Oh, my love, these Confederates refuse to ac- 
knowledge him for thdr king I Did you not know 
that they had been so ridiculous as to depose 
him?" 

** What have the Confederates to do with a band 
of robbers who plundered the king and would have 
murdered him ? " asked Anna incUgnantly. " Arc 
they to be made answerable for the crimes of a 
horde of banditti?" 

" Ma ehh-e^ the banditti were the tools of the 
Confederates. They have been taken, and every 
thing has been discovered. Pulawski, their great 
hero, hired the assassins and bound them by an 
oath. Letters found upon Lukawski, who boasts 
of his share in the villany, shows that^E^lawski 
was the head conspirator, and that the plot had 
been approved by Zaremba and Pac I " 

" Then all is lost I " murmured Anna. " If the 
Confederates have suUied the honor of Poland by 
consenting to crime as a means to work out her 
independence, Poland will never regain her free- 
dom. Oh, that I should have liv^ to see this 
day!" 

She covered her face with her hands, and sob- 
bed aloud. 

'^ Vraimeniy Anna," said the Countess Zamois- 
ka pettishly, ** I cannot understand you. Instead 
of rejoicing over the king's escape, here you begin 
to cry over the sins of his murderers. All Pobmd 
is exasperated against them, and nothing can save 
them-f So, dear Anna, dry your eyes, or they win 
be as red as a cardinal^s hat Goodness me, if I 
hadn't wonderful strcn^h of mind, I might have 
cried myself into a fright long ago ; for you have 
no idea of the sufferings I have lived through. 
You talk of Poland, and never ask a word about 
myself. It shows how little interest you feel in 
me, that you still call me by the name of my first 
husband." 

^ Are you married a second time ? " asked Anna, 
raising her head. 

*' Ahy ma cherty my name has not been Zamois- 
ka for four years. Dear me! The king knows 
what misery it is to be tied to a person that loves 
you no longer; and luckily for us, he has the 
power of divorce. He does it for the asking, and 
every divorce is a signal for a succession of bril- 
liant balls ; for you understand that people don't 
part to go off and pout. They re-marry ^at once, 
and, of course, everybody gives balls, routs, and 
dinners, in honor of the weddings." 

" Have you married agiun in this way ? " asked 
the countess gravely. 

• ^rax»ll, " MemolrfL'* voL 11., page 7«. 
t Lnkawskl and Strawinakl were execntod. They died 
enrsiog Koslnaki as a traitor. Wraxall, toI. ii., p. 88. 
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" Oh yes," replied the unconscious Luschinka ; 
" I have been twice married and twice divorced ; 
but it was not my fault. I loved my first husband 
with a depth of passion which he could not appre- 
ciate, and I was in an agony of despair when sis 
months after our marriage he told me that he loved 
me no longer, and was dying for the Countess Lu- 
wiendo. She was my bosom friend, so you can 
imagine my grief; maisfai aufaire bonne mine d 
mauvaisjeux, I invited the countess to my villa, 
and there, under the shade of the old trees in the 
park, we walked arm in arm, and arranged with 
my husband all the conditions of the separation. 
Every one praised my generous conduct ; the men 
in particular were in raptures, and Prince Lubo- 
mirski, on the strength of it, fell so desperately in 
love with me, that he divorced his wife and offered 
me his hand." 

" You did not accept it ! " exclaimed Countess 
Anna. 

" What a question ! " sdd the ex-countess, pout- 
ing. " The prince was young, rich, charming, 
and a great favorite with the king. We loved 
each other, and, of course, were married. But, 
indeed, my dear, love does seem to have such but- 
terfly wings that you scarcely catch it before it is 
gone ! My second husband broke my heart ex- 
actly as my first had done ; he asked me to leave 
him, and of course I had to go. Men are abom- 
inable bemgs, Anna : scarcely were we divorced 
before he married a third wife." * 

" Poland is lost — ^lost ! " murmured the Coun- 
tess Anna. ** She is falling under the weight of 
her children's crimes. Lost ! Poland, my un- 
happy country ! " 

**-4tt eantrairey ma ch^re^ Warsaw was never 
gayer than it is at present. Did I not tell you 
that every divorce was followed by a marriage, 
and that the king was delighted with the masquer- 
ades and balls, and all that sort of thing ? Why, 
nothing is heard in Warsaw at night but laughter, 
music, and the chink of glasses." 

"And nevertheless you could tear yourself 
away ? " said the countess ironically. 

" I' had to go," sighed the princess. " I am on 
my way to Italy. You see, ma cA^, it would 
have been ineonvenani and might have made me 
ridiculous to go out in society, meeting my hus- 
bands with their two wives, and I — abandoned by 
both these faithless men. I should have been 
obliged to marry a third time; but my heart re- 
volted against it" 

" Then you travel alone to Italy ? " 

"By no means, mon canouTy I am travelling 
with the most bewitching creature! — ^my lover. 
Oh, Anna, he is the handsomest man I ever laid 
my eyes upon; the most delightful! and he 
paints so divinely that the Empress Catharine has 
appointed him her court painter. I love him be- 
yond all expression ; I adore him ! You need not 
smile, Anno, qw wnties^votts f Le coeur toujoun 
vierge pour un second amour,^^ 

•* If you love him so dearly, why, then, does 
your heart revolt against a marriage with him ? " 
asked the Countess Anna. 

" I told you he was a painter, and not a noble^ 
man," answered the ^ex-princess, impatiently. 
" One loves an artist, but cannot marry him. Do 
you suppose I would be so ridiculous as to give 
up my title to be the respectable wife of a painter^ 

♦ Wraxall, II, p. 110. 
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The PnnceBS Lubomirski a Kadame Wand, 
simple WaDd I Oh, no ! I shall travel with him, 
but I will not marry him.'* 

"Then go!" exclaimed the Countess Anna, 
rising, and casting looks of soom upon the prin- 
cess. ''Degenerate daughter of a degenerate 
fatherland, go, and drag our shame with you to 
Italy I 60, and enjoy your sinful lusts, while Po- 
land breathes her last, and vultures prey upon her 
dishonored corpse. But take with you the con- 
tempt of every Polish heart, that beats with love 
for the land that gave you birth ! " 

She turned, and without a word of farewell, 
proudly left the room. The princess raised her 
brow and opened her pretty mouth in bewilder- 
ment ; then rising, and going up to the mirror, 
she smoothed her hair and began to laugh. 

" What a pathetic fool I '* said she. '' Anybody 
might l<now that her mother had been an actress. 
To think of the daughter of an artiaie getting up 
a scene because a princess will not stoop to 
marry a painter I Qudle betiae I '* 

With these words she went back to her car^ 
riage and drove off. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

AN SZFLAKATION. 

The Countess Anna, meanwhile, had retired to 
her room. Exhausted by her own emotions, she 
sank into a chair, and clasping her hands con- 
vulsively, she stared, with distended eyes, upon 
the blank wall opposite. 

She was perfectly unconscious that, after a 
time, the door had opened and Matuschka stood 
before her. It was not until the old woman had 
taken her hand and raised it to her lips, that she 
started from her mournful reverie. 

'' What now, Matuschka ? " said she, awakening 
from her dream. 

" My lady, I come to know what we are to do. 
The pearl necklace and wreath are sold, and they 
have miuntained the Countess Wielopolska as be- 
seems her rank ; but we live upon our capital, and 
it lessens every day. Oh, my lady, why will you 
conceal your poverty, when the emperor — ^^ 

*' Peace 1 " interrupted the countess. " When 
we speak of our poverty don't name the emperor. 
If there is no more money in our purse, take the 
diadem of brilliants, sell the diamonds and replace 
them with false stones. They will bring a thou- 
sand ducats, and that sum will last us for a whole 
year." 

" And then ? " sobbed Matuschka. 

'* And then," echoed the countess, thoughtfully, 
*' then we will either be happy or reiEuly for death. 
Go, Matuschka, let no one know that I am selling 
my diamonds ; but replace them by to-morrow 
morning ; for I must wear them at the emperor's 
reception." 

" Your whole set, pearls and diamonds, are now 
false," said the persevering servant. " What will 
the emperor say when he hears of it ? " 

" Ue must never know of it. Now go, and 
return quickly." 

Matuschka, looking almost angrily at her lady, 
left the room. In the anteroom stood a man 



wrapped in a cloak. She went quickly up to him 
with the open etui, 

"The diamond coronet," whispered she, "I 
am to sell the jewels and h^^ve their places filled 
with false ones. It is to be done before to-mo^ 
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row. 

"How much does she expect for it?" asked 
the visitor in a low voice. 

" A thousand ducats, sire." 

" I wiU send the sum to-night. Hide the 
coronet until to-morrow, and then return it to 
her. Where is she ? " 

"In her cabinet, your mi\jesty." 

" Let no one enter until I return." 

He then threw down his cloak, and without 
knocking opened the door. The countess was 
still lost in thought She still gazed at the blank 
wall, still heard the flippant voice which had 
poured out its profanity as though life had been a 
jest and immorality a dream. 

The emperor stopped to contemplate her for a 
Dement, and his large, loving eyes rested fondly 
on her noble form. 

" Countess Anna," said he, softly. 

"The emperor I" exclaimed she, rising and 
coming joyfully forward, while a deep blush over- 
spread her face. 

" What I Will you not respect my incognito f 
Will you not receive me as Count FaUcenstein ? " 

" Is not the name of the emperor the first that 
is pronounced by the priest when he prays before 
the altar for his fellow-creatures ? " replied she, 
with an enchanting smile. " Think of my heart 
as a priest, and let that name be ever the first I 
speak in my prayers to Heaven." 

" By heaven, if priests resembled you, I should 
not hate them as I do. Come, my lovely priestess, 
then call me emperor if you will, but receive me 
as Count Falkenstein." 

" Welcome, count," replied she, cheerfully. 

" God be praised, then, my royalty has disap- 
peared for a while," said Joseph. 

"And yet, my lord and emperor, it is the priv- 
ilege of royalty to heal all wounds, to wipe away 
all tears, and to comfort all sorrow. What a 
magnificent prerogative it is to hold in one's own 
hand the happiness of thousands I " 

"What is happiness, sweet moralist?" cried 
Joseph. " Mankind are forever in search of it, 
yet no man has ever found it" 

"What is happiness 1" exclaimed she, with 
enthusiasm. " It is to have the power of ruling 
destiny — ^it Is to st'md upon the Himalaya of 
your might ; when, stretching forth your imperial 
hand, you can say to the oppressed among na- 
tions, * Come unto me, ye who strive against 
tyranny, and I will give you freedom I ' " 

" In other words," replied the emperor, with 
an arch smile, " it is to march to Poland and give 
battle to the Empress of Russia." 

" It is, it is I " cried she, with the fervor of a 
Miriam. " It is to be the Messiah of crucified 
Freedom, to redeem your fellows from bondage, 
and to cam the blessings of a people to whom 
your name, for all time, will stand as the type of 
all that is great in a sovereign and good in a man ! 
Ob, Emperor of Austria, be the generous redeem- 
er of my country 1 " 

And scarcely knowing what she said, she took 
his hand and pressed it to her hearts 

Joseph withdrew it gently, saying, "Paace, 
lovely enthusiast, peace I Give politics to the 
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winds I She is an abominable old hag, and the 
very rustling of her aibyiUne leaves as she turns 
them over in the cabinet of the empress makes 
me shudder with disgust. Let us drive her hence, 
then. I came hither to taste a few drops of hap- 
piness at your side, sweet Anna." 

The countess sighed wearily as the emperor 
drew her to his side ; and her pale, inspired face 
was turned upon him with a look of unutterable 
anguish. 

The emperor saw it, and leaned his head back 
upon the cushion of the sofa. After a pause he 
said : " How sweet it is to be here 1 " 

'* And yet you came late,'* whispered she, re- 
proachfully. 

** Because I travelled by a circuitous route; 
got into one hackney-coach and out of another ; 
drove hither, thither, and everywhere, to baffle my 
mother's spies. Do you suppose that any one of 
her bigotted followers would believe in a chaste 
fiiendship like ours ? Do you suppose they would 
understand the blameless longings I have to see 
your lovely face, and to listen to the melody of 
your matchless voice ? Tell me, Countess Anna, 
how have I deserved the rich boon of your friend- 
ship ? " 

** Nay, Count Falkenstein,'* replied she, with a 
bewitching smile, **tell me how I have earned 
yours ? Moreover, who tells you that I am dis- 
interested in my sentiments ? The day may 
come when you will understand how entirely I 
rely upon you for assistance." 

'* But you have not given your friendship ex- 
clusively for the sake of the day that may come ? 
Have you?" said the emperor, with a piercing 
glance at her beautiful pale face. 

The countess cast down her eyes and blushed. 
**Do you mistrust me?" asked she, in a low, 
trembling voice. 

** Give me a proof of your confidence in me," 
said Joseph, rising and taking both her hands in 
his. ^*You call me friend — ^give me, then, the 
right of a friend. Let me in some degree replace 
to you the fortune of which the Russian empress 
has robbed you." 

**You are mistaken, sire," said the countess, 
proudly ; " the Russian empress did not rob me 
of every thing. She took my lands, but I have 
invested funds in foreign securities which yield 
me an ample income. I have also my family 
jewels, and as long as you see me wearing them 
you may feel sure that I have other means of 
support." 

The emperor shook his head. " Tou are not 
wearing your family jewels, Anna," said he. 

^ How, sire t " exclaimed she, blushing. 

He leaned over, and in a low voice said, ** Your 
jewels are false, your pearls are imitation, and 
there is not a single diamond in that coronet you in- 
tend to wear at my mother's reception to-morrow." 

The cheeks of the countess grew scarlet with 
confusion, and her head drooped with shame. The 
emperor laid his hand upon her arm. "Now 
Anna," said he, tenderly, " now that I know all, 
grant me the happiness of relieving you from your 
temporary embarrassments.. Gracious Heaven ! 
You who are not ashamed to confide your distress 
to pawnbrokers and jewellers, you refuse to trust 

"I would rather be under obligations to a 
stranger than to a friend," returned the countess, 
in a voice scarcely audible. 



" But, Anna," cried the emperor, with a sudden 
burst of feeling, " you would rather be obliged to 
the man whom you loved than to a stranger. Oh, 
if you but loved me, there would be no question 
of *mino or thme' between us! It is said — I 
have betrayed myself, and I need stifle my passion 
no longer ; for I love you, beautiful Anna, I love 
you from my soul, and, at your feet, I implore you 
to give me that which is above all wealth or titles. 
Give me your love, be mine. Answer me, answer 
me. Do you love me ? " 

"I do" whispered she, without rtusing her 
head. 

The emperor threw his arm around her wust. 
" Then," said he, " from this hour you give me 
the right to provide for you. Do you not ? " 

" No, sire, I can provide for myself." 

"Then," cried Joseph, angrily, "you do not 
love me ? " 

" Yes, sire, I love you. You predicted that my 
heart would find its master. It has bowed before 
you and owns your sway. In the name of that 
love I crave help for Folimd. She cries to Heaven 
for vengeance, and Heaven has not heard the cry. 
She is threatened by Russia and Prussia, and if 
noble Austria abandon her, she is lost 1 Oh, gen- 
erous Austria, rescue my native land from her 
foes!" 

"Ah!" exclaimed the emperor, sarcastically, 
" you call me Austria, and your love is bestowed 
upon my station and my armies ! It is not I 
whom you love, but that Emperor of Austria in 
whose hand Ues the power that may rescue Poland." 

" I love yoM / but my love is grafted upon the 
hope I so long have cherished that in you I recog- 
nize the savior of my country." 

" Indeed ! " cried the emperor, with a sneer. 

The countess did not hear him. She continued : 
" Until I loved you, every throb of my heart be- 
longed to Poland. She, alone, was the object of 
my love and of my prayers. But since then, sire, 
the holy fire that burned upon the altar is 
quenched. I am faithless to my vestal vow, and 
I feel withui my soul the tempest of an earthly 
passion. I have broken the oath that I made to 
my dying mother, for there is one more dear to 
me than Poland now, and for him are the prayers, 
the hopes, the longings, and the dreams that all 
belonged to Poland ! Oh, my lord and my lover, 
reconcile me to my conscience ! Let me believe 
that my loves are one ; and on the day when your 
victorious eagles shall have driven away the vul- 
tures that prey upon my fatherland, I will throw 
myself at your feet, and live for your love alone." 

"Ah, indeed," said the emperor, with a sardonic 
laugh, " you will go to such extremity in your 
patrio^sm ! You will sell yourself, that Poland 
may be redeemed through your dishonor. I con- 
gratulate you upon your dexterous statesmanship. 
You sought me, I perceive, that by the magic of 
your intoxicating beauty, you might lure me to 
sacrifice the lives of my people in behalf of yours. 
Your love is a stratagm of diplomacy, nothing 
more." 

" Oh, sire," cried she, in tones of anguish, " you 
despise me, then ? " 

" Not at all ; I admire your policy, but unhap- 
pily it is only partially successAd. You had cal- 
culated that I would not be proof against your 
beauty, your talents, your fascinations. You are 
right ; I am taken in the snare, for I love you 
madly." 
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*'And do 1 not return your love from my 
heart ? " asked she. 

" Stay, " cried Joseph, " hear me out One-half 
your policy, I say, was successful ; the other has 
been at fault. As your lover I will do any thing 
that man can do to make you happy ; but my 
head belongs to my fatherland, and you cannot 
rule it, through my heart" 

" Sire, I seek nothing that is inconsistent with 
Austria^s welfare. I ask help for Poland." 

'* Which help might involve Austria in a ruinous 
war with two powerful nations, and leave her so 
exhausted that she would have to stand by, and 
witness the partition of Poland without daring to 
claim a share for herself." 

**The partition of Poland!" exclaimed the 
countess, with a cry of horror. " Avenging Crod, 
wilt Thou suffer such culmination of human wick- 
edness I And you, sire, could you share in such a 
crime? But, no I no! no! — see how misfortune 
has maddened me, when I doubt the honor of the 
noble Emperor of Austria ! Never would the lofty 
and generous Joseph stoop to such infamy as 
this ! " 

" If Poland must succumb, I will act as becomes 
my station and responsibilities as the sovereign of 
a great empire, and I will do that which the wis- 
dom and prudence of my mother shall dictate to 
her son. But Anna, dear Anna," continued he, 
passionately, '*why should the sweet confession 
of our love be lost in thetarbid roar of these po- 
litical waters ? Tell me ^ that you love me as a 
woman ought to love, having no God, no faith, no 
country, but her lover ; losing her Identity and 
living for his happiness alone ! " 

" I love you, I love you," murmured she, with 
indescribable tenderness ; and clasping her hands, 
she fell upon her knees and raised her eyes to 
him with a look that made him long to fold her to 
hJB heart, and yield up his empire, had she re- 
quested it, at his hands. " Help for Poland ! " 
prayed she again, **help for Poland, and I am 
yours forever ! " 

Joseph grew angry with himself and with her. 
" Love does not chaffer," sidd he, rudely. " When 
a woman loves, she must recognize her master and 
bow before his will— otherwise there is no love. 
For the last time I ask, do you love me ? " 

" More than life or honor." 

" Then be a woman, and yield yourself to me. 
Away with nationality— it is an abstraction. 
What are Poland and the world to you ? Here, 
uponr my heart, are your country and your altars. 
Come, without condition and without reserve. I 
cannot promise to free Poland, but, by the bright 
heaven above us, I swear to make you happy 1 " 

She shook her head mournfully, and rose from 
her knees. 

" Make me happy ? " echoed she. " For me there 
can be no happiness while Poland sorrows." 

*^ Say that again," thundered the emperor, ^ and 
we part forever 1 " 

** I say it again I " said she, with proud tran- 
quillity, but pale as death. 

*' And yet, if I am not ready to sacrifice my own 
people for yours, you will not believe in my love I 
Tou are unwillhig to give up an idle dream of 
Polish freedom ; and you ask of me, a man and 
an emperor, that I shall bring to you the offering 
of my own honor and of my people's happiness ! " 

She said nothing. 

** It is enough 1 " cried Joseph, his eyes flash- 



ing with anger. " Pride against pride ! We part 
For the first thing I require of a woman who 
loves me, is submiselion. It grieves me bitterly to 
find you so unwomaz^y. I would have prized your 
love above every earthly blessing, had you given 
it freely. Conditionally I will not accept it ; above 
all, when its conditions relate to the government 
of my empire. No woman shall ever have a voice 
m my affairs of state. If, for that reason, she re- 
ject me, I must submit ; although, as at this mo- 
ment, my heart bleeds at her rejection." 

" And mine ? My lieart f " exclaimed the count- 
ess, raising her tearful eyes to his. 

" Pride will cure you," replied he, with a bitter 
smile. " Go back to the fatherland that you love 
so well, and I shall imitate you, and turn to mine 
for comfort There is many a mourning heart in 
Austria less haughty than yours, to which, per- 
chance, I may be able to bring joy or consolation. 
God grant me some compensation in life for the 
supreme misery of this hour I Farewell, Countess 
Wielopolska. To-night I leave Vienna." 

He crossed the room, while she looked after 
him as though her lips were parting to utter a 
cry. 

At the door he turned once more to say fare- 
weU. Still she spoke o^ot a word, but looked as 
though, like Niobe, she were stiffening into marble. 

The emperor opened the door, and passed into 
the anteroom. 

As he disappeared, she uttered a low cry, and 
clasped both her hands over her heart. 

*' My God ! my God ! I love him," sobbed she, 
and reeling backward, she feU fainting to the 
floor. 



CHAPTER LXXIL 

FAMINE IN BOHEMIA. 

Tu]& cry of distress from Bohemia reached 
Vienna, and came to the knowledge of the em- 
peror. Joseph hastened to bring succor and com- 
fort to his unhappy subjects. 

Their need was great Two successive years of 
short harvest had spread want and tribulation 
throughout all Germany, especially in Bohemia 
and Moravia, where a terrible inundation, added 
to the failure of the crops, had destroyed the 
fruits and vegetables of every field and every little 
garden. 

The country was one vast desert. From every 
cottage went forth the wail of hunger. The staUs 
were empty of cattle, the bams of com. The 
ploughs lay empty on the ground, for there was 
neither grain to sow nor oxen to drive. There 
were neither men nor women to till the soil, for 
there was no money to pay nor food to sustain 
them. Each man was alone in his want, and each 
sufferer in the egotism of a misery that stifled all 
humanity, complained that no one fed him, when 
all were fainting for lack of food. 

" Bread ! bread ! " The dreadful cry arose from 
hundreds of emaciated beings, old and young, 
who, in the crowded cities, lay dying in the streets, 
their wasted hands rused in vain supplication to 
the passers-by. 

'^ Bread I bread I " moaned the peasant in his hut, 
and the villager at the way-side ; as with glaring 
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eyes they stared at the traveller, who, more for- 
tunate than they, was leaving Bohemia for happier 
climes, and, surely, in gratitude for his own rescue, 
woTjld throw a crust to the starving wretches 
whom he left behind 

There they lay, watching for the elegant car- 
riages, the horsemen, the wagons, that were ac- 
customed to pass them on their road to Prague. 
But now the high-road was empty, for the famine 
had extended to Prague, and no one cared to go 
thither. 

And yet on either side of the road were hun- 
dreds of bemgs who long ago had left their miser- 
able huts, and now lay in heaps upon the ground, 
the heavens their only shelter, the wide world 
their home. These were the inhabitants of the 
mountains, who had come down to the neighboring 
Tillages for help, but had been rudely driven away 
by those whose sufferings had maddened them, 
and turned their hearts to stone. 

They had lain there for a day, and yet not one 
trace of a traveller had they seen. The mid-day 
sun had blistered their foreheads, but they had not 
felt it, for the fiery pangs of hunger were keener 
than the sun ; and now the evening dr that fanned 
their burning brows, brought no relief, for fiercer 
and more cruel' grew the gnawings of the fiend 
within. 

" There is no help on earth," cried an old wo- 
man, the grandmother of a whole generation of 
stalwart moxmtaineers who lay stricken around 
her. There were her son and his wife, once such 
a stately pair, now reduced to two pale spectres ; 
there were troops of grandchildren, once round- 
cheeked as the carved angels on the altar of the 
village chapel, now hollow-eyed and skinny, with 
their blanched faces upturned imploringly to the 
parents who were scarcely conscious of their 
presence there. Hunger had extinguished youth, 
strength, beauty, and had almost uprooted love. 
Not only had it destroyed their bodies, but it had 
even corrupted their souls. 

^* There is no help on earth," cried the old wo- 
man again, with such energy of despair that her 
voice found its way to the dull ear of every suf- 
ferer around. And now from every hollow voice 
came back the mournful chorus, ** There id no 
help on earth ! " 

** There is no help in heaven ! " shrieked an old 
man, who with his family was lying in a hollow, 
whence their moans were heard as uiough coming 
from the grave. "There is no Grod in heaven, 
else He would hear our cries I There is no God ! " 

** There is no God!" echoed the maddened 
wretches, and many a wasted arm was raised in 
defiance to heaven. 

^ Peace, peace, my friends I " cried the grand- 
mother, ** let us not sin because we starve. We 
can but die, and the Lord will receive us I " And 
as she spoke, she raised her trembling body and 
stretched forth her poor, withered arms, as though 
she would have calmed the tempest she had raised. 

** Peace, Father Martm 1 " cried she, in a voice 
of authority. " There is a God above, but He 
has' turned away His face because of our sins. 
Let us pray to see the light of His countenance. 
Come, friends, let us gainer up all our strength 
and pray." 

She arose and knelt, while, inspired by her ex- 
ample, the multitude knelt also. Old and young, 
men and women, all with one supreme effort lifted 
up thdr hands to heaven. 



But the prayer was over, the petitioners fell 
prostrate to the earth, and still no sign of help 
from above ! 

" You see. Mother Elizabeth," groaned Father 
Martin, " your prayers are all in vain. Heaven is 
empty, and we must die." 

" We- must die, we must die ! " howled the fam- 
ishing multitude, and, exhausted by the might of 
their own despair, they fell to rise no more. ^ 
long, fearful silence ensued. Here and there a 
faint moan struggled for utterance, and a defiant 
arm was raised as though to threaten Omnipo- 
tence; then the poor, puny creatures, whom 
hunger had bereft of reason, shivered, dropped 
their hands, and again lay stiU. 

Suddenly the sUence was broken by the faint 
sound of carriage-wheels. Nearer and more near 
it came, until the horses^ heads were to be seen 
through the clouds of dust that enveloped the 
vehicle. The poor peasants heard, but scarcely 
heeded it. They stared in mute despair, or mur- 
mured, <* It is too late ! " 

StiU the carriage rolled on, the dust grew 
thicker, and now it hid from the travellers* view 
the miserable wretches that lay dying around 
them. But, Heaven be praised, they stop I 

There were two carriages, followed by outriders. 
The first carriage contained three persons, aU clad 
in dark, plain civilian's clothes ; but it was easy 
to recognize, in the youngest of the three, the most 
important personage of all. It was he who had 
given the order to halt, and now without wcuting 
for assistance, he leaped from the carriage and 
walked at once to the foremost group of sufferers. 
He bent down to the old woman, who, turning 
her fever-stricken face to him, moaned feebly. 

" Wl^t is the matter ? " said the traveller, in a 
gentle and sympathizmg tone. *' How can I help 
you ? " 

The old mother made a violent effort and spoke. 
" Hunger I " said she. " I bum — ^bum — ^hunger I " 

" Hunger ! hunger ! " echoed the people around, 
shaking off their lethaigy, and awakening once 
more to hope. 

" Oh, my God, this woman will die before we 
can succor her ! " exclaimed the yoimg man, sor- 
rowf\illy. "Hasten, Lacy, and bring me some 
wine." 

" We have none," replied Lacy. " Your ma- 
jesty gave away your last bottle in the village be- 
hmd." 

" But she will die ! " excliumed the emperor, as 
bending over the poor old woman, he took her 
skinny hand in his. 

"We must die," murmured she, while her 
parched tongue protruded from her mouth. 

" Sire, you are in danger," whispered Lacy. 

" Rise, your majesty," interrupted Rosenberg, 
" these unhappy people have the typhus that ac- 
companies starvation, and it is contagious." 

" Contagious for those who hunger, but not for 
us," replied Joseph. "Oh, my friends," con- 
turned he, "see here are three generations all 
dying for want of food. Gracious Heaven I They 
have lost all resemblance to humanity. Hunger 
has likened them to animals. Oh, it is dreadful 
to thmk that a crust of bread or a sip of wine 
might awaken these suffering creatures to reason ; 
but flour and gram can be of no aviul here 1 " 

" They may avail elsewhere, sire," aaid Rosen- 
berg, " and if we can do notUng for these, let us 
go on and help others." 
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" It IB fearful," said the emperor, " but I will 
not leave until I have made an c^ort to save 
them." 

He signed to one of his outriders, and taking 
out a leaf of his pocket-book, wrote something 
upon it. " Gallop for your life to Prague," said 
he, " and give this paper to the lord steward of the 
palace. Ue must at once send a wagon hither, 
laden with food and wine, and that he may be 
able to do it without delay, tell him to take the 
stores from the palace and aU the viands that are 
-preparing in the kitchen for my reception. This 
paper will be your warrant As soon as you shall 
have delivered your message, fill a portmanteau 
with old Hungarian wine and gallop back to me. 
Be here within two hours, if you kill two of my 
best horses to compass the distance." 

The outrider took the paper, and, setting spurs 
to his horse, galloped ofif to Pragua 

" And now, my friends," continued the emperor, 
" although we have no wine, we have bread and 
meat Not much, it is true, but I think it will 
save these people firom death." 

The emperor hastened in the direction of his 
carriage. ** Quick, Giinther, hand me the Camp- 
chest" 

" But your majesty has not eaten a morsel to- 
day," urged Rosenberg, following him. " I can- 
not consent to see the food prepared for you, 
bestowed upon any one. You will lose your health 
if you fast for such a length of time. Tou owe 
it to your mother, the empress, and to your sub- 
jects, not to deprive yourself of food." 

** Do you thmk I could eat in the presence of 
such hunger?" cried the emperor, impatiently. 
<* Come, Giinther, come all of you, and help me. 
Here is a large fowl Out it into little morsels, 
and— oh, what a discovery ! — a jar of beef jelly. 
While you carve the fowl, I will distribute the 
jelly. Come, Lacy and Rosenberg, take each a 
portion of this chicken, and cut it up." 

** Good Heaven, Lacy, come to my relief! " cried 
Rosenbeig. " The emperor is about to give away 
his hist morsel We both have had breakfast, but 
he has not tasted food for a day." 

" He is right, our noble emperor," replied Lacy, 
** in the presence of such suffering he is right to 
forget himself; if he could not do so, he would 
not be worthy to be a sovereign." 

The emperor heard none of this ; he was already 
with the sufferers, distributing his food. With 
earnest look, and firm and rapid hand, he put a 
teaspoonful of jelly between the parched, half- 
opened lips of the grandmother, while Giinther, 
imitating him, did the same for her son. 

For a moment the emperor looked to see the 
effect of his remedy. He saw an expression of 
joy flit over the features of the poor old woman, 
and then her lips moved, and she swallowed the 
jeUy. 

" See, see ! " cried the emperor, oveijoyed, " she 
takes it. Oh, Giinther, this will save them until 
help comes from Prague I But there are so many 
of them ! Do you think we have a hundred tea- 
spoonfuls of jeUy in the jar ? " 

And he looked anxiously at Gunther. 

" It is a largo jar, your majesty," said G&nthcr, 
**and I tiiink it will hold out" 

*^ Be sparing of it at any rate, and do not heap 
up your spoons. And now, not another word! 
We must go to work." 

He stooped down and spoke no more, but his 



face was lit up by the fire of the Christian charity 
that was consuming his noble heart He looked 
as must have looked his ancestor Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, who, once meeting a foot-sore priest 
bearing the viaiieum to a dying parishioner, gave 
up his horse to the servant of God, and continued 
his way on foot. 

While the emperor flew from group to group, 
resuscitating his expiring subjects, Lacy and 
Rosenberg were carefully cutting up tiie fowl that 
had been roasted for his dinner. A deep silence 
reigned around, all nature seemed to be at peace, 
and over the reclining sufferers the evening sun 
threw long rays of rosy light, that illumined their 
pallid faces with the hue of hope and retuniing 
life. 

Gradually there was motion in the scene. Here 
and there a head arose from the ground, then a 
body, and presently a gleam of intelligence shot 
athwart those ghuing, bloodshot eyes. The em- 
peror watched them with a happy smile. His 
errand of mercy was at an end. The jar was 
empty, but every one had received a share, and 
all were reviving. 

''Now give them a morsel of chicken," said 
Joseph. "A small piece will suffice, for after 
their long fast they can only eat sparixi^y of 
food ; and they will have had enough until hdp 
comes to us from Prague." 

"Then,'* said Rosenberg, affectionately, "I 
hope that your majesty, too, will take something. 
There will certainly be enough left for you to eai 
your dinner without remorse." 

"Never mmd me, Rosenberg," lauded the 
emperor. '* I shall not die of starvation, I promise 
you. When the creature cries out for nourish- 
ment, I shall give it ; but I think that my Maker 
will not love me the less for having, voluntarily, 
felt the pangs of hunger for once in my life. I 
can never forget this day in Bohemia ; it has con- 
firmed my resolution to reign for the good of my 
people alone, and as God hears me, they shall be 
happy when I govern them. — ^But your chicken is 
ready. To satisfy you, I will go and beg my sup- 
per in yonder village, and, as there are enough of 
you to attend to these poor sufferers, I will take 
Lacy to keep me company. Come, Lacy." 

He took the arm of the field-marshal, and 
both presenUy disappeared behind the trees. 



CHAPTER LXXni. 

THE BLAOX BBOTH. 

In a quarter of an hour they had reached the 
village. The same absence of all life struck 
painfully upon the emperor's heart as they walked 
along the deserted streets and heard nothing save 
the echo of their own footsteps. Not the lowing 
of a cow nor the bleating of a sheep, not one 
familiar mral sound, broke the mounmil stillness 
that brooded over the air. Occasionally a ghastly 
figure, in tattered garments, from whose vacant 
eyes the light of reason seemed to have fled, was 
seen crouching at the door of a hut wherein his 
wife and children were starving. This was the 
only token of life that greeted the eyes of the 
grave and silent pair. 
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'' liBey,'* at last righed the emperor, " how fear- 
lui is this deadlj silence ! One might fancy that 
he walked in Pompeii ; and Pompeii, alas, is not 
more lonely. To Uiink that I, an emperor, most 
look on and give no help ! '* 

^ Ohf yes, sire, you can give help," said Lacy, 
encouragingly. *' There must be some means by 
which this fearful famine can be arrested." 

" I have ordered com from Hungary, where the 
harvest has been abundant To encourage the 
importation of grain in Bohemia, I have promised, 
besides good prices, a premium of one hundred 
guilders for each well-laden, four-horse wagon of 
grain that arrives before the expiration of three 
weeks." 

" But the people will be exhausted before three 
weeks." 

*'I have also ordered the commissary store- 
houses to be opened in Prague, and the grain to 
be distributed." 

"' This will last but for a few days," returned 
Lacy, shaking his head. 

'' Then what can I do ? " exclaimed the emperor, 
sorrowfully. 

** The famine is so great that it can scarcely 
have arisen from natural causes. Where scarcity 
is, there will always be found the extortioner, who 
profits by it Those who have grain are with- 
holding it for higher prices." 

*' Woe to them, if I light upon their stores 1 " 
exclaimed Joseph, indignantly. '* Woe to those 
who traffic in the fruits of the earth, which Qod 
has bestowed for the use of all men ! " 

** Your majesty will not find them. They will 
be carefully bidden away from your sight" 

" I will seek until I find," replied the emperor. 
^* But look there. Lacy, what a stately dwelling 
rears its proud head beyond that grove of trees ! 
Is it the setting sun that gilds the windows just 
now ? " 

** No, your majesty, the light is from within. I 
suppose it is the castle of the nobleman, who owns 
the village." 

They walked a few paces farther, when the em- 
peror spoke again. "^ See, Lacy, here is a hut, 
from whose chimney I see smoke. Perhaps I 
shall find something to eat within." 

He opened the door of the cottage, and there, 
on the floor, in a heap, lay a woman with four 
chUdren. Their hollow eyes were fixed without 
the slightest interest upon the strangers, for they 
were in the last stage of hunger-typhus, and saw 
nothing. 

Lacy hurried the emperor away, saymg, " Noth- 
ing can help these except death. I know this ter- 
rible fever. I saw it in Moravia in '62." 

They stepped from the cottage to the kitchen. 
A fire was burning in the chimney, and before it 
stood a man who was stirring the contents of a 
pot" 

*'God be praised!" exclaimed the emperor, 
" here is food." 

The man turned and showed a sunken, fanushed 
countenance. 

"Do you want supper?" said he roughly. "I 
have a mess in my pot that an emperor might 
covet" 

**He does covet it, my friend," said the em- 
peror, laughing. »* What have you there ? " 

The man threw sinister glances at the well- 
dressed strangers, who jarred the funeral air of 
his cottage with untimely mirth. 



" Did you come here to mock mo ? " said he. 
" Fine folks, like you, are after no good in a poor 
man*s cottage. If you come here to pasture upon 
our misery, go into the house, and there you 
will see a sight that will rejoice the rich man's 
heart." 

** No, my friend," replied the emperor, sooth- 
ingly, " we come to ask for a sluire of your 
supper." 

The man broke out into a sardonic laugh. " My 
supper ! " cried he. " Come, then, and see it It 
is earth and water 1" 

" Earth and water ! " cried the horror-stricken 
Joseph. 

The peasant nodded. "Yes," said he, "the 
earth gives growth to the com, and as I have got 
no com, I am trying to see what it will do for 
me i I have already tasted grass. It is so green 
and fresh, and seems so sweet to our cattle, that 
we tried to eat the tw^ green ^om." And he 
smiled, but it was the smile of a demon. 

" Ob, my God 1 " cried the emperor. 

" But it seems," continued the man, as though 
speaking to himself, " that God loves cattle better 
than he does men ; for the grass which strengthens 
them, made us so sick, so sick, that it would have 
been a mercy if we had all died. It seems that 
we cannot die, however, so now I am going to 
eat the glorious earth. Hurrah ! My supper is 
ready." 

He swxmg the kettle upon the table and poured 
the black mass into a platter. 

" Now," said he, with a fiendish grin, " now will 
the great folks like to sup with me f " 

" Yes," said the emperor, gravely, " I will taste 
of your supper." 

He steppted to the table, and took the spoon 
which the bewildered peasant held out to him. 
Pale with excitement, the emperor put the spoon 
to his mouth, and tasted. Then he reached it to 
Lacy. 

" Taste it, Lacy," said he. " Oh, to think that 
these are men who suffer the pangs' of starvar 
tion 1 " And completely overcome by his sorrow- 
ing sympathy, the emperor's eyes overflowed with 
tears. 

The peasant saw them and said, "Yes, my lord, 
we are men, but God has forsaken us. He has 
been more merciful to the cattle, for they have all 
died." . 

"But how came this fearful famine among 
you ? " asked Lacy. " Did you not plant com ? " 

" How could we plant com when we had none f 
For two years our crops have failed, and hunger 
has eaten our vitals until there is not a man in 
the village who has the strength to raise a 
fagot" 

" But I saw a castle as we came thither," said 
Lacy. 

"Yes, you saw the castle of the Baron von 
Weifach. The whole country belongs to him ; 
but we are free peasants. As long as we made 
any thing, we paid him our tithes. But we have 
nothing now." . 

And with a groan he sank down upon the wood- 
en settle that stood behind him. 

" The baron does nothing for you, then ? " 

" Why should he ? " said the man, with a bitter 
laugh. " We pay no more tithes, and we are of 
no use to him. He prays every day for the fam- 
ine to last, and God hears his prayers, for God 
forsakes the poor and loves the rich." 
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"Bat how does he profit by the famine?" 
asked Lacy. 

" We have been profitable laborers to him, my 
lord. For several years past, his corn-fields have 
been weighed down with golded tassels that made 
the heart leap with Joy at sight of thdr beauty. He 
had so much that his bams would not hold it, 
and he had to put up other great bams, thatched 
with straw, to shelter it This year, it is true, he 
has reaped nothing, but what of that ? His bams 
are still full to overflowing.'* 

" But how comes there such famine, when his 
bams are full of com ? " asked the emperor, who 
was listening with intense interest 

*' That is a question which does little honor to 
your head, sir," said the peasant, with a grating 
laugh. ** The famine in Bohemia is terrible precise- 
ly because the extortioners hold back their grain 
and will not sell it." 

** But there is a law against the hoarding of grain." 

'* Yes, there are laws made so that the poor 
may be punished by them and the rich protected," 
said the peasant, with a sinister look. " Oh, yes, 
there are laws ! The rich have only to say that 
they have no com, and there the law ends." 

*' And you think that the Baron von Weifach 
has grain ? " 

The peasant nodded. '*I know it" said he, 
" and when the time comes, he will put it in the 
market." 

"What time?" 

" When the need of the people will be so great 
that they wiU part with their last acre of land or 
last handful of gold for a few bushels of grain. 
Several years ago, when com was cheap, he sent 
his com abroad to a country where the harvest 
had been short ; but he will not do so tiiis year, 
for the rich men have speculated so well that com 
is dearer here than it is over the frontiers.* But 
I have enough of your questions. Let me alone, 
and go about your business." 

" Can you buy food with money ? " asked the 
emperor, kindly. 

" Tes, indeed, sir," said the peasant, while a ray 
of hope entered the dark prison of his desponding 
heart. " IT I had money, the housekeeper of the 
baron would sell me bread, wheat, meat— oh, she 
would sell me any thing if I had money to pay 
for it" 

"Take this, then," said the emperor, laying 
several gold pieces on the table. "I hope to 
bring you more permanent relief later." 

The peasant, with a cry, threw himself upon 
the gold. He paid no attention whatever to the 
donor. ShouUng for joy at the same time that he 
was shedding tears in profusion, he darted, with his 
prize, to his starving wife and children, to bid 
them live until he brought them food. 

Without, stood the emperor and Lacy. "0 
God!" murmured he to himself, "and I have 
thought myself a most unhappy man ! What is 
the grief of the heart to such bodily torture as 
this I Come, Lacy, come. The day of reckoning 
is here, and, by the eternal God, I wiU punish the 
guUty I " 

*' What means your majesty ? " asked Lacy, as 
the emperor, instead of returning to the village, 
strode forwiu^ toward the path that led to the 
castle. 



* Gross-Hoffinjecr, ** Life and Reign of Joseph XL," vol 
L. p. 18a Oarl Samsboni, ^ Life and Ttmee of Joseph 
IL,^p.»9 



" I mean to go at once to yonder castle," cried 
he, with a threatening gesture, "and my hand 
shall fall heavily upon the extortioner who with- 
holds his grain from the people." 

"But your msjesty," urged Lacy, "the word 
of one discontented peasant is not enough to con- 
vict a man. You must have proofs before yoa 
.condemn him." 

" Trae, Lacy, you are right I must seek for 
proofs." 

** How, your majesty ? " 

" By going to the castle. My plan is already 
laid. As they seem to be feasting to-day, I am 
likely to find a goodly assemblage of rich men 
together. I must get an invitation to the feast, 
and once there, if the charge be just, I promise 
to furnish the proofs." 

" Your mcgesty's undertaking is not a safe on& 
I must, therefore, accompany you," said Lacy. 

" No, Lacy, I intend that you shall meet me 
there. Retum to the place where we lef^ Rosen- 
berg and the others, take one of the carriages, 
and drive with him to the castle. When you 
arrive there, ask for me, and say that you are 
now ready to proceed on our journey. Giinther 
can remain with the mountaineers, and if our pro- 
visions arrive from Prague, he can dispatch a 
courier to let us know it" 

"Shall we ask for your migesty at the castle, 
sire?" 

" Not by my own name. Ask for Baron von 
Joseph!, for by that title I shall introduce mysel£ 
Now farewell, and <xu rewnry 



CHAPTER LXXrV. 

THE EXTOBTIONEBS OF QUALTTT. 

The drawing-room of the Freiherr von Weifieuih 
was splendidly illuminated. Hundreds of wax 
lights were multiplied to infinity in the spacious 
mirrors that lined the walls, and separated one 
from another the richly-framed portndts of the 
freiherr's noble ancestors. In the banquet-hall, the 
dinner-table was resplendent with silver and gold 
— with porcelain and crystal Flowers sent out 
their perfume from costliest vases of Dresden 
china, and rich old wines sparkled in goblets of 
glittering glass. Around the table sat a com« 
pany of richly-dressed ladies and gentlemen of 
rank. They had been four hours at dinner, and 
the sense of enjoyment, springing from the satis- 
faction of appetite, was visible, not only on the 
flushed faces of the men, but betrayed itself upon 
the rosy-tinted faces of the elegant women who 
were their companions. 

The dessert was on the table. The guests were 
indulging themselves in some of those poet-pran- 
dial effusions which are apt to blossom from 
heads overheated by wine, and are generally rich- 
er in words than in wisdom. The host, with flat- 
tering preliminaries, had proposed the health of 
the ladies, and every goblet sparkled to the brim. 
Just at that moment a servant entered the room 
and whispered a few words in his ear. He turn- 
ed, smiling to his guests, and, apologizing for the 
interruption, said : 

" Ladies wd gentlemen, I leave it to you tc 
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decide the question juBt proposed to me. A gentle- 
man has at this moment arrived at the castle, re- 
questing permission to remain until some repairs 
can be made to his carriage, which has met with an 
accident in the neighboring village. Shall we in- 
vite him to join us while he awaits the return of 
his vehicle?" 

'* Let us not be rash in our hospitality,*' replied 
the fr^errin, from the opposite side of the table. 
'* In the name of the noble ladies assembled here, 
I crave to know whether the stranger who comes 
so tans f agon to our castle, is worthy of the honor 
propos^ by my husband. In other words, is he 
a personage of rank ? " 

"He presents himself as the Baron von 
Josephi," said the freiherr. 

" One of the oldest families in Eofigary ! '* ex- 
claimed one of the guests. 

"Then he can be admitted," responded the 
hostess. "At least, if it be agreeable to the 
ladies?" 

Unanimous consent was given, and the frie- 
herr arose from his seat to convey the invitation 
to the stranger. 

"The Baron von Josephi!" sud he, reenter^ 
ing with the gentleman, and leading him at once 
to the freiherrin. She received him with smiling 
courtesy, while the rest of the company directed 
their glances toward him, anxious to see how he 
would acqmt himself in his rather embarrassing 
position. He was perfectly self possessed, and in 
every gesture showed himself to be a man of the 
world. 

With quiet grace he took his seat at the side 
of the hostess, and, aa he looked around with his 
large blue eyes, he seemed rather to be critiddng 
than criticised. With a sharp, searching expres- 
sion, his glances went from one of the company 
to another, until they in their turn felt not only 
embarrassed, but harassed and uneasy. 

" I do not know why," whispered one of them 
to the lady who sat next him, " but this new- 
comer's face seems very familiar to me. I must 
have met him somewhere before this." 

" You certainly might remember him,'^ replied 
the lady, " if it were only for his beautiful eyes. 
I never saw such eyes in my life. His manners, 
too, are distinguished. I judge that he must have 
lived at court." 

" In other words, you prefer a man who fawns 
at court to one who reigns like a prince over his 
own estates," said the first spoiker, warmly. " I, 
for my part — ^^ 

^ Hush I Let us hear what he is saying," in- 
terrupted the lady. 

" I am under many obligations for your hospi- 
tality," said the Baron von Josephi to the hostess. 
** For three days that I have travelled in Bohemia, 
I have met with nothing but poverty and starva- 
tion. Thanks to my entrance into your splendid 
home, I see that plenty still reigns in the castle, 
although it may have departed fSmk the cottage." 

"Yes, thank Heaven, we know how to take 
care of our own interests here,'* said the frieherr, 
laughing. 

" And yet you see how things are exaggerated," 
replied the Baron von Josephi, laughing. " Such 
dreadful tidings of the famine in Bohemia reached 
Vienna tliat the emperor is actually on his way 
to investigate the niatter. I met him not far 
from Budweis, and he seemed very sad I thought." 

" By the siunts, he has reason to feci sad," ex- 



claimed one of the guests. " He will find noth« 
ng here for his howling subjects. He would have 
been wiser had he stayed in Vienna t " 

'^ Yes, poor, sentimental little emperor I " cried 
another with a laugh. *'He will find that the 
stamp of his imperud foot wiU conjure no com 
out of the earth, wherewith to feed his starving 
boors." 

" I do not see why he should meddle with the 
boors at ail,** added a third. " Hungry serfs are 
easy to govern; they have no time to cry for 
rights when they are crying for bread.** 

^* If the gentlemen are going to talk of politics,*' 
said the hostess, rising from her seat, ** it is time 
for ladies to retire. Come, ladies, our cavaliers 
will join us when coffee is served.** 

The gentlemen rose, and not until the last lady 
had passed from the room did they resume their 
seats. 

" And now, gentlemen,'* said Baron von Jose- 
phi, *' as our political gossip can no longer annoy 
the ladies, allow me to say to you that my presence 
here is not accidental, as I had led you to sup- 
pose." 

" And to what are we indebted for the honor ? " 
asked the host. 

" I will explain," said the baron, Inclining his 
head. " You have received me with the hospital- 
ity of the olden time, without inquiring my rank, 
lineage, or dwelling-place. Permit me to introduce 
myself. I have estates in Moravia, and they are 
contiguous to those of Count Hoditz." 

"Then," replied Freiherr von Weifach, "I 
sympathize with you, for nowhere in Austria has 
the famine been more severe." 

" Severe, indeed I The poor are dying like flies, 
for they cannot learn to live upon grass." 

"Neither will they learn to live upon it in Bo- 
hemia," said the frettierr, laughing. " The people 
are so unreasonable ! The noblest race-horse lives 
upon hay and grass ; why should it not be good 
enough for a peasant of low degree? " 

" Mere prejudice on the part of the peasant I " 
returned the baron. "I have always suspected 
him of affectation. I have no patience with grum- 
blers." 

" You are right, baron," said his neighbor, nod- 
dmg and smiling. " The people are idle and waste- 
ful ; and if we were to listen to their complaints, 
we would .soon be as poor as they." 

" And what if a few thousand perish here and 
there 1 " interposed anothlr. " They never would 
be missed, for they multiply like potatoes." 

"You say, baron," resumed the host, "that 
you paid no attention to the complaints of your 
peasantry ? " 

" I did like Ulysses, gentlemen ; I stopped my 
cars with wax, that my heart might not grow 
weak." 

" A melodious siren song, to be sure," laughed 
the company ; " a dirge of bread ! bread ! bread I " 

" Ah, you know the song, I perceive," said the 
Baron von Josephi, joining in the laugh. 

"Yes; and we do as you have done, baron. 
We stop our ears." 

" The consequence is," continued Josephi, " that 
my granaries are full to overflowing. I was on 
my way to Prague to dispose of it, but the want 
which I have seen on your estates, freiherr, has 
touched my heart. Nowhere have I beheld any 
thing to equal it Hundreds of starving peasants 
are on the high-road, not a mile off." 
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<* Did you honor us with yoar presence to tell 
me this ? *' asked the host, with lowering brow. 
*' If so, you might have spared your trouble, for I 
know it." 

" Ob no ; I came to you with the best intentions. 
I hare no pity for the peasant, but some for your- 
self. The health of his workmen is the nobleman's 
wealth. Now my own people are almost all dead, 
and as I grieve to see your lands wasted, I olFer 
you my com." 

^ Which means that you wish me to buy it," 
said the freiherr, with a significant smile. 

/'Yes; and you can have it at once. I know 
that I might do better by waiting, but I have a 
tender heart, and am willing to part with it now. I 
make you the oifer." 

*' How much a struh ^ " * asked the frdherr. 

** Twenty florins. Tou will find it cheap." 

" Very cheap, forsootii I " cried the host, with a 
loud laugh, in which his guests all joined. " You 
wish me to buy your com for my peasants ? Why, 
it will be worth its weight in gold, and they have 
none wherewith to pay me." 

" You are a humane landlord and a nobleman ; 
and I take it for granted that you will make it a 
gift to your peasantry." 

" Why did you not do as much yourself? " asked 
the freiherr, scornfully. " Hare you not just now 
said that your people were dying, while your 
granaries are fuU ? No, no ; I want no com ; but 
when com has truly risen to twenty florins, then 
I shall open my granaries, and my crops shall be 
for sale." 

And the firaiherr filled his glass and drank a 
bumper. 

*' You should not speak so loud," said Joseph!, 
*' for you know that the emperor has issued an 
edict, exacting that all those who haye grain shall 
meet him in Prague, that the government may 
buy their grain at a reasonable price." 

** What fool would heed such an edict f " cried 
the fi-eiherr. ** The emperor is not master of our 
granaries. In the mral districts the nobleman is 
emperor, and God forbid that it should ever be 
otherwise I " 

*' But the emperor has appointed conunissioners, 
who go from place to place, and inspect the crops." 

*^ Yes ; they came hither, and they came to all 
of us — did they not, my lords ? " 

" Yea, yes ! " cried a chorus of merry noble- 
men. 

" But they found notftin^^nothing but a few 
hundred florins that glided, unaccountably, into 
their hands, and caused them to abscond in a 
hurry. This people-loving emperor deserves the 
eternal gratitude of his commissioners, for al- 
though they found no com for him, they found 
an abundance of gold for themselves." 

Joseph! colored violently, and his whole frame 
trembled. His hand clutched the wine-glass 
which he held, and he seemed to breathe with 
difficulty. 

No one observed it. The company were excited 
by wine, and their senses were dim and clouded. 
But for this sumptuous dinner, at which he had 
indulged himself too far, the freiherr would never 
have betrayed the secret of his overflowing bams. 

Joeephi, meanwhile, controlled his indi^tion, 
and spoke again. "So, freiherr, you aU rqject 
my proposal." 

^ A Urich^ in Pngae, was something more than two 
buBhelsw 



"I do. Ood be praised, I have enough and to 
spare ! " 

** Then, gentlemen," continued the baron, " I 
offer it to any one of you. You are all from this 
unhappy district, and some one of you must be 
in need of grain." 

" We are the ireiherr's neighbors, and have 
borrowed his wisdom," said one of the company, 
** and I can answer for all present that they are 
well provided." 

** There are seven of you present, and none 
needing grain ? " exclaim^ Yon JosephL 

"Yes. Seven noblemen, all abounding in 
grain " 

"Seven extortioners 1 " cried Joseph!, rising 
from his seat, and looking as if he would have 
stricken them to the earth with the lightning of 
his flashing eyes. 

" What means this insolence ? " asked the host 

" It means that I have found here seven men 
of noble birth, who have disgraced their caste by 
fiittening upon the misery of thdr fellows. But, 
by the eternal God I the extortioner shall be 
branded throughout the world. And be he gentle 
or base-bom, he shall feel the weight of my just 
indignation." 

While the emperor spoke, the company had 
been awaking fix>m the stupor caused by the wine 
they had been drinking. Gradually their heads 
were raised to listen, and their eyes shot fire, un- 
til, at last, they sprang from their seats, crying out : 

" Who dares speak thus to us ? By what right 
do you come to insult us ? " 

** By what right ? " thundered the emperor. 
" The emperor has given me the right— the little 
chicken-hearted emperor, whose commissioners 
you have bribed, and whose subjects you have op- 
pressed, until nothing remains for him but to 
come among you and drag your infamy to day- 
light with h& own hands." 

" The emperor I it is the emperor I " groaned 
the terror-stricken extortioners, while Joseph 
looked contemptuously upon their pale and con- 
science-stricken faces. 

Suddenly the host burst into a maudlin laugh. 

" Do you not see," said he, " that our facetious 
guest is making game of us to revenge himself 
for our refusal to buy his com ? " 

" True, tme," cried the lords together. " IVs 
a jest — a trick to — ^* 

" Peace I " cried the emperor. " The hour for 
jesting has passed by, and the hour of retribution 
is here. I came to Bohemia to feed my starving 
subjects, and I will feed them I But I shall also 
punish those who, having bread, have withheld it 
from the poor. You shall not bribe me with your 
parchments of nobility or with your pride of fam- 
ily. The pillory is for the criminal, and his rank 
shall not save him." 

" Mercy, gracious sovereign, mercy 1 " cried the 
freiherr, whose glowing cheeks were now as pale 
as deatiL " Your majesty will not oondenm us 
for the idle words we have spoken from excess of 
wme ? " 

** What mercy had you upon the wailing wretch- 
es, of whose misery you have made such sport 
to^ay ? " 

" Your mijesty," said one of the noblemen, sul- 
lenly, " there is no law to prevent a man from 
holding his own, and the Bohemian nobleman hai 
his own code of justice, and is amenable to no 
other." 
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" The Bohemian nobleman shall eiy'oy it no 
longer ! '' exclaimed the outraged emperor. "Be- 
iore their earthly judges men shall be eqnal, as 
they are before the throne of God." 

At that moment the door opened, and the em- 
peror's suite came in. 

•* Lacy, lAcy ! " cried Joseph, " you were right 
The famine is not the result of a short hardest. 
It is due to these monsters of wickedness, whom 
you see before you in the enjoyment of every 
luxury that sensmdity can crave.'' 

^ Mercy, sire, mercy 1 " cried a chorus of im- 
ploring voices, and looking behind him, the em- 
peror saw the ladies, who all sank upon their 
knees at his feet. 

While Joseph had been spiking with Lacy, 
the lord of the castle had hastened to communi- 
cate their disgrace, and to bring the wives of the 
criminals to their assistance. 

The emperor frowned. ** Ladies," said he, " we 
are on the subject of politics, the same subject 
which banished you hence not long ago. lUse, 
therefore, and retire — this is no place for you." 

'* No, sire," cried the Freiherrin von Weiiach, 
" I will not rise until I obtain pardon for my hus- 
band. I do not know of what he has been guilty, 
bat I know that our noble emperor cannot con- 
demn the man under whose roof he has come aft 
an invit^ guest I know that the emperor is too 
generous to punish him, who, confiding in him as a 
man, Uttle suspected that he who came under a 
borrowed name was the sovereign lord of all Aus- 
tria." 

" Ah, poadame, you reproach me with an hour 
stpent at your table, and you expect me to over- 
look crime in consideration of the common courw 
tesy extended to me as a man of your own rank. 
I was so fortunate as to overhear the little discus- 
sion that preceded my entrance here. Rise, ma- 
dame, I am not fond of Spanish customs, nor do 
I like to see women on their knees." 

** Ifercy for my husband I " reiterated the frei- 
herrin. '* Forgive him for thinkmg more of his 
own family than of others. What he did was for 
love of his wife and children." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the emperor, ** you caU that 
love of his family 1 Tou would elevate his cruel 
avarice into a domestic virtue. I congratulate you 
upon your high standard of ethics ! But rise, I 
command you. Meanwhile, you are right on one 
pomt at least I have eaten of your salt, and I 
am too true a nobleman to betray you to the em- 
peror. I will merely tell him that the com is 
found, and that his poor people may rejoice. Open 
your granaries^ the^ore, my lords. Let each of 
you this night send a courier to your tenants, prof- 
fering grain to all, free of charge, atipuUting only 
that, as a return for the gift, the peasantry shall 
bestow a portion of their com upon their mother 
earth.* Tou will see how ma^^ is the eflTectof 
generosity. Your stores will scatter blessings 
over this unhappy land, and the poor will bless 
you as their benefactors. Yes, gentlemen, from 
this day forward you will be the friends of the 
needy ; for, God be praised, you have com, and, 
for the sake of your com, I foi^ve you. But see 
that the future makes full atonement for the 
past" 

No one answered a word. With sullen mieii and 
downcast eyes they stood, while the emperor sur- 
veyed them with surprise^ 

* Oross-UofBnger, vol f., p. IIL 



"What I " siud he, after a long and painAd 
pause, *^ not a word of thanks ! Joy has made 
you dumb, I perceive. And no wonder ; for to 
feel (for the first time) the pleasures of benevo 
lence may well make you speechless with happi- 
ness. As for you, madame," continued the em- 
peror, addressing his hostess, ** I will not deprive 
you of a share in your husbimd's generosity. You 
will be so kind as to call up your servants and bid 
them load a wagon with the remains of our ex- 
cellent dinner, not forgetting the wines ; and you 
will then send it, with your greetings, to your 
tenants in yonder village. Your servants can go 
from house to house until the store is exhausted." 

** I will do what your migesty commands," said 
the fmherrin, pale with rage. 

** I do not doubt it," replied the emperor, laugh- 
ing. **And as I will be glad to hear how your 
bounty is received in the village, two of my own 
attendants will accompany yours. Farewell, my 
lords, I must leave you, for I have a large com- 
pany on the high-road whom I have invited to 
supper. The freiherrin will oblige me by recdv- 
ing them to-night as her guests. In this stately 
castle there are, doubtless, several rooms that can 
be thrown open to these weary, sufibiing moun- 
taineers. Have I your permission to send them 
hither?" 

^* I will obey your majesty's commands," sobbed 
the lady, no longer able to control her tears. 

The emperor bowed, and turning to his attend- 
ants, said, **Come, my friends, our messengers 
have probably arrived before this, and our guests 
await us." 

He advanced to the door, but suddenly stopped 
and addressed the company. *^ My lords," said he, 
"for onoe your wisdom has been at fault It is 
well that the sentimental little emperor did not 
remain, as you advised, in Vienna ; for the stamp 
of his imperial foot has strack abundance out of 
the earth, and it will save the lives of his starving 
boors." 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

DIPLOMATIO ESOTERIOS. 

PRIKCE Kaustitz was in his cabinet Baron 
Binder was reading aloud the secret dispatches 
which had just come in from the Austrian ambas- 
sador at Berlin, the young Baron van Swieten. 
Meanwhile, Kaunitz was busy with a brush of 
peacock's feathers, dusting the expensive trifles 
that covered his eBcriiairej or polishing its ebony 
surface with a fine silk handkerchief which he 
kept for the purpose. This furbishing of trinkets 
and furniture was a private pastime with the all- 
powerful minister ; and many a personage of rank 
was made to wait in the anteroom, while he fin- 
ished his dusting or rearranged his bijouterie^ until 
it was grouped to his satisfaction. 

The dispatches which were being read were of 
the highest importance; for they related to a 
confidential conversation with the King of Prussia 
on the subject of the political apple, at which all 
were striving for the krgest bite. The King of 
Prussia, wrote the ambassador, had spoken jest- 
ingly of the partition of Poland. He had bo- 
spoken for himself the district of Netz and Polish 
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Prussia, premising that Dantzic, Thorn, and Cra- 
cow were to be left to Poland. 

<< Very well arranged,'' said Eaunitz, with his 
accustomed sanff froid, while he brightened the 
jewels of a S^yres inkstand which had been pre- 
sented to him by Madame de Pompadour. " Vrai- 
meni the naivete of this Frederick is prodigious. 
He appropriates the richest and most cultivated 
districts of Poland to himself; and then inserts, 
as an unimportant clause, the stipulation that Cra- 
cow, with its a<Qacent territory, tiie rich salt mines 
of Wieliczka, shall not belong to Austria." 

** Van Swleten would not agree to the arrange- 
ment," said Binder, ** and ho furthermore declared 
to the king that such a distribution would be pre- 
judicial to Austria. He proposed, however, that 
Axistria might be indenmified by the possession 
of Bosnia and Servia, which the Forte should be 
made to yield.** 

" What a preposterous fool t " exchumed Eau- 
nitz. " Who gave him the right to make such a 
proposition — " 
" Why, your highness, I suppose he thought — ^" 
^ He has no right to think," interrupted Eau- 
nitz. " I ask of no employ6 of mine to think. 
My envoys have nothing to do bat to work out 
my thoughts, and that without any intervention of 
their own £uicles. It is very presuming in my 
f little diplomatic ngents to think what I have not 
thought, and of their own accord to make propo- 
sltiont to foreien courts. Write and teU him so. 
Binder, and add^that neither our permanent peace- 
ful relations with Turkey, nor the sentiments of 
consideration which are entertained by the em- 
press for the Porte, will allow of any attempt to 
lessen his territory." * 

*^ Then you are really in earnest, and intend to 
be a firm ally of the Porte?" inquired Bmder 
with astonishment 

" In earnest I " repeated Eaunitz, with a shrug. 
"Ton statesman in swaddling-clothes 1 You do 
not know the first principles of your profession; 
and yet you have lived with me for thirty years ! 
In diplomacy there is no such thing as stability of 
policy. Pohcy shapes itself according to circum- 
stances, and changes as they change. The man 
who attempted to follow fixed principles ii/ inter* 
national policy, would soon find himself and his 
government on the verge of a precipice." 

^* And yet there is no statesman in Europe who 
adheres so closely to his principles as yourself," 
exclaimed Binder, with the enthusiasm of true 
friendship. 

Eaunitz majestically inclined his head. "My 
principles axe these: To make Aostria rich, great, 
powerful. Austria shall be quocungue modOf the 
first power in Europe; and in after-years the 
world shall say that the genius of Eaunitz placed 
her on the mountain-peaks of her greatness. For 
this end, it is indispensable that I remain* at the 
head of European aSairs. Not only Austria, but 
all Europe, looks to me to guide lier through the 
Btorm that is threatening the general peace. I 
dare not leave the hehn of state to take one hour's 
rest ; for what wonld become of the great conti- 
nental ship, if, seeking my own comfort, I were to 
retire and yield her fortunes to some unsteady 
hand ? There is no one to replace me I No one 1 
It is only once in a century that Heaven vouch- 
0tfeB a great statesman to tiie worid. !niiB makes 

• WUhehn von Dohm, " Memoirs of My Tbne," vol U 



me fear for Austria when I shall have gone finom 
earth and there is no one to succeed me." * 

'* May you live many years to rule in Austria I " 
cried Binder, warmly ; " you are indispensable to 
her welfare." 

"I know it^" said Eaunitz, gravely. **Bat 
there are aspirants for political fame in Austria, 
who would like to lay thdr awkward hands upon 
the web that I weave ? No one knows how far 
the youthAd impetuosity and boundless vanity oi 
such ambition may go. It might lead its posses- 
sor to entertain the insane idea that he could gov- 
ern Austria without my guidance." 
*' Tou speak of the Emperor Joseph ? " 
** Yea, I do. He is ambitious, overbearing, and 
vam. He mistake his stupid longings to do good 
for capacity. He lusts for fame through war and 
conquest, and would change every thmg in his 
mother's empire, for the mere satisfaction of 
knowing that the change was his own work. Oh, 
what wonld become of Austria if I were not by, 
to keep him within bounds ? It will task all my 
genius to steer between the ScyUa of a bigoted, 
peace-loving empress, and the Charybdis of this 
reckless emperor; to reconcile their antagonisms, 
and overrule th^ prejudices. Maria Theresa is 
for peace and a treaty with the Porte, who baa 
lately been a good-natured, hannless iu%hbor — 
Joseph thirsts for war that he may enlarge his 
dominions and parade himself before the world as 
a military genius. If his mother were to die to- 
morrow, he would plunge headlong into awarwitii 
Bussia or Turkey, whichever one he might happen 
to fancy. I am obliged to hold this prospect for- 
ever before his eyes to keep him quiet. I must 
also pay my tribute to the whims of the reigning 
empress; and if we declare war to pacify Joseph, 
we must also make it appear to Maria Theresa 
that war is inevitable." 

** By Heaven, that is a delicate web, indeed ! " 
cried Bmder, laughing. 

** Yes ; and let no presuming hand ever touch a 
thread of it t " replied Eaunitz. ** I say as much 
as I have said to you, Bmder, because the greatest 
minds mttat sometimes find a vent for their con- 
ceptions, and I trust nobody on earth except you. 
Now you know what I mean by * permanent trea- 
ties with the Porte,' and I hope you will not ask 
any more silly questions. You ignoramus ! that 
have lived so long with Eaunitz and have not yet 
learned to know him ! " 

'* Your higlmess is beyond the comprehension 
of ordinary men," said Binder, with a good-hu- 
mored smile. 

" I believe so," replied Eaunitz, with truthfol 
simplicity ; while he carefully placed his paper, 
pens, lines, and penknife in the drawer wherein 
they belonged. . 

The door opened, and a servant announced his 
excellency Osman Pacha, ambassador of the 
Ottoman Porte. 

"Very well," replied Eaunitz with a nod, "I 
will see him presentiy." 

"You see," said he to Binder, as the door 
closed upon the servant, " we are about to begin 
in earnest with the Porte. I shall receive him in 
the drawing-room. Meanwhile, remidn here, for I 
shall need you again." 

He smiled kindly upon his friend, and left the 
room. Binder looked after him with tenderest 

* The prtnoe^B own words. 8e« Swlnbomo, voL L. p^ 
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admiratioxL *' He is a yery great mazL" said he 
to himself, " and he is right. But for him, Aus- 
tria would fall to the rank of a second power. 
What if he does know it and boast of it ? He is 
a truthful and candid man. Voild touf,''^ ^ 

And he sat down to write to Van Swieten in 
Berlin to beware of saying any thing prejudicial to 
the interests of the Porte. 

He had just concluded his letter when Eaunitz 
returned. His countenance was beaming with 
satisfaction and his lips were half parting with a 
smile. " Binder/' said he, laying a roll of papers 
on the etcritoire^ ** here are sugar-plums for the 
emperor. Can you guess what I have in these 
papers ? " 

"Not a declaration of war from Russia 1 " ex- 
cUimed Binder. 

"Hm; something yery like it, I assure you. 
Listen t It is the secret treaty that our minister 
at Constantinople, Herr von Thugut, has just 
concluded with the Porte. The Sultan has already 
signed it, and to-day I shall present it for signa- 
ture to the empress. She will do it readily ; for 
although she may not absolutely dote on the infi- 
del, she hates Russia ; and the unbelieving Turk 
ia dearer to her than her Christian cousin, the 
Empress Catharine." 

*'Then, after all, we are the firm allies of 
Turkey ? '\ said Binder. 

The prince gave a shrug, and trifled with the 
papers he had brought .with him. "We have 
bound ourselves," said he, reading here and there 
among the leaves, " to bring about a peace between 
Russia and Turkey, by which the former shall 
restore to the latter all the provinces which she 
has conquered from the Porte; or, if not all, 
those which are indispensable to preserve the 
honor of Turkey intact We have furthermore 
bound ourselves to secure the independence of 
the Republic of Poland." 

" But, prince, that contradicts all your previous 
understandings with Prussia and Russia ; it con- 
tradicts your plans for the partition of Poland. 
It will certainly lead to war, for your highness has 
forgotten that Prussia and Russia have already 
agreed, for the cot disant pacification of Poland, 
to appropriate the greater part of her provinces 
to themselves." 

" I beg you to believe, my verdant friend, that 
I never forget any thing," said Kaunitz, some- 
what haughtily. "I am perfectly ou /at/ to the 
Russo-Pnissian treaty; but I have not been in- 
vited to the banquet, and I do not intend to go 
uninvited. When they speak, we will consider 
their ofifers. If they say nothhig, we go to war. 
If they speak, we will allow ourselves to be 
persuaded to share the booty which we cannot 
restore to its owners. In that way, we are in a 
manner forced into this coalition, and the oppro- 
brium of the act falls upon those who devised it, 
whQe Maria Theresa's scruples will be more easily 
overcome." 

" Prince," said Binder, with a sigh, " I give it 
up. I never will make a statesman. I listen to 
your words as to a Delphic oracle, and do not pre- 
tend to imderstand their ambiguous meaning. I 
understand, however, do I not, that we are the 
allies of the Sultan ? Now we thereby do him a 
great favor — what does he give in return ? " 

" Not much, but still something," said Eaunitz, 
with composure, while his fingers again turned 
over the leaves. " The Porte, who, like yourself, 



apprehends war with Russia, understands that if 
Austria is to befriend him, she must put her army 
upon a war footing. If Austria is to do this for 
the sake of Turkey, Turkey of course must fur- 
nish the means. The Porte then, in the course of 
the next eight months, will pay us the sum of 
twenty thousand purses, each containing five hun- 
dred silver piasters. Four thousand purses wiU 
be paid down as soon as the treaty is signed." ^ , 

" Ten millions of piasters ! " exclaimed Binder, 
with uplifted hands. " By Heaven, prince, you 
are a second Moses. You know how to strike a 
rock so that a silver fountain shall gush from its 
barreuness." 

'* I shall make good use of it, too. Our co£fers 
need replenishing, and the emperor will rejoice to 
sec them filled with the gold of the infidcL It 
will enable him to raise and equip a gallant army, 
and that will give him such unbounded delight 
that we are sure of his signature. Besides this, 
the Porte presents us with a goodly portion of 
Wallachia; he fixes the boundaries of Transyl- 
vaoia to our complete satisfaction, and allows us 
free trade with the Ottoman empire, both by land 
and by water." 

" But all these concessions will cost us a war 
with Russia. The rapacious Czarina will be 
furious when she hears of them." 

*' She will not hear of them," said Eaunitz, 
quietly. ** I have made it a stringent condition 
with Osman Pacha that the treaty with Turkey 
shall be a profoimd secret. The Sultan and his 
vizier have pledged their word, and the Mussul- 
man may always be trusted. We vrill only make 
the treaty pubUc in case of a war with Russia." 

^^'Whence it follows that as Russia is much 
more likely to court our friendship than our 
enmity, the treaty with the Porte is all moon- 
shine." 

" With the exception of the ten millions of 
piasters, which are terrene and tangible. It 
remains now to see whether Turkey will keqi 
silence or Russia will speak ! In either case, the 
peace of all Europe now lies in Austria's hands. 
We will preserve or destroy it as is most advan- 
tageous to our own interests." 

At that moment the door leading to the ante- 
room was opened, and a page announced Prince 
Gallitzin, ambassador of her majesty the Empress 
of Russia. 

This announcement following the subjects which 
had been under discussion, was so significant, 
that Eaunitz could not conceal his sense of its 
supreme importance. He was slightly disturbed ; 
but recovering himself almost instantaneously, he 
said: 

** In five minutes I will receive his highness in 
this room. Now begone, and open the door 
punctually. 

" What can the Russian minister want to^ay ? " 
said Binder. 

** He has come to speak at last," replied Eaunitz, 
taking breath. 

" Not of the partition of Poland, but of your 
Turkish treaty. Tou will see that if he gain any 
thing by talking, the Porte will not keep si- 
lence." 

^* Three minutes gone," said Eaunitz, taking 
out his wateh. VNot another word. Binder. 
Step behind that screen and listen to our dia- 
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cussion. It wUl save me the trouble of repeating 
it to you." 

While Binder was concealing himself, Kaunitz 
was composing his visage before a looking-glass. 
It soon reach^ its accustomed serenity, and not 
a lock of the peruke was out of place. 

In five minutes the page reopened the door 
and announced the entrance of ^e Russian am- 
bassador. 



CHAPTER LXXVI. . 

RXrSSlA BPBAES. 

Prince Kaunitz stood in the centre of the 
room when the Russian minister made his ap- 
pearance. He raised his cold blue ejes with per- 
fect indifference to the smiling face of the Rus- 
sian, who bowed low, while his host vouchsafed 
him a slight inclination of the head. Prince Gral- 
litzin seemed to be as unconscious of this haughty 
reception as of the fact that Kaunitz had not 
moved forward a single step to greet him. He 
traversed with unruffled courtesy the distance that 
separated him from Austria, and offered his hand 
with the grace of a finished courtier. 

Kaunitz raised his languidly, and allowed it 
to rest for a moment in the palm of his cordial 
visitor. 

" See, what a propitious inddent," said Prince 
Gallitzin ; " Austria and Russia have given each 
other the hand." 

" Pardon me, your highness," replied Kaunitz 
gravely, ** Russia has offered her hand, and Aus- 
tria takes it" 

" But without returning my cordial pressure," 
said the Russian. 

Prince Kaunitz appeared not to hear this affec- 
tionate reproach. He pointed to the arm-chairs 
on either side of the escriioire^ Baying, " Let ns 
be seated." 

Prince Gallitzin waited until Kaunitz had taken 
his seat, which he did in a most deliberate manner, 
then he took the chair opposite. 

*' Your highness has been so good as to look 
over the new proposals for peace which Russia 
YuA offered to Turkey ? " asked Prince Gallitzin. 

'* I have read them," replied Kaunitz, curtly. 

^ Your highness will then have remarked that, 
accommodating herself to the wishes of Austria, 
Russia has retained only such of her conditions 
as were necessary to the preservation of her dig- 
nity before the world. But my imperial mistress 
has instructed me to say explicitly that her 
moderation toward Turkey is exdusivdy the fruit 
of her consideration for Austria. But for this 
consideration, Turkey would have felt the full 
weight of the empresses vengeance ; and it might 
have come to pass that this Porte, who already 
totters with his own weakness, would have been 
predpitated by Russia far into the depths of the 
Black Sea." 

** In that case Russia would have learned that 
Austria is a diver that knows how to fish for 
pearls. We would have rescued the Porte from 
the Black Sea, and if he bad not been strong 
enough to sustain himself, we would have exacted 
a tonic at your hands in the form of more ad- 
vantageous conditions of peace." 



" Then our conditions are not satisfactory ? " 

" They are of such a nature that Austria cannot 
entertain them for a moment Turkey can never 
consent to the independence of the Crimea and 
Wallachia, nor will Austria counsel her to such an 
indiscreet concession. ' This would be so contrary 
to the interests of Austria, that we would oppOlse 
it, even should Turkey be forced by untowanl cir- 
cumstances to yield the point" 

" Ah ! " cried Gallitzin, laughing, *< Austria 
would find herself in the singular position of a 
nation warring with another to force that nation 
to take care of its own interests. Will your high- 
ness then tell me, what are the conditions which 
Austria is willing to accept for Turkey ? " 

" They are these : that the right of the Sultan 
to appoint the Khan of the Crimea and the Hospo- 
dar of Wallachia remain untouched. If Russia will 
recognize the sovereignty of the Porte in that 
quarter, then Austria will induce him to withdraw 
his pretensions in Tartary." 

** And to leave to Russia the territory she has 
conquered there ? " asked Gallitzin with his inef- 
fable smile. ** The czarina has no desire to en- 
large her vast empire. Russia does not war in 
the Crimea for herself, but for a noble race of 
men who feel rich and powerful enough to elect 
their own rulers. Her struggle in Tartary is 
simply that of civilization and freedom against 
barbarism and tyranny." 

** How beautifiil all this sounds in the mouth of 
a Russian 1 " said Kaunitz, smiling. " You will ac- 
knowledge that Russia is not always consistent ; 
for instance — ^tn Poland, where she does not per- 
ceive the right of a noble race of men to elect 
their own rulers, but forces upon them a king 
whom they all despise. I must now declare to 
you that my sovereign will enter into negotiations 
with Turkey on one condition only : that the ter- 
ritorial rights of Poland be left untouched, not 
only by Russia, but by any other European 
power." • 

Prince Gallitzin stared at Kaunitz as he heard 
these astounding words ; but the Austrian met 
his gaze with perfect unconcern. 

** Your highness defends the integrity of Polish 
territory," said Gallitzin, after a short pause, 
** and yet you have been the first to invade it Is 
not the Zips a portion of the kingdom of Po- 
land ? " . 

" No, your highness, no. The Zips was origin- 
ally a Hungarian dependency, and was mortgaged 
to Poland. We intend to resume our property 
and pay the mortgage in the usual way. This is 
not at all to the point We speak of the fate of 
Poland. As for Austria, the aims at nothing but 
her rights ; and as soon as the Empress of Rus- 
sia withdraws her troops from Polish ground, we 
will withdraw ours, as well as all pretensions 
whatever to the smallest portion of Polish ter- 
ritory." 

**And doubtless your highness intends to re- 
store every thing for which the Poles are now con- 
tending. Her ancient constitution, for instance ; 
that constitution which has been thrown upon the 
political system of Europe like the apple of Eris, 
threatening discord and conflict without end." 

" No," said Kaunitz, quickly, " their constitu- 
tion must be modified as the interests of their 
neighbors may require. We must unite on some 
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modificatioDS tjiat are suitable to us, and if Po- 
land refuse to accept them, she must be forced to 
do it." 

" Ah ! " cried QallitziD, much relieved, " if your 
highness is of this mind we will soon understand 
one another ; and I may, therefore, be permitted 
to speak with perfect frankness on the part of 
Russia." 

** At last ! " exclaimed Kaunitz, taking a long 
breath. ** Russia will speak at last I So far she 
has only acted, and I confess that her actions 
have been inexplicable." 

** Russia keeps pace with Austria," said 6al- 
litzin. " The court of Vienna says that the in- 
tegrity of Poland must be respected ; neyertheless 
she is the first to lay her hand upon it" 

"Some things we dare not do because they 
seem too difficult — others only seem to be difficult 
because we dare not do them. We have taken 
our slice of Poland because it belonged to us, and 
the difficulty of the step has not deterred us." 

" Ah, your highness, as regards your right to 
the Zips, there is not a kin^om in Europe that 
has not some old forgotten right to her neighbor's 
territory I Russia and — ^Prussia, too, have similar 
claims on Poland, so that if it be agreeable to the 
empresfrKiueen and to — your highness, we will 
meet together to have an understanding on the 
subject. Some little time may be required to 
define our several claims, but this once settled, 
there will be no further difficulty in the way." 

"I see," said Eaunitz, with a satisfied air, 
**that we ahready understand one another. As 
Russia has spoken and has made proposals, Aus- 
tria is ready to respond. But before we attend 
to our own affairs, let us give peace to Turkey. 
The court of Vienna will negotiate between you. 
Let me advise you to be exorbitant in your de- 
mands; go somewhat beyond your real inten- 
tions, so that Austria may be obliged to decline 
your proposals." 

*^ And in this way your highness proposes to 
bring about a peace with Turkey ? " asked Prince 
Gallitzin, astounded. 

"Certainly I do. Austria declines the pro- 
posals; Russia moderates her demands, that is, 
she concedes what she never intended to exact, 
and presents this as her ultimatum. Austria, 
satisfied with the concessions now ofiered to her 
ally, is of opinion that he should accept them ; 
and if he prove unreasonable, must force him to 
do it" 

" Your highness is indeed a great statesman I " 
exclaimed Gallitzin, with enthusiasm. 

" When a Russian ambassador says so it must 
be tnie," replied Kaunitz, bowing. "As to 
Poland, the great question there is to preserve 
the balance of power. I beg, therefore, that 
Russia and Prussia will make £aown at once the 
extent of their claims there, that Austria may 
shape hers accordingly. I shall enter at once 
into correspondence with the King of Prussia, to 
ascertain his views as to the future boundaries of 
Poland. Two things are indispensable to insure 
the success of this affiiir." 

" What are they ? " 

"First: perfect frankness between the three 
powers who are to act as one ; and celerity of ac- 
tion, lest Poland should be quieted before we 
come in with our remedy." 

" I agree with you. And second ? " 

"Second: profound secresy. If France or 



England were to scent the affair, there would be 
troublesome intervention, and we might all be 
disappointed. Europe must not learn the parti- 
tion of Poland until it is a faii accompli.'^ 

"I promise discretion both for Russia and 
Prussia," said Gallitzin, eagerly. ** Europe shall 
not hear of it until our troops are on the spot to 
defend us from outside interference. All that is 
necessary now is to find three equal portions, sc 
that each claimant shall be satisfied." 

"Ob," said Eaunitz carelessly, as he played 
with the lace that edged his cuff^, " if three equal 
parts are not to be found on Polish ground, we 
can trespass upon the property of another neigh- 
bor who has too much land ; and if he resists, we 
can very soon bring him to reason." 

Prince Gallitzin looked with visible astonish- 
ment at the cold and calm face of the Austrian. . 
" Another neighbor ? " echoed he, with embarrass- 
ment " But we have no neighbor unless it be 
the Porte himself." 

" Precisely the neighbor to whom I have refer- 
ence," said Eaunitz, nodding his head. " Ho is 
almost as troublesome as Poland, and will be the 
better for a little blood-letting. I authorize your 
highness to lay these propositions before your 
court, and I await the answer." 

"Oh I" cried GalUtzin, laughing, whUe he 
arose from his chair, " you will always find Rus^ 
sia ready for a surgical operation upon the body 
of her hereditary enemy. The law, both of nature 
and of necessity, impels her to prey upon Turkey, 
and the will of Peter the Great can never be car- 
ried out until the foot of Rufvia rests upon the 
Sultan's throne at Stamboul." 

" Well," said Eaunitz, when Prinoe Gallitzin 
had taken his leave, " did you understand our 
conference. Binder ? " 

" Understand 1 " exclaimed Binder, coming from 
behind the screen. " No, indeed I I must have 
been drunk or dreaming. I surely did not hear 
your highness, who, not an hour since^ concluded 
a treaty with Turkey by which the independence 
of Poland was to be guaranteed — ^I surely did not 
hear you agree to a partition between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria I " 

" Yes, you did. We are driven to accept our 
share of Poland merely by way of decreasing 
that of our neighbors." 

" Then I did understand as regards Poland. 
But I must have been dreaming when I thought 
you had told me that we had concluded a treaty 
with the Porte by which he pays us ten miliiooa 
of piasters for our good offices with Russia." 

" Not at alL I certainly told you so." 

" Then, dear prince, I have lost my senses," 
cried Binder, " for mdeed I dreamed that you had 
proposed to Russia, in case there was not land 
enough to satisfy you all in Poland, to take some 
from the Sultan." 

" You have heard aright You are very tire- 
some with your questions and your stupid, wonder- 
stricken face. I suppose if a piece of Poland 
were thrown at your feet, you would pick it up 
and hand it over to Stanislaus ; and if the Porto 
stood before you with a million of piasters, you 
would say, * Not for the world ! ' It is easy to see 
what would become of Austria in your dainty 
bands 1 An enviable position she would hold, if 
conscience were to guide her policy i " 

" No danger while you hold the reins, for there 
will never be a trace of conscience m your policy," 
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muttered Binder, gathering up his papers and 
passing into the adjoining room. 

Prince Kaimitz shrugged his shoulders and rang 
his bclL 

" My new state-coach," said he to Hippolyte, 
who, instead of flying off as usual to obey, re- 
mained standing at the door. 

** Why do you stand there ? " asked the Prince. 

" Pardon me, your highness, the state^coach is 
not ready," stammered the Talet. 

" Not yet ready ? " repeated the prince, accents 
ing each word. ** Did I not order it to be here at 
two o'clock ? " 

'* Yes, your highness, but the upholsterer could 
not understand the drawings whidi were given 
him. He began to work by them, but was 
obliged to undo his work, and this caused the 
delay." 

*^ The man has the assurance to say that he 
could not work after the drawings made by my 
own hand ? "^ asked Kaunitz, with a fiery glance 
of anger in his eyes. '* Because he is an ass, does 
the churl dare to criticise my drawings ? Let him 
bring the body of the coach to the palace, and I 
will show him that he is a bungler and knows 
nothing of his trade." 

And the prince, in his rage, stalked to the door. 
Suddenly he stopped. " What is the state of the 
thermometer toAiay ? " said he. 

The valet flew to the window and examined the 
little thermometer that hung out-side. 

" Sixty degrees, your highness.** 

"Sixty degrees!" sighed the prince. "Then 
I dare not go to the coach-house. Is the coach 
mounted on the wheels f " 

" No, your highness." 

"Then let the upholsterer have the carriage 
brought to my room, with the drawings and his 
tools. Be off! In ten minutes all must be 
here I " 

Just ten minutes later the door opened, and in 
came a handbarrow, upon which stood the body 
of the coach. It was one mass of bronze, plate- 
glass mirrors, and gilding. Behind it appeared the 
upholsterer, pale with fright, carrying on one arm 
a bundle of satin and velvet, and in his right 
hand holding the drawings of the prince. 

" Set it down in the centre of the room," said 
Kaunitz, imperiously, and then turning a look of 
wrath upon the unhappy upholsterer, he said, with 
terrible emphasis : " Is it true that you have the 
audacity to say that you cannot work after my 
drawings ? " 

" I hope your highness will forgive me," stam- 
mered the upholsterer, " but there is not room in 
the inside of the coach for all the bows and ro- 
settes. I would have been obliged to make them 
so small that the coach would h^ve looked like 
one of the patterns we show to our customers." 

" And you dare tell me that to my face ? Do 
you suppose that I do not know your miserable 
trade, or do you mean that it is easier to govern 
an empire than to trim up a coach ? I will prove 
to you that I am a better upholsterer than you 
are. Open the door, and I will decorate the coach 
myselfl" 

The upholsterer opened the richly-gilded glass 
door, and Kaunitz, as much in earnest as when 
he had been giving and taking a kingdom, enterM 
the coach and seated himself. 

" Give me the satin and velvet, and hold up the 
drawings, that I may work after them. Some of 



you hand me the nails, and some one have tbe 
needle ready. You shall see how Prince Kaunitz, 
through the stupidity of his upholsterer, is obliged 
to decorate the interior of his own coach." 

The prince began to work; and in the same 
room where he had signed treaties and received 
ambassadors, the great Austrian statesman •sewed 
and hammered until he had decorated his car- 
riage to his own satisfaction. 



CHAPTER LXXYII. 

THE LABT PETITION. 

Maria Theresa paced her cabinet m visible 
agitation. Her face was sad beyond expression, 
and her eyes turned anxiously toward the door. 

" I tremble," murmured she ; " for the first time 
in my life I mistrust the deed I am about to do. 
All is not clear in the depths of my conscience ; 
the voice that whispers such misgivings to my 
heart, is one which shames the worldly wisdom of 
my councillors. We are about to do a wicked 
deed, and we shall answer for it before Heaven I 
Would that my right hand had lost its cunning, 
ere ever it had been forced to sign this cruel docu- 
ment ! Oh, it is an unholy thing, this alliance 
with an unbelieving king and a dissolute empress 1 
And an alliance for what ? To destroy a king- 
dom, and to rob its unhappy people of their na- 
tionality forever ! 

"But what avails remorse?" continued she, 
heaving a deep sigh. " It is too late, too late I 
In a few moments Joseph will be here to exact 
my signature, and I dare not refuse it I have 
yielded my right to protest against this crime, and 
— ah, he comes I " cried the empress, pressing her 
hands upon her heart, as she heard the lock of 
the door turning. 

She fell into an arm-chair aud trembled violent- 
ly. But it was not the emperor who appeared as 
tlie door opened ; it was the Baroness von Sal- 
mour, governess to the archduchesses. 

" Baroness 1 " cried the empress, " it must be 
something of most imminent importance that 
brings you hither. What is it ? " 

"'I come in the name of misfortune to ask 
of your majesty a favor," said the baroness, 
earnestly. 

" Speak, then, and speak quickly." 

"Will your majesty grant an audience to my 
unhappy countrywoman, the Countess Widopol- 
ska?" 

" The Countess Anna ! " said the empress, with a 
shudder. Then, as if ashamed of her agitation, 
she added, quickly. 

"Admit her. If the emperor comes, let him 
enter also." 

The baroness courtesied and withdrew, but she 
left the door open ; and now was seen advancing 
the tall and graceful figure of the countess. Her 
face was pale as that of the dead. She still wore 
her black vdvet dress, and the long veil which 
fell around her person, hovered about her like a 
dark, storm-heralding cloud. 

"She looks like the angel of death," mur- 
mured the empress. "It seems to me that if 
those pale, transparent hands, which she folds 
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over her breast, were to unclasp, her icy breath 
would still the beatings of my heart forever ! " 

The countess gilded in like a Tiaion, and the 
door closed behind her. The empress received 
her with an aifable smile. 

** It is very long since I have seen you/' said the 
proud Maria Theresa, wtth an embarrassment 
to which her rank had hitherto made her a 
stranger. 

**I was waiting to be summoned by your 
majesty," replied the countess. 

" And as I did not summon you, you came 
voluntarily. That was kind. I am very glad to 
sec you." 

The lady replied to these flattering words by 
an inclination of the head, and a pause ensued. 
Each one seemed waiting for the other to speak. 
As the empress perceived, after a while, that the 
lips of the pale countess did not move, she 
resolved to break the irksome silence herself. In 
her own frank way, scorning all circumlocution, 
she went at once to the subject nearest their 
hearts. 

'* I know why you are here to-day," said she, 
with a painful blush. '* You have heard of the 
fate which threatens Poland, and you have come 
to ask if thus I fulfil the promises I made to you I 
Speak — ^is it not so ? Have I not rightly read the 
meaning of that lovely but joyless face ? " 

" It is sOy** sighed the countess, and her voice 
trembled with unshed tears. **Tes, from the 
solitude wherein I had buried my grief since last 
I saw your majesty, I have heard the fatal tidings 
of my country's woe, and yet I live ! Oh, why 
should the body survive, when the soul is dead f " 

Her words d^ed away upon her lips, and she 
seemed to grow paler and more pale, as though 
every drop of blood in her veins had stiffened and 
turned to ice. But she heaved a sigh and rallied, 
for hope now touched her heart, and the statue 
awoke to life. 

^* Ah, great empress," said she, with fervor, ^ I 
come to you, in whose powerful hand lies the 
issue of my country's fate, whose mighty word 
can bid us live, or doom us to death." 

** Oh, were it so, you would not sue in vain ! " 
cried the empress, sorrowfully. '* Had the fate of 
Poland lain in my hands, she would have risen 
triumphant from the arena, where she has battled 
so bravely for her sacred rights I " 

** Poland's fate lies in your majesty's hand I " 
exclaimed the countess, vehemently. *^ You have 
not yet signed the warrant for my country's ex- 
ecution; you are still innocent of her blood; 
your hand is still free from participation in the 
crime of her enemies and yours I Oh, let me kiss 
that hand, and bless it, while yet it is spotless and 
pure as your noble heart." 

Hurried away by the might of the sorrow that 
overwhelm^ her, the countess darted forward, 
and throwing herself at the feet of the empress, 
drew her hand fervently to her lips. 

**Ri8e, dear countess Anna, rise," said the em- 
press, soothingly. " I cannot bear to see you at 
my feet, when I can do nothing to avert the fate 
of Poland." 

" Who, then, can help her, if not your majesty ? " 
cried the countess. " Oh, I did not come hither 
to reproach you; I came but to entreat you to 
speak the word that will disinthrall my country t " 

" I cannot do it ; as God hears me, I cannot," 
repeated Maria Theresa, in a voice of anguish. 

11 



^*I have striven against it with all my might. 
What I have suffered for your countrymen, no one 
will ever know ! The anxious days and wretched 
nights that I have spent for thdr sakes, have 
threatened my life." * 

" I CANNOT I " echoed the countess, who seemed 
to have heard nothing but these few words. '* An 
empress ! — an empress ! who, with a wave of her 
hand, sways millions of men, and is responsible 
for her actions to no earthly power ! " 

" Save that which resides in the claims of her 
subjects upon the sovereign, who is bound to reign 
for their good. I am responsible to my people 
for the preservation of peace. Too much blood 
has been shed since I came to the throne; and 
nothing would induce me to be the cause that the 
soil of Austria should be crimsoned by another 
drop." t 

' ** And to spare a drop of Austrian blood, your 
majesty will deal the blow that murders a whole 
nation ! " cried the countess, rising to her feet and 
looking defiance at the empress. " In your ego- 
tism for Austria, you turn from a noble nation 
who have as good a right to freedom as your own 
people ! " 

" Countess, you forget yourself. By what right 
do you reprove me ? " 

" By the right which misfortune gives to truth," 
replied she, proudly, " and by the right which 
your imperial word has given me to speak. For 
now I recall to you that promise, and I ask where 
is the eagle that was to swoop down upon the 
vultures which are preying upon Poland ? " 

" Oh, they have caged the eagle," said the em- 
press, sadly. " God in heaven knows how man- 
fully I have battled for Poland. When I threat- 
ened interference, the answer was this : *■ We have 
resolved to dismember Poland, and you shall not 
prevent us.' What, then, could I do ? Declare 
war? That were to ruin my people. Remain 
passive, while my enemies enlarged their frontiers, 
so as to endanger my own ? We then had re- 
course to stratagem. We defended our soil inch 
by inch, and gave up when resistance became fa- 
naticism. We required for our share more than 
we desired, hoping to be refused. But no ! To 
my sorrow and disappointment, even more was 
apportioned than we had claimed. Oh t the 
whole tiling has been so repugnant to my sense of 
justice, that I refused to take any share in its ar- 
rangements, and all the negotiations have been 
conducted by the emperor. Prince Eaunitz, and 
Marshal Lacy." X 

** And these are the ashes of the mighty prom- 
ises of emperors and empresses!" exclaimed 
the countess, bitterly. " Oh, empress, think of 
the time when you shall appear before God, to 
give account of your deeds! How will you 
answer, when the record of this day is brought 
before you ? For the last time I am at your feet 
Oh, as you hope for mercy above, do not sign the 
act that dismembers Poland ! " 

She was again on her knees, her beautiful eyes 
drowned in t^ars, and her hands clasped convul- 
sively above her head. 

" Oh, my God I " exclaimed the empress, rising 



* Xho empresa^s own words. Soe Raazncr, " Ccntribn- 
tions to Modem History,'' vol Iv., p, 539. 

t The empress's own words. Sea Woli; " Austria under 
Maria Theresa," p. 627. 

t This discourse is historical. See Wolf; p. 525. Kaa« 
mer, vol. Iv., \h 540. 
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to her feet, " she does not believe me/' Then 
bending tenderly over the countess, she pressed 
her hands between her own, and gently raised her 
to a seat 

" Do you not see how deeply I suffer, when I 
haye no spirit to chide your hard words to me ? 
It is because I comprehend your sorrow, poor 
cbUd, that I forgive your ii\ju8tice. And now, to 
prove my sincerity," added she, gomg to her 
eteritoire and taking from it a letter, ** read this ! 
I was about to send it to Prince Kaunitz, when 
your visit caused me to forget it. Read it aloud, 
that I may know whether you understand me at 
last." ' 

The coimtess unfolded the letter and read: 

** When my own empire was threatened, and I 
knew not where to lay my head ; when the sor- 
rows of childbirth were overtaking me, I threw 
myself upon God and my just rights. But to-day, 
when humanity, justice, ay — reason itself, cry 
aloud against our acts, I confess to you that my 
anxiety transcends all that I have ever suffered in 
my life before. Tell me. Prince Kaunitz, have 
you thought of the evil example we are giving to 
the nations of earth, when, for the sake of a few 
acres of additional territory, we cast away our rep- 
utation, our dignity, and our honor f 

** K I yield to-day, it is because I struggle alone, 
and no longer have the vigor of mind to contend 
for right, as in years gone by I would have done. 
I am overpowered, but I surrender with a bleed- 
ing heart," * 

The countess remained looking at the paper for 
a time, then she raised her tearful eyes to the face 
of the empress. *^ I thank your mf^'esty," said 
she, deeply moved, " for allowing me to see this 
letter. |t will remain in history as a noble mon- 
ument of Maria Theresa's rectitude. I have no 
longer a word of blame for you ; and once again, 
in love and reverence, I kiss this hand, although 
I know that to-day it must sign the death-warrant 
of unhappy Poland." 

She drew near, and raised the hand of the em- 
press to her lips. But Maria Theresa threw her 
arms around the countess, exclaiming : " To my 
hekrt, dear, unhappy one 1 I cannot save Poland, 
but I can weep with her loveliest and noblest 
daughter I " 

The countess, overcome by this unexpected ten- 
derness, leaned upon the bosom of the empress, 
and wept. Maria Theresa stroked her lustrous 
black hair, and, as she kissed her marble cheek, 
the tears that had gathered in her eyes, fell upon 
the head of the countess, where they glittered 
like stars upon the darkness of the night. 



CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

FINIB POLONLE. 

Nbitii£B saw the door open ; but*both heard a 
soft, melodious voice, saying : ** Pardon me, your 
majesty, I thought you were alone." 

The countess uttered a low cry, and trembled 
from head to foot 



* This letter was written by HarU Theresa^s own 
hand. B<>a Hormayor, " Pocket Hlstorr oT Our Native 
Land,'' 1^1, p. 66. 



'* Do not fear," said the empress, as she gently 
withdrew her arms, '* it is my son the emperor. 
We need not hide our tears from him, for he 
knows that this is not the first time his mother 
has wept for Poland." 

The emperor said nothing ; he stood staring at 
the pale and trembling Aima. He, too, grew 
deathly pale as he looked, and now his trembling 
limbs answered to the agitation that was over- 
powering her. Suddenly, as though awaking from 
a painful dream, he approached, and offering his 
hand, said : 

** I rejoice to see you. I have long sought you 
in vain." 

She did not appear to see him. Her arm hung 
listlessly at her side, while her figure swayed to 
and fro like a storm-tossed lily. 

" I have not been in Vienna," answered she, in 
a voice scarcely audible. " I had gone to bury 
my sorrow In solitude. 

** But her love for Poland brought her hither," 
said the empress, putting her arm affectionately 
around the countess's waist. 

"I believe you," returned Joseph, bitterly. 
" The fate of Poland is the only thing worthy 
of touching the Countess Wielopolska. She is 
not a woman, she is a Pole — ^nothing more." 

One low waU struggled from the depths of her 
^breaking heart, but she spoke not a word. 

The emperor went on : " The Countess Wielo- 
polska is not a woman. She is a monad, rep- 
resenting patriotism; and he who cannot think 
as she does, is a criminal unworthy of her re- 
gard." 

" You are cruel, my son," said the empress, 
deprecatingly. ** If the countess has been bitter 
in her rcprooches to you, we must remember 
her grief and her right to reproach us. We 
should be gentle with misfortune— above all, when 
we can bring no relief." 

" Let him go on, your majesty," murmured the 
wTCtehed Anna, while her eyes were raised with a 
look of supreme agony upon the stem face of tfau 
emperor. 

** Your migesty is right. I am nothing but a 
Pole, and I will die with my fatherland. Your 
hands shall close our coflin-lids, for our fates will 
not cost you a tear. The dear, noble empress has 
wept for us both, and the remembrance of her 
sympathy and of your cruelty we will carry with 
us to the grave." 

The emperor's eyes flashed angrily, and he was 
about to retort, but he controlled himself and ap- 
proached the empress. 

** Your majesty will pardon me if I interrupt 
your interesting conversation, but state affairs are 
peremptory, and supersede all other considerations. 
Your majesty has commanded my presence that I 
might sign the act of partition. The courier, 
who is to convey the news to Berlin and St Peters- 
burg, is ready to go. Allow me to ask if your 
majesty has signed ? " 

The countess, who understood perfectly that the 
emperor, in passing her by, to treat with his mo- 
ther of this dreadliil act of partition, wished to 
force her to retire, withdrew silently to the door. 

But the empress, hurt that her son should have 
been so unfeeling, went forward, and led her back 
to her seat. 

"No, countess, stay. The emperor says that 
you represent Poland. Then let him justify his 
acts to us both, and prove that what he has done 
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is i-ight. I hitve suffered such anguish of mind 
over the partition of Poland, that Joseph would 
lift a load from my heart, if he could show me 
that it is ineyitable. My son, you have come for 
my signature. Before God, your mother, and Po- 
land herself, justify our deed, and I will sign the 
act" 

*< Justify ? There are many things which we 
may defend without being able to justify them ; 
and stem necessity often forces us to the use of 
measures which conscience disapproves." 

" Prove to me, then, the necessity which has 
forced us to (^member a country whose people 
have never injured us," said the empress, author- 
itatively. 

" But whose disunion at home has become dan- 
gerous to their neighbors. Poland lies like a sick 
man in our midst, whose dying breath infects the 
land. When there is a fire in our neighborhood, we 
are sometimes obliged to tear down the burning 
house lest the fire spread to our own." 

** Tes," interrupted the countess, ^ but you do 
not rcb the neighbor of his land. The soil be- 
longs to him who owns the house." 

^ But the Poles are not worthy to own their 
soil. What is Poland to-day ? A race of slaves 
and peasants, without law or order, driven hither 
and thither by a lewd and corrupt aristocracy, 
who, instead of blushing for the degeneracy of 
their caste, hold their saturnalia over the very 
graves of their noble ancestors. And at the head 
of this degenerate people is their king, the minion 
of a foreign oouil, who promulgates the laws 
which he receives from his imperial Russian mis- 
tress. Verily, God has weighed the Polish nation 
in His balance, and thev have been found want- 
ing." 

** Enough I " faltered the countess, raising her 
band in deprecation. " Why will you vilify a peo- 
ple who are in the throes of death ? " 

** Kg, it is not enough," said the emperor, stern- 
ly. " The empress says that I must justify the 
acts of the three powers to Poland — ^that pale and 
beautiful statue before me which lives — and yet is 
not a woman. I say it again : a nation dies by its 
own corruption alone ! Poland bears within her- 
self the seeds of her destruction. Her people 
have been false to their antecedents, false to them- 
selves, to their honor, and even to their faith." * 

^ Tou accuse, but you bring no proofs I " ex- 
clumed the countess, her eyes now flashing with 
wounded pride. 

*' It will not be difficult to collect my proofs," 
said the emperor, sneering. " Look at what takes 
place in Poland, since your countrymen have fore- 
seen the £ne of their fatherland. What are the 
Polish diet doing since they anticipate the close of 
their sittings f voting themselves pensions, prop- 
erty, and every conceivable revenue, at the expense 
of the republic, and giving her, with their own 
parricidal hands, the eoup de grace. Such shame- 
less corruption has never come to light in the his- 
tory of any other nation. Freedom and fatherland 
are in every mouth, but, in reality, no people care 
less for either than do the Poles. Slaves, who, 
while they hold out their hands to be manacled, 
are striving to reign over other slaves ! f This 
is a picture of the Poland whom you love, and 
through her own crimes she is dying." 

" It is not true ! " cried the indignant countess. 

• Wolt '' AaBtriA under Mftrla Therasa." p. 630. 
t Raamer, ^ Coothbations,^ vol iv., p. 651. 



" She dies through the covetousness and greed of 
her neighbors. It is they who have sown dissen- 
sion in Poland, while forcing upon her unhappy peo- 
ple a king who is nothing but the despicable tool 
of their despicable intrigues." 

" All this has no reference to Austria," object- 
ed the emperor. ^ We had nothing to do with the 
selection of the king — ^nothing to do with the pro- 
jects of dismemberment. They were resolved 
upon, with or without our sanction, and the law 
of self-preservation demands that if we cannot 
prevent, we must endeavor to profit by them. 
I know that the partition of Poland has an ap- 
pearance of gross outrage which is obvious to 
every eye; while the stringent necessity which 
has driven Austria to participate in it is known 
to few. I confess that I would be grieved if the 
world should misjudge me on this question ; for I 
try, both in public and private life, to be an hon- 
est man; and I believe that honesty in states- 
manship is the wisest and soundest policy.* We 
could not do otherwise than we have done , and 
now, with the full conviction of the exigency 
which has called for the act, I repeat my ques- 
tion to your majesty, have you signed the act, or 
will you be so Idnd as to sign it now ? " 

The empress had listened with profound atten- 
tion to her son's discourse, and her countenance, 
which before had been pale with anxiety, had as- 
sumed an expression of blended serenity and reso- 
lution. A pause ensued. Marble-white and 
speechless the countess, with half-open mouth, 
started and bent forward, her eyes fixed upon the 
empress; the emperor, stem and proud, threw 
back his head and gazed defiantly. 

In the midst of this throbbing silence, Maria 
Theresa went forward and took her seat at the 
etcriUnrt. She dipped her pen in the silver ink- 
stand, and a sob, that sounded like the last death- 
sigh, escaped from the lips of the countess. The 
empress turned quickly around; but the glance 
of her eye was resolute and her hand was firm. 

She bent over the parchment and wrote ; then, 
throwing her pen (m the floor, she turned to the 
emperor and pointed with her right hand to the 
deed. " P^iacrt," cried she, with her clear, ringing 
voice — ** piac^ since so many great and wise men 
will have it so. When I am dead, the worid will 
learn what came of this violation of all that man 
holds sacred.'* f 

And either that she might conceal her own 
emotion, or avoid an outburst of grief from the 
countess, the empress walked hastily through the 
room, and shut herself up in her dressing-room. 

The countess moaned, and murmuring, ^* F%nx» 
Palomal'''* she, too, attempted to cross -the 
room. 

The emperor watched her, his eyes beaming 
with tenderness, his heart a prey to violent 
anguish. As sh^ reached the door, he saw her 
reel and cling to a column for support. 

With one bound he reached her, and flinging 
his arms around her swaying figure, she fell, 
almost unconscious, upon his bosouL For one 
bewildering moment she lay there. 

** Fifds Folonicg / " murmured she agun, and, 
drawing herself up to her full height, she again 
approached the door. 

** Farewell ! " said she, softly. 

* Tho emperor^B own worda. Bee Banmer, '^Gcmtribii- 
tionB,** &c, vol Iv., p. 539. 
t The ompreflB^tt own words. 
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The emperor seized her hand. " Ansa," stud 
he, imploringly, " Anna, do we part thus ? Is 
this our last interview t Shall we never meet 
again?" 

She turned, and all the love that she had strug- 
gled to conquer was in her eyes as they met his. 
** We shall meet once more," replied she. 

" When ? " cried Joseph, frantic with grief. 

"When the hour has come for us to meet 
again, I will send for you. Promise to be there 
to receive my last farewell." 

" I swear to be there." 

" Then, farewell." 

** Farewell, beloved Anna I Oh, let me touch 
your hand once more I " 

"No I" said she, harshly; and, opening the 
door, she disappeared, and the emperor was left 
ftione. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

THE MAD 00X7NTESB. 

Count Starhembxbo paced his splendid draw- 
ing-room in a state of great excitement. Some- 
times he murmured broken sentences, then he 
sighed heavily, and again he seemed to be a prey 
to fear. Occasionally, his eyes glanced almost re- 
proachfully toward the figure of a young man, 
who, with folded arms and smiling countenance, 
stood in the embrasure of a window watching the 
old man^s agitation. 

As the clock on the marble mantel struck the 
hour, the count stopped before his young visitor, 
and looked searchingly at his mild and effeminate 
face. 

" The half hour has elapsed, Count Esterhazy," 
said he, solemnly. " I have told you frankly that 
my niece, although a beautiful . and perchance a 
good-hearted woman, has a temper which is the 
terror of my household. She inherits this misfor- 
tune from her deceased farther, and, unhappily, 
her lovely and amiable mother did not long sur- 
vive him. There has been no one, therefore, to 
control her; and her terrible temper has never 
been restrained. Do not say to me that /might 
have conquered it 1 I have dedicated my whole 
life to her ; and lest she should make another be- 
ing unhappy, I have remidned a bachelor, as you 
perceive. But I had made a solemn promise to 
her parents that I would be a father to her, and 
I have kept my promise. It is not my fault if 
their child is less amiable than other women. 
She has an energetic character, and I fear that if 
she marries, she will find means to tyrannize over 
her husband. I repeat this to 'you, count, that 
we may clearly understand eacfi other ; and now 
that the half hour has gone by, do you still urge 
your suit ? " 

" Yes, count, I do," replied Esterhazy in a soft, 
treble voice. " I repeat to you the offer of my 
hand to the Countess Margaret Starhemberg." 

The count bowed. " I have done my duty, and, 
being cleared of all responsibility in the affair, I 
give my consent Tou must now try to win 
he 



ers. 
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" I would like to see the countess in your pres- 
ence," said Esterhazy, immoved. 



Count Starhemberg rang the bell, and ordered a 
servant to bear a request to l^is niece to join him 
in the drawing-room. 

** The countess would have the honor of joining 
her uncle immediately," was the answer. 

** This promises well," sud the old count, look 
ing relieved. " She generally practises her musii 
at this hour ; and I am surprised that—" 

Just then the sharp tones of an angry female 
voice were heard without, then the jingling of 
glasses, then a crash, and the fall of some heavy 
metallic body. 

*^ That is my niece," said the old man wiUi a 
shiver. ** With that /an/are she usually annoonces 
her coming." 

Now the door was flung violently open, abd a 
tall, magnificent woman dashed into the room. 
Her features, marvellously chiselled as those of 
the antique Yenus, would have been uresistible 
in beauty, if their expression had corresponded to 
their symmetry. But in her large black eyes 
glared the fire of ungovemed passion, and her 
rosy mouth was curled with contempt. 

Her tall figure was of exquisite proportions ; 
and her arms, adorned but not hidden by the lace 
which fell from the short sleeves of her crimson 
velvet dress, were as fair and beautiful aa those 
of the Venus of Milo. 

Count Esterhazy, intoxicated by the sight of 
her wondrous beauty, withdrew abashed behind 
the window-curtain, while the countess, graceful 
as an angry leopardess, bounded through the 
room, and stood before her uncle. 

*' Who has annoyed you, my child ? " asked he 
timidly. 

" He is an idiot, an awkward animal, and shall 
be driven from the house with the lash ! " cried 
she. *^ Just imagine, uncle, that as I was coming 
hither, I met him in the anteroom with a plateau 
of cups and glasses. When he saw me, the fool 
fell to trembling as if he had seen an evil spirit — 
the plateau shook; and my dear mother-s last 
gift, the goblet from which she had cooled her dy- 
ing lips, fell to the floor and was broken." 

Her voice, at first so loud and angry, was now 
soft and pathetic, and her eyes gUstened with 
tears. She shook them off impatiently. 

^* I can well understand, dear child, how much 
it must have grieved you to lose this precious 
relic," said her uncle, soothingly. 

She blushed as though she had been surprised 
in a fault. 

' " Oh, it was not that," said she, pettishly, " it is 
all the same to me whether the goblet was a relic 
or not, for I hate sentiment But I detest such 
an awkward fool. He never could cany any thing 
without letting it fall" 

" Nay, my child, he has oflen carried you for 
hours in his arms, and yet he never let you fall." 

"Uncle, your jests are insupportable," cried 
she, stamping with her little satin-slippered foot 
upon the carpet " Tou excuse this gray-headed 
dunce merely to vex me, and to remind me that I 
am an orphan without a home." 

" But my dear— " 

" Peace ! I will not be interrupted. If I am 
tyrannized over in every other way, I will at least 
claim the right to speak— I wish to say that this 
old plague shall not remain here another day to 
torment my life with his nonsense. This time, 
however, I made him feel the weight of my hand. 
His face was as red as my dress after it" 
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"Tou sirack my iaiihfol old Mdor ? " cried the 
count, shocked. 

" Yes, I did," replied she, looking defiantly into 
her nncle^s mild face. *' I beat him well, and then 
I threw the whole waiter of cups and glasses upon 
the floor. Have you any fault to find with that, 
my sympathizing uncle ? '* 

*' None, none, said the old man. " If it gave 
you pleasure to break the glasses, we will go out 
and buy others." 

" We ! No, indeed, we shall not Isidor shall 
pay for them from his wages. It was his fault 
that I was obliged to break them, and no one shall 
suffer for it except himself. I claim that as an 
act of bare justice to myself." 

** But, my dear countess — ^** 

She stamped her foot again. ** Great GrodI 
have you no object in life except that of contra- 
dicting and ill-treating me ? " 

The count sighed and approached the door. 
She heurd him, and an exulting smile lit up her 
beauUfnl, stormy fiice, 

" Well, OS you will not tell him, I shall do it 
myself. Yes — ^I shall do it myself. Do you hear, 
uncle ? You shall not say a word to him." 

'' I will say nothing, Margaret. Will you now 
allow me to speak of other things? Is your 
vehemence—" 

" Unclk I " 

** In your just displeasure, you have overlooked 
the fact that we are not alone." 

He pointed to the window where, half hidden by 
the heavy silk drapery, stood Count Frank Ester- 
hazy. The countess followed her uncle's glance, 
and oa she became aware of the visitor's presence, 
burst into a merry laugh. 

** Do not be frightened, young man," said she 
then ; ** you may come out from your comer. I 
am not a cat, and I don't devour mice. Ah, you 
have heard our discussion ? What a pity you are 
not a dramatic poet, you have had such an oppoi^ 
tonity for depicting a foolish old guardian and his 
spirited ward 1 " 

** Unfortunately, I am not a poet," said the 
young count, coming forward and bowing to the 
floor. ** If I were, I could write to-day a hundred 
sonnets to the eyes of the migestic Hera whose 
anger heightens her wonderful beauty." 

" Uncle," said the countess, suddenly assuming 
a stately and court-like demeanor, '* be so good as 
to present me this young stranger, who pays such 
insipid compliments." 

** My deor niece, let me introduce Count Frank 
Ssterhazy, a nobleman just returned from Italy, 
who is in high favor with the empress." 

'* The latter is no recommendation, uncle, for 
am I not also a fi&vorite with the empress ? Have 
vou not often told me so, when the empress was 
humbling me with some of her tyrannical con- 
descension?" 

"* Certainly, my child, I have said so." 

** Then you see that it is not necessary to be 
estimable for one to gain the empress's good-will. 
For my part, I wish she loved me less, for then 
she would spare me some of the long sermons 
with which she edifies me, when I happen to ap- 
pear at court" 

^^That, probably, is the reason you appear so 
seldom," siud Count Esterhazy. ** I have heard 
your absence complained of.'* 

^ By her migesty ? " asked Count Starhemberg. 

** No, your excellency, by the emperor." 



" What did he say ? " 

" Dare I repeat his words ? " asked Esterhazy, 
appealing to the countess. She bowed her head, 
and leaned against the back of an arm-chair. 

** I was yesterday at the empress's reception. 
The emperor was so kind as to do the honors of 
the court to me. He pointed out the several 
beauties of Vienna, who were all strangers to 
me — ' But,' said he, ' the most beautiful woman 
in Austria I cannot show you, for she is not here. 
The Countess Margaret von Starhemberg has the 
beauty of Juno and Venus united.' " 

The countess said nothing; she stood with 
downcast eyes. Her cheek had paled, and her 
lips were firmly compressed together. Suddenly 
she rallied and said, with a careless laugh : 

" I wager that the empress and her ladies made 
some amiable commentary on the emperor's 
words. Come, tell me, what said the empress ? " 

" If you command me, countess, I will tell you. 
The empress added, with a sigh, '■ It is true, she is 
as beautiful as a goddess, but it is Eris whom she 
resembles.' " 

** Very witty I " exclaimed the countess, with a 
sneer. 

'* And the emperor ? " inquired the uncle. 

*' The emperor frowned at the ladies, who began 
to laugh. * Your majesty may be right,' said he, 
*but Grecian mythology has forgotten to say 
whether the fierce goddess was ever vanquished 
by love. Love tames the most turbulent of 
women.' " 

The countess uttered a sharp cry, and caught 
with both her hands at the back of the arm-chair. 
Her eyes closed, and a deadly paleness overspread 
her countenance. Her uncle hastened to put his 
arm around her, inquiring tenderly, "Dearest 
child, what ails you ? " 

She leaned for a while upon his shoulder ; then 
raising her head while deep blushes crimsoned her 
cheeks, she said, haughtily : " It is nothing. A 
sudden faintness to which I am subject" With 
an inclination of the head to Count Esterhazy, 
she continued : 

** You will be so good as not to mention this 
weakness of mine. It is purely physical, and I 
hope to conquer it in time. I am rejoiced to 
thmk that I have verified the words of the cm- 
press and have appeared before you to-day as on 
Eris. I suppose you came hither to see me out 
of curiosity." 

"No, Countess Margaret, the purport of my 
visit was any thing but curiosity. I come, with 
the sanction of your guardian, to offer you my 
hand." 

The black eyes of the countess darted fire at 
the smiling suitor. 

" You do not answer me," said he blandly. " I 
say that I have won the consent of your uncle, 
and respectfully solidt yours. It shall be the 
study of my life to make you happy ; and, per- 
haps, at some future day, my untiring devotion 
may win a return of my love. Speak, then, coun- 
tess ; say that you will be my wife." 

" Never, never ! " cried she, stretching forth her 
anns as though to ward away some ureatening 
evil. " I shall never be the wife of any man. I 
was not made for marriage, I cannot bow my will 
before that of any other fdlow-mortaL" 

" I shall not require you to do so,'* replied the 
count, as though he had now removed every ob- 
jection. "You will be in my house as you are 
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here, absolute mistress of all tbin^ and I shall 
claim nothing but the right of bemg your hum- 
blest and most devoted servant^" 

" Unhappily for you, you know not what you 
claim," exclaimed the countess angrily. **Ask 
my uncle, ask his household, and they will tell 
you that I am a tyrant, changmg my will twenty 
times an hour ; hating to<<Iay ^be thing I shall 
love to-morrow. You would aspire to be my hus- 
band, would you ? Have you no friends to warn 
you of the reeSi upon which you are running that 
poor little crazy bark of yours ? Why the xery 
people, as they see me pass, tell of my frantic 
doings ; and every child in Vienna knows that I 
beat my servants, rage about my nucleus house 
like the foul fiend, and dash through the streets 
on horseback like the Wild Huntsman." 

*' * Love tames the wildest hearts,' so says the 
emperor." 

Margaret started, and darted a fiery glance at 
his tranquil face. 

** But I do not love you, I tell you ; and it is 
useless to say another word on the subject" 

**Nay," said the count, taking her hand, *Mt is 
not useless. I beseech you, do not d6ny my 
suit." 

At this moment the door opened, and a servant 
came in with a golden tray, on which lay a let- 
ter. 

"From her majesty the empress," said the 
servant, handing it to Count Starhemberg. The 
count took the letter and went into the embrasure 
of the window, while the servant retired noise- 
lessly. 

" Countess Margaret," said Count Esterhazy, in 
an imploring voice, " once more I entreat you to 
accept me as your husband." 

She looked at him with withering contempt. 
" Have I not told you," cried she, passionately, 
*Mhat I do not love you? A man of honor 
ceases to importune a woman after such an 
avowal." 

" Aman of spirit never gives up ; he perseveres, 
in the hope that, sooner or later, he will reach 
his goaL No man has the right to expect that he 
will obtain a treasure without trouble." 

"Cant! miserable csntl" And the great 
glowing eyes that were looking with such scorn 
at the slight figure of the count, encountered 
their own image in the glass before which they 
both were standing. 

**Lookt" cried she, pointing to the mirror, 
" yonder reflection gives its answer to your suit 
Do you see that tall woman, whose head towers 
above the blond mannikin that stands beside her? 
Look at her black hair, her fiery eyes, and res- 
olute bearing 1 And now look at the littie fair- 
haired, puppet, that resembles a man about as 
much as do the statuettes on my toilet-table. 
Ah, sir count, if you were the woman and I the 
man there might be marriage between us ! But 
as it is, you would die of my violence, or I of 
your insipidity. So, excuse me." 

She made a deep courtesy and turned to leave 
the room. But she felt a touch upon her shoul- 
der, and looking back, she saw her uncle gazing at 
her with a face of great anxiety. 

*' My child," siud he, in a faltering voice, ** do 
not send Count Esterhazy so rudely away. He is 
rich, noble, and distinguished, and in every way 
worthy of my lovely niece. Do not refuse him, 
Margaret." 



"The count has recovered from his stoplddeta- 
sion, uncle ; I have told him how impossible it ia 
for me to accept his hand." 

" But, my poor child, you must try to love him. 
Tou dare not reject his offer." 

** What I / dare not reject whom I please ! ** 
cried she, in a voice shrill with passion. 

" No, you dare not. The empress commands 
you to accept the hand of Count Esterhazy. 
Here is the note I have at this moment received 
from her mijesty." 

Margaret tore the paper savagely from her 
uncle's hand. With staring eyes she read its 
contents, while her whole body trembled violent- 
ly, and her lips were bloody with the efforts she 
was making to suppress a scream. 

At last she gave it back. ** Read it," said she, 
hoarsely ; " the letters swim before my eyes." 

The count took the note and read : 

"DsAB Count Stabhembero : It is my desire 
that your niece, the Countess Margaret, shall be- 
come the wife of some honorable man. In this 
way she may hope to conquer her ungovernable 
temper, and become a reasonable woman. I have 
heard that Count Esterhazy intends to become 
her suitor, and I command her to accept his 
hand. She has led a life of wild independence, 
and it is time she were tamed by the cares, duties, 
and responsibilities of matrimony. I am both 
her empress and godmother, and I use my double 
right for her good. The marriage shall take 
place in one week, or she goes into a convent. 
That is my ultimatum. 

'* I remain yours with sentiments of esteem, 

"Maru Theresa." 



CHAPTER LXXX. 



THE BETROTHAL. 



A LONG pause ensued afrer the reading of the 
letter. The countess stood with her eyes riveted 
upon her uncle's face, as though she were waiting 
for something more. The young count watched 
her furtively, but he looked determined. 

*'You see, my child," at last sighed the old 
count, '* it is inevitable. The empress must be 
obeyed." 

** No, no ! " screamed the wretched girl, awa- 
king from her stupor, ** I will not be the wife of 
that man." 

" Then you will have to go into a convent" 

**Nol" cried she, her face suddenly lighting 
up with a flash of hope—** no, I wiU do neither. 
There is a means of rescuing me from both." 

She turned with a bewitching smile to Count 
Esterhazy, and in a voice whose softness was 
music to his ear, she addressed him : 

** In your hands lies the power to rescue me 
from a forced bridal Tou have heard that des- 
potic note frt>m the empress. Match-making is a 
monomania with Maria Theresa: it is useless, 
therefore, for me to appeal to her, for on a inies- 
tion of marriage she is inexorable. But you, 
Count Esterhazy," continued she, in tones of 
caressing melody, **you will rescue me, will you 
not ? I cannot be your wife, for I do nOt love 
you ; I cannot go into a convent, for I have no 
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piety. Go, then, to the empress, and tell her that 
yon do not wjsh to marry me. You, at least, are 
free. Refuse to accept me for your wife, and this 
miserable comedy is at an end." 

She had claspeid her little white hands, and was 
looking imploringly in his face. 

The young man shook his head. " I cannot say 
this to the empress," sidd he, quietly, " for it is 
she who sent me hither to woo you." 

^* The empress sent you hither ! " cried the 
countess, springing forward like a lioness. " You 
came not as a free suitor, but as an obedient 
slave of the empress." 

" I came at the command of the empress," said 
the young man, mildly. 

The countess burst into a loud langh. 

** That, then, was the glowing lore which you 
were describing just now ; that your tender wish 
to Utc for my happiness alon& Obedient school- 
boy I You were told to come and ask for my 
hand, and you came — for fear of being whipped. 
Oh I why am I not a man ? By the heayen above ! 
no woman should inflict upon me such con- 
tumely t " 

" It is true," said Count Esterhazy, taking no 
note of her words, ** that the empress ordered me 
hither. But since I have seen you, I need no 
prompting save that of my own heart." 

*^ Peace, fool ! nobody believes you. You had 
consented to woo me, in obedience to your des- 
potic sovereign. But you have seen me ; now you 
know with how much justice I am called * The 
Mad Oountess,' and now, surely, you have man- 
hood enough to reject a termagant like me. Go, 
then, and tell the empress that I was wilhng, but 
you were not — ^" 

" I would not thus belie you, lovely Marga- 
ret" 

** What do I cire whether you belie me or not, 
60 that I am rid of you ? " sud she, contempt- 
uously. 

^' Submit, my dear child," said the old count, 
with tears in his eyes. ** 'Us the first time in 
your life that you have been thwarted, and there- 
fore it is hard for you to succumb." 

** I will not submit I " cried Margaret, flinging 
back her head. **I will not marry this man. 
Unole, dear uncle, leave me one moment with him. 
•I have something to say that he alone must hear." 

The count withdrew at once into another room. 

" Now, sir, that we are alone, I have a secret 
to reveal — to God and to yourself. Swear by the 
memory of your mother that you will not betray 
me." 

** I swear." 

She bowed her head, as though accepting the 
oath. ** And now," said she, faltering and blush- 
ing, *' I will tell you why I can never be your 
wife. I — ^" she hesitated, and her head sank upon 
her bosom, while she stifled a sigh. " I love an- 
other," whispered she, almost inarticulately. " Yes, 
I love another. I love him with every throb of 
my heart, with all the strength of my being. My 
every breath is a prayer for him. Every wish, 
hope, and longing of my soul points to him alone. 
I would die to give him one hour of joy. Now, 
that I have made this avowal, you retract your 
suit, do you not ? You will go now to the em- 
press and say that you will not accept me for your 
wife. You give me my freedom, surely — ^you give 
it to me now." 

Count Esterhazy smiled compassionately. *'This | 



is a fable, countess, which you have invented to 
escape me. A few moments ago you said that 
you would never love." 

*^ I said that to disincline you to marry me." 

** I do not believe you," said Esterhazy, calmly. 
'* You have invented this story of your love for 
that end ; but it is a falsehood, for you are as cold 
as on icicle." 

** Oh, I wish that I were. For this love is my 
greatest misfortune. Look at me, count Does this 
seem like dissimulation ? " 

And she raised up to bis view a face, scarlet 
with blushes, and eyes filled with burning tears. 

*' No, countess," said Esterhazy, after contem- 
plating her earnestly, " I will believe the tears 
th&t glisten in your speaking eyes. But now, 
answer me one question. Your confidence gives 
me the right to ask it Is your love returned ? " 

She remained silent, as if communing with her- 
self, while every trace of color vanished from her 
cheeks. 

**No," said she, at last, with quivering lips. 
''No, he does not know it; and if he £d, he 
could not offer me his hand." 

" Then," replied Esterhazy, coolly, " your love 
is no impediment to our marriage. Cherish it, if 
you choose ; raise altars to this imknown god, and 
deck them with the brightest flowers of devotion. 
I will not inquire the name of your deity. Your 
secret is safe, even firom myself. I, on the con- 
trary, have never loved. My heart stands with 
doors and windows open, ready to receive its mis- 
tress ; and as the empress has selected you, it 
waits joyfully for you to take possession." 

The countess laid her hand upon his arm, and 
grasped it like a vice. 

" You will not recede ! " said she, hoarsely. 
" You still persist in desiring me for your wife ? " 

*' You have told me that your love is hopeless, 
therefore is mine hopeful. Perhaps one day it 
may succeed in winning yours." 

'* But you do not love me," shrieked the mad- 
dened girL " You are here by command of the 
empress." 

"And the Esterhazys have always been the 
loyal servants of the empress. Whenever she 
commands, they obey — ^were it at the cost of life 
and happiness. Allow me, then, to persevere in 
my obedience, not only to her desires, but to 
my own. I once more solicit the honor of your 
hand." 

" Woe to you if, after this, I yield I " cried 
she, with threatening gesture. " I have stooped 
to entreat you, and my prayers have been vain. 
I have withdrawn the womanly veil that con- 
cealed my heart's cherished secret, and you have 
not renounced your unmanly suit. I said that 
I did not love you. Look at me, and hear me, 
while I vow eternal hatred, should I be forced 
to give you my hand.". 

" There is but one step from hate to love. Al- 
low me to hope that you will think better of it, 
and take that step." 

A fearful cry rang from her lips, her eyes glow- 
ed like burning coids, and she raised her clinched 
hand as though she had hoped it might fell him 
to the earth. But suddenly it sank helpless to 
her side, and she looked long and searchmgly into 
Count Esterhazy's face. 

A long silence ensued. *' It is well," said she, 
at length, in clear, shrill tones. " You have chal- 
lenged me to mortal combat, and it may be that 
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you will win. But, ob, believe me wben I tell 
you tbat victory will bring you no glory I Your 
Btrengtb is not your own ; it lies in the imperial 
band of Maria Theresa. I swear to you that if 
I become your wife, my whole life shall be con- 
secrated to hatred and revenge. Count Esterhazy, 
I hold my word inviolate, whether I pledge it to 
friend or foe ; and when the blight shall fall upon 
your head that will grow out of this hour we have 
spent together, remember that had you been a 
man of honor you might have spared yourself the 
shame ! " 

Without another word she lifted her proud head, 
and, with a look of withering scorn, letl the room. 

Count Esterhazy'a eyes followed her retreating 
figure, and his plag^d brow grew troubled. " Beau- 
tiful as she is," murmured he, " it is dangerous to 
woo her. She has the beauty of Medusa. My 
heart positively seems to petrify under her glance. 
I would be more than willing to renounce the 
honor of wedding this beautiful demon, but I dare 
not refuse.*' 

And he drew out his delicate, embroidered 
handkerchief to wipe off the big drops of sweat 
that stood upon his forehead. 

"Well?" asked Count Starhemberg, opening 
the door and putting through his head 

" Pray come in," said Esterhazy, in a piteous 
tone. 

" Ah, my niece has left ! Well, I suppose that, 
as usual, she has conquered, and you release 
her ? " 

** Not at all," replied the unhappy mannikin ; 
" I still beg for the honor of her hand. The em- 
press has spoken, and I have only to obey." 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 

FBAKZ ANTONY MEBMEB. 

EoR some weeks great excitement had existed 
in ^enna. In all assemblies, coffee-houses, and 
restaurants, in the streets and on the public 
places, the topic of conversation had been the 
wonderful cures of the Suabian physician, Mesmer. 
These cures contravened all past experience, and 
set at naught all reason. Mesmer made no use 
of decoction or electuary — ^he prescribed neither 
baths nor cataplasms ; he cured his patients by 
the power of his hand and the glance of his large, 
dark eye. He breathed upon their foreheads, and 
forthwith they saw visions of far-off lands ; he 
passed the tips of his fingers over their faces, and 
pain and suffering vanished at his touch. No 
wonder that physicians denounced him as a char^ 
latan, and apothecaries reviled him as an im- 
postor. 

No wonder that the populace, so prone to be- 
lieve the marvellous, had faith in Mesmer, and 
reverenced him as a saint. Why should he not 
perform miracles with his hand, as did Moses 
with a rod, when he struck the rock? Why 
should not the power of his eye master disease, as 
once the glance of the Apostles gave speech to the 
dumb, and awakened life in the dead ? 

Mesmer, too, was an apostle — ^the apostle of a 
new faith. He bade suffering humanity turn to 
heaven for relief. "The r^ection from the 



planets," said he, " and the rays of the sun, exer^ 
else over the human system a magnetic power. 
The great remedy for disease lies in this magnetic 
power, which resides in iron and steel, and which 
has its highest and most mysterious development 
in man." 

The people believed, and sought his healing 
hand. He mastered their infirmities, and soothed 
their sufferings. But the more the world honor- 
ed and trusted him, the more bitter grew the 
hatred of the faculty. Each day brought him 
fresh blessings and fresh imprecations. The 
physicians, who, in Salzburg, had hurled Paracel' 
BUS from a rock, dared not attempt the life, of 
Mesmer ; but they persecuted him as an impostor, 
and proved, by learned and scientific deduction, 
that his system was a lying absurdity. 

Those who affected strength of mind, and re- 
fused to believe any thing except that which 
could be demonstrated by process of reasoning, 
gave in their adherence to the indignant physi- 
cians. Those, on the contrary, who bad faith in 
the mysteries of religion, were disciples of Mes- 
mer ; and they reverenced him as a prophet sent 
from heaven, to prove the supremacy of nature 
over knowledge. 

Mesmer^s fame had reached the court, and the 
empress herself became interested in his extraor- 
dinary achievements. In vain Van Swieten and 
Stork besought her to silence the audacious quack, 
who was ruining a great profession. She shook her 
head, and would have nothing to do with the feud. 

" I shall wait and see," said she. " His system 
is harmless, and I shall not fetter him. One thing 
is certain. His manipulations will never poison 
anybody, as many a regular physician^s prescrip- 
tion has done, and he shall not be molested. Ho 
has voluntarily sought an ordeal which will deter- 
mine his position before the world. If he cures 
the blindness of my little j9ro%^, Theresc, I shall 
give in my adherence with the rest ; for he who 
restores the blind to sight, holds his skill from 
above." 

This young girl was known to all Vienna. In 
her second year, after an attack of suppressed 
measles, she had become blind, and all attempts 
to restore her sight had proved unavailing. But 
if sight had been denied to her eyes, her soul was 
lit up by the inspiration of art When Theresc 
sat before the harpsichord and her dexterous 
fingers wandered over its keys — ^when, with un- 
disturbed serenity, she executed the most difficult 
music that could be written for the instrument, 
no one who saw her beautifiil eyes could have 
surmised their inutility. Her features were ex- 
pressive, and those sightless eyes seemed at times 
to brighten with joy, or to grow dim with sorrow. 
Nevertheless, Therese von Paradies was wholly 
blind ; her eyes were merely the portals of her 
soul — ^they sent forth light, but received none in 
return. 



CHAPTER LXXXII. 

THEBESB YON PABADIBS. 

ToxRXSE VON Paradies was in her room ; her 
mother stood near, for, with the assistance of & 
maid, she had just completed her daughter's toilet 
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ThereBe was elegantly dressed, and she seemed to 
enjoy her splendor although she was not permitted 
to see it 

**• Say, mother,*' said she, as the last touch had 
been given to her dress, '* of what material is my 
gown ? It feels as soft as a young girl's cheek." 

** It is satin, my child," 

"^Satin ? And the color? " 

"Whit6." 

"White!" repeated she, softly. "The color 
without color. How strange that must be I I 
shudder when I think that I shall see it before 
long." 

" Why should you shudder ? " said her mother, 
tenderly. " You should rejoice, dear child^ that 
the world, with all its beauties, is about to be- 
come known to you." 

"I do not know," replied Therese, thought- 
fiilly. " I shall enter upon a new world which 
will astonish and perchance affiight me by its 
strangeness. Now I know you all m my heart, 
but when I see you I shall no longer recognize 
you. Oh, mother, why do you wish me to be re- 
stored to sight ? I am very happy as I am." 

" Silly child, yoa will be still happier when you 
see. It is absurd for yon to dread an event which 
will add a hundredfold to your enjoyment of life." 

" And why absurd, dear mother ? Does not 
the heart of the bride, on her wedding-day, beat 
half in hope and half in fear? And is not her 
soul filled with sweet apprehension? I am a 
bride— the bride of light — and I await my lover 
to-day." 

** Ah, who knows if light will come ? " sighed the 
mother. 

" It will come, mother," said Therese, confident- 
ly. ^*I felt it yesterday, when, for a moment, 
Mesmer removed the bandage from my eyes. It 
was for a second, but I saw, and what I saw cut 
like a sharp sword athwart my eyes, and I fell, 
almost unconscious." 

"That was a ray of light — the first glance of 
your bridegroom ! " cried the mother, joyfully. 

" Then I fear that I shall never be able to bear 
his presence," replied Therese, sadly. " But tell 
me, mother, am I dressed as becomes a bride ? " 

" Yes, Therese, you arc beautifully dressed ; for 
to-day we reodve a throng of distinguished guests. 
The empress herself has sent one of her lords in 
waiting, to bear her the tidings of your restoration 
to sight. The two great doctors. Van Swieten 
and Stork, will be here to see the marvel ; and 
princes and princesses, lords and ladies, ministers 
and generals, will be around you." 

" How is my hair dressed ? " 

^ It is dressed as you like itj d la MaUfftion, 
Peftt liaa built a tower upon your head at least 
three quarters of an ell high, and above that is a 
blue rosette, with long ends." 

" It is indeed very Ugh," replied Therese, laugh- 
ii]^, " for I cannot readi it with my hands, ^t 
I have another question to ask, dear mother. 
Promise me that it shall be frankly answered." 

•• I promise." 

** Well, then, tell me, is my appearance pleas- 
ing? Hitherto every one has been kind to me 
because of my misfortune ; but when I stand upon 
equal footing with other women, do you think 
that I am pretty enough to give pleasure to my 
friends ? " 

" Tes, my dear, you are very handsome," said 
the mother, smiling lovingly at her child's sim- 



plicitly. " Your figure is graceful, your face is 
oval, your features are regular, and your brow is 
high and thoughtful. When the Ught of day 
shall be reflected from your large, dark eyes, you 
will be a beautiful woman, my daughter." 

" Thank you, dear mother, these are pleasant 
tidings," said Therese, kissing her. 

" I must leave you, dearest," said her mother, 
softly disengaging herself from Therese's arms. 
*' I have my own toilet to make, and some prepa- 
rations for our guests. I will send the maid." 

" Ko, dear mother, send no one. I need silence 
and solitude. I, too, have preparations to make 
for the heavenly guest that visits me to-day. I 
must strengthen my soul by prayer." 

She accompamed her mother to the door, kissed 
her again, and returning, seated herself at the 
harpsichord. And now from its keys came forth 
sounds of mirth and melancholy, of love and com- 
plaint, of prayers and tears. At one time she in- 
toned a hymn of joy ; then come stealing over the 
air a melody that brought tears to the eyes of the 
musician ; then it changed and swelled into a tor- 
rent of gushing harmony. 

Suddenly she paused, a tremor ran through her 
frame, and' a blush slowly mantled her cheek. 
Her hands fell, and her bosom heaved. As if 
drawn by some invisible power, she rose from her . 
instrument and went toward the door. In the 
centre of the room she stopped and pressed her 
hands upon her heart. 

" He comes," murmured she, with a smile of 
ecstasy, " he mounts the staircase, now he b in 
the corridor, his hand is upon the door." 

Yes ; the door opened so softly that the acutest 
ear covdd not have detected a sound. But Therese 
felt it, and she would have gone forward, but her 
feet were paralyzed, and she remained with out- 
stretched arms. With her heart she had seen him 
who now appeared upon the threshold. The per- 
son, whose coming had so agitated the young 
girl, was a man of scarcely forty years, of a lofty, 
imposing carriage, and of prepossessing features. 
His large, blue eyes rested upon Therese with a 
glance of power, which thrilled through every 
fibre of her being. He held out his right arm 
toward her ; then slowly lowering it, he pomted 
to the floor. Therese followed its motion and 
sank on her knees. A triumphant smile beamed 
over Mesmer's face, and he raised his hand again. 
The girl arose, and as though she had seen him 
open his arms, she darted forward and laid her 
head upon his breast 

" Mesmer, my friend, my physician," whispered 
she, softly. 

" Yes, it is I," replied Mesmer, in a rich, melo- 
dious voice. " Your heart has seen me, your eyes 
shall see me too, my child." 

He led her to a sofa and seated her gently be- 
side him. Then passing his outstretched hand 
before her, she trembled. 

" You are very much exdted to-day, Therese," 
said he, with a slight tone of disapprobation. 

" I am excited because you are so, dear fiiend," 
said the bUnd girl. "Your eyes dart beams that 
threaten to consume the world." 

"A world of ignorance and of wickedness," 
sdd he, in reply. " Yes, Therese, I will consume 
it to-day, and in its stead shall arise a supernatural 
worid ; yet one to which banished Nature shall 
return and claim her rights to man. Oh, will I 
have strength to say, * Let there be light ! ' " 
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'* Bear friend, if yoa doubt the result, do not 
expose yourself to the humiliation of failure. 
I am satisfied with my blindness, for I have a 
' world of light in my heart." 

'* No I " cried Mesmer, with energy, " the work 
is begun, it must be completed. You must see, 
Therese, or all for which I have striven will recoil 
upon my head, and bury me beneath its ruins. 
This day decides not oiUy your fate, poor child, 
but mine. To-day must Mesmer prove to the 
world that the animal magnetism, which physi- 
cians deride as quackery, savana deny as imprac- 
ticable, and the people ignorantly worship as sor- 
cery, is a golden link which binds humanity to 
heaven. To>day you shall be healed by the mag- 
netic power which binds you to me, and links us 
both to God." 

" Heal me then, dear master I " cried the girl, 
inspired by his enthusiasm. *^ Restore me to 
sight, and, in so doing, give light to those who 
cannot see your Godlike gift." 

He l^d lus hand upon her shoulder, and gazed 
earnestly in her face. "You have faith in me 
then, Therese, have you not ? " 

*' I believe in you, and I comprehend you, mas- 
ter. I know that I shall see ; and when the scales 
fall from my eyes, the light of conviction will 
dawn for others. They will then comprehend that 
there is a power in Nature stronger than the craft 
of bare human wisdom." 

" Oh, you speak my very thoughts, dear The- 
rese," said Mesmer, tenderly. " You see into my 
mind, and its perceptions find birth upon your lips. 
Let doctors sneer, and learned skeptics disbelieve, 
but the day will come when all must acknowledge 
that magnetism is truth, and all human wisdom 
lies. Physicians, though, will be its deadliest ene- 
mies, for they are travellers, who, having strayed 
from the right path, go farther and farther from 
truth, because they wUl not retrace their steps." * 

" But you will show them the path, my master, 
and the world will honor you above other men." 

** If ingratitude do not blind it to truth. It is 
bard to find daylight in the labyrinth of estab- 
lished faith. I, too, have wandered in this laby- 
rinth, but in all my divarications I sought for 
Truth. With passionate longing I called her to 
my help. Far removed from the hum of human 
imbecility, down among the solitudes of untrod- 
den forests I sought her. Here I was face to face 
with Nature, and listened for response to the 
anxious questionings of my restless heart. It 
was well for me that the trees were the only wit- 
nesses of my agitation, for my fellow-men, had 
they met, would have chained me as a madman." 

" Not I, master. I would have understood your 
noble strife." 

Mesmer pressed her hand and went on : '* Every 
occupation became distasteful to mo, every mo- 
ment dedicated to-aught else seemed to be treason 
to truth. I regretted the time which it cost me to 
translate n^y thoughts into words, and I formed the 
singular resolution of keeping sUence. For three 
months I reflected without speaking a word. At 
the end of this time a new faculty unfolded itself 
in my mind, and I began to see with rapture that 
the day of truth had dawned. I knew that hence- 
forth my life would be one long struggle against 
preconceived error ; but this did not affright me. 

* Mefimer^B own wonla. S«e ^ Franz Anton Mesmer, 
«r Snabia," by Dr. Jostinoa Kerner, p. 6dL 



So much the more did I feel the obligation rest- 
ing upon me to impart to my feUow-beings the 
gins I had recdved. I have suffered much from 
their prejudices; but most from the sneers of 
envious physicians, who, sooner than receive a 
light firomt>ther hands, would stumble in the 
night of their ignorance forever.* But my day 
of triumph is here. You, Therese, are the evan- 
gdist of my new faith, and your restored vision 
shall announce it to the world I " 

" It shall, dear master, it shall ; and against 
their will these infidels shall believe. They will 
see that we have all been blind togethei^— all but 
you, who, questioning in faith, have received your 
answer from on high. Take the bandage from 
my eyes and let me see the light of day I I trem- 
ble no longer with apprehension of its splendor 1 " 

Mesmer held- her back as she raised her hands 
to her head. ** Not yet, Therese. Your band- 
age must be removed in the presence of my en- 
emies." 

" Whom do you expect, master ? " 

" I have tola you — ^I expect my enemies. Pro- 
fessor Barth will be there to sneer at the char- 
latan who. by an invisible power, has healed the 
malady wnich his couching knife would have 
sought in vain to remove. Dqptor Ingenhaus, my 
bitter rival, will be there, to find out by what in- 
fernal magic the charlatan has cured hundreds cf 
patients pronounced by him incurable. Fathei 
Hell will be there, to see if the presence of a great 
astronomer will not affright the charlatan. Oh, 
yes I — And others will be there — ^none seeking 
knowledge, but all hoping to see me discomfited.* 

*' Do not call yourself so often by that unwor- 
thy name," said Therese sorrowfully. 

"Men call me so; I may as well accept the 
titie." 

'* Perhaps they have called you so in days gone 
by ; but from this day they will call you * Master,' 
and will crave your pardon for the obloquy they 
have heaped upon your noble head." 

** How litUe you know of the world, Therese ! 
It never pardons those who convict it of error ; 
and above all other hatred is the hatred that man- 
kind feel for their benefactors." 

" Gracious Heaven, master, if this is the world 
which is to open to my view, in mercy leave me 
to my blindness 1 " 

She stopped suddenly, and sank back upon the 
cushion of the sofa. Mesmer raised his hands and 
passed them before her forehead. 

** You are too much excited. Sleep I " 

** No, no, I do not wish to sleep," murmured 
she. 

" I command you to sleep," repeated Mesmer. 

Therese heaved a sigh; her head fell farther 
back, and her audible, regular breathing soon 
proved that sleep had come at the bidding of her 
master. 

Mesmer bent over her, and began his manipula- 
tions. He approached her lips, and opening her 
mouth, breathed into it She smiled a happy 
smile. He then raised his hands and touching the 
crown of her head described half-circles in the 
air ; then stooping over her, he again inhaled her 
breath, and breathed his own into her mouth. 

The door opened, and the mother of Therese 
came in. 



* This whole oonrenation la in Meamer's words. 8m 
Justlnas Kemer, p. 60. 
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" The guests are here," said she. 
Uesmer inclioed his head. " We are ready." 
" Ready, and Therese sleeps so soundly ? " 
** I will awake her when it is time. Where is 

my harmonicon ? " 
*'In the parlor, where you ordered it to be 

placed." 
** Let us go, then, and thence we will call The- 



•■ese. 



II 



CHAPTER LXXXni. 



THE FIHST DAT OF LIGIIT. 

The ilUe of Vienna were assembled in the 
drawing-room of Herr von Paradies. The aris- 
tocratic, the scientific, and the artistic world were 
represented ; and the empress, as before intimated, 
had sent her messenger to take notes of the ex- 
traordinary experiment which was that day to be 
tried upon the person of her young pensioner. 
At the request of Mesmer, some of the lower 
classes were there also, for it was his desire that 
the cottage as well as the palace should bear tes- 
timony to the triumph of animal magnetism oyer 
the prejudices of conventional science. 

By order of Mesmer, the room had been dark- 
ened, and heavy green curtains hung before every 
window. Seats were arranged around the room, 
in the centre of which was a space OMSCupied by a 
couch, some chairs, and a table on which lay a 
box. 

Upon this box the eyes of the spectators were 
riveted ; and Professor Barth himself, in spite of 
his arrogant bearing, felt quite as much curiosity 
as his neighbors, to see its contents. 

** You will see, Herr Kolleee," said he to one 
who sat beside him, " you wiU see that he merely 
wishes to collect this brilliant assemblage in order 
to perform an operation in their presence, and so 
make a name for himself This box of course 
contains the instruments. Wait and watch for 
the lancet that first or last ia sure to make its 
appearance." 

" What will be the use of his lancet," replied 
Herr KoUege, '* when there is nothing iq)on which 
it can operate ? The girl is irretrievably blind ; 
for ndther knife nor lancet can restore life to the 
deadened optical nerve." 

** If he attempts to use the lancet in my pres- 
ence," said the professor in a threatening tone, 
" I wiU prevent him. I shall watch him closely, 
and woe to the impostor if I surprise him at a 
trick I " 

'*The box does not contain surgical instru- 
ments," whispered the astronomer HelL ** I know 
what he has in there." 

*' What ? " asked the others eagerly. 

*' A planet, my friends. You know he is given 
to meddling with planets. I hope it is one un- 
known to science ; for if he has carried off any 
of my stars, I shall have him arrested for rob- 
bery." 

This sally caused much laughter, which was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Mesmer with Frau 
von Paradies. Without seeming to observe the 
spectators who now thronged t^e room, Mesmer 
advanced to the table where lay the box. His 



face was pale, but perfectly resolute ; and as his 
eyes were raised to meet those of the guests, each 
one felt that whatever might be the result, in 
the soul of the operator there was neither doubt 
nor fear. 

Mesmer opened the box. A breathless silence 
greeted this act Every whisper was hushed, 
every straining glance was fixed upon that m3rs- 
teriouB coffer. He seated himself before it, and 
Professor Barth whispered, **Now he is about to 
take out his instruments." 

But he was interrupted by the sound of music— 
music so exquisite that the heart of the learned 
professor himself responded to its pathos. It 
swelled and swelled until it penetrated the room 
and filled all space with its thrilUng notes. All 
present felt its power, and evecy eye was fixed 
upon the enchanter, who was swaying a multitude 
as though their emotions had been his slaves, 
and his music the voice that bade them live or 
die. 

" Ah ! " whispered the astronomer, ** you made 
a mistake of a part of speech. The man has not 
instruments, but an instrument" 

" True," replied the professor, " and your planet 
turns out to be an insignificant harmonicon." 

** And the lancet," added Ingenhaus, ** is a cork, 
with a whalebone handle." 

Mesmer played on^ and now his music seemed 
an entreaty to some mvisiblo spirit to appear and 
reveal itself to mortal eyes. At least, so it 
sounded to the ears of his listeners. They started 
— ^for responsive to the call, a tall white figure, 
whose feet seemed scarcely to touch the floor, 
glided in and stood for a moment irresolute. 
Mesmer r&ised his hand and stretching it out tow- 
ard her, she moved. Still he played on, and 
nearer and nearer she came, while the music grew 
louder and more irresistible in its pleadings. 

A movement was perceptible among the spec- 
tators. Several ladies had fainted ; their nerves 
had given way before the might of that wonderful 
music.* But no one felt dii^sed to move to as- 
sist them, for all were absorbed by the spell, and 
each one gazed in speechless expectation upon 
Mesmer and Therese. 

He still played on, but he threw up his head, 
and his laige eyes were directed toward his patient 
with a look of authority. She fdt the glance and 
trembled. Then she hastened her steps, and 
smilingly advanced until she stood close beade 
the table. He pointed to the couch, and she im- 
mediately turned toward it and sat down. 

** This is well gotten up," said Professor Barth. 
** The scene must have been rehearsed more than 
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once. 

^* If the blind are to be restored to sight by 
harmonicons," whispered Doctor Ingenhaus, **I 
shall throw my books to the winds, and become 
an itinerant musidan." 

**If planets are to be brought down by a wave 
of the hand," said HeU, '' I will break all my tel- 
esoopes, and offer my services to Mesmer as an 
amanuensis." 

The harmonicon ceased, and the censorious 
professors were forced to stop their cavilling. 

Mesmer arose, and, approaching Therese, made 
a few passes above her head. 



* It fireqaently happened that not only women, bat 
men also, iainte^ when Mesmer played on the |flaw-har* 
monioon. Jnstlnas Kemer, p. 42. 
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" My eyes bum as if they were pierced with 
red-hot daggers," said she, with an expression of 
great suffering. 

He now directed the tips of his fingers toward 
her eyes, and touched the bandage. 

" Remove the bandage, and see t *' cried he in a 
loud voice. 

Therese tore it off, and pale as death she gazed 
with wonder at the ** Master," who stood directly 
In front of her. Pointing to him, she said with 
an expression of fear and dislike : 

" Is that a man which stands before me ? *' * 

Mesmer bowed his head. Therese started back, 
excltuming, '* It is fearful I ^ But where is Mes- 
mer? Show me Mesmer I " 

'* I am he," said Mesmer, approaching her. 

She drew back and looked at him with a scru- 
tinizing expression. "I had supposed that the 
human face was radiant with Joy," said she, *' but 
this one looks like incarnate woe. Are all man- 
kind sad ? Where is my mother ? " 

Frau Ton Paradies was awaiting her daughter's 
call; she now came forward, her face beaming 
with love and joy. But Therese, instead of meet- 
ing her with equal fervor, shrank, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

" Therese, my daughter, look upon me," said 
the mother. 

" It is her voice," cried Therese, joyfully, re- 
moving her hands. Frau von Paradies stood by, 
smiling. 

" Is this my mother? " continued she, looking 
up into her face. ** Yes — ^it must be so ; those 
tearful eyes are Ml of love. Oh, mother, come 
nearer, and let me look into those loving eyes 1 " 

Her mother leaned over her, but again Therese 
recoiled. '*What a frightful thmg!" said she, 
with a look of fear. 

" What, Therese ? What is frightful ? " asked 
her mother. 

** Look at your mother, Therese," said Mesmer. 
She heard the well-beloved voice, and her hands 
fell from her eyes. 

** Now tell me, what disturbs you," said Frau 
von Paradies. 

Therese raised her hand and pointed to her 
. mother's nose. " It is that," said she. "What 
is it?" 

" It is my nose I " exclaimed her mother, laugh- 
ing, and her laugh was echoed throughout the 
room. 

*' This nose on the human face is horrible," said 
Therese. " It threatens me aa though it would 
stab my eyes." f 

" I will show you the figure of a man who threat- 
ens," said Mesmer, assuming an angry air, clinch- 
ing his fists, and advancing a few paces. 

Therese fell upon her knees with a cry. ** You 
will kill met" exclaimed she, cowering to the 
floor. 

The spectators were thunderstruck. Even Pro- 
fessor Barth yielded to the overwhelming evi- 
dence of his senses. 

" By Heaven, it is no deception I " exclaimed he. 
** She sees!" 

''Since Professor Barth is convinced, no one 
will dare dispute the fact," observed Mesmer, 
loud enough to be overheard by the professor. 



* Tberefle> own words. JastfaiiiB Eemer. pi 68. 
t These aro the exact words of Therese. JustlansKcr- 
ner, p.6a 



Barth frowned, and pretended not to hear. 
He already repented of what he had sud, and 
would have bought back his own words with a 
handful of ducats. But it was too late. Every 
one had heard him, and on every side murmuni 
of astonishment and of admiration grew into dis 
tinct applause. 

Meanwhile, Theisse was greeting her father and 
her other relatives. But she, who had always 
been so affectionate, was now embarrassed and 
cold. 

'' I knew it," said she, sadly. '' I know that 
the gift of sight would not increase my happiness. 
Imagination bad drawn your images, and I loved 
the pictures she had painted. But now that I see 
you with the eyes of flesh, my heart recoils from 
participation in the sad secrets which your care- 
worn faces reveal. Ah, I believe that love, in its 
highest sense, is known to the blind alone ! But 
where is Belio ? Let me see my dog, the faithful 
companion of my days of dependence." 

Bello had been whining at the door, and aa 
Frau von Paradies opened it, he bounded to his 
mistress, caressing her with his paws, and licking 
her hands. 

Therese bent over him, and the dog raised his 
eyes to hers. She stroked his glossy, black coat, 
and, for the first time since she had recovered hei 
sight, she smiled. 

*' This dog is more pleasing to me than man," 
said she. communing with herself. ''There is 
truth in his eyes, and his face does not terrify me, 
like those of my own race." * 

" I think we may take our leave," growled Pro- 
fessoi Barth, " the comedy is over, and the re^ 
lations and friends can applaud the author and 
the actress. I don't feel it my duty to remain for 
that purpose." 

"Nor I," added Doctor Ingenhaus, as he pre- 
pared to accompany the professor. " My head is 
in a whirl with the antics of this devilish doctor." 

"Take me with you," said Father Hea "I 
must go and look i^r my planets. I'm afraid we 
shall miss another Pleiad." 

So saying, the representatives of science took 
their leave. At the door they met Count von 
Langermann, the messenger of the empress. 

" Ah, gentlemen," said be, " you are hastem'ng 
from this enchanted spot to announce its wonders 
to the world. No one will ^^enture to doubt, 
when such learned professors have seen and be- 
lieved. I myself am on my way to apprise the 
empress of Mesmer's success." 

" Pray inform the empress, also, that we have 
seen an admirable comedy, count," said Barth, 
with a sneer. 

"A comedy!" echoed the count. "It is a 
marvellous reality. Yourself confessed it, profes> 
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sor. 

" A careless word, prematurely uttered, is not 
to be accepted as evidence," growled Barth. 

" Such astounding things demand time for con- 
sideration. They may be optical delusions," added 
Ingenhaus. 

" Ah, gentiemen, the fact is a stubborn one," 
laughed Count Langermann. " Therese von Par 
adies has recovered her sight without couching- 
knife or lancet, and I shall certainly convey the 
news of the miracle to the empress." 

"What shall we do?" asked the astronomer 

* Therese^s own words. Jastiiins Kemer, p. 68. 
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of his oompeen, as Count Langermann bowed and 
left than. 

Professor Barth answered nothing. 

^ We must devise something to prop up sci- 
enoe, or she will £bJ1 upon our heads and crush us 
to death/* said Ingenhaus. 

" What are we to do ? '' repeated Barth, elowlj, 
as after an embarrassing silence, the three had 
walked some distance together down the street 
^' I will tell you what we must do. Treat the whole 
thing as a farce, and maintain, In the face of all 
opposition, that Therese Ton Paiadies is still 
blind." 

^' But, my honored finend, unhappily for us all, 
you have made this impracticable by your awk- 
ward enthusiasm.** 

" I spoke ironically, and the ass mistook sar- 
casm for conyiction.** 

" Yes, and so did everybody else,*' sighed Hell. 
" Tou will find it difficult to convince the world 
that you were not in earnest** 

'* Perhaps to- day and to-morrow I may fail to 
convince the world, but the day after it will 
begin to reason and to doubt. If we do not op- 
pose this quack with a strong phalanx of learned 
men, we shall all be sneered at for our previous 
incredulity. Now I adhere to my text Therese 
von Paradies is blind^ and no one shall prove to 
me that she can see. Come to my study, and let 
us talk this provoking matter over.** 

Meanwhile, Therese was receiving the oongrat- 
ulationa of her friends. She giued at their 
unknown faces with a melancholy smile, and 
frowned when it was said to her, ** This is the 
friend whom you love so much ** — ** This is the 
relative whose society has always been so agreeable 
to you.*' 

Then she closed her eyes, and said they were 
weary. ** Let me hear your voices, and so accus- 
tom myself to your strange countenances," said 
she. ** Speak, dear friends ; I would rather know 
you with the heart than with these deceiving 
eyes." 

Suddenly, as one of her female companions 
came up to greet her, Therese burst into a merry 
laugh. *^ What absurd thing is that growing out 
of your head ? ** asked she. 

** Why, that is the eoijfure, which you like the 
best," replied her mother. ^' It is a anffure d la 

Therese raised her hands to her own head. 
** True, the very same towering absurdity. I 
never will wear it again, mother." 

"It is very fashionable, and you will become 
accustomed to it" 

"No, I shall never be reconciled to such a cari- 
cature. Now that I can choose for mysdf, I shall 
attend less to fashion than to fitness in my dress. 
But I have seen mankind — ^let me see nature and 
heaven. Mesmer, may I look upon the skies ? " 

" Come, my child, and we will try if your eyes 
can bear the full l^ht of day," replied Mesmer, 
fondly, and taking her arm he led her toward the 
window. 

But Therese, usually so firm in her tread, took 
short, uncertain steps, and seemed afraid to ad- 
vance. 

"Gracious Heaven!" exclaimed she, dinging 
anxiously to Mesmer, " see how the windows come 
toward us I We shall be crushed to death ! " 

" No, Therese ; it is we who advance, not they. 
You wUl soon acquire a practical knowledge of 



the laws of optics, and learn to calculate distances 
and sizes as well as the rest of us." 

"But what is this?" cried she, as they ap- 
proached the tall mirror that was placed between 
the windows. 

" That is a mirror.** 

" And who is that man who is so like yourself? ** 

" That is only the reflection of my person in the 
mirror.** 

"And who is that ridiculous being with the 
coiffwrt d la MaHgnon ? ** 

" That is yoursell** 

"II" exclaimed she, quickly advancing to the 
mirror. But suddenly she retreated in alarm. 
" Gracious Heaven ! it comes so fast that it will 
throw me down." Then she stopped for a moment 
and laugh^. "See,** said she, "the girl is as 
cowardly as myself. The farther I step back the 
farther she retreats also.'* 

" All this is an optical delusion, Therese. The 
girl is nothing but a reflection, a picture of yourself 
in the mirror." 

"True, I foigot You told me that just now," 
replied Therese, drawing her hand wearily across 
her forehead. " Well, let me contemplate myself. 
This, then, is my likeness," said she, musing. 
"My mother was mistaken. This face is not 
handsome. It is weary and soulless. Come, 
master, I have enough of it — ^let me see the 
heavens.*' 

" Wait until I draw the curtain to see whether 
you are able to bear the full light of day." 

The curtain was lifted, and Therese, giving a 
scream, hid her eyes. 

" Oh, it cuts like the point of a dagger 1 " cried 
she. 

I thought so ; you will have to become gradual- 
ly accustomed to it You shall see the sky this 
evening. But now you must suffer me to bind op, 
your eyes, for they must have rest** * 



onAPTER Lxxxrv. 

DIPLOMATIC BTBATEGT. 

Th« Emperor Joseph was in his cabinet, en- 
gaged in looking over the letters and documents 
of the day, when a page announced his highness 
Prince Kaunitz. Joseph waved his hand in 
token of consent, and when the prince appeared 
at the door, rose to meet him as he entered the 
room. 

" It must be business of state that brings your 
highness to my study at this early hour," said the 
emperor. 

" It is indeed, sire,** said Kaunitz, taking the 
chair which Joseph himself had just placed 
for him. 

" And it must be a day of rejoidng wit^ you, 
prince, for I see that you wear every order with 
which you have been decorated by every court in 
Europe. What does this display signify? " 

" It signifies, sire, that the day has come, which 
I have awaited for twenty years, the day for which 

* The description of Thereae^s imprcselona, and tiie 
words she used upon the reoovery of her sight fti^ not 
imaginary. Thov are all oited bf JnstinaB Kerncr, and 
were related to him by her own fiither. 
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I have Bohemed and toiled, and which for me 
Bhall he the proudest day of my life. I go out to 
battle, and if I am to be victorious, your majesty 
must come to my assistance." 

*' Is it a dud with the empress, in which I am 
to be your second ? I thank you for the honor, 
but you know that I have no influence with my 
lady mother. I am an emperor without a sceptre. 
But tell me, Kaunitz, what is the cause of the 
trouble?" 

** You know it, sire, and I haye come to prove 
to you that I am a man of my word, and keep my 
promises." 

"I do not remember that you ever promised 
mc any thing." 

*^ But I do. I remember a day on which my 
voung emperor came to me to complain of a wrong 
Which had been inflicted upon him at court" 

"Marianne!" exclaimed the emperor, with a 
sigh. *^ Yes, yes, the day on which I lost sight 
of her'forever," 

** Yes, sire. The emperor, worthy of his high 
vocation, relinquished the girl who had found 
favor in his eyes, and for this sacrifice I promised 
him ray loyal friendship. Three objects formed 
the ties that bound us together on that day. Does 
your majesty remember ? " 

" Yes. You promised to place Austria at the 
head of European affidrs ; you have done so. You 
promised indemnity for Silesia ; we have it in our 
recent acquisitions in Poland." 

" I promised also to crush the priesthood, and 
to ruin the Jesuits," cried Kaunitz, exultingly, 
*^and I am here to fulfil my promise. The hour has 
come ; for I am on my way to obtain the consent 
of the empress to the banishment of the Jesuits 
from Austria." 

" You never will obtain it Attachment to the 
Order of Jesus is an inheritance with the house of 
Hapsburg; and my mother styles me a degenerate 
son because I do not participate in the feeling." 

" We will find means to alienate the empress," 
said Kaunitz, quietly. 

** I hope so, but I doubt it Tdl me what I am 
to do, and I am ready to make another charge 
against them." 

Prince Kaunitz opened his pocket-book, and 
took thence a letter which he handed to the em- 
peror. 

** Will your majesty have the goodness to hand 
this to the empress ¥ It is a better from Carlos III., 
in which he earnestly requests his illustrious kins- 
woman to give protection no longer tO the Jesuits, 
whom he has driven from Spain." 

^'Indeed?" said the emperor, smiling. **If 
that is all, the Spanish ambassador might have 
delivered it quite as well as L" 

** No, sire, that is not all. It was the King of 
Spain's request that your majesty should deliver 
the letter, and sustain it by every ai-gument which 
your weU-known enmity to the Jesuits might 
suggest" 

** I |m more than willing to undertake it ; but 
to-day, as ever, my representations to the empress 
will be vain." 

" Do your best, sire, and I will come to your 
relief with a reserved force, which will do good 
service. Only allow me to request that you will 
not quit the empress until the reserve comes up." 

** Then the parts we are to play are distributed 
and learned by heart ? " 

" Just so ; and Heaven be propitious, that the 



scenery may work well, and the actors may know 
their cue I " 

" We have accomplices, then f " 

" I shall be accompanied by the papal nundo, 
and if your majesty permits me, I will go for him 
at once. In half an hour I shall come to the 
rescue." 

"Go, then, and I fly to the empress," cried 
Joseph, with exultation. 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

DOUINTTS AO BEDEMFTOB N08TEB. 

True to their agreement, the emperor sought 
an interview with his mother. Not enjoying, hko 
her prime minister, the privilege of entering the 
empress's presence without formal leave, Joseph 
was always obliged to wait in her anteroom until 
the chamberlain returned with her majesty's 
answer. To-day the empress was propitious, and 
gave word for her son to be admitted to her 
private cabinet at once. That he miglit enter 
promptly upon the object of his visit, the emperor 
open^ the interview by handing the letter of the 
King of Spain, and requesting her majesty to read 
it in his presence. 

The empress, surprised at the urgency of the 
demand, sat before her escriioire and read the 
missive of her royal relative ; while her son, with 
folded arms, stood near a window, and scrutinized 
her countenance. 

He saw how gradually her expression lowered, 
until heavy folds corrugated her brow, and deep 
heavings agitated her chest 

"Those are the sea-gulls that announce the 
coming storm," said he, to himself. " I must be on 
my guard lest I be engidfed in the foaming waves." 

As if she had guessed his thoughts, Maria 
Theresa raised her eyes from the letter, and dart- 
ed a look of displeasure at her son. 

" Is the emperor aware of the contents of tiiis 
letter ? " asked she. 

" I believe so, your majesty," replied he, com- 
ing forward and bowing. "It is an urgent 
request on the part of the King of Spain, to have 
the Jesuits removed from Austria." 

" Nothing less," cried the empress, indignantly. 
" He expects me to assimie all his enmity toward 
the Jesuits, and urges it in a most unseemly 
manner. Doubtless, he requested your mfgesty 
to present his letter in person, because it is weU 
known that in this, as in all other things, your 
opinions are at variance with those of your mother. 
I presume this is a new tilt against my predilec- 
tions, like that in which you overthrew me but a 
few weeks dnce, when I signed the act that ruined 
Poland. Speak out Are you not here to sustahi 
the King of Spain?" 

" I am, your majesty," cried Joseph, reddening. 
" I would do as the King of Spain has done. I 
would importune you until the power of the 
Jesuits is crushed in Austria, as it has been crush- 
ed in France and in Spain." 

"You will not succeed!" cried the empress, 
trying to control her rising anger. " I make no 
protest against the action of the kings of France, 
Spain, or Portugal, for I presume that they have de> 
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cided acoordmg to thdr convictioiis ; but in Aus- 
tria the Jesuits deserre all praise for their Gili^t- 
ened piety, and their existence is so essential to 
the well-being of the people, that I shall sustun 
and protect them as long as I live.'' * 

'^Then,'' cried Joseph, passionately, ''Austria 
18 lost If I were capable of hate, I should hate 
these Jesuits, who, propagating the senile vagaries 
of an old Spanish dotu^ have sought to govern 
the souls of men, and have striven for nothing on 
earth or in heaven save the extension of their 
own influence and authority.'' 

" It appears to me that my son has no reason 
to lament ^e softness of his own heart," replied 
Haria Theresa, bitterly. '*If he were absolute 
sovereign here, the Jesuits would be exiled to- 
morrow ; and the King of Prussia, for whom he 
entertains such unbounded admiration, would be 
the first one to offer them shelter. I will answer 
your vituperation, my son, by reading to you a 
letter written by Frederick to his agent in Rome. 
It relates to the rumor now afloat that the pope 
b about to disperse the holy brotherhood. I 
have just received a copy of it from Italy, and 
it rejoices me to be able to lay it before you. 
Hear your demi-god." 

The empress took a paper from her eteritoire, 
and unfolding it, read aloud : 

** Announce disdnctly, but without bravado, that 
as regards the Jesuits, I am resolved to uphold 
them for the future, as I have done hitherto. 
Seek a fitting opportunity to conununicate my 
sentiments on the subject to the pope. I have 
guaranteed free exercise of religion to my subjects 
in Silesia. I have never known a priesthood wor- 
thier of esteem than tha Jesuits. Add to this, 
that as I am an infidel, the pope cannot dispense 
me firom the obligation of performing my duty as 
an honorable man and an upright sovereign. 

" FfiSDSRICK." • 

'* Well," asked the empress, as she folded the 
letter, ** shall the infidel shame the Christian? 
Would you seriously ask of me to be less clement 
to the priesthood than a Protestant prince? 
Never, never shall it be said that Maria Theresa 
was ungrateful to the noble brotherhood who are 
the bulwarks of order and of legitimate authority." 

Joseph was .about to make an angry retort, 
when the door opened and a page announced, 
with great formality : 

**His highness Prince Eaunitz, and his emi- 
nence the papal nuncio, Monsignore Garampi." 

The two ministers followed close upon die an- 
nouncement, and the nundo was received by the 
empress with a beaming smile. 

"I am curious to know what has brought 
Prince Kaunitz and the papal nuncio together," 
said she. ** It is unusual to see the prime minis- 
ter of Austria in the company of churchmen. It 
must, therefore, be something significant which 
has united church and state tcnlay." 

" Your m^esty is right," replied Kaunitz, " the 
visit of the nuncio is so significant for Austria, 
that the visit of your majesty's minister in his 
company was imperative." 

"Your eminence comes to speak of state af- 
fiiirs ? " inquired the empress, surprised. 

* Peter Philip WuU; ** General History of tho Jesuits," 
vol iv., p. 68. 



The nuncio drew from his robe a parchment 
to which was afllxed a ribbon with the papal seal 

*' His holiness instructed me to read this docu- 
ment to your apostolic majesty," said Monsignore 
Garampi, with a respectful inclination of the head. 
" Will your majesty allow me ? " 

" Certainly," said the empress, leaning forward 
to listen. 

The nuncio then unfolded the parchment, and 
amid the breathless attention of all present, read 
the celebrated document, which in history bears 
the name of its first words: ^' Dominua ae Re- 
demptor Notier:' This letter stated that in all 
ages the pope had claimed the right to found re- 
ligious onlers or to abolish them. It cited Greg- 
ory, who had abolished the order of the Mendicant 
Friars ; and Clement V., who had suppressed that 
of the Templars. It then referred to the Society 
of the Brotherhood of Jesus. It stated that this 
society had hitherto been sustained and fos- 
tered by the papal see, on account of its signal 
usefulness and the eminent piety of its members. 
But of late, the brotherhood had manifested a 
spirit of contentiousness amongst themselves, as 
well as toward other orders, organizations, and 
universities; and had thereby &llen under the 
displeasure of the princes from whom they had 
received encouragement and protection. 

When the nuncio had read thus far, he paused 
and raised his eyes to the face of the empress. It 
was very pale and agitated, while the countenance 
of the emperor, on the contrary, was flushed with 
triumph. Joseph tried to meet the glance of 
Prince Kavnitz's eye, but it was blank as ever ; 
sometimes fixed vacantly upon the nuncio, and 
then turning with cold indifference toward the 
speaking countenances of the devoted friend and 
inveterate enemy of the Order of Jesus. 

" Go on, your eminence," at length faltered the 
empress. 

The nuncio bowed and continued in an audible 
voice : " Seeing that between the Holy See and the 
kings of France, Spain, Portugal, and the Sicilies, 
misunderstandings have arisen which are attribu- 
table to the infiuence of the Order of Jesus ; see- 
ing that the society at this present time has ceased 
to bear the rich fruits of its past usefulness ; the 
pope, after conscientious deliberation, has re- 
solved, in the fulness of his apostolic right, to 
suppress the brotherhood." 

A loud cry burst from the lips of the empress, 
as overwhelmed by these bitter tidings she cov- 
ered her face with her hands. The emperor ap- 
proached as though ho wished to address her, but 
she waved him off impatiently. 

"Away, Joseph!" said she; "I will listen 
neither to your condolence nor to your exultaiion. 
Let me advise you, too, to moderate your trans- 
ports, for this is Austrian soil, and no one reigns 
in Austria bat Maria Theresa. The Jesuits have 
been a blessing to mankind ; they have instructed 
our youth, and have been the guardians of all 
knowledge ; they have encouraged the arts and 
sciences, and have disseminated the Chiistian 
faith in every part of the world. They have 
been the true and loyal friends of my house ; and 
in their day of adversity, though I may not de- 
fend them against their ecclesiasticDl superiors, I 
will protect them against miUice and insult." 

Thus spoke the generous and true-hearted 
Maria Theresa ; but her efforts to sustain the Jes* 
uits^as an organized brotherhood, were fruitless. 
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They were an ecclesiastic fraternity, and as such, 
their existence was beyond the reach of ciyil 
authority. As individuals, they were her subjects ; 
but as a society, they were amenable to the laws 
of the Church, and by that code alone, they stood 
or fell. 

Bravely she struggled ; but the earnest repre- 
sentations of the nuncio, the sharp, cutting argor 
ments of Eaunitz, and her own reluctance to 
come to a rupture with the pope in a matter es- 
sentially within ecclesiastical jurisdiction, all 
these things united, bore down her opposition ; 
and with the same reluctance as she had felt in ao- 
quiescing to the partition of Pohmd, she consented 
to the suppression of the Society of Jesus. 

**Comc hither, my son,'' said the empress, 
reaching her hand to Joseph. '* Since I have seen 
fit to give my consent to this thing, I have nothing 
wherewith to reproach you. As co-r^ent I hope 
that what I am about to say will obtam your 
approbation. Monsignore, you have read to me 
the order of his holiness, Clement XIY., for the 
suppression of the Jesuits. For my part, nothing 
would ever have induced me to expel them irom 
my dominions. But since his holiness sees fit to 
do so, I feel it to be my duty, as a true daughter 
of the Church, to allow the order to be put into 
execution.* Acquaint his holiness with my de- 
cision, and remain a few moments that you may 
witness the promptitude with which his IntentionB 
shall be carried out." 

She sat down to her escritoire^ and tracing a 
few lines upon a piece of paper, handed it to 
Prince Kaunitz. 

" Prince," said she, " here is the order, which, 
in accordance to strict form, must be in my own 
handwriting. Take it to Cardinal Migazzi. Let 
him carry out the intentions of the pope, and him- 
self perform the funeral rites of the devoted 
Sons of Jesus." 

She turned away her head, that none might see 
the tears which were streaming from her eyes. 
Then rising from her seat, she crossed the room. 
Those who had brought this grief upon her, 
watched her noble form, and as they saw how 
her step faltered, they exchanged silent glances 
of sympathy. When she reached the door, she 
turned, and then they saw her pale, sad face and 
tearful eyes. 

*^ When the cardinal visits the College of the 
Jesuits to read the papal order, let an imperial 
eommissarius accompany him," said Maria The- 
resa in an imperative tone. *' Immediately after 
its promulgation, he shall promise to the Jesuits 
my imperial favor and protection, if they submit 
to the will of the pope as becomes true servants 
of God and of the Church. It shall also be ex- 
acted that the proceedings agamst the Order of 
Jesus shall be conducted with lenity and due re- 
spect ; and for the future, I shall never suffer any 
member of the society to be treated with con- 
tumely or scorn." f 

She bowed her lofly head, and withdrew. 

Complete silence followed the disappearance of 
the empress. Ko one dared to violate the sig- 
nificance of the moment by a word. The nuncio 
bowed low to the emperor and retired; but as 



* Tho empress's own words. Gross-Hoffiogor, voL 1., 

t The empresses words. Adam Wolf. *' Maria The- 
resa,*" p. 482L , 



Kaunitz was about to follow, Joseph came hastily 
forward and clasped him in his arms. 

" I thank you," whispered he. " You have f\il- 
filled your pledges, and Austria is free. My obli- 
gations to you are for life I " 

The two ministers then went down together to 
the great palace gate, where their state-carriages 
awaited them. 

Prince Eaunitz greeted the nuncio with another 
silent bow ; and shrinking from the blasts of a 
mild September day, * wrapped himself up in six 
cloaks, and sealed up bis mouth with a huge muff 
of sables. He then stepped into his carriage, and 
drove off. Once safe and alone within bis ex- 
hausted receiver, he dropped his muff for a mo- 
ment, and, wonderful to relate — ^!ic smiled. 

**Let things shape themselves as they will," 
said he, thoughtfully. ** I am absolute master of 
Austria. Whether the sovereign be called Maria 
Theresa, or Joseph, it is all one to me. Both feel 
my worth, and both have vowed to me eternal 
gratitude. Poland has fallen — ^the Jesuits are 
dispersed ; but Eaunitz is steadfast, for he is the 
pillar upon which the imperial house leans for 
support 1 " 

Four weeks after the publication of the papal 
order by Cardinal Migazzi, the great doors of the 
Jesuit College were opened, and forth from its 
portals came the brotherhood of the Order of 
Jesus. 

Led by their superior, all in their long black 
cassocks, with rosaries hanging at their blue 
girdles, they left the familiar home, which had 
been theirs for a hundred years. Each one car- 
ried in his hands his Bible and breviary. The 
faces of the brothers were pale and unspeakably 
sad, and theur lips were compressed as though to 
thrust back the misery that was surging within 
their hearts. 

The multitude were mute as they. Not a word, 
whether of sympathy or of animosity, greeted the 
silent procession. On went the noiseless, spectre- 
like train, until it reached the market-place. There 
the superior stopped, and the brothers gathered 
around him in one vast circle. 

He uncovered his head, and all followed his ex- 
ample. All bowed their heads in prayer to God 
who had willed that this great humiliation should 
befall them. In one last petition to Heaven for 
resignation, they bade adieu to their glorious past 
with its glorious memories ; and the people, over-' 
come by the simple sublimity of the scene, fell 
upon their knees and wept, repeatinjr, while they 
wept, the prayers which they had learned from 
the teachers with whom they were parting forever. 

The prayer was ended, and now the superior 
went from brother to brother, taking the hand of 
each one. And every man faltered a blessing, 
which their chief returned. So he went from one 
to another, until he had greeted them all ; then 
passing from the crowd, with a Jesuit on cither 
side, he disappeared. 

So ended the dispersion of the Order of Jesus, 
whom the whole world believed to be crushed 
forever. But they knew better ; for, as crowding 
around their chi^, they had whispered: *' Shall 
we ever be a brotherhood again ? " he bad returned 
the pressure of their friendly hands, and had re- 
plied with prophetic fervor : 



* The papal order was promulgated in Tleona on Sep- 
tember 10, 1T7& 
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**Te9; whenever it is God's will to reinstate 
OS. Wait patiently for the hour. It wiU surely 
come ; for Loyola's order, like the soul, is immor 
tall" 



CHAPTER LXXXVI. 



HSABT-8TBT7GOLES. 



The week of delay which the empress had 
granted to the Countess Margaret had passed 
away, and the ere of her bridal had dawned. 
During those eight eventful days the countess had 
been more fitful than ever, and her uncle's house- 
hold had suffered accordingly. 

** She will take her life," whispered the servants 
among themselves, as each day, Uke a pale spectre, 
she glided through the house, to mount her wild 
Arabian. The two footmen who accompanied her 
on these occasions, told how she galloped so 
madly that they could scarcely keep pace with 
her ; and then suddenly checked her horse, and 
with her head bent over its neck, remained mo- 
tionless and wept 

Once the emperor had surprised her in tears, 
and when she became aware of bis presence, she 
started off on a mad run and left him far behind. 
This occurred twice ; but the third time the em- 
peror came upon her so quicldy, that before she 
had time to fly, he had grasped her rein. The 
footmen declared that they had never heard such 
a cry as she gave; and they thought that the 
emperor would be highly offended. But he only 
laughed, and said : 

**Now, countess, you are my prisoner; and I 
shall not allow my beautiful Amazon to go, until 
she has told me why we never see her at court." 

The countess turned so pale that her servants 
thought she would fall from her horse, and the 
emperor cried out : *'Good Heaven! what is the 
matter with you?" 

She broke into a loud laugh, and striking her 
horse with the whip, tried to gallop off again. But 
the emperor put spurs to his horse, and the two 
dashed on together. Neck and neck they ran; 
the countess lashmg her Arabian until he made 
wild leaps into the air, the emperor urging his 
Barb with whip and spur, until his flanks were 
white with foam. At last he came so near, that 
he made a grasp at her rein and caught it, ezclahn- 
ing, with a merry laugh : 

'* Caught again 1 " 

The countess turned around with eyes that 
darted lightning. 

^ Vniy do you laugh so immoderately f " said 
she. 

** Because we are enactine such a ddightfully 
comio scene. But do not look so angry ; your 
bright eyes are on fire, and they make a man*s 
heart boil over. Answer my question, and I re* 
store you to freedom. Why do you shun me, and 
why do you never come to court ? " 

Now the pale cheeks flushed, and the voice was 
subdued until its tones were like plaintive music. 
" Sre, I do not visit the court, because I am a 
poor, tCnhappy creature, unfitted for society, and 
because no one misses me there." 

** And why do you fly from me as if I were 
Lucifer, the son of the morning?" 

IS 



" Ah, your majesty, grief flies from the light of 
day, and seeks the cover of friendly night I And 
now, free my horse, if you would not have me fall 
dead at your feet I " 

Again she turned pale, and trembled from head 
to foot. When the emperor saw this, he loosed 
her rein, and bowing to her saddle-bow, galloped 
away out of sight. The countess turned her 
horse's head, and went slowly home. 

All this Count Starhemberg learned from the 
footmen, for never a word had his niece spoken to 
him since the unhappy day of Count Esterhazy's 
visit. To say the truth, the old man was not 
sorry that her sorrow had taken the shape of taci- 
turnity ; for her pale cheeks and glaring eyes af- 
frighted him ; and he hugged himself close in his 
short-lived security, as each day she declhied to 
appear at table, and was served in the sohtude of 
her own room. 

She was served; but her food returned un- 
touched. Neidier did she seem to sleep ; for at 
all times of the night she could be heai^ pacing 
her room. Then she would mt for hours before 
her piano ; and, although her playing and singing 
had been equally renowned, her uncle had never 
suspected the genius that had lain concealed in 
the touch of her hands and the sound of her voice. 
It was no longer the " fierce countess," whose 
dashing execution had distanced all gentler rivals; 
it was a timid maiden, whose first love was finding 
utterance in entrancing melody. On the night 
following her last encounter with the emperor, 
the music became more passionate in its character. 
It was less tender, but far more sad ; and oilen it 
ceased, because the musidan stopped to weep. 

Her uncle he^rd her sob, and following the im- 
pulse of his affection and compassion, he opened 
the room, and came softly in. 

He called her, and she raised her head. The 
light from the wax-candles that stood on the harp- 
sichord fell directly upon her fkce, which was be- 
dewed with tears. Her uncle's entrance seemed 
ndther to have surprised nor irritated her. With 
an expression of indescribable woe she nzerely 
murmured : 

** See, uncle, to what the empress has reduced 
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me. 

Her unde took her in his arms, and, like a 
weary child, she leaned her head upon his shoul- 
der. Suddenly she started, and disengaging her- 
self, she stood before him, and took his hands in 
hers. ^ Oh, is it inevitable ? Must I hovr my head 
like a slave to this marriage, while my heart pro- 
cli^ms an eternal no 1 " 

The old count wiped bis eyes. " I fear there u» 
no hope, my child. I have done all that I could." 

** What have you done ? " 

^ I first appealed to Count Esterhazy ; but he 
declared himself to be too intoxicated by your 
beauty to resign you. I then tried to interest 
some of our friends at court ; but no one dared 
to intercede for my darling. The empress has 
recdved a severe blow in the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, and no one has the courage to come 
between her and her mania for match-making. 
I then appealed to her majesty myself; but in 
vain. Her only answer was this : * Tou were to 
marry the count, or go into a convent.' She 
added, that to-morrow every thing would be pre- 
pared in the court chapd for your marria^; 
that she, herself would honor you by giving you 
I away ; and that, if you did not come punctually,. 
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when the imperial state coach was sent for you, 
she would have you taken mstead to a convent." 

^* Is that all ? " asked she, with a painful blush. 

" No, Margaret. I saw the emperor also." 

" What said he ? " asked the countess, m a 
hoarse voice, pressing so heavily upon the old^ 
man's shoulder, that he could scarcely stand* 
under the weight of her hands. " Word for word, 
tell me what he said." 

"I will tell you. The emperor said: *Dear 
count, no one would serve you sooner than I. 
But as regards her mania for marrying people, 
the empress is inflexible. And, indeed, it seems 
to me that she has chosen admirably for your 
beautiful niece. Count Esterhazy is young, hand- 
some, immensely rich, and a favorite at court. 
Tou will see, dear count, that she will end by 
making him an affectionate and obedient wife ; 
for a young girl's hate is very oflen nothing but 
concealed love.' Those were the emperor's words, 
my dear. I protested against his interpretation 
of your dislike to Count Esterhazy — but in vain." 

To this, Margaret replied not a word. Her 
hands had gradually fallen from her uncle's 
shoulders, until they hung listless at her side. 
Her graceful head was bowed down by the sharp 
stroke of the humiliation which had just stricken 
her, and her whole attitude was that of hope- 
less disconsolation. 

After a few moments she threw back her head 
with wild defiance. " He will find that he is a 
false prophet," exclaimed she, with a laugh of 
scorn. ** I promise him that." 

** But, my dear gttl— -" began Count Starhemberg. 

" Will you, too. Insult me with prophecies of 
my future obedience to this fine young man ? Do 
you, too, wish to prove to me that I am a for- 
tunate — ^" 

" My child, I wish nothing of the sort." 

'^ Then what means the * but ' ? Does it mean 
that I am to be consoled by the splendor that 
is to attend this— execution ? Does it mean that 
my maidenly blushes-^the blushes that betray 
my secret love — are to be hidden by a veil of 
priceless lace? Does it mean that the chains, 
with which your peerless empress will fetter my 
arms, are to be of gold, secured with diamonds ? 
Have you taken care to provide the myrtle- 
wreath, the emblem of love, wherewith to deck 
the bride's brow ? God I God 1 May some 
imperial daughter of this woman suffer worse 
than death for this I " 

The count shuddered, and left the room. He 
had not dared to say that, in truth, her bridal- 
dress was all that she had described. It had .ill 
been chosen. The rich robe, the costly veil, the 
golden bracelets, the glittering diamonds, even 
tiie myrtle-wreath, the emblem of the humble as 
well as the high4)om bride — all were there, 
awaiting the morrow. 



CHAPTER LXXXVn. 



THE FOBOED BUfDAL. 

Tbk ceremony was to take place at eleven 
o'clock. The imperial carriage of state was at 
the door ; and behind it stood the gilded coaches 
of Counts Esterhazy and Starhemberg. The for- 



mer had been awaiting the appearance of his 
bride for two hours ; but to all his tender mes* 
sages she had curtly replied that she would 
come when she was ready. 

** I fear she will play us some dreadful trick,'* 
sighed the old count 

**My dear count," returned Esterhazy, ^^no 
man would be so presuming as to thwart the em- 
press." 

** Perhaps not — but my niece has more charac- 
ter than some men." 

" What have I done for her to scorn me as she 
does I" cried tlie unhappy little bridegroom. 

*' You have opposed her, that is all My niece 
is an Amazon, and cannot bear to give up her 
heart at another's will. Had she been left free, it 
might have been oUierwise." 

*'Do you really thmk she will come to love 
me ? " asked Esterhazy, surveying his diminutive 
comeliness in the mirror opposite. 

" I am quite syre of it, and so is the emperor. 
Take courage, then; bear with her whims fox 
a while ; they are nothing but harmless summex 
lightnings. Do not heed the storm ; think of the 
flowers that will spring up to beautify your life, 
when the showers of her tears shall have passed 
away." 

** Oh, I will be patient She shall exhaust her- 
self." 

Here the door opened, and the countess's maid 
entered with a request that Count Esterhazy would 
follow her to her lady's apartment. 

The count kissed his hand to Count Starhem- 
berg and hurried away. When he entered the 
countess's sitting-room, she was standing in all 
the pride of her bridal attire, and seemed more 
transcendently beautiful than ever. The court- 
dress, with its long trail, heightened the elegance 
of her figure, and the silver-spotted veil, that fell 
to her feet, enveloped her like a white evening 
doud. 

But how little did her face accord with this 
superb festive dress! Her cheek was deadly 
pale ; her exquisite mouth was writhing with an* 
guish, and her great, glowing eyes darted glances 
of fiery hatred. 

^^You really have the courage to persevere, 
Count Esterhazy ? You will perpetrate the crime 
of marriage wiUi me ? " 

" When a man opens his arms to receive the 
most enchanting woman that ever was sent on 
earth, do you call that a crime f " said Esterhazy, 
tenderly. 

An impatient shrug was the answer to this at- 
tempt at gallantry. 

"Have I not told you that you would earn 
nothing for your reward but my hatred f In the 
despair of my heart, have I not told you that I 
love another man ? Oh, you have come to tell 
me that you spare me the sacrifice — ^have you not? 
You will not force a helpless girl to marry you, 
who does so only to escape a convent — will you ? 
Oh, tell me that you have summoned manliness 
enough to resist the empress, and to give me my 
freedom I " 

** I have summoned manliness enough to resist 
ifou ; and bearing your anger, I am resolved to 
take the bewitchiog woman to wife whom my gen- 
erous empress has selected for m&" 

** You are a contemptible coward I " cried she. 

"I forgive you the epithet, because I am in 
love," replied he, with a smile. 
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** But if you hare no pity for me," cried she 
wildly, " have pity on yourself. You have seen 
how I treat my uncle, and yet I love him deariy. 
Think what your fate will be, since I hate you im- 
measurably." 

** Ah," said he, " can you expect me to be more 
merciful to myself tl»ui to you ? No, no ! I 
rely upon my love to conquer your hate. It will 
do so all in good time." 

" As there is a God in heaven, you will rue this 
hour ! " cried Margaret with mingled defiance and 
despair. 

** Come, countess, come. The empress and her 
son await *is in the coart^^hapel." 

Margaret shivered, and drew her veil around 
her. She advaneed toward the door, but as the 
count was in' the act of opening it, she laid her 
two hands upon his arm, and held him back. 

** Have mercy on my soul !" sobbed she. " It is 
lost if I become your wife. I have a stormy tem- 
per, and sorrow will expand it into wickedness. I 
feel that I shall be capable of crime if you force 
me to this marriage." 

" Gracious Heaven I " cried the count, pet- 
tishly, ** if you abhor me to such a degree, why do 
you not go into a convent? " 

" I had resolved to do so, for the convent is 
less repulsive to me than a home in your palace ; 
but I could not bring myself to the sacrifice. 
No ! — Were I to be immur^ within those convent 
walls, I should forever be shut out from the sight 
of him whom I love. Do you hear this ? Do you 
hear that I marry you only to be free to see him, 
to hear his voice, to catch one glance of his eye 
aa he passes mc in the crowd ? Oh, you will not 
take to wife a woman who meditates such perjury 
as this ! You wiU not give your father's name to 
her who is going to the altar with a He upon her 
lips and a crime upon her soul ! Go — ^tell all this 
to the empress. Tell her that you will not disgrace 
your noble house by a marriage with me ! Oh, 
Count Esterhazy, be merciful, be merciful ! " 

** Impossible, countess, impossible; were it 
even possible for me to belie you by such lan- 
guage. I shall not see the empress until we stand 
before the altar together, and then she will be in 
her oratorium, far beyond my reach." 

" Yes, yes, you can reject me at the altar. Oh, 
see how I humble myself! I am on my knees 
before you. Spurn me from you in the face of 
the whole world ! " 

Count Esterhazy looked thoughtful. Unhap- 
pily, the countess on her knees was more beauti- 
ful than ever ; so that remembering her uncle's 
words, he said to himself: 

" Yes — ^I will humor her— I must feign to yield," 

He stretched out his hands, saying, " Rise, 
countess. It does not become a sovereign to 
kneel before her slave. I have no longer the 
power to oppose your will. Before the altar, I 
will say * No * to the priest's question, and you 
shall be free." 

The countess uttered a loud cry of joy, and 
rose to her feet. And as her pale cheek kindled 
with hope, and her eyes beamed with happiness, 
she was more beautiful than she had ever been in 
her life before, and Count Esterhazy exulted over it. 

** God bless you I " exclaimed she, with a 
heavenly smile. ^* You have earned my affection 
now ; for my life I vow to love you as a cherished 
brother. Come, dear, generous, noble friend, 
come. Let us hasten to the chapel." 



It was she now who opened the door. Count 
Starhemberg awaited them in the drawing-room. 
Margaret flew to meet him, and embracing him, 
said: 

" Do I not look like a happy bride now ? Come, 
uncle, come, dear Count Esterhazy, let us go to 
our bridal." 

She took Esterhazy's arm, and he placed her in 
the carriage. The old count followed, in speech- 
less wonder. 

At the door of the chapel, they were met by 
the empress's first lady of honor, who conducted 
the bride to the altar. The emperor walked by 
the side of Count Esterhazv. The face of the 
countess was radiant with happiness, and all who 
saw her confessed that she was lovely beyond all 
description. 

And now the ceremonial began. The priest 
turned to Count Esterhazy and asked him if he 
took the Countess Maiigaret von Starhemberg for 
his wedded wife, to love, honor, and cherish her 
until death should them divide. 

There was a pause, and Margaret looked with a 
bright smile at the face of her bridegroom. But 
the eyes of the spectators were fixed upon him in 
astonishment, and the brow of the empress grew 
stormy. 

" Will you take this woman for your wedded 
wife ? " repeated the priest 

** I will/' said Esterhazy, in a loud firm voice. 

A cry escaped from the lips of Margaret She 
was so faint that she reeled and would have fallen, 
but for the friendly support of an arm that sus- 
tained her, and the witching tones of a voice that 
whispered : ** Poor girl, remember that a cloister 
awaits you.'* 

She recognized the voice of the emperor ; and 
overcoming her weakness, the courage of despair 
came to her help. 

She raised herself from Joseph's arms and 
taking the vinaigrette that was tendered her by 
the lady of honor, she inhaled its reviving aroma ; 
then she looked at the priest 

He continued, and repeated his solemn question 
to her. Etiquette required that before she an- 
swered, she should have the sanction of the em- 
press. The countess turned, with a low inclina- 
tion, to the lady of honor, who, in her turn, 
courtesied deeply to the empress. 

Maria Theresa bowed acquiescence, and the 
bride, having thanked her witii another courtesy, 
turned once more to the priest and said, ** Yes." 

The ceremony was over, and the young couple 
received the congratulations of the court Even 
the empress herself descended from thQ oratorium 
to meet them. 

" I have chosen a very excellent husband for 
you," said she, smiling, **and I have no doubt 
you will be a very happy woman." 

*•*• It must be so, of course, your migesty," 
replied the bride ; ** for had your majesty not as- 
certained that this marriage had been made in 
heaven, you would not have ordered it on earth, I 
presume." 

Maria Theresa darted a look of anger at the 
countess, and turning her back upon such pre- 
sumption, offered her good wishes to the count 

*^What did you say, to irritate the empress 
so ? " whispered Joseph to the bride. 

Margaret repeated her words. '*That was a 
bold answer," said he. 

" Has vour miyeBty ever taken me for a coward ? 
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I think I have shown preter-human courage this 
day." 

**WhatI Because jou hare married Count 
Esterhazy f Believe me, you will be the happiest 
of tyrants, and he the humblest of your slaves." 

" I will show him that slaves deserve the lash ! " 
cried she, with a look of hatred at her husband, 
who came forward to conduct her to the palace, 
where the marriage guests were now to be 
received. 

The festivities of the day over, the empress's 
lady of honor conducted the countess to her new 
home. It was the duty of this lady to assist the 
bride in removing her rich wedding-drees, and 
assuming the costly nigtiffi which lay ready pre- 
pared for her on a lounge in her magnificent 
dressing-room. 

But the countess imperiously refused to change 
her dress. ** Have the goodness," said she, "to 
say to her migesty, that you conducted me to my 
dressing-room. You con say further," added she, 
hearing the door open, " diat you left me with 
Count Esterhazy." 

She pointed to the comit, who entered, greeting 
the ladies with a respectfal bow. 

" I will leave you, then," said the lady, kissing 
Margaret's foreh^d. " May Heaven bless you I " 

Count Esterhazy was now alone with his wife. 
With a radiant smile and both hands outstretch- 
ed, he came toward her. 

" Welcome to my house, beautiM Margaret 1 
From this hour you rdgn supreme in the palace 
of the Esterhazys." 

The countess stepped back. " Do not dare to 
touch my hand. A gulf yawns between us ; and 
if you attempt to bridge it, I will throw you, head- 
long, into its fiery abyss." 

" What gulf ? Point it out to me, that I may 
bridge it with my love," cried Esterhazy. 

" The gulf of my contempt," said she, coldly. 
" You are a coward and a liar. You have deceiv- 
ed a woman who trusted herself to your honor ; 
and God in heaven, who would not hear my 
prayers, God shall be the witness of my vengeance. 
Oh, you shall repent firom this hour to come, that 
ever you called me wife ! I scorn to be a liar 
like you, and I tell you to beware. I will revenge 
myself for this accursed treachery." 

"I do not fear your revenge, for you have a 
noble heart The day will come when I shall be 
forgiven for my deception. Heaven is always 
clement toward the repentant sinner; and you 
are my heaven, Margaret I await the day of, 
mercy." 

"Such mercy as Heaven has shown to me, I 
shall show to you," cried she. "And now, sir, 
leave this room. I have nothing more to say to 
you." 

"What, Margaret I" said Esterhazy, with an 
incredulous smile, " you would deny me the sweet 
right of visiting your room f Chide, if you will ; 
but be not so cruel Let me have the first 
kiss—" 

As he attempted to put his arms around her, 
Margaret uttered a fearful cry. IVeemg herself 
with such violence that Esterhazy reeled back- 
ward with the shock, she exclaimed : 

" You are worse than a coward, for you would 
take advantage of rights which my hatred has an- 
nulled forever." 

" But, Margaret, my wife— " 

"Count Esterhazy," said Matgaret slowly, "I 



forbid you ever to use that word in this room. 
Before the world I must endure the humiliation of 
being called your wife ; but once over the threshold 
of my own room, I am Mai^aret Starhemberg, 
and you shall never know me as any other Marga- 
ret. Now go \ " 

She pomted to the door; and as the count 
looked into her fiice, where passion was so con- 
densed that it almost resembled tranquillity, he 
had not the hardihood to persist He felt that he 
had gained his first and last victory. 

As soon as he had passed the door, Margaret 
locked and bolted it; then, alone with the su- 
preme anguish that had been crushed for these 
long, long hours, she fell upon her knees, and 
wept untU the morning-star looked down upon 
her agony. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

PBINOB LOUIS DS BOHAV. 

The cardinal prince, Louis de Rohan, French 
ambassador at Vienna, had petitioned the empress 
for a private audience, and the honor had been 
granted him. It was the first time, since a year, 
that he had ex\joyed this privilege ; and the proud 
prince had determined that all Vienna should 
know it, for all Vienna was fully aware of the em- 
press's dislike to him. 

Accompanied by a brilliant corUgt^ the prince 
set out for the palace. Six footmen stood behind 
his gilded carriage, while inside, seated upon 
cushions of white satin, the prince dispensed 
sn^es to the women, and nods to the men who 
thronged the streets to get a glimpse of his mag- 
nificence. Four pages, in the Rohan livery, dis- 
pensed silver coin to the populace ; while behind 
came four carriages, bearing eight noblemen of 
the proudest families in Frimce, and* four other 
carriages which bore the household of this haughty 
prince of church and realm.* 

The cortege moved slowly, and the people 
shouted. From every window, burgher's or noble- 
man's, handsome women greeted the handsome 
cardinal who was known to be a connoiueur in 
female beauty. The crowd outside followed him 
to the palace-gates, and when his carriage stopped, 
they shouted so vociferously, that the noise 
readied the ears of the empress ; and so long, 
that their shouts had not ceased when the cardi- 
nal, leaving his brUliant suite, was ushered into 
the smaU reception-room where Maria Theresa 
awaited him. 

She stood by the window, and half turned her 
head, as the prince, with profoundest salutations, 
came forward. She received his obsequious hom- 
age with a slight inclination of the head. 

" Can your eminence tell me the meaning of 
this din ? " asked she, curtly. 

" I regret not to be able to do so, your msjcsty. 
I hear no din ; I have beard nothing save the 
friendly greetings of your people, whose piety edi- 
fies my heart as a priest, and whose welcome is 

• In the b«glimlng of the year ITSO, Prince do Rohan 
was mado conlinal and grand almoner of France. Before 
that time, he had been Archbishop of Btrasbura " Mo- 
moires BUT la Vie Privee de Marie Antoineltcr vol. 1., 
p. 47. 
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detr to me as a quati subject of your majesty. 
For the mother of my future queen must allow me 
the right to consider myself ahnost as her sub- 
ject." 

" I would prefer that you considered yourself 
wholly the subject of my daughter ; as I doubt 
whether she wUl erer find much loyalty in yotfr 
heart, prince. But before we go furUier, pray in- 
form me what means all this parade attendant 
upon the visit of the French ambassador here to- 
day ? I am not aware that we are in the carnival ; 
nor hare I an unmarried daughter for whom any 
French prince can have sent you to propose." 

** Surely your majesty would not compare the 
foUies of the carnival with the solemnity of an 
imperial betrothal," said the archbishop, deferen- 
tiaUy. 

** Be so good as not to evade my question. I 
ask why you came to the paJace with a procession 
just fit to take its place in a carnival ? " 

** Because the day on which the mother of 
the dauphiness receives me, is a great festival for 
me. I have so long sued for an audience, that 
when it is granted me, I may well be allowed 
to celebrate it with the pomp which befits the 
honor conferred." 

" And in such a style that all Vienna may know 
it, and the rumor of your audience reach the ears 
of the dauphiness hersel£" 

** I cannot hope that the dauphiness takes in- 
terest enough in the Fk'enoh ambassador to care 
whether he be received at a foreign court or 
not," replied the cardinal, still in his most respect- 
ful tone. 

*' I request you to come to the point," said Ma- 
ria Theresa, impatiently. **Tell me, at once, 
why yott have asked for an audience? What 
seeits the French ambassador of the empress of 
Austria?" 

." Allow me to say that had I appeared to-day 
before your majesty as the French ambassador, I 
would have be^ accompanied by my aUaeheM and 
received by your majesty in state. But your ma- 
jesty is so gracious as to recdve me in private. 
It follows, therefore, that the Cardinal de Rohan, 
the cousin of the dauphin, visits the imperial 
mother of the young dauphiness." 

** In other words, you come hither to complain 
of the dauphinessKX)nsort ; again to renew the 
unpleasant topics which have been the cause of 
my repeated refusals to see you here." 

*'No, your majesty, no. I deem it my sacred 
duty to speak confidentially to the mother of the 
dauphiness." 

"If the mother of the dauphiness-consort will 
listen," cried the proud empress, sharply emphasi- 
zing the word ** consort" 

" Pardon me, your m^esty, the apparent over- 
sight," said De Rohan, with a smile. *' But as a 
prince of the church, it behooves me, above all 
things, to be truthful, and the Dauphiness of 
France is not yet dauphiness-consort. Your 
nuyesty knows that as well as I do." 

"I know that my daughter's enemies and mine 
have succeeded so fiir in keepbg herself and her 
husband asunder," said the empress bitterly. 

« But the dauphmess possesses, in her beauty, 
worth, and sweetness, weapons wherewith to di^ 
arm her enemies, if she would but use them," sud 
De Rohan, with a shrug. " Unhappily, she makes 
DO attempt to disarm ^em." 

^ Come— say what you have to say without so 



much circumlocution," cried Maria Theresa, im* 
periously. *^ What new compltunt have the French 
agunst my daughter ? " 

** Your majesty is the only person that can in- 
fluence the proud spirit of the dauphiness. Marie 
Antoinette adores her mother, and your majesty's 
advice will have great weight with her." 

" What advice shall I give her ? " 

*< Advise her to give less occasion to her en- 
emies to censure her levity and her contempt of 
conventional forms." 

" Who dares accuse my daughter of levity ? " 
said the empress, her eyes flashing with angry 
pride. 

"Those who, in the corruption of thdr own 
hearts, mistake for wantonness that which is noth- 
ing more than the thoughtlessness of unsuspect^ 
ing innocenca" 

" You are pleased to speak in riddles. I am 
Maria Theresa^-not (Edipus>" 

" I will speak intelligently," said De Rohan, 
with his everlasting smile. "There are many 
things, innocent in themselves, which do not ap- 
pear so to worldly eyes. Innocence may be at- 
tractive in a cottage, but it is not so in a palace. 
An ordiiuLry woman, even of rank, has the right, 
in the privacy of her own room, to indulge herself 
in childish sport ; but your miyesty's self cannot 
justify your dau^ter when I tell you that she is 
in the habit of pUying wild games with the young 
ladies who have be^ selected as her compan- 
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" My poor little Antoinette 1 " exchumedthe em- 
press, her eyes filling with compassionate tears. 
" Her enemies, who do not allow her to be a wife, 
might surely permit her to remain a child! I 
have heard before to-day, of the harmless diver- 
sions which she enjoys with her young sisters-in- 
law. If there were any sense of justice in France, 
you would understand that, to amuse half-grown 
girls, the dauphiness must herself play the child. 
But I know that she has been blamed for her 
natural gayety, poor darling; and I know that 
Madame do Marson will never forgive her for feel- 
ing a sisterly interest in the education of the 
young princesses of France.* I know that the 
saloons of Madame de Marsan are a hot-bed of gos- 
sip, and that every action of the dauphiness is 
there distorted into crimcf If my lonl cardinal 
has nothing else to tell me, it was scarcely worth 
his while to come to the palace in so pompous a 
manner, with such a solemn face" 

" I did not come to your majesty to accuse the 
dauphiness, but to warn her against her enemies ; 
for unfortunately she has enemies at court These 
enemies not only deride her private diversions, 
but, with affectation of outraged virtue, they speak 
of recreations, hitherto ui^eud of at the court of 
France." 

" What recreations, pray ? " 

" The dauphiness, without the sanction of the 
king, mdulges in private theatricals." 

" Private theatricals I That must be an inven- 
tion of her enemies." 

"Pardon me, your majesty, it is the truth. 
The dauphiness and her married sisters-in-law 
take the female characters, and the brothers of 
the king the male. Sometimes Monsieur de 
Campan, the private secretary of the deceased 



* Madame de Marsan was their goyernosa 

t *^ M^molres de Madame de Gampan/* yoL L, p. (Kl 
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queen, and bis son, who fills the same office for 
the dauphioess, join the actors. The royal troupe 
give their entertainments in an empty erUre-toly to 
which the household have no access. The Count 
of Provence plays the jeune premier, but the 
Count d' Artois also is considered a good performer. 
I am told that the costumes of the princesses are 
magnificent, and their rivalry carried to the ex- 
treme." 

The empress, affecting not to hear the last 
amiable remark, said : 

" Who are the audience ? " 

*' There is but one spectator, your majesty, the 
dauphin himself." 

Maria Theresa's face lighted up at once, and 
she smiled. 

The cardinal went on: '^The aunts of the 
dauphin themselves are not admitted to thdr 
confidence, lest they might inform the king, and 
his majesty forbid the indecorous representa- 

tiODS." 

^* I shall write to the dauphiness and advise her 
to give up these representations," said Maria 
Theresa, calmly, *^not because they are indeco- 
rous, but because they are a pretext for her en> 
emies. If she has the approbation of her hus- 
band, that of itself ought to suffice to the court ; 
for it is not an unheard thing to have dramatic 
representations by the royal family. Louis XIV. 
appeared on the boards as a dancer ; and even 
under the pious Madame deMaintenon, the princes 
and princesses of France acted the dramas of 
CorneUle and Racine." 

** But they had the permission of the king, and 
none of them were future queens." 

" What of that f If the queen approved of the 
exhibition, the dauphiness might surely repeat it. 
My daughter is doing no more at Yersallles, than 
she has been accustomed to do at Schonbrunn, in 
her mother's presence." 

** The etiquette of the two courts is dissimilar," 
said De Rohan, with a shrug. ^^ In Yiemia, an 
archduchess is permitted to do that which, in Par- 
is, would be considered an impropriety." 

" Another complaint ! " cried the empress, out of 
patience. 

*' The dauphiness finds it a bore," continued De 
Rohan, ** to be accompanied wherever she goes, by 
two ladies of honor. She has, therefore, been 
seen in the palace, even in the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, without any escort, except that of two 
servants." 

" Have you come to the end of your com- 
plaints ? " said the empress, scarcely able to con- 
trol her passioa 

" I have, your majesty. Allow me to add, that 
the reputation of a woman seldom dies from a 
single blow — it expires gradually from repeated 
pricks of the needle. And queens are as liable to 
such mortality as other women." 

" It ill becomes the Prince de Rohan to pass 
judgment upon the honor of women," cried Maria 
Theresa, exasperated by his lip-morality. *' If the 
French ambassador presumes to come to me with 
such trivial complaints as I have heard to-day, I 
will direct my minister in Paris to make represen- 
tations to the king of another and a more serious 
nature." 

** Regarding the unpardonable indifference of 
the dauphin to his wife ? " asked the cardinal, with 
sympathizing (ur. 

** No. Regarding the unpardonable conduct of 



the French ambassador in Vienna," exclaimed tt» 
empress. " If the cardinal is so shocked at a 
slight breach of etiquette, he should be careful to 
conceal his own deformities under its sheltering 
veiL Innocence may sin agfunst ceremony ; but 
he, who leads a dissolute and voluptuous life, 
should make decorum a shield wherewith to cover 
his own shame I " 

" I thank your majesty for this axiom so replete 
with woi;}dly wisdom. But for whom can it be in- 
tended f Certidnly not for the dauphiness." 

*^ No ; for yourself, prince and cardinal I " cried 
the empress, beside herself with anger. " For 
the prelate who, unmindful of his rank and of its 
obligations, carries on his shaineless intrigues 
even with the ladies of my court. For the am- 
bassador who, leading a life of oriental magnifi- 
cence, is treading under foot the honor of his 
country, by living upon the credulity of his in- 
feriors. All Vienna knows that your household 
make unworthy use of your privileges as a foreign 
minister, by importing goods free of tax, and re- 
selling them here. All Vienna knows that there 
are more silk stockings sold at the hotel of the 
French embassy than in all Paris and Lyons to- 
gether. The world blames me for having revoked 
the privilege enjoyed by foreign embassies to im- 
port their clothing free of mity. It does not 
know that the abuse of this privilege by yourself 
has forced me to the measure." 

" Your majesty is very kind to take so much 
trouble to investigate the affairs of my household. 
You are more au faU to the details than myself. 
I was not aware, for instance, that silk stockings 
were sold at the embassy. No more than I was 
aware that I had had any amoura with the ladies 
of the court. I have a very cold heart, and, per- 
haps, that is the reason why I have never seen 
one to whom I would devote a second thought 
Ab regards my manner of living, I consider it ap- 
propriate to my rank, titles, and means ; and that 
is all that I feel it necessary to say on the sub- 
ject." 

** You dispose of these charges in a summary 
manner. To hear you, one would really suppose 
there was not the slightest ground for reproach in 
your life," said the empress, satirically. 

^* That this is quite within the range of possi- 
bility, is proved by the case of the dauphiness," 
replied De Rohan. ^* If your majesty thinks so 
Uttle of her breaches of etiquette, it seems to me 
that mine are of still less consequence. And al- 
low me to say, that the French nation will sooner 
forgive me a thousand intrigues with the ladies of 
Vienna, than pass over the smallest deviation 
from court usages on the part of the dauphiness. 
Marie Antoinette has defied them more than once, 
and I fear me, she will bitterly repent her thought- 
lessness. Her enemies are watchful and — ^" 

*' Oh, I see that they are watchful," exclaimed 
Maria Theresa, *' I see it. Do not deny it, you are 
one of those whose evil eyes see evil doing in 
every impulse of my dear defenceless child's heart 
But have a care, sir cardinal, the friendless dauphi- 
ness wUl one day be Queen of France, and she 
will then have it in her power to bring to justice 
those who persecute her now ! " * 

'* I hope that I shall never be accused of such 
fellowship," sdd De Rohan, for the first time lofr 
ing his proud self-possession. 

* ^ Mimoircs ile Madame do Campon,** vol L, p. 47. 
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** Jj the Empress of Austria, accuB^ you to4ay 
of it ! " cried Maria Theresa, with threatening 
mien. " Oh, my lord, it does you little honor — you, 
a royal personage and a prince of the church, to 
exchange letters with a Du Barry, to whose shame- 
less ears you defame the mother of your future 
queen I " 

'' When did I do this ? When was I so lost to 
honor as to speak a disrespectful word of the Em- 
press of Austria ? " 

" You deny it — do you ? Let me tell you that 
your praise or your blame are all one to me ; and 
if I have granted you this interview, it was to 
show you how little I am disturbed by your cen- 
sorious language. I know something of the in- 
triguing at VersaiUes. I have even heard of the 
private orgies of the * (Eil de Bosuf,* wher6 Louis 
entertains his favorites. And I wiU tell you what 
took place at the last one. The Ck>untess du Barry 
was (Averting the company with accounts of the 
hypocrisy of the Empress of Austria ; and to prove 
it, she drew from her pocket-book a letter, say- 
ing: *Hear what the Cardinal de Rohan says 
about her/ Now, cardinal, do you still deny that 
you correspond with her ? " 

**I do deny it," said the prince, firmly. "I 
deny that I ever have written her a word." 

The empress took irom her pocket a paper, and 
read as follows : 

" * True, I have seen Maria Theresa weeping over 
the fate of Poland, but this sovereign, who is such 
an adept in the art of dissimulation, appears to 
have tears and sighs at her command. In one 
hand she holds her pocket^iandkerchief, and in 
the other the sword with which she cuts off a 
third of that unhappy country.' • 

^* Now, sir cardinal, upon your sacred honor, did 
you or did you not write these words ? " 

The prince turned pale, and grasped the arm of 
the chair on which he sat. 

*' Upon your honor and your conscience, before 
God ! " reiterated the empress. 

The cardinal raised his eyes slowly, and in a low 
voice, said : 

** I dare not deny it I wrote them. In an un- 
lucky hour I wrote them — ^but not to Du Barry." 

" To whom, then ? " 

*^ To one who has betrayed me to Du Barry. 
Far be it from me to name him. I alone will bear 
the weight of your majesty's displeasure. I alone 
am the culprit." 

** I know of no culprit in the matter," replied 
Maria Theresa, throwing back her stately head. 
** I stand before God and before the world, and 
every man has a right to pass sentence upon my 
actions^-even the Cardinal de Rohan. I merely 
wish to show him that the dauphiness and her 
mother both know what to expect of his emi- 
nence." 

" The dauphiness knows of this letter ? " cried 
De Rohan. 

" It is she who sent me this copy." 

The prince bowed his head down upon his 
hands. 

" I am lost ! " murmured he. 

The empress surveyed him with mistrust Such 
emotion on the part of sueh a man astonished 
her, and she doubted its sincerity. 

**Why this comedy, prince?" said she. "I 

* ** M^olrps de Weber oonoemant Miirio Antoinette," 
ToL vUL, p. dO& 



have already told you that I am indifferent to 
your opinion." 

"But the dauphiness never will forgive me," 
said he, uncovering his face. " My contrition is 
no comedy ; for I look with prophetic eyes into 
the future— and there I see anguish and tears." 

" For whom ? " said Maria Theresa, scornfully. 

"For me, and perchance for the dauphiness. 
She considers me her enemy, and will treat me as 
such. But hatred is a two-edged sword which is 
as apt to wound the one who holds it as the one 
for whom it Is unsheathed. Oh, your mi^esty, 
warn the dauphiness 1 She stands upon the brow 
of a precipice, and if she do not recede, her ene- 
mies will thrust her headlong into the abyss be- 
low. Marie Antoinette is an angel of innocence 
and chastity, but the world in which she lives 
does not understand the language of angels ; and 
the wicked will soil her wings, that her purity 
may not be a reproach to their own foulness. 
Warn the dauphiness to beware of her enemies. 
But, as God hears me, I am not one of them. 
Marie Antoinette will never believe me, and, there- 
fore, my fate is sealed. I b^ leave of your ma- 
jesty to withdraw." 

Without awaiting the answer, the prince bowed 
and retired. 

Maria Theresa looked thoughtfully after him, 
and long after he had closed the door, she re- 
mained standing in the centre of the room, a 
prey to the anxious misgivings which his visit 
had kindled in her heart. 

"He Is right," said she, after a time. "She 
wanders upon the edge of a precipice, and I must 
save her. But, oh my God ! where shall I find 
a friend who will love her enough to brave her 
displeasure, and, in the midst of the flattery which 
surrounds her, will raise the honest voice of re> 
proof and censure ? Ah, she Is so unhappy, my 
little Antoinette, and I have no power to help 
her t Oh my God 1 succor my persecuted chUd 1 " 



CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

THE POLES AT YIENNA. 

Thb three powers which had lived so long at 
variance, had united themselves in one common 
cause — ^the pacification of Poland. In vain had 
Stanislaus refused his assent to . their friendly 
intervention. In vain had ho appealed to Eng- 
land and France for help. Neither of these powers 
was willing, for the sake of unhappy Poland, to 
become involved in a war with three nations, 
who were ready to hurl their consolidated strength 
against any sovereign who would have presumed 
to dispute their joint action. 

In vain King Stanislaus began, by swearing, 
that sooner than consent to the dismemberment 
of PoUmd, he would lose his right hand. The 
three powers, tired of his impotent 8trug(;lp9, in- 
formed him, through their envoys at Warsaw, 
that there were limits to the moderation which 
decorum prescribed to governments ; that they 
stood upon these limits, and awaited his speedy 
acquiescence to the act of partition.* The Rus- 

• Banmor, ** Contribatlons to Modem History," vol 
Iv., p. Old 
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sian empress added that, if Stamslaus did Dot 
call a convention of the Polish Diet to recognize 
the act| she would devastate his land, so that 
he would not have a silver spoon left to him.* 

The unhappy kix^ had no longer the nerve to 
brave such teirific treats. He submitted to the 
will of his tyrants, and came in as a fQurth power, 
eager to obtain as much as he could for his own 
in^vidual advantage. 

The wretched Poles tiook no notice of the edicts 
of a king who had been forced upon them by a 
strange sovereign. Only a few cowards and hire- 
lings obeyed the call for a convention; so that In 
all, there were only thirty-six members, who, under 
the surveillance of Austrian and Prussian hussars, 
signed their names to the act of partition. 

The King of Prussia recdved Pomerelia, and 
the district of Nantz; Bussia took Livonia, and 
several important waywodeships ; and Austria ob- 
tained the county of Zips, a portion of Galicia and 
of liodomeria, and half of the palatinate of Cra- 
cow. 

Here and there an isolated voice was raised to 
protest against the stupendous robbeiy ; but it 
'was lost aoddst the clash of arms and the tread 
of soldiery. Whenever a word was spoken that 
fretted the sensibilities of Austria or Prussia, 
Catharine said she was willing to bear all the 
blame of the thing; and laughing heartily, she 
called the protests that were sent on the subject, 
^^mcnUarde aprh dinerj'^ Frederick resorted to 
self-deception, procl^ming to tiie world, " that for 
the first time the Ejngand the RepubUc of Poland 
were established on a finn basis ; that they could 
now apply themselves in peace to the construction 
of such a government as would tend to preserve the 
balance of power between proximate nations, and 
prevent them from clashing." f 

The Poles, in silent rancor, submitted to their 
fate, and took the oath of allegiance to their op- 
pressors. New boundaty-lines were drawn, and 
new names assigned to the sundered provinces 
of the dismembered fatherland. The citadels 
were given over to thdr foreign masters, and now 
the deed was consummated. 

Even Maria Theresa rqjoiced to know it, and 
whether to relieve her burdened heart, or to pre- 
tend to the world that she approved of the trans- 
action, she ordered a solemn Te JDeum to be sung 
in the cathedral of St. Stephen, in commemoration 
of the event. 

The entire court was to assist at this ceremony, 
after which the empress was to receive the oath 
exacted from those of her new subjects who de- 
sired to retain possession of their property. 

The ladies of the court were in the anteroom, 
awuting the entrance of the sovereigns. Their 
handsome, rouged faees were bright with satisfac- 
tion ; for they had all suffered from the misery 
which, for a year past, had been endured by their 
imperiial mistress. Now they might look forward 
to serene skies and a renewad of court festivities, 
and they congratulated one snother in triumph. 

But they were cautious not to give too audible 
expresdon to their hopes. They whispered their 
expectations of pleasure, now and then casting 
stolen glances at a tall figure in black, which, sor- 
rowful and alone, stood t^urfuUy regarding the 



* Baomer, ** ContrflmttonB to Modem History," vol. L, 
p. 607. ^' ' 
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crowds in the streets who were hurrying to churcli 
to celebrate her country^s downfall. This was 
the Countess von Sahnour, governess to the Arch^ 
duchess Mariana. With the other ladies of tht 
palace, she was to accompany the empress to the 
cathedral; but it was clear to all beholders that 
to her this was a day of supreme humiliation. 

The great bell of St Stephen's announced to 
her people that the empress was about to leave 
the palace. The folding-doors were flung open, 
and she appeared leaning on the arm of the em- 
peror, followed by the princes, princesses, gener- 
als, and statesmen of her realms. Silentiy the 
ladies of honor ranged themselves on either side 
of the room to let the imperial family pass by. 
Maria Theresa's eyes glanced hastily around, and 
fell upon the pale, wan features of the Countess 
von Salmour. 

All eyes now sought the face of the unhappy 
lady, whose sad mourning garments were in such 
striking contrast with the magnificent dresses of 
the latUes around her. 

" Madame von Salmour,'* sud the empress, " I 
dispense you from your duties for this day. You 
need not accompany the court to church." 

The countess courtesied deeply, and replied: 
" Your majesty is right to excuse me ; for had I 
gone with the court to church, I might have been 
tempted to utter treason to Heaven agaii^t the 
oppressors of my country." 

The company were a^iast at the audacity of 
the rejoinder, but the empress replied with great 
mildness : 

"You are right; for the temptation would in- 
deed be great, and it is noble of you to speak the 
truth. I respect your candor." 

She was about to pass on, but paused as if she 
had forgotten something. 

**Is the Countess Wielopolska in Vienna?" 
asked she. 

" She arrived yesterday, your mijesty." 

*^ Go to her while we are at church," said Maria 
Theresa, compassionately. 

Madame von Salmour glanced toward the em- 
peror, who, with an expression of painful embar- 
rassment, was listening to their conversation. 

** Pardon me, your majesty," said the lady, ^ the 
Countess Wielopolska is making preparations for 
a journey, and she receives no one. We parted 
yesterday. To-morrow she leaves Vienna for- 
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ever. 

'*I am glad that she intends to travel," said 
Maria Theresa, approvingly. " It will divert her 
mind ; " and with a friendly smile, she took leave 
of the governess, and passed on. 

Joseph followed with wildly throbbing heart; 
and neither the triumphant strains of the Te Deum, 
nor the congratulatory shouts of his subjects, 
could bring back serenity to his stormy brow. 
He knelt before the altar, and with burning shame 
thought of his first entry into St^ Stephen's as 
Emperor of Austria. It had been the anniversary 
of the deliverance of Vienna by John Sobieski 
and his Poles ; and in the self-same spot where 
the emperor had thanked God for this ddivcranoe, 
he now knelt in. acknowledgment of the new 
principalities which were the fruits of his own 
ingratitude to Poland. 

From these piunful and humiliating retrospec- 
tions, the emperor's thoughts wandered to the 
beautiful being, who, like a hamadryad, had 
blended her life with the tree of Polish liberty. 
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He thoa^t of thmt face whose pallid splendor 
reminded him of the glories of waning day ; and 
he listened through the long, dim aisles of memo- 
ry, to the sound of that enchanting Toice, whose 
melody had won his heart long ago on that first, 
happy evening at Neustadt. 

The Countess Wielopolska was leaving Vienna 
forever, and yet there was no message for him. 
A longing, that seemed to drown him in the flood 
of its intensity, rushed over his souL He would 
fly to her presence and implore her to foxgive 
the chant of victory that was rejoicing over her 
country's grave I Oh, the crash of that stunning 
hannony, bow it maddened him, as kneeling, he 
listened to its last exultant notes 1 

It was over, and Joseph scarcely knew where 
he was, until his mother laid her band upon bis 
shoulder and motioned him to rise. 

In the great reception-room, with all the pomp 
of imperial splendor, Maria Theresa sat upon her 
throne and received the homage of her new sub- 
jects. Each one, as he passed^ knelt before the 
powerful empress, and as he rose, the chief mar- 
shal of the household announced his name and 
rank. 

The ceremony over, Maria Theresa descended 
from the throne to greet her Polish subjects in 
a less formal manner. Ko one possessed to a 
greater degree than herself the art of bewitching 
those whom she desired to propitiate ; and to-day, 
though her youth and beauty were no longer there 
to heighten the charms of her address, her ele- 
gant carriage, her ever-splendid eyes, and graceful 
affability, were as potent to win hearts as ever. 
Discontent vanished from the faces of the Poles, 
and by and by they gathered into groups, in which 
were mingled Hungarians, Italians, and Austrians, 
all the subjects of that one great empress. 

Tbe mi^jority of the Poles bad adopted the 
French costume of tbe day. Few had possessed 
the hardi)iood to appear before their new sov- 
ereign in their rich national dress. Among these 
few was an old man of tall stature and distin- 
guished appearance, who attracted the attention 
of every one present 

While his countrymen unbent their brows to 
the sunshine of Maria Theresa's gracious words, 
he remained apart in the recess of a window. 
With scowling mien and folded arms, he surveyed 
the company; nor could the empress herself 
obtain from him more than a haughty inclination 
of the head. 

The emperor was conversing gayly with two 
Polish noblemen^ whose cheerful demeanor bore 
evidence to the tran«tory nature of their national 
grief, when he observed this old man. 

^ Can you tdl me," said he, " the name of 
yonder proud and angry nobleman f ** 

The faces of the two grew scarlet, as following 
the direction of the emperor's finger, they saw the 
eyes of the old man fixed, with scorn, upon their 
smiling countenances. 

*^ That," said one of them, uneasily, " is Count 
Eannienskl" 

"Ah, the old partisan leader I" exclauned the 
emperor. *^As he does not seem inclined to 
come to me, I will go forward and greet him 
myselt" 

80 saying, Joseph crossed over to the window 
where the old count was standing. He received 
him with a cold, solemn bow. 

" I rejoice to meet Count Kana enski, and to 



express to him my esteem for his character,** 
began the emperor, reaching out his hand. 

The count did not appear to perceive the 
gesture, and merely made a silent bow. But 
Joseph would not bo deterred from his purpose 
by a hauteur which he knew very well how to 
excuse. 

** Is this your first visit to Vienna ? ** asked he. 

" My first and last visit, sire.** 

*^ Are you pleased with the Austrian capital ? *' 

" No, your migesty, Vienna does not please me.*' 

The emperor smiled. Instead of being irritated 
at the haughtiness with which his advances were 
met, he felt both respect and sympathy for the 
noble old man who disdained to conceal his dis- 
content from the eyes of the sovereign himaelf. 

**I wonder that you do not like Vienna. It 
has great attractions for strangers, and you meet 
BO many of your countrymen here just now !— > 
there were never as many Poles in Vienna before.*' 

An angry glance shot athwart the face of the 
old man. " There were many more when John 
Sobieski delivered Vienna from the hands of her 
enenues,*' said he. " But that is almost a hundred 
years ago, and the memory of princes does not 
extend so far to the obligations of the past. * 
But,** continued he, more courteously, ** I did not 
come here to speak of my country. We must be 
resigned to the fate apportioned to us by Provi- 
dence, and you see how readily my oountxymen 
adapt themselves to the vicissitudes of their na- 
tional life.** 

<< And yet, count, their smiles are less pleasing 
to me than your frowns. In spite of the present, 
I cherish the past, and honor those who mourn 
over the misfortunes of their native land.** 

The old man was touched, and looked at the 
handsome, expressive face of the emperor. " Sire,*' 
said he, sadly, <* if Stanislaus had resembled you, 
Poland would have been free. But I have not 
come hither to-day to whine over the unalterable 
past Nor did I come to pay homage to the em- 
press.** 

"Nevertheless the empress would rejoice to 
become acquainted with the brave Count Kannien- 
ski. Allow me, count, to present you.** 

Eannienski shook his gray locks. "No, sire, 
I came to Vienna purely for the sake of a woman 
who will die under Uie weight of this day*8 
anguish. I came to console her with what poor 
consolation I have to b€Btow.** 

" Is she a Pole ? ** asked Joseph, anxiously. 

" Yes, sire ; she is the last truo^earted Polish 
woman left on earth, and I fear she is about to 
die upon the grave of her fatherland.** 

" May I ask her name ? ** 

" Countess Anna Wielopolska. She it is who 
sent me to the ptdace, and I came because she 
asked of me one last friendly service.** 

" You bring me a message ? ** faltered the em- 
peror. 

" The countess begs to remmd the emperor of 
the promise he made on the day when the empress 
signed the act of—** 

" I remember,** interrupted the emperor. 

"She asks, if mindful of his promise, he will 
visit her to-morrow afternoon at six o'clock.** 



• This whole conversation Is hlstoricftL It was often 
related by the emperor, who said that he had been so 
touched by Coant Konnienaki's patriotism and boldncsa. 
that but for the fear of a rep also, he woald haye embraced 
him. Swinbome, toI. L, page 849. 
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" Where sball I find her f '' 

'*In the Tcry same room which she occupied 
before. I hare delivered mj message. Tour 
majesty will, therefore, permit me to withdraw." 

He bowed and turned away. Slowly and 
proudly he made hia way through the giddy 
crowd, without a word of recognition for the inv- 
olous Poles who saluted him as be passed. 

" He is the last Polish hero, as she is the last 
Polish heroine," sighed the emperor, as he fol- 
lowed the old man with his eyes. '^ Our destiny 
is accomplished. She would bid me a last fare- 
well." 



CHAPTER XO. 

THE LAST FABBWBLL. 

CotKTESS Anna Wixlopolska was alone in her 
room, which, like herself, was decked to receiye 
some great and distinguished guest. A rich car- 
pet covered the floor, flowers bloomed in costly 
vases, the piano was opened, and the music on 
the stand showed that the countess still found 
consolation in her genius. But she herself was 
strangely altered since the day on which she had 
thrown her bouquet to the emperor in Neustadt 
Knyertheless she wore the same dress of black 
Te«<ei, the same jewels, and in her bosom the 
same bouquet of white roses, bound with a long 
■oarlet ribbon. 

Her heart beat high, and her anxious eyes wan- 
dered to the little bronze clock that stood upon a 
console opposite. The dock struck six, and her 
pale cheek flushed with anticipated happiness. 

'* It is the hour," said she. *' I shall see him 
once more." And as she spoke, a carriage 
stopped, and she heard his step within the yesU- 
bule below. Trembling in every limb, she ap- 
proached the door, and bent her ear to listen. 

** Yes, he comes," whispered she, while, with a 
gesture of extreme agitation, she drew from her 
pocket a little case, whence she took a tiny flask, 
contaloing a transparent, crimson liquid. She 
held it for a few seconds to the light, and now 
she could hear the sound of his voice, as he spoke 
with Matuschka in the anteroom. The steps 
came nearer and nearer yet. 

** It is time," murmured she ; and hastily mov- 
ing the golden capsule that covered the vial, she 
put it to her lips and drank it to the last drop. 

*^ One hour of happiness," said she, replacing 
the vial in he.' pocket, and hastening back to 
the door. 

It was opened, and the emperor entered the 
room. Anna met him with both hands out- 
stretched, and smiled with unmistakable love as he 
came forward to greet her. Silent, but with visi- 
ble agitation, the emperor looked into those eyes, 
which were already resplendent with the glory of 
approaching death. Long they gazed upon each 
other without a word, yet speaking love with eyes 
and lips. 

Suddenly the emperor dropped her hands, and 
laying his own gently upon her cheeks, he drew 
down her head, and rested it upon his breast. She 
left it there, and looked up with a tender smile. 

" Do not speak, love," said he. *' I am an as- 
trologer, who looks into his heaven to read the 



secrets there. And, oh," sighed he, after he 
had gazed for a time, ** I see sorrow and suffering 
written upon that snowy brow. Tears have 
dinuned the splendor of my stars, but they have 
not been able to lessen their beauty. I knoiyon 
again, my queen of the night, as you first ap 
peared to me at Neustadt. You are still the same 
proud being, Anna." 

**No, dearest, no. I am a trembling woman, 
craving nothing from earth save the glance of tty 
bdoved, and the privily of dying in his em- 
brace." 

" She who loves, desires to live for her lover," 
said he, pressing her again and agun to his heart. 

" Death is the entrance to eternal life, and she 
who truly loves will love throughout eternity." 

" Speak not of death in this hour of ecstasy, 
when I have found you once more as I had pictured 
you in dreams. Oh, Anna, Anna ! will you part 
me from you again ? Have you indeed brought 
me hither to cheat me with visions of love, and 
then to say fiirewell, forever 1 " 

" No, Joseph, I bid you eternal welcome. Oh, 
my lover, my soul has gone forth to meet jours, 
and nothing shall ever part us again." 

" And are you mine at last ! " cried Joseph, 
kissing her passionately. " Has the statue felt the 
ray of love, and uttered its first sweet sound ? 
Oh, how I longed to hear that sound I I have 
gone about by day, wearing the weight of sovei^ 
eignty upon my famting shoulders ; and by night I 
have wept like a lovesick boy for your sake, Anna ; 
but no one suspected it. No one knew that the 
emperor was unhappy." 

" I knew it," whispered she — " I knew it ; for 
your sorrows have all been mine." 

"No, not" cried Joseph, awaking from his 
dream of bliss, "you told me that Poland was 
dearer to you than I. I remember it now I You 
refused me your hand, and forsook me for the 
sake of your country." 

" But, now, beloved," said she, clin^g to him, 
" now I am but a woman — a woman who aban- 
dons her fiitherland with all its memories, and 
asks but one blessing of Heaven — ^the blessing of 
living and dying in her lover's arms." 

" Oh, if you would not kill me, speak no more 
of dying, Anna ! Now you are mine — mine for 
life ; and my heart leaps with joy as it did when 
first I heaid your heavenly voice. Let me hear 
it once more. Sing to me, my treasure." 

She went to the harpsichord, and the emperor 
bent over her, smiling as he watched the motion 
of her graceful hands upon the keys. She struck 
a few full chords, and then glided into a melody 
of melancholy sweetness. The emperor listened 
attentively ; then, suddenly smiling, he recognized 
the song which she had simg before the King of 
Prussia and himself. 

The words were different now. They represent- 
ed Poland as a beggared queen, wandering firom 
door to door, repulsed by all. She is starving, 
but she remembers that death will release her 
from shame and himger. 

The countess was singing these lines — 

** If lifb to her hath brought dlegrace, 
Honor retnzns with dcath^a emtawe "^ 

when she stopped, and her hands fell powerless 
from the instrument. The emperor raised her 
head, and saw with alarm that her face was dis- 
torted by pain. Without a word, he took her iu 
his arms, and, carrying her across the room, laid 
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her gently upon the sofk She raised her loving 
eyes to his, and tried to steal her arm around his 
neck, but it fell heavily to her side. Joseph saw 
it, and a pang of apprehension shook his manly 
frame. 

** Anna P' groaned he, " what means this ? " 

" Honor returns with death^s embrace,^' whis- 
pered she. 

The emperor uttered a savage cry, and raised 
his despairing arms to heaven. '*And it was 
false," cried he, almost mad with grief—" it was 
false ! She had not forgotten Poland. Oh, cruel, 
cruel Anna ! " and he sobbed piteously, while 
she strove to put her trembling hand upon his 
head. 

" Cruel to myself, Joseph, for I have just begun 
to value life. But I swore to my mother that I 
would not outlive the disgrace of Poland; and 
you would have ceased to love me had I violated 
my oath. Forgive the pain I inflict upon you, 
dearest. I longed for one single hour of happi- 
ness, and I have found it here. With my dying 
breath I bless you." 

" Is there no remedy ? " asked he, scarcely able 
to speak. 

" None," said she, with a fluttering smile. " I 
obtained the poison from Gadiostro. Nay— dear 
one, do not weep ; you see that I could not live. 
Oh, do not hide your face from me ; let me die 
with my eyes fixed upon yours ! " 

"And," cried Joseph, " must I live forever ? " 

" You must live for your subjects — ^live to be 
great and^good, yet ever mistrusted, ever misun- 
derstood. But onward, my prince, and the bless- 
ing of God be upon you f Think, too, that the 
Poles, my brethren, are among your subjects, and 
promise me to love and cherish them ? " 

" I promise." 

*' Try to reconcile them to their fate— do not 
return their iU-will ; swear to me that you will 
be clement to my countrymen ? " 

"I swear 1 I swear to respect their misfor- 
tunes, and to make them happy I " 

One last, beaming smile Ulnminated her fao& 
'* Thank you — dearest," said she, with difficulty. 
"My spirit shall look out from the eye of every 
Pole, to whom you will have given— <me moment 
—of joy I Oh, what agony I Farewell I " 

One more look — one shudder — and all was stilL 

The emperor fell upon his knees by the body, 
and prayed long and fervently. The little clock 
struck seven. The hour of happiness had passed 
away forever. 

The following day, Joseph, pale, but perfectly 
calm, sought an interview with his mother. 

" I come to ask leave of absence of your majes- 
ty," said he, languidly. 

" Leave of absence, my son ? Do you wish to 
travel again so soon ? " 

" I muH travel, your majesty. I must make a 
journey to Qalicia, to become acquainted with our 
new subjects." 

" Perhaps it might be as well for us to show 
them some consideration at this period. I had al- 
ready thought of this ; but I have been told that 
Qalicia is rather an uncivilized country, and that 
the people are ill-disposed toward us." 

" We cannot expect them to love their oppres- 
sors, your majesty." 

" No — ^but it is a dreadful country. No roads 
— ^no inns — miles and miles of uninhabited woods, 
infested by robbers. Oh, my son, postpone your 



journey to a milder season ! I shall be trembling 
for your safety." 

" There is no danger, your majesty. Give mc 
your consent ; I am very, very desirous of visiting 
Poland." 

" But no vehicle can travel there at this time 
of year, my son." 

" I will go on horseback, your majesty." 

" But where will you get provisions, Joseph ? 
Where will you rest at night ? " 

'*I will rest wherever night overtakes me, 
either in a cottage, on my horse, ot on the 
ground. And as for food, mother, if there is 
food for our people, there will be some for me ; 
and if there should be scarcity, it is but just that 
I should share their hardships. Let me go, I 
entreat you." 

" Go, then, my son, and God's blessing be with 
you," said the empress, kissing her son's foro- 
head. 

"Joseph!" said she, as he was leaving the 
room, "have you heard that the poor young 
Countess Anna has committed suicide on account 
of the troubles in Poland ? " 

" Yes, your majesty," replied Joseph, without 
flinching. 

" Perhaps you had better defer your journey for 
a day to attend her funeral. AU the Poles will 
be there ; and as we both knew and admired her, 
I think it would propitiate our new subjects if 
we gave some public mark of sympathy by fol< 
lowing the body to the grave. I have forbidden 
mention to be made of the manner of her death, 
that she may not be denied a resting-place within 
consecrated ground." 

How she probed his wound imtil the flesh quiv- 
ered with agony t 

"The Countess Wielopolska is not to be 
interred in Austria, your majesty," said he. 
"Count Kannienski wiU accompany the body to 
Poland. Near Cracow there is a mound wher^n 
it is said that Wanda, the first Queen of Poland, 
was buried. Anna Wielopolska will share her 
tomb. Her heroic spirit could rest nowhere save 
in Poland. When I visit Cracow I wiH go thither 
to plant flowers upon her grare, that the white 
roses she loved may grow from the consecrated 
earth that lies upon her heart." 



CHAPTER XOL 



THB OONOBBT. 



Thkbsbb Pabadies was to give a concert, the 
first at which she had performed since the resto- 
ration of her sight Of course, the hall was 
thronged, for in spite of the incontrovertible fact 
itself, and of its corroboration by the Paradies 
family, there were two parties in Vienna — one 
who believed in the cure, and the other who did 
not. Those who did not, doubted upon the re- 
spectable testunony of Professor Barth, Doctor 
Ingenhaus, and the entire faculty, who, one and 
all, protested against the shameful imposition 
which Mesmer was practising upon an enlightened 
public. 

The audience, therefore, was less interested in 
Therese's music, wonderful as it was, than in her 
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eyes ; for her father had aimoimced that during 
the pauses Therese would prove to the mcredulous 
that her cure was no deception. 

Professor Barth, Doctor Ingenhaus, and the 
astronomer were there m the front row, sneering 
away the convictions of all who were within 
hearing. Herr Paradles now appeared, and as he 
stood reckoning the profits that were U> ^adden 
his pockets on that eventful evening, Barth left 
his seat and approached him. 

" Ton really believe, do you, that your daugh- 
ter sees ? " said the professor. 

** She sees as well as I do. Were you not there 
to witness it yourself when her bandage was 
removed ? " 

'U humored the Jest to see how far the impu- 
dence of Mesmer and the credulity of his admiiers 
would travel together. I hear curious accounts 
of your daughter's mistakes, granting her the use 
of her eyesight It is said that some one pre- 
sented her a flower, when, looking at it, she re- 
marked, * What a pretty star 1 * And did she not 
put a hair-pin in her mother's cheek while trying 
to fasten her hair ? " 

'' Yes, she did both these thhigs, but I thhik 
they prove her to be making awkward use of 
a new faculty. She is not Ukely to know the 
name of a thing when she sees it for the first 
time ; neither has she learned to appredate dis- 
tances. Oljeots quite dose to her iSie sometimes 
stumbles upon, and those out of readi she puts 
out her hand to take. All this will correct itself 
and when Therese has become as familiar with 
perspective illusions as the rest of us, she will go 
out into the streets, and the world will be ooi^ 
vinced." 

»* You really believe it, then? " 

" I am as convinced of it as that I see my- 
self.'* 

'' It is very disinterested of you to publish it,*' 
said the professor, looking significantiy at the 
happy father. **Thia acknowl^gment will cost 
you a considerable sum.'^ 

'' How ? " asked Von Paradies, frightened. ** I 
do not understand." 

^*It is very simple, nevertheless," said the pro- 
fessor, carelessly. ** Does the empress give your 
daughter a pension ? " 

*^ Certainly. You know she does, and a hand- 
some one, too." 

" Of course it is lost to her," replied Barth, en- 
joying the sudden paleness which overspread the 
radiant face of Yon Paradies. ** A girl who sees 
has no right to the money which is given to the 
blind ; and I heard Yon Stork this very day say- 
ing that as soon as it was proved that your 
daughter could see, he intend^ to apply to the 
empress for her pension in behalf of another 
party." 

*^But this pension is our chief support; it 
enables us to live very comfortably. If it were 
witiidrawn, I should be a beggar." 

^ That would not alter the case. Pensions are 
granted to those who by their misfortunes have a 
daim upon tiie public diarity. The claim dies 
fKga the moment that your daughter's infirmity 
is removed. Through the favor of the empress 
she has become a scientific musician, and this 
now must be her capitaL She can teach music 
and give concerts." 

** But that will not maintam us respectably," 
urged Yon Paradies, with increasmg uneasiness. 



'* Of course it will not maintain you as you tive 
with your handsome pension. But you need not 
starve. Be that as it may, there is a blind count- 
ess who is my patient, for whom Yon Stork is to 
obtain the pension as soon as you can convince 
the fiiculty that your daughter is no longer in need 
of it This patient, I assure you, will receive it 
as long as she lives, for it will never enter into her 
head to fancy that she has been cured by Master 
Mesmer." 

" But, my dear profiessor," entreated Yon Para- 
dies, " have mercy on me and my family 1 For 
sixteen years we have received this income, and 
it had been secured to us during Therese's life- 
time" 

*^ Nevertheless, it goes to the countess, if she is 
not blind, I tell you. The empress (so says Yon 
Stork) has never refiised a request of his, because 
he never asks any thing but that which is just and 
reasonable." 

** We are ruined ! " exclaimed Yon Paradies, in 
accents of despair. 

" Not unless you prove to us that your daughter 
ii not deceiving you^" replied Barth, with sharp 
emphasis. " If you can show her to be blind, you 
are saved; and Yon Stork would petition the em- 
press, in consideration of the shamefld imposition 
practised upon your paternal love, to increase the 
pension. Well^this evening's entertainment will 
decide the matter. MeanwMIe, adieu ! " 

The professor lounged back to his seat, leav* 
ing his poisoned arrow behind. 

"I think," said Barth, smiling, as be saw the 
victim writhe, " that I have given him a reodpt 
for his daughter's eyes that will be more potent 
than Mesmer's passes. It will never do to restore 
the age of miracles." 

" No, indeed ; if miracles are to make their ap- 
pearance upon the stage of this world, what be- 
comes of science ? " asked Ingenhaus. 

** Let us await the end of the farce," said the 
professor. *^ Here she comes." 

A murmur went through the hall as Therese 
entered. The guests rose from their seats to ob- 
tain a sight of her. They had known her from 
infancy ; but to-night she was an object of new 
and absorbing interest, even to the elegant crowd, 
who seldom condescended to be astonished at any 
thing. 

Therese seemed to feel her position, for where- 
as she had been accustomed to trip into the con- 
cert-room with perfect self-possession, she now 
came timidly forwud, with downcast eyes. The 
audience had always received her with enthusiasm, 
for she was a great artiste ; but now perfect silence 
greeted her entrance, for nothing was remembered, 
save the marvel which her appearance there was 
to attest 

Whether accidentaUy or intentionally, several 
chairs were in her way as she passed to the in- 
strument She avoided them with perfect confi- 
dence, scarcely brushing them with the folds of 
her white satin dress. 

*' She is cured I She is no longer blind ! " mur- 
mured the spectators ; and with renewed curiosity, 
they watdied her every motion. 

There were three people within the concert- 
room upon whom these murmurs produced pro- 
found and dissimilar impressions. 

Barth frowned angrily; Yon Paradies grew 
paler and trembled tike a coward as he was : 
while Mesmer, who leaned against a pillar, fixed 
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h!0 eyes upon Therese with a glance of supreme 
happiness. Therese returned the gUnce with one 
of such deep trust and love, that no one who saw 
it could doubt her power of vision. The audience 
burst out into one simultaneous storm of applause, 
and this reminded the young girl that she was 
not alone "with her *^ master." She raised her 
eyes for the first time toward the spectators, and 
met every glance directed toward herself. 

The sight of this sea of upturned faces so ter- 
rified the poor child, that she felt faint and dizzy. 
She groped about with her hands, to find a seat, 
for she could scarcely stand. 

The action attracted universal attention. A sig- 
nificant look passed between Von Paradies and 
Barth, while Mcsmer's brow darkened, and his 
face flushed with disappointment. It was very 
unfortunate— that faintness of Therese. 

She stood irresolute and alone, unable to ad- 
vance, and too weak to see the chair that stood 
close at hand. 

For some time, the audience surveyed her with 
breathless interest. Suddenly the silence was 
broken by a voice in the crowd : 

" Will no one take pity upon the girl and lead 
her to the harpsichord? Do you not see that she 
is as blind as ever?" 

Therese recovered herself when she heard these 
insulting words, and her eyes flashed strangely for 
eyes that could not see. 

' '* I am not blind 1 " cried she, in a clear, firm 
voice, and as if the sneer had restored her strength 
and self-possession, she came forward at once, and 
took her scat. 

The audience applauded a second time, and 
Therese bowed and smiled. While she drew off 
her gloves, she looked back at Mesmer, who re- 
turned the glance with one of affectionate pride. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, Therese began 
to play. She kept her eyes fixed upon Mesmer, 
and as she felt the power of his magnetic glance, 
she soared into heights of harmony that ravished 
the ears of her listeners, and left aJl her previous 
performances far behind. 

She ended with a sigh, as though awaking from 
some heavenly dream. Never had she been so 
enthusiastically applauded aa now. This time it 
was not her vision, but her incomparable skill 
which had elicited the acclamations of the public ; 
and Therese, happy in her success, bowed, and , 
smiled again upon her admirers. 

And now the artistic exhlbiticn was at an end. 
Hcrr von Paradies, advancing, informed the pub- 
lic, that they would now proceed to test the genu- 
ineness of his daughter's cure. He then came to 
the edge of the platform, and spoke in a loud, 
distinct voice: ^'I request the distinguished 
company, who have brought books or music for 
the purpose, to hand them to me, that we may 
discover whether in truth she sees, or^ imagines 
that she sees. I beg so much the more for your 
attention, ladies and gentlemen," continued he, in 
a faltering voice, *' 5iat this night is to dcdde a 
fearful doubt in my own mind. Doctor Mesmer 
i^rms that my daughter's vision has* been re- 
stored. I, alas I believe that she is yet blind I " 

The audience expressed astonishment ; Therese 
uttered a cry of horror, and turned to Mesmer, 
who, pale and stunned by the shockof her father's 
cruel wordfi, had lost all power to come to the 
poor child's assistance. 

Barth was laughing behind his pocket-hand- 



kerchief. " The remedy works," whispered he to 
Ingenhaus — " the remedy works." 

Two gentlemen arose. One handed a book, 
the other a sheet of music. As Yon Paradise 
turned the book over to his daughter, she gave 
him a reproachful look. She opened it and 
read: "Emilia Galotti, by Ootthold Ephraim 
Lessing." 

" And, now," continued she, '* if one of the la- 
.dies present wiH select a passage, and another 
will look over me as I read, the audience can thus 
convince themselves that I see." 

One of the most distinguished ladies in Vienna 
approached Therese and stood close by her side, 
while another, a celebrated actress, requested her 
to open the book at page 71. 

Therese turned over the leaves and found the 
place. 

" That is right, my love," said the countess. 
"Now read." 

Therese began to read, and when she ended, 
the excitement of the people knew no bounds. 

"She seesl She seesl" cried the people. 
" Who can doubt it ? " 
And now fh>m the crowd arose a voice : 
"We have enough proof. The fact is self- 
evident, and we may all congratulate ihe/raulein 
upon the recoveiy of her sight. Let us have more 
of her delightful music." 

" I am sorry that I cannot agree with Doctor 
Mesmer's invisible patron," said Yon Paradies. 
" I strive to forget that I am her father, and 
place myself on the side of the incredulous public, 
who have a right to demand whether indeed the 
days of miracles have returned." 

" My remedy does wonders," said Barth to the 
facultv. 

Herr von Paradies continued : "This being the 
<»se, it is easier for us to suppose that the dis- 
tinguished actress, who selected ^e page, has been 
requested to do so, than to believe that my 
daughter has seen the words just read ; for thi4 
lady is known to be a follower of Doctor Mesmer. 
Perhaps the countess did not remark that the 
comer of the leaf is slightly turned down." 

He took the book and passed the leaves rapidly 
over his thumb. 
" Here it is," said he, holding it up. 
"Father!" exclaimed Therese, indignantly, 
" I saw you turn the leaf a few minutes ago with 
your own hand." 

" Saw ! " cried Yon Paradies, raising his hands. 
Then turning to the audience, he continued : " As 
regards this book, it was handed to me just now 
by Baron von Horka, one of Mesmer's most de- 
voted adherents. He may have been commis- 
sioned to select thispartictdar work, and Therese 
may be aware of it. If I am thus stringent in 
my acceptance of the evidence in this case, it is 
because I long to possess the sweet assurance of 
my dear child's complete cure." 

"Hear him," laughed Barth, touching Ingen- 
haus on the elbow. 

Therese, meanwhile, was growing embarrassed ; 
and, looking to Mesmer for encouragement she 
lost sight of every thing under the influence of his 
eyes. Her father held the paper before her, but 
she was not aware of it The audience whispered, 
but Mesmer at that moment, turning away from 
Therese, she sighed, and, recovering her self-pos- 
session, took the paper and placed it before tho 
haipsichord. 
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''March, from ' (Edipus,' " baid she, seating her- 
self before the instrument. 

" Why, Therese," cried her father, " you read 
the title without turning to the titlc-paee." 

'^ I saw the piece when it was handed to you by 
Ritter Gluck." 

*< You are acquainted with Gluck ? '' asked 
Yon Faradies. "He has never been to our 
house." 

*' I have seen him at Doctor Mesmer^s," replied 
Therese. 

** Ah, indeed ! Ritter Gluck, who hands the 
music, is like Baron von Horka, who brought the 
book, a friend of Mesmer's," said Von Faradies, 
with a sneer that affrighted his daughter and 
made her tremble. 

But she placed her hands upon the keys and 
be^ran to play. 

The enraptured audience again forgot her eyes, 
and, entranced by the music, hung breathless 
upon her notes, while she executed the magnifi- 
cent funeral march in " CEdipus." Suddenly, at the 
conclusion of a passage of exquisite beauty, she 
ceased, and her hands wandered feebly over the 
keys. Her father, who was turning the leaves, 
looked almost scornfully at the poor girl ; who, 
alarmed and bewildered by his unaccountable 
conduct, grew deadly pale, and finally, with a deep 
sigh, dosed her eyes. 

After a few moments she began agam. From 
her agile fingers dropped showers of pearly notes, 
while, through all the fanciful combinations of 
sound, was heard the solemn and mi^jestic chant 
of the fimeral march. The audience could scarce- 
ly contain their raptures ; and yet tiiey dared not 
applaud for fear of losing a note. 

She seemed to be astray in a wilderness of har- 
mony, when her father, with an impatient gesture, 
laid his hands upon her fingers and held them 
down. • 

" You are no longer playing by note I ** exclaim- 
ed he, with affected surprise. " You are giving us 
voluntaries from * Orpheus,' instead of l£e funer- 
al march. I appeal to the public to say whether 
my daughter is playing the funeral march f " 

There was a pause, then a voice, tremulous 
with emotion, said, '* No, it is no longer the funer- 
al march ; it is now a beautiful arrangement 
from * Orpheus,*" 

Hcrr von Faradies, with an expression of pro- 
foundcst anguish, threw his arm around his daugh- 
ter, exclaiming, " Oh, my beloved child, it is then 
as I feared I We have been deceived, and you 
are blind for life." 

" Father I " screamed Therese, flinging him off; 
"father, you know — " 

" I know that you are blind," cried he, follow- 
ing her, and again clasping her in his arms. 
" Come, my poor child, come, and fear nothing I 
Your father will work for you ; and his hand shall 
guide your faltering steps. Oh, my child ! May 
God forgive those who have brought this bitter 
disappointment upon my hcadl My dream of 
hope is over. You are blind, Therese, hopelessly 
blind, and your father's heart is broken 1 " 

The audience were deeply moved by this out- 
burst of paternal grief and tenderness. Here 
and th^re were heard half-audible murmurs of 
sympathy, and many of the ladies had their hand- 
kerchiefs to their eyes. Everybody was touched 
except Frofessor Barth. He, on the contrary, 
was chuckling with satisfaction, and felt much 



more inclined to applaud than to commiseratei 
He looked at Ingenhaus, who, not being in the 
secret, was divided between sympathy for the 
father and mdignation toward the charlatan. In- 
deed, he had so far forgotten his own interest in 
the scene, that he was weeping with the rest. 

" Console yourself, my fnend," said Barth, 
" all this is the result of my efforts in behalf of 
science. I deserve a public vote of thanks for 
having out-mesmered Mesmer." 

He stopped — for Therese's voice was heard in 
open strife with her father. " Let me go 1 " cried 
she, with passion. "I am not blind. As God 
hears me, I see — ^but oh, how fearful have been 
the revelations that sight has made to me this 
ni^t I " 

Poor, poor Therese I The shock of her father's 
treachery had proved too great for her girlish 
frame. She reeled and fell back insensible in his 
arms. 

Von Faradies, with simulated anguish, turned 
to the audience and bowed his stricken head. 
Then raising his daughter in his arms, he carried 
her away from the stage. 



CHAPTER XOII. 

THE OATABTBOPHB. 

Thersse lay for several hours unconscious, 
whUe her mother wept, and watched over her, 
and her father stood by, sullenly awaiting tho 
result. 

At last she heaved a sigh and opened her eyes. 
" Where am I ? " asked she, feebly. 

*' At home, darling," replied the tender mother, 
bending over and kissing her. 

" No — ^I am in the fearful concert-room. They 
stare at me with those piercing daggers which 
men call eyes; and oh, their glances hurt me, 
mother 1 There they sit, heartlessly applauding 
my misery, because it has shaped itself into 
music 1 Let me go ; I am strong, and I 8£S ! " 

She attempted to rise, but her father held her 
back. " Lie still, my child," said he, reproach- 
fully ; " it is in vain for you to carry this decep- 
tion further. Trust your parents, and confess 
that you are blind. Were it otherwise, you would 
not mistake your own familiar chamber for the 
vast concert-room. For Mesmcr's sake, you have 
sought to deceive us, but it is useless, for wo 
know that you are blind." 

" You are blind — ^you are blind I " These ofl- 
repeated words seem^ fraught with a power that 
almost made her doubt her own senses. She saw, 
and yet she felt as if sight were receding from her 
eyes. 

" Oh, my God I Why will my father madden 
me t " cried the unhappy girl, rising in spite of all 
efforts to detain he^, and looking around the 
room. '* Ah — ^now I remember, I fainted and was 
brought home. Yes, father, yes, I tell you that I 
see," cried she, wringing her hands, and writhing 
with the agony he was inflicting upon her. "I 
see in the window the blue flower-pot which Mes- 
mer brought me yesterday — ^thcre opposite stands 
my harpsichord, and its black and white keys are 
beckoning me to come and caress them. Two 
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open books lie upon the table, and oyer it are 
scattered drawings and engravings. Oh, father, 
haye I not described things as they are^ " 

'^ Tea, child — ^you haye long been familiar with 
this room, and need not the help of eyes to 
describe it.*' 

" And then," continued she, ** I see you both. 
I see my mother's dear face, tender as it was when 
first my eyes opened to the light of its love ; and, 
my father, I see you with the same frown that 
terrified me in the concertrroom — ^the same scowl 
that to my frightened fancy, seemed that of some 
mocking fiend who sought to drive me back to 
blindnesitl What is it, father? What has changed 
you so that you love your child no longer, and 
seek to take the new life that God has just 
bestowed ? '' 

*^ Qod has bestowed nothing upon you, and I 
will no longer be the tool of an impostor," replied 
he, morosely. ** Am I to be the laughing-stock 
of Yienna, while men of distinction see through 
the tricks of the charlatan ? I must and will have 
the strength to confess my folly, and to admit 
that you are blind." 

Therese uttered a cry, and shook as though a 
chill had seized her. ^* God, hetp me I " mur- 
mured the poor girl, sinking in her mother's out- 
stretched arms, and weeping piteously. Sudden- 
ly she raised her head and gradually her face 
brightened, her cheeks flushed, her lips parted 
with a smile, and her lai^e expressive eyes beamed 
with happiness. Once more she trembled — ^but 
with joy, and leaning her head upon her mother's 
shoulder, she whispered, " He comes." 

The door opened, and Mesmer's tall and com- 
manding figure advanced toward the group. 
Therese flew to meet him and grasped his nands 
in hers. 

*' Come, master, come and shield me ! God be 
thanked, you are here to shelter me. If you leave 
•gain, I shall lose my sight." 

He passed his hands Ughtly over her face, and 
looked earnestly into her eyes. 

" Tou are dissatisfied with me, master," said she 
anxiously. " You are displeased at my childish 
behavior. I know that I was silly ; but when I 
saw those multitudinous heads so close together, 
all with eyes that were fixed on me alone, I began 
again to feel afraid of my own race. It seemed 
as if the walls were advancing to meet me^and I 
retreated in terror." 

*^ What confused you at the harpsichord, child f " 

'* The sight of the small, dazzling notes, and 
the singular motions of my own fingers. I am so 
unaccustomed to see, that hands and notes ap- 
peared to be dancing a mad Morrisco, until at last 
I grew confused and saw nothing." 

*^A11 this is 80 natural," said Mesmer sadly, 
** for the scat of your infirmity lay in the nerves. 
And now that they require rest, you are a prey to 
agitation and to tears. Unhappy Therese, Uiere 
are some who seek to plunge you back into the 
darkness from whence I have rescued you 1 " 

She put her arms upon his shoulders and sob- 
bed, ** Save me, master, save me — ^I could not 
bear blindness now 1 " 

At the other end of the room stood Von Para- 
dies and his wife. She laid her hand upon his 
arm, saying imploringly : 

**What signifies all this mystery, husband? 
Why do you torture our little Therese so cruelly ? 
Tou know that she sees ; why, then, do you — " 



" Peace I " interrupted Von Paradies angrily. 
" If Therese does not become blind again, we shall 
lose our pension." 

<* My poor child," sobbed the mother, ^*- you are 
lost I " 

" I have come to your help, Therese,* said Mes- 
mer audibly. " I know all that is passing under 
this roof," continued he, with a look of scorn at 
her parents. " They are trying to deprive you of 
your sight, and they well know that excitement 
and weeping will destroy it. But my name and 
honor are linked with your fortunes, child, and 1 
shall struggle for both. I have come to take you 
to the villa with my other patients. You shall be 
under my wife's care, and will remain with us 
until your eyes are fortified against nervous im 
pressioDS. The carriage is at the door." 

"I am ready to go," replied Therese, joyfully. 

"I will not sufi'er her to leave the house!" 
cried Von Paradies, striding angrily forward. 
** Therese is my daughter, and shall not be torn 
from her father's protection." 

" She goes with me," thundered Mesmer with 
eyes that flashed lightning, like those of Olympian 
Zeus. "You gave her to me as a patient, and 
until she is cured she belongs to her physician." 

He took Therese in his arms and carried her 
toward the door. But Von Paradies, with a roaf 
like that of some wild animal, placed himself be- 
fore it and defended the passage. 

*' Let n^e pass," cried he. 

" Go— but first put down Therese." 

"No — ^you shall not deprive her of the sight I 
have bestowed." With these words, he raised his 
muscular right arm, and swingmg off Von Para- 
dies as if he had been a child, Mesmer passed 
the opening and stood outside. 

"Farewell, and fear nothing," cried he, "for 
your pension will not be withdrawn. Therese is 
once more blind. But as God is just, I will re- 
store her again to sight ! " 

Mesmer, however, was desUned to be foiled. 
His enemies were richer and more influential than 
he; and Von Paradies, in mortal terror for his 
pension, sustained them. Von Stork obtained an 
order, commanding the relinquishment of Therese 
to her natural guardians ; and her father, armed 
with the document, went and demanded his 
daughter. Therese flew to Mesmer's arms, and a 
fearful soene ensued. It shall be described in 
Mesmer's own words. 

" The father of Therese, resolved to carry her 
away by main force, rushed upon me with an un- 
sheathed sword. I succeeded in disarming him, 
but the mother and daughter both fell insensible 
at my feet^: the former &om terror, the latter be- 
cause her unnatural father had hurled her against 
the wall, where she had struck her head with such 
violence as to lose all consiousness. Madame von 
Paradies recovered and went home; but poor 
Therese was in a state of such nervous agony that 
she lost her sight entirely. I trembled for her life 
and reason. Having no desire to revenge myself 
upon her parents, I did all that I could to save her. 
"Herr von Paradies, sustamed by those who 
had instigated him, filled Vienna with the cry of 
persecution. I became an object of universal 
contumely, and a second order was obtained by 
which I was commanded to deliver Therese to her 
father." • 

* Jufltinus Kemw, *^Vnja Anton Mesmer,^ p. 70. 
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From thiB time Therese remained blind, and 
continued to give concerts in Vienna, as she had 
done before. Barth and his accomplices were 
tiiumpbant ; and Mesmer, disgusted with his coun- 
trymen, left Vienna, and made his home in Paris. 

Therese von Faradies then, as her fkther assert- 
ed, was blmd. Whether she ever was any thing 



else, remains to this day an open question. The 
fiiculty denied furiously that she had seen : Mes- 
mer*s friends, on the contrary, declared solenmly 
that she had been restored by animal magnetism ; 
but that her cruel father, for the sake of the pen- 
sion, had persecuted her, and so succeeded in 
destroying her eyesight forerer. 
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CHAPTER XOm. 

LB BOI EBT UOBT, YIYS LB BOI t 

It was the erening of the tenth of May, 1774. 
The palace of Versailles, the seat of royal splen- 
dor, was gloomy, sUent, and empty. Begality, 
erst so pleasurehloYing and Toluptuons, now lay 
with crown all dim, and purple aU stained, await- 
ing the last sigh of an old, expiring king, whose 
demise was to restore to it an inheritance of 
youth, beauty, and strength. 

In one wing of the palace roytilty hovered over 
a youthM pair, as the genius of hope ; in anoth- 
er it frowned upon the weak old king as the im- 
placable angel of death. 

Louis the fifteenth was balancing the great 
account of his life— a life of luxury, voluptuous- 
ness, and supreme selfishness. Yielding to the 
entreaties of his daughters, he had sent for the 
Archbishop of Paris ; but knowing perfectly well 
that the sacraments of the church would not be 
administered under a roof which was polluted by 
the presence of Du Barry, the old libertine had 
banished her to the Chateau de Buelles. 

But Monseigneur de Beaumont required some- 
thing more than this of the royal sinner. He 
exacted that he should make public confession of 
tiis scandalous life in presence of the court to 
which he had given such shameful example; The 
king had stni^led against such open humiliation, 
but the archbishop was firm, and the fear of 
death prediuninating over pride, Louis consented 
to make the sacrifice. 

For three days the courtiers had hung about 
the anteroom, afraid to enter (for the king's dis- 
ease was small-pox), yet afraid to take flight, lest 
by some chance he should recover. But now the 
doors of the royal apartments were flung wide 
open, and there was great trepidation among the 
crowd. The archbishop in his canonicals was 
seen standing by the bed of state ; on one side 
of him stood the grand almoner, and on the other 
the minister, the Duke d'Aiguillon. At the foot of 
the bed knelt the daughters of the king, who in 
soft whispers were trymg to comfort their miser- 
able father. 

" The king wishes to bid adieu to his friends I ** 
cried the Diike d'Aiguillon, in a loud voice. 

Here was a dilemma 1 Everybody was afnud 
of the small-pox, for the handsome Marquis de 
Letoriires, whom Louis had inmsted upon seeing, 
had iust died of the infection, and nobody desired 
to follow him. And yet the king miffht outlive 
this attack, and then — ^what ? 

Once more the Duke d'AiguQlon called out for 
the king^s friends ; and, trembling from appre- 



hension of results that might follow this latter 
contingency, they entered the chamber of death. 
The atmosphere was fearful. Not all the fumes 
of the incense which was sending its vapory 
wreaths to the pictured ceilings could overpower 
the odor of approaching dissolution. In vain the 
acolytes swung thdr golden censers— death was 
there, and the scent of the grave. 

Breathless and with compressed lips the king's 
friends listened to his indiBtinct mutterings, and 
looked upon bis swollen, livid, blackened face. 
Each one had hurried by, and now they all were 
free again, and were preparing to fly as for as 
poBsible from the infected spot But the clear, 
solemn voice of the archbishop — ^that voice which 
so often had stricken terror to their worldly 
hearts— was heard again, and he bade them stay. 

^ The king asks pardon of his subjects for the 
wicked and scandalous life which be has led on 
earth," said the archbishop. ** Although as a 
man he is responsible to Gkxi alone for his deeds, 
as a sovereign he acknowledges to his subjects 
that he heartily repents of his wickedness, and 
desires to live only that he may do penance for 
the past and make amends for the future." 

A piteous eroan escaped from the lips of the 
dying monarch, but his ** friends " did not stay to 
hear it ; they fled precipitately from the frightful 
scene. 

While here a trembling soul was being driven 
from its earthly dwelling, in another wing of the 
palace the other members of the royal family 
were in the chapel at prayer. The evening ser- 
vices were over, and the chaplain was reading the 
** forty hours' prayer," when the sky became sud- 
denly obscured, pefd upon peal of thunder re- 
sounded along the heavens, and night enveloped 
the chapel in its dismal pall of black. Livid 
flashes of lightning lit up the pale faces of the 
royal supplicants, while to every faltering prayer 
that fell from their lips the answer came fiom 
above in the roar of the angry thunder-clap. 

There, before the altar, knelt the doomed pair, 
the innocent heirs of a selfish and luxurious race 
of kings, whose sins were to be visited upon their 
unconscious heads. No wonder they wept — ^no 
wonder they shuddered on the dark and stormy 
night which heralded their reign. 

The rites were ended, and the dauphin and 
dauphiness went silently together to their apart- 
ments. The few trusty attendants who were 
gathered in the anteroom greeted them with faint 
smiles, and uttered silent orisons in their behalf; 
for who could help compassionating these two 
young creatures, upon whose inexperienced heads 
the thorny crown of royalty was so soon to be 
placed? 
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As they entered the door, a flash of lightning, 
that seemed like the fire which emote the guilty 
cities of Israel, flashed athwart their paths, and 
the thunder cracked and rattled above the roof 
as though it had been riving that palace-dome 
asunder. The dauphincss cried out, and clung to 
her husband^s arm. He, scarcely less appalled, 
stood motionless on the threshold. 

The violence of the wind at that moment had 
burst open some outer door. The lights in the 
chandeliers were almost extinguished, and one 
solitary wax-light, that had been burning in the 
recess of a window, went entirely out Regard- 
^ less of etiquette, and of the presence of the royal 
pair. Monsieur de Campan sprang to the chande- 
lier, and, relighting the candle, quickly replaced it 
in ike window. 

The dauphin beheld the act with astonishment, 
for no one at that court was more observant of 
decorum than Monsieur de Campan. 

** What means that light m the window? " in- 
quired* the dauphin, in his clear, touching voice. 

" Pardon me, your highness, it is merely a cer- 
emony,'* replied Monsieur de Campan, conifused. 

'* What ceremony f " asked the dauphin, with 
surprise. 

" Your highness commands me ? " 

'^ I request you — ^if the dauphiness permits," 
said Louis, turning to his wife, who, almost ex- 
hausted, leaned for support against him, and bowed 
her head. 

** Your majesty has given orders, that as soon 
as the event, which is about to taJ^e place, has 
occurred, the whole court shall leave Yersailles 
for Choisy. Now it would not be possible to issue 
verbal orders in such a moment as the one which 
we await ; so that the master of the horse and 
myself had agreed upon a signal by wMch the 
matter oould be arranged without speech. The 
gardes du corps, pages, equerries, coaches, coach- 
men, and outriders, are all assembled in the court- 
yard, their eyes fixed upon this light As soon as 
It is extinguished, it will be understood that the 
moment has arrived when the court is to leave 
Versailles." 

^*The disappearance of the light, then, will 
communicate the tidings of the kinjg's death ? " 

Monsieur de Campan bowed, hoxiia drew his 
wife hurriedly forward, and passed into another 
room, where, with his hands folded behind him, 
he walked to and fro. 

** Gbd is just," murmured he to himself, '* and 
there is retribution in heaven." 

Marie Antoinette, whose large violet eyes had 
followed her husband's motions, raised them to 
his face witii a look of inquiry. She rose from the 
divan on which she was sitting, and putting her 
small, white hand upon the dauphin's shoulder, 
said: 

^^ What do you mean, Louis ? " 

*^ I mean that this solitary light, for whose dis- 
appearance these people are waiting, shines in 
retribution for the feaiful death-bed of my father." 

*' I do not understand." 

** No, Antoinette, how should you ? You have 
never heard the tnjgic story of my father's death, 
have you ? " 

"No, my husband," said she, tenderly ; *' tell it 
to me now." 

" I will, Antoinette. He was one of the best 
and truest hearts that ever lived, and yet 
these selfish courtiers all forsook him m his dy- 
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ing hour. He lay alone and abandoned in his 
room by all save my angelic mother, who nursed 
him as loving woman alone can nurse. The court 
was at Fontaincbleau, and the dauphin's &ther 
announced that as soon as his son had expired, 
they would all journey to Choisy. My father, who 
in an arm-chair, was inhalmg, for the last time, 
the balmy breath of spring, saw these hurried prep- 
arations for departure from the open window 
where he sat He saw carriages, horses, trunks, 
lackeys, and equerries ready at a moment's warn- 
ing to move. He saw that the signal for the 
rushing crowd to depart was to be his death. 
Turning to his physician, he said, with a sad 
smile, * I must not be too long in dying, for these 
people are becoming impatient' " * 

"Shameful!" cried Marie Antomette, wiping 
away her tears. 

" Ay, more than shameful ! " exclaimed Louis. 
" Now, you see, that the hour of retribution has 
oome, for once more the court grows impatient 
with the length of a dying sovereign's agony. Oh, 
would that my noble father were alive I How 
much more worthy was he to be a king tiian I." 

"From my heart I echo your wish," said An- 
tomette, fervently. " How was it that he died so 
young ? " 

Louis looked searchingly at the face of his 
young wife. " He died of a malady whose name 
is an impeachment of the honor of those who sur- 
vive him," said the dauphin, sternly, "and my 
mother died of the same diseas&f But let us not 
throw any darker shadows over the gloom of this 
heavy hour. I am stifled — ^I have a presentiment 
of—" 

A loud shout interrupted the dauphin. It came 
nearer and nearer, and now it reached the ante> 
room, where the crowding courtiers were pouring 
in to greet King Louis XVI. 

The dauphin and his wife were at no loss to un- 
derstand these shouts. They exchanged glances 
of fear, and side by side they fell upon their 
knees while, with tearstreaming eyes, they fal 
tered : " God have mercy upon us, we are so 
young to reign I " X 

The doors were thrown open, and the mistresa 
of ceremonies of Marie Antoinette appearfid. Be- 
hind her came a multitude of lords and ladies, 
their curious eyes peering at what they had never 
expected to see— a royal couple assuming the pur 
pie, not with pomp and pride, but with humility, 
distrust, and prayer. 

They rose, and faced their subjects. Madame de 
Noailles courtesied so low that she was upon her 
knees. 

"Your majesties will forgive this intrusion,' 
said she, with all the aplomb of her dignity.. " 1 
come to request that your nuyesties will repair to 
the state reception-room to receive the congratu- 
lations of your royal relatives, and those of your 
court, who are all waiting anxiously to do you 
homage." 

Such a request, from the lips of Madame de 
Noailles, was the exaction of an indispensable 
form of court-etiquette, which the young couple 
dared not evade. 

« Boalavle, " M^motres,** etc, voL L 

t It was generally b«lieyed that the dauphin und his 
wife were poisoned oy a political party, whose leader wan 
the Dnkc de GholseuL The royal couple belonged tc 
tho antl- Austrian party. **lfteiolrc8 de Campao,^ vol 

i '* M^moires de Campan,'^ vol. L, p. ?& 
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Arm in arm ihey went,, Marie Antoinette hiding 
her tears with her handlterchief, and looking inex- 
pressibly lovelj in her childish emotions, while 
the loud greetings of a magnificent court hailed 
her as their queen. 

While the consorts of the royal princes folded 
their sister-in-law in their arms, the princes, with 
courtly decorum, bowed ceremoniously before the 
king. 

** permit us, sire," began the Count of Provence, 
*' to be the first to lay our homage at your ma- 
jeetVs feet, and to^" 

"My brothers, my brothers!" cried Louis, 
deeply affected, " is my crown to rob me of the 
dear ties of kindred ? Oh, do not call me king, 
for I cannot afford to lose the dear companions of 
my childhood." 

" Sire," replied the Count of Provence, " you 
shall not lose them ; and for us, our gain is two- 
fold. We receive fiK>m God a gracious king, and 
retain' our much-loved brother." And the count 
embraced the king, who had opened his arms to 
receive him. 

A ([uarter of an hour later, the chateau of Y er- 
Bailies was deserted. The courtiers, pages, equer- 
ries, and lackeys, had all departed, delighted to 
leave that infected atmosphere, within whose 
poisonous influence the iron rules of etiquette had 
detained them while Louis XY. Uved. None of 
them felt inclined to do homage to departed roy- 
alty. Even the Duke de Yillequier, first gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber, in his terror, forgot eti- 
quette; and instead of watching the king^s 
corpse, he, too, made ready to go with the rest. 

" Monsieur," said the duke to AndouilU, the 
king's physician, " I leave you that you may be 
able to open and embalm the body." 

Andouill6 grew pale, for he knew perfectly well 
that the performance of such a ceremony as that, 
was his death-warrant However, after a pause, 
he replied, " I am ready, your grace, but you must 
remain to hold the king's head. It is, as you 
know, a 'part of your duty as gentleman of the 
bedchamber." * 

The Duke de Yillequier said nothing. He 
merely bowed and hurried from the room. An- 
doulll6 followed his example, but, more considerate 
than the other attendants of the king, he made 
some proviston for the deserted corpse. He sent 
for one of the subordinates of the palace, and 
ordered him to watch by the body. Then, going 
to his carriage, he saw several hodmen lounging 
about, who were carrying mortar for some repairs 
that were being made at the palace. The physi- 
cian called them, and bade them go tell the lord- 
steward that the king's coffin must be saturated 
with spirits of wine, and his winding-sheet also. 

Such were the preparations that were made for 
the obsequies of the defunct king ; and his body 
was watfjied by a few servants and these hodmen 
whom Andouill^ had employed as messengers. 



CHAPTER XOIY. 

THE MEMOBANDA. 

rt was early in the morning. The court had 
accompanied the king and queen to Choisy, and 
thither had flocked the representatives of every 

* Oampan, vol. L, p. 70. 



class in Paris, to do homage to the king and wish 
him a prosperous reign. 

The people seemed wild with joy, and nobody 
vouchsidred a thought to the memory of the 
"^t«n-atm^," whose body was even now being 
taken to its last rest, in the vaults of St. Denis. 
The funeral tram was any thing but imposing. 
The coffin, placed upon a large hunting-wagon, 
was followed by two carriages, containing the 
Duke d'Ayen, the Duke d' Aumont, and two priests. 
Twenty pages and as many grooms closed the 
procession, which went along without attracting 
the notice of anybody. The burial-service was 
read in the crypt, and the coffin hastily lowered 
in the vault, which was not only walled up, but 
cemented also, for fear the infection imprisoned 
within might escape from the dungeon of the 
dead and infest the abodes of the living. 

Not one of the royal family had followed the 
body. The king was at Choisy, and all hearts 
were turned to him. Thousands of men went in 
and out of the palace, each one with his burden 
of fears, hopes, uneasiness or expectations. Who 
was now to find favor at court f Would it be the 
queen, or the aunts of the king? What fate 
awaited Du Barry ? Who would be prime minister ? 

While these matters were being discussed 
without, the king, who had not yet made his ap* 
pearance, was in his cabinet. His disordered mien, 
tangled hair, and red eyes, as well as the lights 
that still flickered in the chandeliers, showed 
plainly that he had not been to bed that night. 

He could not sleep. The future lowered dark 
and threatening before him, and day had not 
brought comfort to his anxious mind. Great drops 
of sweat stood upon his brow, and his face, never 
at the best of times handsome, to-day was less 
attractive than ever. 

" I am so young ! " thought he, despondently. 
** I know of no man at this court, in whose hon- 
esty I can confide. Every man of them has cur* 
ried favor with that shameless woman whose pres- 
ence has defiled the throne of my ancestors, and 
disgraced the declining years of my grandfather. 
To whom shall I turn ? Who will give counsel 
to a poor, mexperienced youth ? " 

A slight knock was heard at the door. The 
king rose and opened it. 

** Monsieur de Nicolai," said Louis, surprised, 
as the old man stood before him with head in- 
clined. " What brings you to me ? " 

" The will of your deceased father, sire." 

The king stepped back and motioned him to 
enter. "Now speak," said he. "I know that 
you were with my father on his death-bed ; and 1 
have often sought to win your friendship, but un- 
til now have sought in vain." 

** Sire, I was afraid that if I betrayed an inter- 
est in your msgesty, I might not be allowed to live 
long enough to fulfil the trust confided to me by 
your father. I had sworn that on the day you 
ascended the throne of France I would deliver his 
will to your migesty." 

"And* you have preserved it? You have 
brought it to me f " 

" Sire, here it is," said the old nobleman, tak- 
ing from his breast a scaled package, and laying 
it in the king's hands. 

Louis grasped it eagerly, and deeply moved, 
read the address: "Papers to be delivered to 
whichever one of my sons ascends the throne of 
I France." 
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'^ Your migeflty sees that I have kept my trust,'' 
sold De Nicolai. 

" Ob, why is not my father here to reign in my 
Blead!" <ixclaimed Loois. 

** He died, sire, that he might be spared the 
sight of the disgrace which has OTertaken France. 
He died that the world might bear witness to the 
baseness of those who, since his death, hare 
swayed the destinies of France. He did not die 
in vain. Your majesty's self will profit by his 
martyrdom." 

" Yes, I have heard of it alL I know the in- 
visible hand that dealt the deathrblow to my fa- 
ther, my mother, and my grandmother. I know 
it, and—" 

^^Sire, your majesty's father forgave bis ene- 
mies ; and, through me, he prays your majesty to 
do likewise." 

'*! will obey," said Louis, inclining his head, 
'*and leave the guilty to the vengeance of 
Heaven." 

'^And now, sire, that my mission is accom- 
plished, allow me to retire, and let me entreat you 
to lay your father's words to heart" 

" I will do so, I promise you. Can I do aught 
to serve you ? " 

** No, your majesty, I have nothing to ask of 
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man. 

The king gave him his hand, and followed him 
with wistful eyes until the door had closed behind 
him. 

'* Oh, how beggared seems a king, when he has 
nothing wherewith to recognize the loyalty and 
love of his friends I " thought Louis, with a weary 
sigh. 

He took up the packet and read: "Treaty 
concluded between Louis XV. and Maria Theresa, 
on the Ist of Hay, 1766. Arguments to prove 
that, sooner or later, the Austrian alliance will be 
an injury to France." 

The king tunuxl over the pages and read the 
following : 

*' Whichever one of my sons is called to the 
throne of Louis X Y. let him hearken to the warn- 
ing of his father. Beware, my son, of entangle- 
ments with Austria. Never seek the hand of an 
Austrian princess; for marriages with Austria 
have brought no blessing to France." 

The king sighed heavily, and his head sank 
upon his breast. " Too late— -too late, my father ! 
My fate is decided ! " And Louis took up the 
second memorandum. 

*' List of persons whom I recommend to my 
son, the King of France." 

*^Ah!— this is the guide I was seeking. Let 
me see. First, — * Monsieur de Haurepas — a 
statesman who has steadily opposed the policy 
advocated by La Pompadour.' That is well — I 
shall recall him from banishmeot. ' Messieurs de 
Machault, de Nivemois, de Muy Perigord, de 
Broglie, d'Estaing, and others — all men of honor.' 
How far-sighted was my father, in recommending 
these men 1 They are the very nobles who have 
kept aloof from the late king's mistresses. With 
one exception, I adopt the list ; but there is one 
among them, who stooped to be a flatterer of 
Du Bsirry. The Duke d'Aiguillon is certainly a 
statesman, but he cannot be of my ministry. " 

Here the king paused, perplexcKl to know who 
should be appointed in D'Aiguillon's place. Sud- 
denly his face brightened, and he rose from his 
chair. 



"Marie Antoinette," thought he, "I will ad- 
vise with hor. Though we may not love one 
another, we are friendly ; and she has a right to 
my confidence. Besides, she is intelligent and 
principled." 

Here the king took up his memoranda, and pre- 
pared to seek hjs wife. He had gotten as far as 
the door, when his expression changed again, and 
his face once more wore a look of blank despond- 
ency. With a grieved and perplexed mind, he 
returned to the table. 

"No, no," sighed he, falling back into his 
chaur, " that will never do. She is an Austrian ; 
and her policy would be in direct opposition to 
that of my father." 

For some time the poor young king sat in pro- 
found discouragement. Finally, with a long, 
weary sigh, he raised his head, and began to re- 
flect again. At last he solved the difiScult prob- 
lem. 

" Ah I — I have it now," thought he, heartily 
relieved. " I will go to Madame Adelaide. She 
was my mother's dearest friend and my father's 
favorite sister. She shall be my counsellor. I 
beHeve that, with her assistance, I may succeed 
in carrying out the policy dictated by my father." 

He gathered up his papers, and went into the 
anteroom, where he ordered a page to go to 
Madame AdeUide, and say that the king would 
visit her if she could oonvenientlMeceive him. * 



CHAPTER XOV. 

FBANOB AND iiUSTRIA. 

While the king was closeted with Madame 
Adelaide, the queen, on her side, was receiving 
her royal household. This ceremony over, she 
had gladly retired to the privacy of her own room, 
there to restore order to her c<mfused mind. 

But her rest was not of long duration, for pres- 
ently came Monsieur de Campan to announce the 
visit of the Austrian ambassador. 

The queen received him most cordially, rising 
from her scat, and advancing a few steps to meet 
him. Madame de Noailles, who, conforming to 
etiquette, had entered with Monsieur de Campan, 
and was to remain in the room during the inter- 
view, was shocked at (he queen, and frowned visibly. 

Marie Antoinette paid no attention to her. She 
reached her hand to Count von Mercy, and al- 
lowed him to press it to his lips. 

Agun Madame de Noailles was horror-stricken. 
The kissing of the queen's hand was a state cere- 
monial, and was inadmissible in private. 

The queen had forgotten the existence of her 
mistress of ceremonies. With sparkling eyes and 
beaming smiles she greeted the old count, who, to 
her, was the representative of all that she loved— 
her mother, her sisters, and her native country. 

" Have you news for me from Vienna, count ? " 
said she, in a voice whose tones were strikingly 
like those of her mother. 

" I bring to your miyesty letters of condolence 
and of congratulation from the empress and the 
emperor 
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* Modnmo Adelaide, an anti-Aastrian, and, tberefosio, 
one of the qneen^s eoemlea« was, throoghoat his yfholm 
reign, the coonaellor of her nephew. 
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" Why, you must be a conjurer, count Our 
reign is not twenty-four hours old yet, and you 
bring us congratulations 'from Vienna ? ^ 

" I will ezphun, your majesty," said the old 
count, with a smile. ** Tou remember, that more 
than a week ago the king lay in a stupor, which, 
for some hours, was supposed to be death. During 
his stupor, my courier started for Vienna, and the 
messenger sent after him, to stop the dispatches, 
arrived too late. The answers had been sent, and 
these are the congratulatory letters." 

The count handed his papers, and as the queen 
cast down her beautiful eyes to read the address, 
she exclaimed, joyfully : 

" My mother's handwriting and my brother's I " 

She broke the seal of the empress's letter, and 
her countenance fell. 

** Nothing but official papers," said she, sighing, 
and putting'them on the table. ^* I know the con- 
tents of Joseph's letter without reading it. Have 
you no news for me from Vienna? Think of 
something to tell me from home, dear count" 

Count Yon Mercy cast a stolen glance at the 
mistress of ceremonies, who, stiff and watchful, 
stood close by the side of the queen's chair. 
Marie Antoinette understood the look. 

" Madame de NoiuUes," said she, turning with 
a smile to address her, **you will not, I hope, 
think me rude, if I request you to allow me a few 
moments' interview with Count von Mercy. He 
has something to say to me that is of a strictly 
confidential nature." 

The mistress of ceremonies did not appear to 
have heard a word of this address. Marie An- 
toinette reddened, and threw back her head. 

*^ I request Madame de Noailles," repeated she, 
changing her tone, " to retire into the reception- 
room. I wish to speak with Count von Mercy 
alone." 

" I must be permitted to say that your miges- 
ty's request cannot be granted," replied Madame 
de Noailles. " No Queen of France is permitted 
to receive a foreign ambassador otherwise than in 
the presence of the court. I shall have to ask 
his majesty's pardon for a breach of decorum, 
which I was too late to prevent — ^the reception of 
the ambassador here with myself alone to witness 
the interview." 

The queen's eyes flashed with anger as she 
listened to this presumptuous language. 

** Tou will have to ask pardon of no one but 
myself^ madame, for your unseemly language to 
your sovereign." 

" Excuse me, your majesty, I perform my duty, 
and this requires of me to see that no one here 
commits any breach of court etiquette. The 
laws of etiquette are as binding upon the queen 
as upon her subjects — and she cannot infiinge 
them." 

** I announce to you, madame, that no laws of 
yours shall be binding upon me^ The Queen of 
France is here to make laws — not to receive them. 
And for the last time I command you to quit this 
room, and to leave me alone with the representa- 
tive of my imperial mother." 

Madame de Noailles made a deep courtesy, and 
backed out of the room. 

Marie Antoinette looked after her, until the last 
traces of her long train had vanished, and the silk 
porH^e hAd fallen in its place. 

<*AhI" said she, taking a long breath, **at 
last I have gained a victory. It is now my turn 



to lecture, and madame has received her first 
scolding. Well, count, now that she is fairly oil; 
what have you to tell me from Vienna ? " 

Count von Mercy looked toward the door, and 
having convinced himself that it was well closed, 
he drew from his pocket a package, and present 
ed it to the queen. 

Marie Antoinette hastOy tore open the seals 
and began to read. 

" Oh ! " said she, with a disappointed look 
** this is no private letter. It is nothing but a let 
ter of instructions, directing me how to win the 
king's confidence, so as to influence his policy and 
secure a new ally to Austria. The empress need 
not remind me that I must look to the interests 
of the house of Hapsburg. The Queen of France 
will never forget that she is the daughter of Maria 
Theresa, and she will do all in her power to pro- 
mote an alliance between France and Austria. 
Tell my mother that I never will cease to be her 
subject, and that her interests shall always be 
mine. And now for the other mission." 

" Good Heaven 1 " cried she, after opening the 
letter, "more politics." She looked down the 
page, and read : " Personages whom I recommend 
as suitable for the counsellors and household of 
the king." 

This was quite a long list in the empress's hand- 
Writmg, and at its head stood the name of the 
Duke de ChoiseuL '* The Queen of France must 
use every effort to secure his appointment as min- 
ister, for he is sincerely attached to us." 

Many other distinguished names were there: 
but not one of those which had been mentioned 
by the king's father. 

" I wiU preserve this paper with care," said 
Marie Antoinette, burying her letters deep in her 
pocket "No doubt, you know their contents, 
count A postscript says, ' Consult frequently with 
Mercy ; ' so let us begin at once." 

" Will your majesty not read the letter of the 
emperor ? " 

" Why should I read it now ? It grieves me to 
see these political documents from the hands of 
dear relatives who ought to write to me of home 
and love. I will put it with the official letter of 
the empress for the king to read." 

" Pardon me, your majesty, but I do not think 
it is official." 

" Read it for me, then," said the queen, throw- 
ing herself back in the deep recesses of her arm- 
chair. " I have confidence enough in you to be 
willing that you shall see my brother's letter, 
should it even be a private one." 

Count von Mercy bowed, and unfolded the let- 
ter, which was as follows : 

" Madamb : I congratulate you upon your hn^ 
band's accession to the throne of France. He 
will repair the faults of his predecessor's reign, 
and wm the love of his people. The French na- 
tion has groaned under the inflictions of a king 
who not only proscribed parliament, but intrusted 
every office of state to his favorites. He ban- 
ished De Choiseul, Malesherbes, and Chalotais; 
and in their stead elevated the Maurepas, the 
D'Aiguillons, and that hateful Abb6 Tcrray, who, 
for rapacity, were none of them better than Du 
Barry — and thus he ended by losing the love of 
his subjects. I have often pitied Louis XV. for 
degrading himself as he did before the eyes of 
his family, his subjects, and the world. 
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" Unite your efforts to those of your husband, 
that you may win the loTe of the French nation. 
Leave no stone unturned to secure their affec- 
tion, for, by so doing, you will prove a blessing 
to your people. 

'^Strengthen our alliance with France, and 
apply yourself to the mission for which you were 
educated — that of peace-maker between two of 
the most important powers of Europe. 

** I kiss your hands, and remain, with the 
highest esteem and consideration, your majesty's 
friend and brother, Joskph." * 

"Yon are right, count," said the queen, as 
the ambassador concluded his reading. **This 
is no official document, but a most significant 
letter of instructions. I am expected to preserve 
peace between France and Austria. Ah, I fear 
that I am not calculated to walk the slippery 
arena of politics, and I confess to you that I 
feel in no wise drawn toward it. It does seem 
to me that a queen of nineteen may be pardoned 
if she feels some desire to ei^'oy Ufe. I intend 
to begin by breaking the fetters which have 
hitherto made such wretched puppets of the 
queens of France ; and before long you will see 
the workings of my court revolution. But there 
is one thing near to my heart, which you must 
assist me to compass. The Duke de Choiseul 
must be minister of foreign affairs. I know that 
he desires it, and I am under obligations to him 
which deserve some return. I owe it to him 
that I am Queen of France. Now, if I succeed 
in elevating Choiseul to the ministry," continued 
the queen, with an appealing smile, **I hope 
that Austria will be satisfied, and will allow me 
to retire from the field. The Duke do Choiseul 
will be a much abler auxiliary than I, near the 
king. We must, therefore, have him reMsalled." 

**The duke arrived in Paris from Chanteloup 
this morning, but does not think it advisable to 
present himself, until he recdves a message from 
the king." 

"I shall see that the message is sent," said 
Harie Antoinette, confidently. ''The king will 
not refuse me, I Imow. Tou shrug your shoulders, 
count Do you think it doubtful ? " 

" Tour majesty condescends to speak confiden- 
tially with me," said the count, seriously. " I am 
an old servant of your house, and my hair has 
grown gray in its service. In consideration, then, 
of the deep affection which I have ever felt for 
your majesty, will you allow me to speak with 
you frankly?" 

*' I implore you, count, to do so." 

'^ Then, your majesty, let me warn you to be 
careful Things do not work at this French court 
as they ought to do. Your majesty has bitter 
enemies, who await an opportunity to declare 
themselves openly. The Count of Provence and 
the aunts of the king are at thdr head, and, be- 
lieve me, they are watchful spies." 

" Oh, my God ! " cried the poor young queen, 
'* what have I done to earn their enmity Y " 

'* You are an Austrian princess, and that suffices 
for them. Your marriage was a victory over the 
anti-Austrian party, for which the Duke de Choiseul 
never will be forgiven ; and as for yourself, if you 
give them the opportunity, they will not scruple 

* "Letters of Joseph II., as Cbsnct«rist1c Contrlbn- 
tions "etc. p. W. 



to take revenge upon your own royiEil person. The 
Count of Provence has a sharp tongue, and his 
aunts and himself will spare no means to wound 
or to injure you. Therefore, pardon me, if again 
I bid you beware of your enemies. There is Ma- 
dame de Noailles, for instance, she belongs to the 
most powerful families in France, and the French 
nation regard her as the palladium of the queen's 
honor. Your majesty cannot afford to offend her. 
It would be a great misfortune for you, if she 
should resign her office ; for her resignation would 
place on the list of your enemies all the most in- 
fluential nobles in France." 

" Is that all ? " asked the queen, with a painful 
bluBh. 

" Yes, your majesty ; and I thank you for your 
condescension in hstening so long." 

" Then hear me," said Marie Antoinette, rising 
and standing proudly before him. " You tell me 
that I have enemies. Be it so, and may €kKl for- 
give them I But it were unworthy the daughter 
of Maria Theresa to stoop to conciliate them. 
With visor raised, and front exposed, I stand be- 
fore them. My blameless life shall be my defence, 
for I will so live that all France shall be my 
champions. As for Madame de Noailles, I will 
make no concessions to her. My virtue needs no 
more protection from etiquette than that of any 
other woman. Heretofore the Queens of Franoe 
have been nothing but MdrioneUa in the hands 
of their high-bom dveniuu, I intend to transform 
the puppets into women, whom the French nation 
can love and esteem; for I wish my people to 
know that their queen's virtue is not a thhig of 
form, but the veritable overflowing of a heart as- 
piring to perfection." 

" Right royally spoken I " said a soft voice be- 
hind, and the queen starting, beheld the king, who, 
having opened the door quietiy, had heard her last 
words. 



CHAPTER XOVI. 

THB XINO'B list. 

Mabis ANTOiNSTTt, with a happy smile, gave 
her hand to her husband. He raised it to his lips, 
and kissed it so ferventiy that his young wife 
blushed with pleasure. 

" Do you know what brings me to you, An- 
toinette ? " sidd he gayly. "The deadly anxiety 
of good Madame Etiquette. She met me in t^e 
anteroom, and confessed that she had been guilty of 
the crime of leaving the queen idone with a foreign 
ambassador. To relieve her mind, I promised to 
come hither myself, and put an end to the treason 
that was hatohing between France and Austria." 

" Ah 1 " said Marie Antoinette, with a bewitch- 
mg pout, " then you came, not to see me, but to 
save Madame Etiquette a fit of the vapors." 

" I made use of her as a pretext to intrude my- 
self upon you," \said the king with embairass- 
ment 

" Oh, your majesty well knows that you need 
no pretext to come in my presence I " said Marie 
Antoinette, eagerly. 

"Certamly, I require it just now, for I have 
broken up a charmmg Ui&44eie,*^ sud the king, 
bowing to Yon Mercy. 
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*'Th« count has brought me letters from the 
empress/* said Marie Antoinette. *' And what do 
you suppose they were? Congratulations upon 
our accession to the throne." 

The king smiled, but expressed no surprise. 

*'• What, you are not surprised I " said the 
queen. " Do you take the count for a sorcerer ? " 

** I take him for a true and loyal friend of his 
sovereign," said Louis, " and I only wish that I 
posses^ one as faithfuL But I am not at all 
astonished to hear of the congratulations, since 
the courier started off with, the news a week ago." 

" Your majesty knew it, then ? " 

" A king must know all things," said he gravely. 
" Are you not of my opinion, count ? Is it not 
proper that a sovereign should possess a knowl- 
edge of every important letter which comes into 
his kingdoin or leaves it ? " « 

" I believe so, your miyesty," replied the count, 
somewhat confiised. 

** I am convinced of it, and so is the Empress of 
Austria," said the king, with a laugh. ** She is 
admirably well posted in all that concerns foreign 
courts, and not a document leaves the French 
embassy in Vienna of which she has not a copy. 
Is it not so, Coun^ von Mercy f " 

** I do not believe, sire, that there is any person 
in the French embassy capable of betraying the 
interests of his country. Or of revealing its secrets." 

" Then change your creed, count, for in every 
country there are men open to bribery. But," 
continued he, turning to the queen, *^ we have 
wandered from our subject — ^your majesty's let- 
ters from Vienna. Have you good news ? " 

** It is merely official, sire," replied the queen, 
handing the letter to the lung. 

Louis looked it over; then replacing it upon the 
table, sud, " And the other letters ? " 

** Which other letters ? " asked ^e queen. 

" Did you not tell me there were several f " 

** No, sire," replied the queen, reddening. 

^* What fables men do invent I " exclaimed the 
king. "A^ courier has just arrived from the 
French embassy, in Vienna, with dispatches in- 
forming us that Count von Mercy had received 
for your majesty one official letter from the em- 
press, and two private letters of instruction, one 
of wldch contained a list of persons recommended 
by her majesty; and, finally, a fourth missive, 
private, from the Emperor Joseph. And all this 
18 pure invention. Count von Mercy ? " 

**It is, your majesty," said the count, with 
much embarrassment, wbjle Marie Antoinette cast 
down her eyes, and blushed. 

The king enjoyed their confusion for a while ; he 
seemed to take pleasure in this first triumph of his 
regal power, and a smile flitted over his rather 
clumsy features. 

" Ton see, then," continued he, " that I have 
received false intelligence, and it is evident that 
Austrians are less corrupt than Frenchmen, for I 
am told that Count von Mercy and Prince Kaunitz 
are on faii to every thing tiiat transpires in the 
palace here. Be that as it may, we intend to fol- 
low the exiunple of the queen. Our policy shall 
be BO frunk and honorable that all the world may 
know it and welcome. But — it occurs to me that 
the mistress of ceremonies is in great anguish of 
mind. She will not recover her equanimity until 
she sees you again, count." 

" In that case, your majesty, I beg leave to re- 
tire," replied the count. 



The king bowed, and the queen gave him hm 
hand. 

As the count was about to raise the jDorfi^ 
the king called him back. *' Do you send a cou- 
rier to Vienna to-day ? " asked his migesty. 

" Yes, sire, in one hour." 

" Then let me impart to you a secret which I 
think will interest her imperial majesty of Austria 
— ^my new ministry." 

^^How! has your nugesty already chosen 
them ? " asked Marie Antoinette, anxiously. 

The king nodded. '*It was my first sacred 
duty to seek guides for my inexperience, and I 
have chosen ministers who are able statesmen, 
and have already served before." 

The queen's eyes brightened, and even Count 
von Mercy seemed surprised and pleased. 

*^ Do, your majesty, let us have their names," 
said Marie Antoinette. 

^ First, Monsieur de Maurepas." 

The queen uttered an exclamation. "The 
minister of the regency, who has been banished 
for forty years ! " 

" The same. He was a friend of my lather. 
He will be prime minister ; and as I am so unfor- 
tunate as to have to bear the weight of royalty at 
twenty years, I have taken care to select old and 
experienced men as my counsellors." 

" And who is to succeed the Duke d'Aignillon f " 
cried Marie Antoinette, " for I presume that your 
nugesty intends to give him hia dismissal." 

" I would be glad to retain him as my minis- 
ter," said the king, pointedly, "for his polky is 
identical with mine. He has the interests of 
France at heart, and has never suffered himself to 
be led away by foreign influence. But unluckily, 
he was too intimate with Dm Barry, and on this 
ground I shall dismiss him." 

"And his successor?" asked the queen, 
scarcely able to restrain her bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

" His successor is the Count de Veigennes." 

" De Vergennes I " cried the queen, scornfully. 
"He who married a slave in Constantinople? " 

"Ah, you have heard that ridiculous story, 
which was invented by Monsieur de Choiseul? 
Nobody here ever believed it ; and let me tell you 
that the Countess de Vergennes enjoys the esteem 
and consideration of all who know her. Ver- 
gennes himself is a man of talent, and will do me 
good service. The other ministers are : for the 
war department, Count do Muy; for the minis- 
ter of finance, instead of that hateful Abb6 Ter- 
ray — (was not that the emperor's expression ?) — 
I have chosen Count de Clugny." 

"Count de Clugny 1" said Marie Antoinette, 
again beginning to hope. "Does your msgesty 
mean the friend of the Duke de Choiseul ? " 

"Himself madame," said the king, coolly. 
" And while you are speaking of Monsieur de 
Choiseul, I am reminded that this is not the first 
time his name has been mentioned to^iay. You, 
Count von Mercy, are a friend of his — I am not. 
You can, tli^refore, tell me whether it is true that 
he has left Cbanteloup, whither the deceased king 
had banished him." 

" Yes, sve, the Duke de Choiseul arrived this 
morning in Paris." 

"What can he want m Paris?" asked the 
king, with an unconscious look. **Whydidhe 
leave Clianteloup ? It seems to me that for the 
man who is so lucky as to have a landed estate, 
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this is the very time of year to stay there. You 
had better advise your friend to return to the 
country. And now, count, you know all that I 
have to tell, and I will detain you no longer. 
Hadame de Noaillcs must be in despair. Comfort 
her by informing her that you left the Queen of 
France in the company of her husband." 



CHAPTER XOVn. 

TnX FIBBT PASQUINADE. 

The court had left Choisy for the Chateau de la 
Huette, near Paris. Here the queen was to hold 
her first public levee, and her subjects longed to 
appear before her, for the Parisians were enthu- 
siastic admirers of grace and beauty. Marie An- 
toinette had won their hearts by refusing to 
accept the tax called ** La ceiniure de la reinej*'' 
This tax was the perquisite of the Queen of 
France on her accession to the throne. But hav- 
ing discovered that the nobles had managed to 
evade it and cast the burden of taxation upon the 
poor, Marie Antoinette had requested her hus- 
band^s leave to relinquish her right to it. Like 
wildfire the news of the young queen^s generosity 
spread throughout Paris ; and in all the streets, 
cafegy and c<Sareis the people were singing this 
couplet : 

M YooB rcDonco, chtrmante sonvenlne, 
Aa plus beau do vos revenus ; 
A onol voos Mnriralt la celntore de refne, 
Vons avex celle de Ytooa^^ 

They sang, they sfafouted, and made meny, 
happy in the possession of a young king, and a 
beautiful queen, casting never a thought toward 
faim who, years before, had been sumamed Le 
Bieiiraimi.* 

One speculating jeweller, alone, honored the 
memory of the deceased king, and made his 
fortune thereby. He manufactured a mourning 
.snafT-box, of black shagreen, whose lid was orna- 
mented with a portrait of the queen. He called 
his boxes " La conaoloHon dans le ehaarin," f 
and his portrait and pun became so popular, that 
In leas than a week he had sold a hundred thou- 
sand of these boxes. { 

Louis, also, had his share of the national good- 
wilL He renounced the tax called *' Lejoyeuz avetie- 
merit; and to commemorate the act, another snuff- 
box made its appearance in Paris as a pendant to 
the *' Consolation in Grief.** The king's box 
contauied the portraits of Louis XU. and Henry 
IT. Below these, was his own likeness, with the 
following inscription: '^Letpires dupeuple^ 2CJL et 
IV, fwd XV ly These boxes were aa popular as 
those of the queen ; and Louis and Marie An- 
toinette were the idols of the Parisians. 

" Long live the king I " was the cry from mom 
till night. Hope brightened every eye, and reigned 
in every heart. The people dreamed of peace, 
happiness, and plenty, and the fashions symbolized 
their state of mind. The women dressed their 
heads with ears of wheat, and ate thdr dragcte 

* **M6niolre8 de Weber,'' vol. L, p. 48. 

t ■*M6moirpB de Madame de Campon,'* voL i, p. 91. 

X Thla word ^^choffrin^'" slgniflea not only ^et but 
also that preparation of leather, which, in Kngliab, is 
called *^ aha^en.'' Hence the pan. 



from cornucopias. The mfti poured out their 
enthusiasm in sonnets and ad(besses, and ewry 
thing in France was eotdeur de rose. 

Couleurderose — ^with one exception. The anti- 
Austrian party frowned, and plotted, and hated. 
Exasperated by the enthusiasm which the beauti- 
ful young queen inspired, they watched her every 
motion, eager to magnify the most trivial imper* 
fection into crime; hoping, sooner or later, to 
render her obnoxious to the French people, and 
finally, to compass the end of ail their wicked 
intrigues — a separation between the king and 
queen, and the disgrace and banishment of Marie 
Antoinette to Austria. 

It was the day of the grand reception, at La 
Muette, where every lady having a right to appear 
at court might come uninvited and be presented 
to the queen. The great throne-room was pre- 
pared for the occasion ; and although its decora- 
tions were black, they were tastefolly enlivened 
with white and silver. The throne itself was 
covered with black velvet, trimmed with silver 
fringe. Hundreds of ladies thronged the room, 
all with their eyes fixed upon the door through 
which the queen and her court must make their 
entrance. 

The folding-doors were thrown wide open, and, 
announced by her mistress of ceremonies, Marie 
Antoinette appeared. 

A murmur of admiration was heard among the 
crowd. Never had the queen looked so tran- 
scendently lovely as she d&d to-day in her dress 
of deep mourning. She seemed to feel the so- 
lemnity of her position as queen-consort of a 
great nation, and the expression of her face was 
tranquil and dignified. No woman ever repre- 
sented royalty with better grace than Marie An- 
toinette, and the old coquettes of the r^^cy 
and of the corrupt court of Louis XY. were awed 
by her stateliness. They could not but confess 
that they were in the presence of a noble and vir- 
tuous woman : therefore they disliked her, whis- 
pering one to the other, ** What an actress ! *' 

Marie Antoinette took her seat upon the throne. 
On her right and left were the royal family, and 
behind them the ladies of the court Opposite 
stood Madame de Noailles, whose duty it was to 
present those who were unknown to the queen. 

The presentation began. Forth in their high- 
heeled shoes came the noble-bom widows, who, 
old and faded, were loath to forget that in the 
days of Uie regency they had been blooming like 
the queen, and who, in happy ignorance of their 
crows' feet and wrinkles, were decked in the self- 
same costumes which once had set off their roses 
and dimples. 

It was a ludicrous sight — these ugly old women, 
with their jewels and patches, their extraordinary 
head-dresses, and their deep, deep courtesies, pain- 
ful by reason of the aching bones of threescore 
and ten. The young princesses dared not raise 
their eyes to these representatives of by-gone 
coquetry, for they were afraid to commit a crime 
— they were afraid tliat they might laugh. But 
the ladies of honor, safe behind Sie hoops of the 
queen and her sisters-in-law made merry over the 
magnificent old ruins. Madame de Noailles was 
BO busy with the front, that she overlooked the 
rear, where the lively young Marquise de Charente 
Tounerrc, tired of standing, had glided down and 
seated herself comfortably on the fioor. Neither 
could she see that the marquise, in the exuberance 
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of her youthAii Bpmts, was pulling the other 
lad^ by their ekirts, and amusing them with 
mimicry of the venerable coquettes before men- 
tioned ; so that while etiquette and ceremony were 
parading their ugliness in front of the throne, 
behind it, youth and beauty were tittering and 
enjoying the absurd pageant in utter thoughtless- 
ness of all oonsequenoes. 

The mistress of ceremonies was in the act of 
presenting one of the most shiiveUed and most 
elfl^ratdy dressed of the ancients, when the 
queen, attracted by the whispering behind, turned 
her head in the direction of her ladies of honor. 
There on the floor, sat the Marquise de Charente 
Tounerre, imitating ereiy gesture of the old cam- 
Uue ; while the others, indftding the princesses 
themselves, were pursing up their lips, and smoth- 
ering their laughter behind handkerchiefs and fans. 
The drolleries of the marquise were too much for 
the queen. She turned away in terror, lest they 
should infect her with untimely levity, and just at 
that moment the conUesM made precisely such 
a courtesy as the marquise was making behind 
her. 

Marie Antoinette felt that her dignity was de- 
parting. She struggled to recall it, but in vain ; 
and instead of the stately inclination which it was 
her duty to return, she suddenly opened her fan 
to hide the mirth which she was unable to con- 
trol 

The gesture was seen not only by the austere 
mistress of ceremonies, but by the comiesae her- 
self, who, furious at the insult, looked daggers at 
the queen, and omitting her third courtesy, swept 
indignantly to her place. 

A short pause ensued. Madame de Noaillee 
was so shocked that she forgot to give the signal 
for another presentation. The queen's face was 
still buried under her fan, and the princesses had 
followed her example. Discontent was manifest 
upon the oountenanoes of all present, and the lady 
whose turn it was to advance did so with visible 
reluctance. 

Marie Antoinette recovered her self-possession, 
and looked with perfect serenity towaM the high 
and mighty duchess, whose titles were being pom- 
pously enumerated by the punctilious mistress of 
ceremonies. As ill luck would have it, this one 
was older, uglier, and more strangely bedizened 
than all Uie others together. The queen felt a 
spasmodic twitch of her fiu»; she colored vio- 
lently, and opening her fan again, it was evident 
to aU that assemblage of censorious dames that 
for the second time youth and animal spirits had 
prevailed over decorum. 

In viun Marie Antoinette sought to repair the 
eonirdampi. In vain she went among them with 
her sweetest smiles and most gracious words. 
Their outraged grandeur wavnot to be lippeased — 
she had offended beyond forgiveness. 

The Areopagus sent forth its fiat The queen 
was a frivolous woman ; she had that worst of fail- 
ings — a taste for satire. She despised all conven- 
tionalities, and trampled all etiquette under foot 

On that day the number of her enemies was 
increased by more than a hundred persons, who 
attacked her with tongues shaiper than two-edged 
swords. The first thrust was given her on the 
morning that fc^owed the reception ; and the same 
people who a few days before had been singing 
her praises on the Pont^ieuf, were equally, if not 
better pleased with the ballad of **Xa Beitie 



moqueiuey^ of which the cruel refrain was M 

follows : 

*^ Petite rclne de vingt ans 
Yens qui traltez si maX lea gens^ 
Voaa repaseerez la barrldre 
Laiie, lure, laire, lanlalre, lanU.** ^ 



CHAPTER XOVUL 



THE KEW FABHIONB. 



Thb queen had submitted to a state of things 
which she felt to be irremediable. She had re- 
nounced all idea of interceding with the king for 
De Choiseul, for she felt that interference on her 
part would be resented ; and she could not afford 
to lessen, by so much as a shade, the kindly feel- 
ings which her husband had begun to manifest 
toward her. 

Louis appeared to have no greater happiness 
than that which he found in his wife's society. 
They were often seen wandering in the shady 
walks of the palace gardens, talking, jesting, 
and laughing together, as might have done any 
other young couple, unencumbered by the burden 
of royalty. It had even happened to Louis to 
steal an arm around the graceful form of the 
queen, and once or twice to bestow a shy kiss 
upon her ivory shoulders. 

The heart of the king was thawing ; and Marie 
Antoinette, who had so longed and pined for his 
regard, sometimes blushed, while with beating 
heart she indulged a hope that the king was fall- 
ing in love. 

She sought, by every means in her power, to 
please him; and she who, hitherto, had seemed 
indifferent to dress, now bestowed hours of thought 
upon the toilet of the day. 

The anti-Austrian party, the royal aunts, the 
brothers of the king, and the Orleans family, all 
her enemies, observed this new taste for dress 
with secret satisfaction. Not one of them sus- 
pected that it was aimed at the heart of the king ; 
and that Marie Antoinette, whom they were do- 
riding as a coquette, was coquetting with her hus- 
band, and dressing for him alone. So they fiat- 
tered and encouraged her, hoping to divert her 
nund from politics, and urge her on to ruin. 

The Duchess of Chartres had mentioned to the 
queen a Parisian modiste, who had instituted a 
complete revolution in dress. This wonderful 
moduie, whose taste in modes was exquisite, was 
Mademoiselle Bertin. The duchess had described 
her dresses, laces, caps, and coiffures, with so 
much enthusiasm, that Marie Antoinette grew im- 
patient with curiosity, ordered her cacdage, and 
sent a message to Madame de Noailles to prepare 
to accompany her at once to BerUn^s establish- 
ment. 

Madame received this message with udigna- 
tion, and instead of making ready to qbey, went 
in hot haste to the queen's rccepUon-room. 

** I wish to drive to Bertin's to make some pur- 
chases," said Marie Antoinette, as her tormentor 
appeared at the door. 

**That is impossible, your mi^esty/* said the 
guardian of the inferno of etiquette. *^ No Queen 

* ** M toolrea de Madame de Oampaa,** voL L, pp. M, 9t 
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of Franoe has erer set foot within the precincts of 
a shopi or has ever appeared in a public place of 
that sort It would be such an egr^ous breach 
of etiquette, that I am convinced your majesty 
will not be guilty of it" 

^* Well," said the queen, with a scornful laugh, 
** I will not disturb your virtuous convictions. I 
will fwl be guilty of that which no Queen of 
France has ever stooped to do, so that you can 
have Bertln sent to the palace, and I can examine 
her goods here." 

" Here I Your nu^esty would receive a moditU 
in your reception-room ! " cried De Noailles, roll- 
ing up the whites of her eyes. *^ I beseech your 
majesty to remember that none but the noble la- 
dies, who have the privilege of the tabouret^ are 
allowed to enter the queen^s receptlon-room." 

The queen bit her rosy lips. "Well, then, 
madame," said she, " I will receive Bertin in my 
own cabinet. I presume there can be no objec- 
tions to that ;# and, if there were, I should certain- 
ly not heed them." 

" The duty of my office, nevertheless, obliges 
me to remark to your — ^^ 

" There is no office at this court which justifies 
any one in a direct disobedience of the queen^s 
orders. Go, then, madame, and order that Bertin 
be sent to me in an hour." 

*^Ohl" murmured Marie Antoinette, as the 
mistress of ceremonies slowly retreated, " that 
woman's sole delight in life is to irritate and 
annoy me I " 

An hour later. Mademoiselle Bertin made her ap- 
pearance before the queen. Four royal lackeys 
followed her, laden with band-boxes. 

" Mademoiselle," said the queen, " have you 
brought me the latest fashions ? " 

" Xo, your majesty," replied Bertin, reverential- 
ly, ** I bring the materials wherewith to fill your 
majesty's orders." 

** Were you not told to bring your samples of 
fashions ? " asked Marie Antoinette, with surprise. 

"Tour miyesty, there are no new fiuhions," 
said Bertin. ** Your nujeety's word is necessary 
to create them. A queen does not follow the fiish- 
ion, it follows her." 

*^Ahl you intend that I shall invent new 
fashions ? " 

" Yes, your majesty. The Queen of France 
cannot stoop to wear that which has already been 
worn by others." 

" You are right," said the queen, pleased by 
the flattery of the shrewd moditte, " Make haste, 
and show me your goods, that I may begin at 
once to set the fishions to the court It will be 
quite an amusement to invent new modes of 
dress." 

MademoiseDe Bertin smiled, and, opening her 
boxes, exhibited her goods. There were the 
beautiful silken fabrics of Lyons ; the shimmer- 
ing white satin, besprinkled with bouquets that 
rivalled nature ; there were heavy, shining velvets, 
heightened by embroidery of gold and silver; 
lac^ from Alen9on and Valenciennes, whose web 
was as delicate as though elfin fingers had spun 
the threads; muslins, from India, so fine that 
they could only be woven hi water ; crapes, from 
China, with the softness of satin and the sheen of 
velvet; there were graceful ostrich-plumes from 
Africa, and flowers from Paris, so wondrous in 
their beauty that nothing was wanting to theb 
perfection save perfume. 



Marie Antoinette flitted firom one treasure to an- 
other ; her white hands at one moment deriving new 
beauty from the dark velvets upon which they 
rested ; at another, looking lovelier than ever, as 
they toyed with the transparent laces. There 
was nothing queenly about her now. She was 
merely a charming woman, anxious to outshme 
all other women in the eyes of one man. 

When Mademoiselle Bertin took her leave, the 
queen gave her orders to return to the palace 
daily. '* One thing I shall exact of you, mademoi- 
selle, you shall disclose the secret of my toilet for 
the day to nobody; and the fashions shall be 
made public at the end of one week." 

Mademoiselle Bertin, with a solemnity befitting 
the importance of her office, swore that hence- 
forth the hands which had been honored by carry- 
ing out the ideas of a queen, should never work 
for lesser mortals; that her dresses should be 
made with closed doors, and that she would rather 
be led to execution than betray to a living soul 
the mysteries of her royal patroness's toilet * 



CHAPTER XOIX. 

THE TEMPLE OP ETIQUETTE. 

The hour for the queen's toilet was one of rav- 
ishment to Madame de Noailles; for it was a 
daily glorifiqation of that etiquette which she 
worshipped, an(fVhich Marie Antoinette abhorred. 
In that hour, its chains were on her hands and 
fe^t. She could neither breathe, speak, nor move, 
but within the narrow limits of its weary exac- 
tions. 

The queen's toilet, then, was Madame de 
Noailles' triumph ; and she always made her ap- 
pearance in the dressing-room with an air of 
supreme satisfaction. 

The first lady of honor poured the water into 
the golden basin, and Marie Antoinette, who at 
least hflf the privilege of washing her own hands, 
stood patiently waiting until the towel had been 
passed by a lady of the bedchamber to the Fame 
lady of honor who had poured out the water. \ 
The latter, on one knee, gave the towel, and the 
queen wiped her hands. 

The second act of the royal toilet began at the 
solemn moment when the queen changed her 
richly-embroidered night-chemise for the simpler 
one she wore during the day. This changing of 
garments was a sublime ceremonial, not only in 
the queen's dressing-room, but also in that of the 
king. At the king's great levee, none but a prince 
of the blood had the right to reach him his shirt 
At the lesser levee, the nobleman whom the king 
wished to honor, was called upon to fill this high 
office ; and the enviable mortal, thus honored, re- 
mained near the king's person for the whole day ; 
was entitled to dine at the royal table, and had a 
seat in the king's hunting-wagon. 

Now, at the toilet of the queen, the ceremonial 
was different ; and, as in all such matters, more 
onerous for the woman than for the man. The 



■* Mademoiselle Bcrtlo, firom that day, became an im- 
portant personal^ and received many a rich present from 
noble ]aaie» anxloas to Ixnltato th« queen in dreaa 
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honor of presenting the chemise, devolved upon 
tiie lady present whose rank was the highest 

On the particular day to which we allude, it was 
the privilege of Madame de NoaUles. Marie An- 
toinette h^ allowed her night-dress to slip from 
her shoulders, and stood, bare to the waist, 
awaiting the pleasure of her mistress of ceremo- 
nies. She crossed her beautiAil arms, and bent 
her head in readiness to receive the chemise, 
which the lady of the bedchamber was in the act 
of passing to Madame de Noailles. 

At this moment there was a knock at the door, 
and the Duchess of Orleans entered the room. A 
triumphant smile lit up the face of Madame Eti- 
quette, for now the ceremony would be prolonged. 
It was no longer her €utyj it was that of Uie 
duchess, to wait upon the queen. But the proud 
Countess de Noailles could not condescend to pass 
the ffaiment to the duchess. That was the duty 
of the aforesaid lady of the bedchamber. The 
mistress of ceremonies motioned her to approadi, 
and the duchess began to draw off her gloves. 

Meanwhile, Marie Antoinette, with folded arms, 
stood beautiAil as one of Dian*s nymphs, but very 
imcomfortable in her beauty ; for she was begin- 
ning to grow chilly, and her teeth chattered. At 
last the preparations were made, and the duchess 
advanced with the coveted garment 

Suddenly she stoj^ped, and stood perfectly stUL 
She had heard the voice of " Madame," Uie Count- 
ess of Provence ; and it would have been an un- 
pardonable sin for the Dudiess of Orleans to de- 
prive a princess of the blood, of handing the 
chemise to the queen. 

The door opened, and the sister-in-law of Marie 
Antoinette came in. The duchess retreated — ^Ma- 
dame de Noailles approached slowly and relieved 
her of the chemise, and with unflinching delibera- 
tion, again gave it into the hands of the lady of 
the bedchamber. 

And there stood the queen, shivering and wait- 
ing. Scarlet with shame and anger, though trem- 
bling from head to foot, she murmured resentful 
words against her tormentors. The princess saw 
it all, and hastened to her relief. Without stop- 
ping to remove her ^oves, she took the ihcmise, 
and advancing, in great haste, to throw it over the 
queen's head, she struck against her high ioupei 
and disarranged the head-dress. 

" Oh, my dear sister," said the queen, laughing, 
" my hair will have to be dressed anew." 

Madame de Noailles drew down her eyebrows, 
as she was accustomed to do when irritated by in- 
decorum, and motioned to the second lady of the 
bedchamber to put on the queen's shoes. The 
royal toilet now went on more smoothly, and was 
completed according to form. This done, it be- 
came the duty of the victim to pass into her re- 
ception-room, attended by her ladies. Madame 
de Noailles had opened the door and stood before 
it like a she-cerbenis waiting for her prey to pass 
within, when the queen, still laughing at her dis- 
ordered coijfurey threw herself into a chair before 
her «/i£pa/-glass, and said : 

** I hope, madame, that etiquette does not re- 
quire of the Queen of France to appear before her 
court with dishevelled hair. If I may be per- 
mitted to express a preference in the matter, I 
would like to have my hair in order." 

Madame de Noailles closed the door, and turned 
stiffly to the first lady of the bedchamber. 

**0h, no," said Marie Antoinette, " I will not 



trouble my good Madame de Oampan to-day. Did 
my secretary fetdi the hair-dresser from Paris ? " 

'* Yes, your majesty," said a lady in waiting, 
** the hair-dresser is in the outer room." 

** Go and call him, De Campan. And now, la- 
dies," said Marie Autoinette to the princesses, 
*< you shall see one of the demi-gods. Leonard is 
cfdled in the world of fiishion *te dim da 
coiffures,^ " 

^* Leonard I" exclaimed Madame de Noailles. 
"And has your majesty then forgotten that the 
queen is not permitted to be waited upon by any 
but womanly hands ? " 

" The queen not permiUed J " echoed Marie An- 
toinette, proudly. "We shall see whether the 
Queen of France asks peiroission of her subjects 
to employ a male or female haiislresser I " 

The door opened, and the discussion was stopped 
by the entrance of Madame de Campan with 
Leonard. 

"Now, ladies," continued the queen, ^'be so 
good as te await me in the reception-room." As 
she saw that the prim lips of De Noailles were 
about to be opened, she added : " The mistress 
of ceremonies and the ladies of the bedchamber 
will remain." 

Leonard's skilful hands were soon at work, 
loosening the queen's hair ; and it glistened, as it 
fell, like glimmering gold. He surveyed it with 
such looks of enthusiasm as a statuary mi^t be- 
stow upon the spotless block of marble, whence 
he will fashion, ere long, the statue of a goddess. 

Marie Antoinette, from the mirror, saw his com- 
placent &ce, and smiled. " What style do you 
intend to adopt for me T " asked she. 

"The coiffart d la Marie Anlainetie^^* saki 
Leonard. 

" I have never seen it" 

Here Leonard sank the subject, and became the 
artiste. His head went proudly back with a look 
of conscious power. 

" Your migesty must not think me so barren of 
invention that I should deck the head of my queen 
with a eoiffwre that has been seen before by mor- 
tal eyes." 

" Then you are about to invent a coiffure 9 " 

"If it please your migesty — if your majesty 
will condescend to leave its fashion to the inspira- 
tion of my genius." 

" Follow your inspiration by all means," said 
the queen, highly amused, and Leonard began his 
work. A long, solemn pause ensued, and all eyes 
were strained to see the result He combed the 
queen's hair over a trellis of fine wire, then he in- 
troduced two down cushions, which he had brought 
in his band-box, and jifter he had built him a 
tower of a foot high, he took a long breath and 
surveyed the structure. Then he glanced at the 
toilet-table where lay a mass of flowers, feathers, 
and laces, which Bertin had left 

"May I be allowed to select from these?" 
asked he. 

The queen nodded, and Leonard chose a bunch 
of white ostrich-feathers, which he prepared to 
place in her head. 

"Feathers I" cried Marie Antoinette. "You 
surely are not going te put feathers in my hair 1 " 

" Pardon me, your miyesty," said Leonard, with 
an air of supreme wisdom, " if I beg you to allow 
me to complete my coiffure, before you decide 
upon its merits." And he wont to work to fasten 
the feathers in his tower. 
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** This IB really becoming," said the queen, not 
reflecting that her beautiful face i^ith ita lofty brow 
and exquisite contour could bear any abomina- 
tion widi which Leonard chose to inyest it 

'* I adopt the feathers," said she, " and allow 
you to call the coiffure after me. Poor oetrichea, 
they will not thank me ! From this day you are 
in my service, Monsieur Leonard, and my stew- 
ard will assign you your apartments." 

Leonard bowed with the dignity of an artist 
who feels that in the fayor of his soremgn he 
receives his merited reward. 

" Gome every morning at this hour, and every 
evening at seven o'clock," said Marie Antoinette. 
'* Meanwhile, you are at liberty to dress the hair 
of as many ladies as you choose." 

*^ Pardon me, your migesty," interposed Madame 
de Noailles. *'An old immutable regulation of 
the French court forbids any person employed by 
the royal family to serve a subject ; and the coiffeur 
of the queen cannot be allowed to dress the hair 
of any lady in France." 

** Nevertheless, I give him permission to dress 
as many heads as he pleases, when he is not in 
attendance upon myself. What is the use of a 
man's taste and talent, if it is all to be wasted on 
one monotonous employment? Let Monsieur 
Leonard exercise his ingenuity upon different 
Btyles of women, that he may have scope for his 
imagination." 

The mistress of ceremonies ^ghecl, and opened 
the door. Marie Antoinette approached it gayly, 
for she was all anxiety to test the effect of her 
coiffuTt upon the ladies in wuting. 



OHAPTJfiR 0, 

THE KSW FASHIONS AND THBIB T7NHAPFT 

BEST7LT8. 

A mrRMUR of surprise and admiration was 
heard among the ladies, when the queen appeared 
in the reception-room. The Oountess of F^vence 
could scarcely retain her discontent, as she sur- 
veyed the magnificent costume of her beautiful 
sister-in-law. 

For a few moments the queen enjoyed the pleas- 
ure of being sincerely admired. Then, advan- 
cing to the princess, she took her hand and said : 
*^ Oblige me, dear sister, by dining with the king 
and myself en /amt/?tf. Let us have a social meal 
together to-day." 

** Certainly, your majesty, I will do so with 
pleasure; but what you are pleased to call a 
family-dinner will lose all its charm through the 
curiosity of your majesty's admirers, who come 
from Paris, fi:t>m Versailles, and from all the ends 
of the earth, to look at the royal family taking 
their dinner." 

^* Not at all," said the queen, eagerly. '* I look < 
upon this daily exhibition as a tyrannical custom, 
which must be aboUshed. It is too hard that we 
cannot have our meals in private, but must be 
gazed at like animals, and denied the prlvUege of 
confidential intercoune. I have submitted to be 
stared at for four years, but the queen is not to be 
ruled as the dauphiness has been. We shall dine 



to-day €n farMey and from this time the public 
have access to our dining-room no more." 

" That is delightful news," answered the prin- 
cess, '*but I pity the good people who are 
coming in expectation of seeing your majesty at 
table." 

" They will return to their homes," said the 
queen, slightly raising her shoulders, ^* and when 
tiiey reflect coolly on the subject, they will cer- 
tainly not think less of me because I prefer to 
dine like the rest of the world. I believe that if 
we desire popularity with the people, we must 
show them that we have feeling hearts like them- 
selves, and it is by such means that I hope to 
gain the love of the French nation." 

The princess was secretiy vexed at the honesty 
and purity of the queen's motives, but she forced 
a smile, and replied: **You have already suc- 
ceeded in doing so ; for the French people adore 
you ; and if they could only see you to^lay in that 
pigwtfii head-dress, they would verify the saying 
of the mayor of Paris : * Your majesty beholds in 
us a hundred thousand lovers.' " 

Marie Antoinette laughed. "Quite a respect- 
able army," said she, slightly blushing ; '* but to 
complete its worth it must be commanded by the 
king. How surprised he will be to see us dining 
in private I " 

" His mijeety has not been consulted ? " 

** It is a surprise which I have in store for him. 
He has often bewailed this stupid custom, but 
dared not complain, for fear of remarks. I am 
less timid than he, and I am about to give you a 
proof of the same." 

" Madame de NoaiUes," added she, aloud, "in- 
form the ushers that while the royal family are at 
dinner no strangers will be admitted to tiie dining- 
room. The privilege of entrance shall cease from 
tOHiay." 

The countess had been awaiting her opportunity 
to speak. 

" Tour miyesty," said she, with an expression 
of painful anxiety, ** I entreat of you not to re- 
voke that privilege ! Believe me when I tell you 
that mt is dangerous to interfere with customs 
which are so old that the people have grown to 
look upon them as rights. Ever since the days 
of Francis L the royal family has dined in pub- 
lic, and every decently-clad person has enjoyed 
the privilege of entering the banquet-room. 
Moreover, allow me to observe to your majesty 
that this public meal is an express ceremony of 
the French court, and it is indispensable to its 
dignity." 

** Etiquette, madame," replied Marie Antoinette, 
<< is not made for sovereigns, but regulated by 
them. You speak of the people's rights ; allow 
me to clium something for mine. It has ever 
been the habit of kings and queens to give com- 
mands, not to receive them. Let me, therefore, 
advise you to strike out firom your code of eti- 
quette tiie rule which obliges us to dine in public, 
and to insert in its steaid the following : *0n days 
of festivals or of public rejoicing, the people will 
be admitted to the king's dining-room.' And 
now, sister, let us take a turn in the park." 

So saying, the queen took the arm of the 
princess, and, followed by the ladies in waiting, 
they went out upon the terrace. Madame de 
Noailles remained behind in the large, empty re- 
ception-room. Her face was pale and troubled, 
and she leaned despondentiy against the high 
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back of an arm-chair near that from which the 
queen had joat riaen. 

** Royalty totters on its throne!" murmured 
she, in a low yoice. " This woman's bold hand 
is shaking the pillars of her own temple, and 
when it falls it will bury both king and queen 
under its fragments. She laughs at etiquette as 
ridiculous despotism ; she does not know that it 
is the halo that renders her sacred in the eyes of 
the people. I see the tempest lowering," con- 
tinu&i the mistress of ceremonies, after a Nought- 
fill pause. " The queen is surrounded by ene- 
mies whom she defies, and those who would be 
her friends she alienates by her haughtiness. In 
the innocence of her thonghtless heart, what 
unhappy precedents has she established this day 1 
They are the dragon's teeth that will grow armed 
men to destroy their sower. She despises con- 
ventionalities and braves old customs. She does 
not know how dearly she will pay for her milliner, 
her hair-dresser, and her dinners in private 1 I 
have done my duty. I have warned and remon- 
strated, and will continue to do so as long as my 
patience and honor can endure the humiliations 
to which I am exposed — ^but no longer ! By the 
Heaven that hears me — ^no longer I " 

The countess was right The apparently tri- 
fling incidents of the day were fraught with mourn- 
ful consequences to the queen. Heretofore she 
had been remarked for her simplicity of dress ; 
from the introduction of Bertin and Leonard into 
her household she dressed with rare magnificence. 
Not only the ladies of the court, but those of the 
city, followed her extravagance at a distance. 
They must wear the same jewels, the same flow- 
ers, the same costly silks and laces. Ostrich- 
feathers became the rage, and they were soon so 
scarce that fabulous prices were paid to import 
them for the use of the Frenchwomen. 

The trausaeau of a young beauty became as 
important as her dowry. Mothers and husbands 
sighed, and at last ended by abusing the queen. 
It was she who had set tha example of this waste- 
ful luxury in dress ; she who had bewitched all the 
women, so that they had gone mad for a feather 
or a flower. Strife was in every house. Parents 
were at variance with their children ; marriages 
were broken off through the exactions of the 
brides ; and on all sides the blame of everybody's 
domestic troubles fell upon the shoulders of the 
queen.* 
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Thk court had now moved to Marly. Each day 
brought its variety of sports, and the palace be- 
came the very shrine of pleasure. Even the king, 
fascinated by his wife's grace and gayety, lost his 
awkward bearing, and became a devoted lover. 
He was ready to gratify every whim of hers with- 
out ever inquiring whether it was consistent with 
the dignity and station of a queen. True, all her 
whims were innocent in themselves ; but some of 
them were childish, and therefore inappropriate 
to her position. 

• Madame Oampan, ** Memoirs,** vol 1., page 91 



The king grew so bold that he paid graceful 
compliments to the queen on the subject of her 
beauty; and in the exuberance of his youngs 
gushing love, he went beyond his courtiers in 
felicity of expression, so that finally he became 
more eloquent than D'Artois, more impassioned 
than Be Chartres, and more piquant than De Pro> 
vence. 

Marie Antoinette beheld this transformation 
with rapture ; and her little innocent coquetries 
with the prinete and noblemen of the court had 
but one aim — that of heightening the effect. of her 
charms upon her royal husband. 

" One of these days," thought she, " he will 
learn to love me. l' await this day, as Nature 
throughout her dark winter nights, awaits the 
rising of the gbrious sua Oh how happy will I 
be when the morning of my wedded love has 
dawned 1 " 

**But," — added she, interrupting heraelf and 
smiling, " what a simpleton I am with my similes ; 
like a blind man enraptured with a color I I talk 
of sunrise — ^I, who am such a barbarian that I 
never saw the day dawn in my lifel-^And to 
think that the French are so fond of comparing 
me to the rising sun I I think I had better make 
acquaintance with the original of which I hear so 
often that I am the copy 1 " 

So the queen, full of a new idea, sent for the 
Countess de Noailles. 

«< Madame," said she, "can you tell me at 
what hour the sun rises ? " 

" When the $un rises I " exclaimed madame, 
who had hardly ever taken the trouble to remem- 
ber vtiat the sun rose at all. 

" Tes, madame, I wish to know at what hour 
the sun rises ; and I hope there is nothing in your 
code of etiquette which forbids the Queen of 
France to aspire to a knowledge of that very com- 
monplace fact" 

"I regret, your migesty, that I cannot enlighten 
you, for I have never felt any interest in the mat- 
ter. But if you allow me, I will make the neces- 
sary inquiries." 

" Do so, if you please, madame." 

Madame de Noaillee was absent for some time. 
At last she returned. 

"Pardon me, your majesty, that I have been 
away so long. But no one in the palace could 
give me the information I sought Luckily, in 
passing one of the corridors, I met a gardener 
coming in with firesh flowers for your majesty's 
cabinet, and he waa able to tell me. The sun 
rises at present at three o'clock." 

" Thank you. Be so good as to make your ar- 
rangements accordingly. I shall get up at three 
o'clock to-morrow morning and go out upon the 
hillock in the garden to see the dawn of day." 

" Tour majesty would go out into the garden at 
three o'clock in the morning?" said madame, 
almost fi&inting with horror. 

"Yes, madame," said Marie Antoinette, with 
decision. " Is there any law in France to forbid 
me a sight of the sun at that hour ? " 

" No, your majesty, for such an extraordinary 
demand could never have been presupposed. 
Since France was a kingdom, no Queen of France 
has ever been known to indulge a wish to see the 
sun rise." 

" Unhappy queens ! I suppose they were so 
profoundly engaged in the study of your &vorite 
code, that they £id no time to admire the works 
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of God. Bat yoa see that I am an ecoentric 
queen, and I would go in all humility to adore 
Him through one of His gloriona works. And as, 
luckily for me, etiquette has never legislated on 
the subject, you have no grounds for objection, 
and I shall commit the astounding indiscretion of 
going out to see the sun rise." 

'* Still, your mijesty must allow me to say that 
for all extraordinary cases not provided for in the 
code of etiquette, the queen must have thd con« 
sent of the king." 

** Do not concern yourself about that ; I shall 
express my dedre to the king, and that will 
suffice. My ladies in waiting who keep diaries 
can then note, with quiet conscience, that on this 
day the Queen of Fnmce, with the consent of her 
husband, went into the garden to see the sun rise." 

Marie Antoinette slightly inclined her head, 
and passed into her dressing-room, there to put 
herself in the hands of Monsieur Leonard. The 
FkilM hair-dresser was in his happiest vem ; and 
when he had achieved the great labor of his day, 
the queen was inexpressibly channing. 

Conformably to her wishes, many iricsome 
court-customs had been laid aside at Marly. The 
strict lines of demarcation between royalty and 
nobility no longer hampered the daily intercourse 
of the sovereigns and itiea subjects. The lords 
and ladies in wuting were at liberty to join the 
queen's circle in the drawing-rooms, or to group 
themselves * together as inclination prompted. 
Some talked over the events of the day, some dis- 
cussed the new books which lay in heaps upon a 
table in one of the saloons ; others, again, played 
billiards with the king. 

To-day the court was assembled in an apart- 
ment opening into the garden; and the queen, 
who bald just made her appearance in aU the 
splendor of her regal beauty, was the cynosure of 
attraction and of admiration. She stood in the 
centre of the room, her eyes fixed wistfully upon 
the setting sun, whose dying rays were flooding 
park, V^rrace, and even the spot on which she 
stood, with a red and golden light. By her side 
stood the king, his mild countenance illumined 
with joy and admiration of his young wife's sur- 
passing loveliness. On the other side of the 
queen were fhe princes and princesses of the 
blood ; and around the royal group an assemblage 
of the youngest, prettiest, and sprightliest women 
of the aristocracy, escorted by their cavaliers, 
young nobles whose rank, worth, and culture en- 
titled them to all the favor which they enjoyed at 
court At the head of the wits were the Count 
de Provence, the Count d'Artois, and their kins- 
man, the Duke de Chartres, known years after- 
ward as ** Philippe J^galit^." De Chartres and 
the witty Duke de Lauzun were among the most 
enthusiastic admirers of the queen. 

The French court was in the zenith of its 
splendor. Touth and beauty were the rule, age 
was the exception ; and in the saloons of Marie 
Antoinette, its solitary representatives frowned 
through the deep and angry fhrrows that dented 
the wrinkled visage of Madame de Noailles. 

To-day the high-priestess of etiquette had taken 
advantage of the liberty allowed to all, and had 
absented herself. Her absence was a sensible re- 
lief to a court where no man was older than the 
king, and many a woman was as young as the 
queen. 

For a tune Marie Antoinette's gUince lingered 



caressingly upon the gardeti, through whose per- 
fumed alleys the evening wind was rustling with a 
sweet, low song. The court, following the mood 
of the queen, kept perfectly silent. Of what were 
they thinking f that crowd of youthful triflers, so 
many of whom were hurrying to the bloody des- 
tiny which made heroes of coxcombs and heroines 
of cdquettes ! 

Suddenly the expression of the queen's face, 
which had been thoughtful and solemn, changed 
to its usual frankness and gayety. " lAdies and 
gentlemoi," said she, in that clear, rich voice of 
hers, which always reminded one of little silver 
bells, ** I have a riddle to propose." 

**A riddle!" echoed the company, crowding 
around to hear. 

** Yes, a riddle, and woe to those who cannot 
guess it I They will be sentenced to sit up this 
whole night long." 

** A severe sentence," said the king, with a sigh. 
^ May I not be one of the condemned ? Well, 
then, lovely sphinx, tell us your riddle." 

** Listen all I" said Marie Antoinette, *^and 
strain your every faculty to its solution. Princes 
and princesses, lords and ladies, can you tell me 
at what hour tlR sun will rise to-morrow ? " 

The perplexed company looked at one another. 
Everybody seemed puzzled except the king. He 
alone smiled, and watched the countenances of 
the others. 

" Come, gentlemen,^ you who are fed on the 
sciences— come, ladies, you so expert to guess^ 
will none of you solve my riddle f " cried the lively 
queen. " You, brother Philip, who know all thmgs, 
have you never asked this question of the sun ? " 

** I interest myself, dear sister, in matters which 
concern myself, my family, and France," replied 
the Count de Provence, not over-pleased at the 
appeal. "The sun, which belongs to another 
world, has no share in my studies or my medita- 
tions." 

** Condemned," said the queen, with a merry 
laugh. " No sleep for you to-night. And you, 
brother d'Artois, who are such a devotee of 
beauty, have you never worshipped at the shrine 
of solar magnificence ? " 

" The sun rose in this room, your majesty, about 
a quarter of an hour ago," said Count d'Artois, 
bowing. " I can, therefore, safely say that in the 
chateau of Marly it usually rises at eight o'clock." 

" Compliments will not save you, D'Artois ; yon 
shall not go to sleep this night And what say 
you, my usters-in-law, and our dear Elizabeth ? " 

" Oh, we dare not be wiser than our husbands ! " 
said the Countess de Provence, quickly. 

"Then you shall share their fate," returned 
Marie Antoinette. "And now," continued she, 
" cousin de Chartres, it is said that your merry- 
making sometimes lasts until morning. You, 
then, must be intimately acquainted with the habits 
of the rising sun." 

" Ma fd," said the duke, with a careless laugh, 
" your maj^ty is rig^t My vigils are frequent ; 
but jLfeturning thence, I hajfi ever met with the 
simTi have mistaken it ior a street-lantern^ and 
Save never given a second' fhoughf to the matter." 

"Nobody, then, in this aristocratic assemblage, 
knows aught about the rising of the sun," said 
the queen. 

A profound silence greeted the remark. The 
queen's face grew pensive, and gradually deep- 
ened into sadness. 
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t* Ah I'" exclaimed fho, with a aigh, *' what ego- 
tists we are in high life ! We expect heaven to 
shield and sustain us in our grandeur, and never 
a thought do we return to heaven." 

*^ Am I not to be allowed the privilege of guess- 
ing, madame f " asked the king. 

" You, sire I '' said Marie Antoinette. " It does 
not become the king's subjects to put questions 
to him, which he might not be able to answer." 

'^ Nevertheless, I request your migesty to give 
me a trial" 

" Very well, sire. Can you read my riddle, and 
tell me at what hour the sun will rise to-mor- 
row?" 

" Yes, your majesty. The sun will rise at three 
o'clock," said Louis, with a triumphant smile. 

Everybody wondered. Marie Antoinette laugh- 
ed her silvery laugh, and clapped her little white 
hands with joy. " 6ravo, bravo, my royal CEdi- 
pus!" cried she, gayly. "The sphinx is over- 
come ; but she will not throw hersdf into the sea 
just yet She is too happy to bend the knee be- 
fore her husband's erudition." 

With bewitching grace, the queen inclmed her 
beautiful head and knelt before the khig. But 
Louis, blushing with gratification, clasp^ her 
hands in his, and raised her tenderly to her feet. 

" Madame," said he, " if I had the tact and wit 
of my brother Charles, I would say that the sun, 
which so lately has risen, must not set so soon 
upon its worshippers. But answer me one ques- 
tion — what is the meaning of the riddle with 
which your majesty has been entertaining us ? " 

" May I answer with another question ? Tell 
me, sire, have you ever seen the sun rise ? " 

" I ? No, your miyesty. I confess that I never 
have.'* 

" And you, ladies and gentlemen ? " 

'* I can answer for all that they have not," 
laughed D'Artois. 

" Now, sire," said the queen, again addressing 
her husband, ** tell me one thing. Is it unseemly 
for a Queen of France to see the sun rise ? " 

** Certainly not," answered ilie king, laughing 
heartily. 

** Then will your majesty allow me to ei\joy 
that privilege?" 

** It seems to me, madame, that yon have no 
consent to ask save that of your own bright eyes. 
If they promise to remain open all night, you 
have no one to consult on the subject but your- 
self." 

** I thank your majesty," said the queen. ** And 
now, as none of the company were able to solve 
my riddle, all must prepare to sit up with me. 
May I hope, sire, that you will be magnanimous 
enough to relinquish the right you have earned to 
retire, and afford me the happiness of your pres- 
ence abo ? " 

Louis looked quite discomfited, and was about 
to stammer out some awkward reply, when the 
marshal of the household threw open the doors 
of the banquet-hall, and approaching the king, 
cried out, ^^ Leroiett sertnJ*^ 

" Ah ! " said he, much relieved, " let ua refresh 
ourselves for the vigil." 

Dinner over, the company promenaded in the 
gardens for an hour, and then returned to the 
drawing-room to await the compulsory privilege 
of seeing the sun rise. Marie Antoinette, with 
the impatience of a child, was continually going 
out upon the terrace to see how the night waned ; 



but the moon was up, and the gardens of Uariy 
were bathed in a sUver light t^t was any thing 
but indicative of the dawn of day. 

The scene was so calm and lovely, that the 
young queen returned to the drawing-room in 
search of Uie king, hoping to woo him to the en- 
joyment of the beautiful nature, which was eleva- 
ting her thoughts far above the kingdoms of earth, 
and peacefully leading her heart to Heaven. But 
the king was nowhere to be seen, and as she was 
seeking him first in c^e room, then in another, 
she met the Count de Provence. 

" I am charged, madame," said he, *' with an 
apology firom the king. His migesty begs that yon 
will pardon him for making use of his right to re- 
thre. He hopes that your nugesty will not enjoy 
your night the less for his absence. " * 

The queen colored to her brows, and her ex- 
pressive face gave token of serious annoyance. 
She was about to dismiss the company, saying 
that she had changed her mind, but she remem- 
bered that by so doing she might become the sub- 
ject of the ridicule of the court Her pride 
whispered her to remain, and smothered her in- 
stinctive sense of propriety. She looked anx- 
iously around for Madame de Noailles, but on the 
first occasion, when her advice might have been 
welcome, she was absent She had been told that 
etiquette had nothing to do with the queen's 
party of pleasure, and she, like the king, had re- 
tired to rest 

Marie Antoinette then motioned to her first 
lady of honor, the Princess de Chimay, and re- 
quested her to say to Madame de Noailles that her 
presence would be required in the drawuig-room 
at two o'clock, when the court would set out for 
the hill, from whence they would witness the 
dawn of the morrow. 

" It is an unconscionable timi coming," yawned 
the Countess de Provence. *' See, my dear sister, 
the hand of the clock points to midnight What 
are we to do in the interim ? " asked she, peev- 
ishly. 

" Propose something to while away the time," 
said the queen, smiling. 

" Let us depute D'Artois to do it He is readier 
at such things than the rest of us," said the 
princess. 

'*Doe8 your migesty second the proposal?" 
asked D'Artois. 

*^ I do with all my heart" 

" Then," said the thoughtless prince, " I pro- 
pose that we play the most innocent and rollick- 
ing of games — blindman's buff." * 

A shout of laughter, in which the young queen 
joined, was the response to this proposition. 

" I was charged with the duty of relieving the 
tedium of the court," continued the prince gravely. 
" I once more propose the exciting game of blind- 
man's buff." f 

** We are bound to accede," replied the queen, 
foigetting her embarrassment of the moment be- 
fore. " Let us try to recall the happy days of our 
childhood. Let us play blindman's buff until the 
sun rises and transforms the children of the night 
once more into earnest and reasoning mortals." 

* Oampan, vol. L, p. 98w 

t ThiA game was frequently played in the coortly dr- 
clcA, and not only in arbtocratio noaaea, bat in all social 
gatherings. It become the foAhton. Madaino de Oenlla, 
who was fond of scourging the follies of her day, made 
this fiuhion the anbjeot of one of her dramaaL 
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CHAPTER on. 

THB VOLLOWING DAT. 

The queen was alone in her cabinet, which she 
had not left since she had seen the sun rise. She 
had taken cold in the garden, and as a souyenir 
of the event, had carried home a ferer and a 
cough But it was not indisposition alone which 
blanched her cheeks. Something mightier than 
fever glowed in her flashing eyes, something 
more painful than malady threw that deadly pale- 
ness over her sweet, innocent fao& From time to 
time she glanced at a paper lying on the table 
before her, and every time her eye fell upon it her 
brow grew darker. 

There was a knock at the door. She started, and 
murmuring^" The king I ''—she flung her hand- 
kerchief over the papers, and throwing back her 
head, compelled herself to calmness ; while her 
husband, lifting the silken porHirej advanced tow- 
ard the table. She tried to rise, but Louis came 
hastily to prevent it, saying: "I come to make 
inquiries concerning your health ; but if my pres- 
ence is to disturb you, I shall retire." 

** Remain, then, sire — ^I wiU not rise," said the 
queen, with a languid smile. 

^* Are you still sujGTering ? '' said Louis. 

*^ Only from a cold, sire ; it will pass away." 

" A cold, for which you are indebted to the chill 
night-air. It would appear that the Queens of 
France, who lived and died without seeing the sun 
rise, were not so stupid, after all." 

The queen gave a searching look at the king's 
face, and saw that it was disturbed. 

" I went with your mi^esty's consent" 

'* I believe that I was wrong to give it," re- 
turned he, thouglitfully ; '* I should have remem- 
bered that for a hundred years past the court of 
France has been so corrupt that unhappily the 
French nation have lost all faith in chastity and 
purity of heart. You, madame, must teach them 
to distinguish the innocence which has nothing to 
conceal, from the depravity which has lost all 
shame. But we must be cautious, and so conduct 
ourselves, that our actions may be beyond mis- 
construction.'' 

*'Your msyesty wishes me to infer that my 
harmless desire to behold one of the glorious 
works of my Maker, has been misinterpreted ? " 
said the queen, op^ung her large eyes full upon 
her husband. 

The king avoided her glance. 

'^ No, no," said he, with embarrassment. " I 
speak not of what has been, but of what might 
be." 

"And this most innocent of wishes has inspired 
your majesty with these apprehensions ? " 

" I do not say so, but — ^** 

^* But your majesty knows that it U so," cried 
the queen. " It is very generous of you to save 
my feelings by concealing that which you know 
must subject me to mortification ; but others here 
are less magnanimous than you, sire. I have al- 
ready seen the obscene libel to which my pleasure 
party has given birth. I have read * Le lever de 
Caurore.^ " 

" Who has dared to insult you by the sight of 
it ? " asked Louis, indignantly. 

"Oh, sire," said Marie Antoinette, bitterly, 
** there are always good friends^ who are ready to 



wound us with the weapons of others. I found 
the lampoon on my table this morning, among my 
letters." 

" You shall not be exposed to a repetition Oa 
this. Campan shall look over your papers before 
he presents them." 

" Bo you think I am likely to find them often 
sire ? I hope not. But be that as it may, I am 
no coward. I have courage to face any amount of 
calumny — ^for my heart is pure, and my life will 
vindicate me." 

" It will, indeed," said the king, tenderiy. " But 
you must keep aloof from the poisonous atmos- 
phere of slander. We must live less among the 
multitude." 

" Ah, sire, how can we keep aloof from those 
who have the right to be near us ? " 

The king started, almost imperceptibly, and his 
anxious glance rested upon his wife's honest, truth- 
ful eyes. Bemoving her handkerchief, she pointed 
to a paper. 

" This is the envelope in which I found * Le 
lever de Vaurore,^ The handwriting is disguised ; 
but tell me frankly if you do not recognize it. / 
do." 

"I — really— I may be mistaken," began the 
king, " but—" 

" Nay, you see that it is the hand of the Count 
de Provence, your own brother, sire. He it is, 
who eujoys the cruel satisfaction of having forced 
this indecent libel upon my notice, and I doubt 
not for one moment that he also is the one who 
sent it to you." 

" Yes, no doubt, he did it to warn us, and we 
must be grateful and take the warning to our 
hearts." 

The queen laughed scornfully. 

" Does your majesty suppose that these draw- 
ings were made with the same benevolent inten- 
tion?" said she, handing him a second paper. 
"Look at these indecent caricatures, made still 
more obnoxious by the vulgar observations at- 
tached to them. There is no disguise of his hand- 
writing here, for this was not intended for my 
eye." 

" Too true," sighed the king — " the drawings 
and the writing are both my brother's. But who 
can have sent you these shameful sketches ? " 

" I told you just now, sire, that there are al- 
ways people to be found, who stab their friends 
with borrowed weapons. The drawings were ac- 
companied by a letter, informing me, that they 
were executed in the saloons of Madame Adelaide, 
and that the remarks were the joint productions 
of your majesty's brother and your aunts." 

The king passed his handkerchief over his fore- 
head, to dry the heavy drops of sweat that were 
gathering Uiere, and rose up, with the paper in his 
hand. 

" Where is your mf^esty going ? " asked the 
queen. 

" To my brother," cried he, indignantly. " I will 
show him this disgraceful paper, and ask by what 
right he outrages my wife and his queen I I shall 
tell him that his actions are those of a traitor 
and—" 

" And when you have told him that, will you 
punish him as kings punish traitors ? ^ 

The king was silent, and the queen continued, 
with a sad smile. 

"You could not punish him; for the traitor 
who outrages the queen is the brother of tht 
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king, and, therefore, he can outrage with impuni- 
ty." 

"He shall not do it with impunitjl I will 
force him to honor and love you." 

" Ah, sire, love will not yield to force," said 
Marie Antoinette, in a tone of anguish. " Were 
I as pure as an angel, the Count de Provence 
would bate me for my Austrian birth, and Ma- 
dame Adelaide would use the grecU influence she 
possesses over your majesty to rob me of the litUe 
favor I am gaining in your sight." 

" Oh, Antoinette, do you not feel that my whole 
heart is yours ? " said Louis, affectionately. " Be- 
lieve me, when I say that it is in the power of no 
human being to sully your sweet image in my 
eyes. Do not fear the royal family. I am here to 
protect you, and, soon or late, your worth will 
overcome their prejudices." 

** No, sire, no. Nothing will ever win me their 
regard. But I am resolved to brave their enmity, 
satisfied that, in the eyes of the world, my con- 
duct and my conscience both will sustain me." 

« Yoiu- husband also," said the king, kissing 
her hand. 

** Sire, I hope so," said Marie Antoinette, in a 
tremulous voice. "And now," continued she, 
dashing away the tear-drops that were gathering 
in her eyes, ' " now give me those caricatures. 
They have served to convince your majesty that 
I know my enemies — and defy them. Their mis- 
sion is accomplished ; let us try to forget their 
existence." 

She took the drawings from his hand, and, tear- 
ing them to pieces, scattered them over the carpet. 
The king picked up a few of the fragments. 

" Will you allow me to retain these as a touve- 
nir of this hour ? " siud he, gamg fondly upon 
her sweet face. 

" Certainly, sire." 

" But you know that princes can never receive 
a gift without returning one. Therefore, do me 
the fkvoT to accept this. It is paper for paper." 

He drew firom his bosom a little package, to 
which the royal seal was afiSbced, and Marie An- 
toinette took it, with a glance of surprise. 

" What can it be ? " said she, as she unfolded it. 

He watched her as she read; and thought 
how beautiful she was, a^, blushing and smiling, 
she held out her hand to thank him. 

" How, sire," said she, joyfully, ** you make me 
this royal gift ? " 

" If you will accept it. The chateau de Trianon 
is a small estate, but its mistress may at least find 
it a home where she will have liberty to enjoy na- 
ture without exciting the malevolence of her ene- 
mies. No one can watch you tiiere, Antoinette ; 
for your castle is not large enough to lodge your 
slanderers. It will scarcely accommodate your 
friends." 

" How can I ever thank you, sire ? " said she, 
in grateful accents. *' You have understood my 
heart, and have gratified its weary longmgs for oc- 
casional solitude. This,*then, is my own private 
domain ? " 

" Certainly." 

"And I may rule there without interference 
from state or etiquette ? " 

"Assureoly. As chatelaine of Trianon, you 
alone will regulate its customs, and all who visit 
you, must submit to your rules." 

" And no man can enter my chateau without an 
invitation ? " 



" Not even the king himself." 

Marie Antomette smiled until the pearls encased 
within her coral lips dazzled the royal vision. 
I " How delightful !" said she. "I do not think 
I that the Count de Provence will ever be invited to 
Trianon." 

" Nor I," replied Louis. 

" But the king will be asked so often, that he 
will certainly wish he were the Count de Provence. 
Still, he must promise not to come until he r» 
ceives his invitation." 

" I promise, beautifhl ehaidaineJ*^ 

" And then to come whenever I invite hun." 

" That I can promise more safely than the other." 

" Upon your royal word ? " 

" Upon my royal word. And thus I seal it with 
a kiss upon your fair hand." 

" Upon my hand only, sire ? " asked she, while 
she turned a cheek, whose hue was like the rosy 
lining of a sea-shell. 

Louis accepted the challenge, and pressed a kiss 
so passionate upon that cheek, that it flushed to a 
deep, burning crimson, and the queen^s eyes were 
cast down, till nothing of them was visible except 
her long, dark lashes. 

The royal lover, too, grew very red, and stam- 
mered a few inaudible words. Then, bowing, 
awkwardly, he stumbled over an arm-chair, and 
retreated m dire confusion. 

Marie Antoinette looked after her clumsy king 
with a beating heart 

"Am I, indeed, to be blessed with his love f " 
thought the poor, young thing. " If I am, I shall 
be the happiest and most enviable of women." 



CHAPTER Om. 

THE LAST APPEAL. 

The carriage of the Countess Esterhazy was ro- 
tummg from a ball which the empress had given 
in honor of her son's departure from Vienna. 
Joseph was about to visit France, and his lovely 
young sister was once more to hear the sound of 
a beloved voice from home. 

It was long past midnight ; but the Hotel Eft> 
terhazy was one blaze of light It had been one 
of the countess's first orders to her steward that, 
at dusk, every chandelier in her palace should be 
lighted. She hated night and darkness, she said, 
and must have hundreds of wax-lights burning 
from twilight until morning. This was one of the 
whims of the fair Margaret, which, although it 
amused all Vienna, was any thing but comic to 
her husband, for it cost him one thousand florins 
a month. 

The hotel, then, from ground-floor to attic, was 
bright as noonday. Six lackeys, in silvered liv- 
ery, stood on either side of the entrance, with 
torches in their hands, to light their lady to the 
vestibule. From the inner door to the staircase 
a rich Turkey carpet covered the floor ; and, here 
again, stood twelve more lackeys, performing the 
office of candelabra to the light-loving countess. 
At the foot of the stairs stood the steward and 
the butler of the household, awaiting such orders 
as she might choose to fling at them on her way ; 
and at the bead of the sta&s, waiting to receive 
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her, Btood a hevj of (kunei de wmpagme^ and 
other female attendants. 

The countess passed through this living throng 
without Touchsafing one glance in acknowledg- 
ment of their respectful greetings. In profound 
silence she swept up the stairway ; her long, glossy 
train of white satin following her as she went, like 
the foaming track that a ship leaves upon the 
broad bosom of the ocean, and the diamonds that 
decked her brow, neck, and arms, flinging showers 
of radiance that dazzled the eye like lightning 
when the storm is at its height. Her head was 
thrown back, her large black eyes were starry as 
ever, and her face was so pale that its pallor was 
unearthly. 

At the landing-place she tamed, and speaking 
to the steward, said : 

" Let Ck>unt Esterhazy know that in ten minutes 
I await him in the blue-room." Having said thus 
much, she continued her way, and disappeared 
from the eyes of her staring household. 

Her disappearance was the signal for the trans- 
formation of the candelabra into men. 

" Did you hear her ? " whispered one. " She 
has sent for the count.** 

** Never troubling herself whether he sleeps or 
wakes,'* said another. ** Poor man t He has been 
in bed for four hours." 

" No wonder he goes to bed early," remarked 
a thurd. " It is the only place on earth where he 
has peace." 

"Nevertheless he will be obedient and come; 
he dare not refuse." 

" Oh, no I " was the general response. " In ten 
minutes he will be there ; or his amiable countess 
will treat us to a scene like some we have wit- 
nessed, wherein she flings handfuls of gold out of 
the windows, and gathers all the people in Vienna 
before the hotel to see the show.** 

The servants were right ; Count Esterhazy did 
not disobey his wife. He trembled when he re- 
ceived her message, called nervously for his valet 
to dress him, and at the end of the ten minutes 
was on his way to the blue-room. 

The countess was there before him, looking 
like an angry queen about to condemn a recreant 
vassal to death. And Esterhazy, with the mien 
and gait of a culprit, came into her presence with 
a bow that was almost a genuflection. 

"You see, countess," said he, ** with what haste 
I obey your commands. I feel so honored at the 
call, that— " 

He paused — ^for really her fiery eyes seemed to 
bum him ; and her contempt dried up the stream 
of his commonplace flattery, as the breath of the 
sirocco parches up the dew-drop. 

" Why do you not go on ? " said she. 

*' I am bewildered by my own joy," replied he, 
blandly. " Remember — ^it is the flrst time since 
our marriage that you have allowed me the privi- 
lege of an interview in private ; and I may well 
lose my speech in the intoxication of such a mo- 
ment" 

" It tf the first time. You have a good memory. 
Can you also recollect how long it is since we had 
that interview ? " 

" Can I recollect f Pour long years ! " 

" Four long years," sighed she, " to the day, 
and almost to the hour." 

" Indeed I " ezcl^med the count " And can 
you forgive me for having forgotten this charming 
anniversary ? ** 

U 



"You are happy to have tasted of the lictbe of 
indifi^erence. I — I have counted the days and the 
hours of my slavery ; and each day and hour is 
branded upon my heart. Have you foigottcn, 
too, Count Esterhazy, what I swore to you on that 
wedding-night ? " 

" Yes, Margaret — I have forgotten all the cruel 
words you spoke to me in an outburst of just in- 
dignation." 

"I wonder that you should have forgotten 
them, for it has been my daily care to remind you 
of the vow I then madei Have I not kept my 
word ? Have I not crossed your path with the 
burning ploughshares of my hatred? Have I 
not cursed your home, wasted your wealth, and 
made you the laughing-stock of all Vienna ? ** 

" You judge yourself with too much severity, 
Margaret," said the count, mildly. " True — ^we 
have not been very happy ; since this is the first 
time since our marriage-night, that we are face to 
face without witnesses. I will not deny, either, 
that our household expenditures have cost several 
millions, and have greatly exceeded our income. 
But the loyely Countess Esterhazy has a right to 
exceed all other women in the splendor of her 
concerts and balls, and the richness of her dress. 
Come, make me amends for the past — I forgive 
you. There Is still time to— " 

'< No I " exclaimed she, " the time went by four 
years ago. You can never make amends to m^, nor 
I to you. Look at yourself 1 You were then a 
young man, with high hopes and a light heart 
Many a woman would have been proud to be 
called your wife — and yet you chose me. Now, 
that four years of accursed wedded life have gone 
over your head, you have passed from youth to 
old age, without ever having known an interval 
of maxihood. And I — Godt What have I 
become through your miserable cowardice! I 
might have grown to be a gentle woman, had fate 
united me to him whom I love ; but the link that 
has bound me to you has unsezed me. Our mar- 
riage was a crime, and we have paid its penalty ; 
you are as weak as a woman, and i^— as inflexible 
as a man." 

Two large tears glittered in her eyes, and fell 
slowly down her pale cheeks. Count Esterhazy 
approached and caressed her with his hands. She 
shuddered at his touch, recoiling as if from 
contact with a reptile. Meanwhile, he was im- 
ploring her to begin a new life with him — to j^ve 
him her hand, to make him the happiest of men. 

" No, no, no I " cried she. " In mercy cease, or 
you wiU drive me mad. But I will forgive you 
even your past treachery, if you will grant the 
request I am about to make.** 

" You will condescend to ask something of me ! 
Speak, Margaret, speak I What can I do to make 
you happy ? '* 

" You can give me my freedom,** replied the 
countess, in a soft, imploring voice. " Go with 
me to the empress, and beg her to undo what she 
has done. Tell her that she has blasted the lives 
of two human beings— tell her that we are two 
galley-slaves, pining for liberty.** 

Count Esterhazy shook his head. "The em- 
press vrill never allow us to be divorced,** said ho, 
" for I have too often assured her that I was happy 
beyond expression, and she would not believe me 
if I came with another story.** 

" Then let us go to the fountahi-head,** said the 
countess, wringing her hands. "Let us go to the 
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pope, and implore him to loose the bands of our 
mutual miserj.'' 

*' Impossible I That would be a slight which 
the empress never would forgive. I snould fall 
under her displeasure." 

** Oh, these servile hearts that have no life but 
that which they borrow from the favor of prin- 
ces!^' cried Margaret, scornfully. "What has 
the favor of the empress been worth to you i For 
what have you to thank her? For these four 
years of martyrdom, which you have spent with 
a woman who despises you %" 

" I cannot dispense with the good-will of my 
sovereign," said the count, with something like 
fervor. ** For hundreds of years, the Esterhazys 
have been the favorites of the Emperors of Aus- 
tria ; and we cannot afford to lose the station we 
enjoy therefrom. No — I will do nothing to irri- 
tate the empress. She chose you for my wife, 
and, therefore, I wear my chains patiently. Ma- 
ria Theresa knows how I have obeyed and hon- 
ored her commands ; and, one of these days, I shall 
reap the reward of my loyalty. If Count Palfy 
dies, I am to be marshal of the imperial house- 
hold ; but yet higher honors await us both. If 
I continue to deserve the favor of the empress, 
she will confer upon me the title of * prince.' 
Tou refuse to be my wife, Margaret ; but you will 
one day be proud to let me deck that haughty 
brow with the coronet of a^princess." 

Margaret looked more contemptuously at him 
than before. 

'* You are even more degraded than I had sup- 
posed," said she. " Poor, crawling reptile, I do 
not even pity you. I ask you, for the last time, 
will you go with me to Home to obtain a di- 
vorce ? " 

"Why do you repeat your unreasonable re- 
quest, Margaret? It is vain for you to hope for 
a divorce. Waste my fortune if you will — ^I can- 
not hinder you — I will find means to repair my 
losses ; and the empress, herself, will come to my 
assistance, for—" 

*^ Enough ! " interrupted the countess. " Since 
you will not aid me in procuring our divorce, it 
shall be forced upon you. I will draw across your 
escutcheon such a bar sinister as your princely 
coronet will not be large enough to hide. That 
is my last warning to you. Now leave me." 

"Margaret, I implore you to forgive me if I 
cannot make this great sacrifice. I cannot part 
from you, indeed I cannot," began the count. 

" ijid the empress will reward your constancy 
with the title of * prince,' " replied Margaret, with ' 
withering scorn. " Go — you are not worthy of 
my anger — but I shall know where ^9 strike. 
Away with you ! " 

Count Esterhazy, with a deep sigh, tumea and 
left the room. 

" The last hope to which I clung, has vanish- 
ed ! " said she, " and I mast resort to disgrace ! " 

She bent her head, and a shower of tears came 
to her relief. But they did not soften her heart 
She rose from her seat, muttering, " It is too late 
to weep I I have no alternative. The hour for 
revenge has struck ! " 



CHAPTER OIV. 



THE FLIGirr. 



The countess passed into her dressing-room. 
She closed and locked the door, then, going across 
the room, she stopped before a large picture that 
hung opposite to her rich Venetian toilet-mirror. 
The frame of this picture was ornamented with 
small ^It rosettes. Margaret laid her hand upon 
one of these rosettes, and drew it toward her. A 
noise of machinery was heatxl behind the wall. 
She drew down the rosette a second time, and 
then stepped back. The whirr was heard again, 
the picture began to move, and behind it appear- 
ed a secret door. Margaret opened it, and, as she 
did so, her whole frame shook as if with a deadly 
repugnance to that which was withm. 

^'I am here, Count Schulenberg," said she, 
coldly. 

The figure of a young man appeared at the 
doorway. 

" May I presume to enter paradise ? " said he, 
stepping into the room with a flippant air. 

" You may," replied she, without moving ; but 
the hue of shame overspread her face, neck, and 
arms, and it was plain to Count Schulenberg that 
she trembled violently. 

These were to him the signals of his triumph ; 
and he smiled with satisfaction as he surveyed 
this lovely woman, so long acknowledged to be 
the beauty par excellence of the imperial court at 
Vienna. Margaret allowed him to take her hand, 
and stood coldly passive, while he covered it with 
kisses; but when he would have gone further, 
and put his arm around her waist, she raised her 
hands, and receded. 

" Not here," murmured she, hoarsely. " Not 
here, in the house of the man whose name I bear. 
Let us not desecrate love ; enough that we defile 



marriage. 



"Come, then, beloved, come," said he, implor- 
ingly. "The coach is at the door, and I have 
passes for France, Italy, Spain, and England. 
Choose yourself the spot wherein we shall bury 
our love from the world's gaze." 

" We go to Paris," replied shfc, turning away 
her head. 

" To Paris, dearest ? Why, you have forgotten 
that the emperor leaves for Paris to-morrow, and 
that we incur the risk of recognition there." 

** Not at all — Paris is a large city, and if wo 
are discovered, I shall seek protection from the 
emperor. He knows of my unhappy marriage, 
and sympathizes with my sorrows." 

"Perhaps you are right, dearest. Then in 
Paris we spend our honey-moon, and there enjoy 
the bliss of requited love." 

" There, and not until we reach there," said 
she, gravely. " I require a last proof of your de- 
votion, count. I exact that until we arrive in 
Paris you shall not speak to roe of love. You 
shall consider me as a sister, and allow me the 
privilege of travelling in the carriage with my 
maid — she and I on one seat, you opposite." 

" Margaret, that is abominable tyranny. You 
expect me to be near you, and not to speak of 
love ! I must be watched by your maid, and sit 
opposite to you ! — You surely cannot mean what 
you say." 

" I do, indeed, Count Schulenberg." 
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" Bat think of all that I have endured for a 
year that I hare adored tou, cold beauty ! Not 
one single proof of love have you ever given me 
yet You have tolerated mine, but have never re- 
turned it'* 

" Did 1 not write to you ? " 

" Write ; yes. You wrote me to say that you 
would not consent to be mine unless I carried you 
away from Vienna. Then you went on to onlcr 
our mode of travelling as you would have done 
had I been your husband. * Be here at such an 
hoar; have your passes for various "countries. 
Describe me therein as your sister. Come through 
the garden and await me at ^e head of the secret 
stairway.* Is this a love-letter? It is a mere 
note of instructions. For one week I have waited 
for a look, a sigh, a pressure of the hand ; and 
when I come hither to take you from your home 
forever, you rec^ve me as if I were a courier. 
No, Margaret, no — I will not wait to speak my 
love until we are in Paris.*' 

" Then, Count Schulenbcrg, farewell. We have 
nothing more to say to one another." 

She turned to leave the room, but Schulenberg 
darted forward and fell at her feet ** Margaret^ 
beloved," cried he, *' ^ve me one single word of 
comfort I thirst to ^ow that you k)ve me." 

" Can a woman go further than I am going at 
this moment ? " asked Margaret, with a strange, 
hollow laugh. 

^*No. I acknowledge my unspeakable happi- 
ness in being the partner of your flight But I 
cannot comprehend your love. It is a bitter 
draught in a golden beaker." 

^' Then do not drink it," said she, retreating. 

'* I must — I must drink it ; for my soul thirsts 
for the cup, and I will accept its contents." 

" My conditions ? " 

^* Yes, since I must," said Schulenberg, heaving 
a si<:h. " I promise, then, to contain my ecstasy 
until we reach Paris, and to allow that guardian 
of virtue, your miiid, to sit by your side, while I 
suffer agony opposite. But oh 1 when we reach 
Paris—" 

^* In Paris we will talk further, and my speech 
shall be different" 

" Thank you, beloved," cried the count passion- 
ately. " This heavenly promise will sustain me 
through my ordeal." He kissed the tips of her 
fingers, and she retired to change her ball-dress 
for a travelling habit 

When she had closed the door, the expression 
of Count Schulenberg's face was not quite the 
same. 

^* The fierce countess is about to be tamed/' 
thought he. "I shall wui my bet, and humble 
this insolent beauty. Let her rule if she must, 
until we reach Paris ; but there I will repay her, 
and her chains shall not be light Really, this is 
a piquant adventure. I am making a delightful 
wedding-tour, without the bore of the marriage- 
ceremony, at the expense of the most beautiful 
woman in Europe ; and to heighten the piquancy 
of the affair, I am to receive two thousand louis 
d'ors on my return to Vienna. Here she comes." 

'^I am ready," said Margaret, coming in, fol- 
lowed by her maid, who held her mistresses trav- 
elling-bag. 

Count Schulenberg darted forward to offer his 
arm, but she waved him away. 

*^ Follow mc," said she, passing at once through 
the secret opening. Schulenberg followed, " sigh- 



ing like a furnace," and looking daggers at the 
confidante, who in her turn looked sneeringly at 
him. A few moments after they entered the car- 
riage. The windows of the Hotel Esterhazy were 
as brilliantly illxmiinated as ever, while the master 
of the house slumbered peacefully. And yet a 
shadow had fallen upon the proud escutcheon 
which surmounted the silken curtains of his lux- 
urious bed — the shadow of that disgrace with 
which his outraged wife had threatened him ! 



CHAPTER OV. 

JOSEPH 137 FBANOE. 

A LONG train of travelling carriages was about 
to cross the bridge which spans the Rhine at 
Strasburg, and separates Germany from France. 
It was the suite, of the Count of Falkenstein, who 
was on his way to visit his royal sister. 

Thirty persons, exclusive of Count Rosenberg 
and two other confidential friends, accompanied 
the emperor. Of course, the incognUo of a Count 
of Falkenstein, who travelled with such a suite, 
was not of much yalue to him ; so that he had 
endured all the tedium of an official journey. 
This was all very proper in the eyes of Maria 
Theresa, who thought it impossible for Jove to 
travel without his thunder. But Jove himself, as 
everybody knows, was much addicted to incoffni- 
toSy and so was his terrene representative, the 
Emperor of Austria. 

The imperial cortege^ then, was just about to 
pass from Germany to France. It was evening, 
and the fiery gold of the setting sun was mirrored 
in the waves of the Rhine which with gentle mur- 
mur were toying with the greensward that sloped 
gracefully down to the water's edge. The emperor 
gave the word to halt, and rising from his seat, 
looked back upon the long line of carriages that 
followed in his wake. 

" Rosenberg," said he, laying his hand upon the 
count's shoulder, *' tell me frankly how do you 
enjoy this way of travelling ? " 

*^ Ah, sire, I have been thinking all day of the 
delights of our other journeys. Do you remember 
our hunt for dinner in the dirty little hamlet, and 
the nights we spent on horseback in Galicia? 
There was no monotony in travelling then ! " 

"Thank you, thank you," said the emperor, 
with a bright smile. " I see that we are of one 
mind." 

He motioned to the occupants of the carriage 
unmediately behind him, and they hastened to 
obey the signal. 

The emperor, ailer thanking them for the man- 
ner in which they had acquitted themselves of 
their respective duties, proposed a change in their 
plans of travel. 

" Then," replied Herr von Bourgeois, with a 
sigh, *'your migesty has no further use for us, 
and we return to Vienna." 

**Not at ad, not at all," said the emperor, 
who had heard and understood the sigh wafted 
toward Paris and its thousand attractions. " We 
will only part company that we may travel more 
at our ease, and once in Paris, we again join 
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forces. Be so good as to make your arrange- 
ments accordingly, and to make my adieox to the 
other gentlemen of our suite." 

Not long after, the imperial cortSge separated 
into three columns, each one of which was to go 
independent of the other, and all to unite when 
they had reached Paris. As the last of the car- 
riages with which he had parted, disappeared on 
the other side of the bridge the emperor drew a 
long breath and looked radiant with satisfaction. 

" Let us wait," said he, *' until the dust of my 
imperial magnificence is laid, before we cross the 
bridge to seek lodgmgs for the night. Meanwhile, 
Rosenberg, give me your arm and let us walk 
along the banks of the Rhine." 

They crossed the high-road and took a foot-path 
that led to the banks of the riTcr. At that even- 
ing hour eirery thing was peaceful and quiet. Now 
and then a peasant came slowly following his hay- 
laden wagon, and occasionally some Tillage-girl 
carolled a love-lay, or softly murmured a vesper 
hymn. 

The emperor, who had been walking fast, sudden- 
ly stopped, and gazed with rapture upon the scene. 

" See, Rosenberg," said he, " see how beautiful 
Germany is to-day 1 As beautiful as a laughing 
youth upon whose brow is stamped the fiiture hero*" 

" Your majesty wiU transform the boy into a 
hero," said Rosenberg. 

The emperor frowned. "Let us forget for a 
moment the mummery of royalty," said he. " You 
know, moreover, that royalty has brought me 
nothing but misery. Instead of reigning over 
others, I am continually passing under the Caudine 
Forks of another^s despotic will." 

" But the day will come when the emperor shall 
reign alone, and then the sun of greatness will 
rise for Germany." 

" Heaven grant it ! I have the will to make of 
Germany one powerfbl empire. Oh, that I had the 
power, too ! My friend, we are alone, and no one 
hears except God. Here on the confines of Ger- 
many, the poor unhappy emperor may be per- 
mitted to shed a tear over the severed garment of 
German royalty — that garment which has been 
rent by so many little princes I Have you ob- 
served, Rosenberg, how they have soiled its ma- 
jesty? Have you noticed the pretensions of 
these manikins whose domains we can span with 
our hands ? Is it not pitiable that each one in his 
principality is equal in power to the Emperor of 
Austria I " 

"Yes, indeed," said Rosenberg with a sigh, 
" Germany swarms with little princes 1 " 

"Too many little princes," echoed Joseph, 
" and therefore their lord and emperor is curtailed 
by so much of his own lawful rights, and Ger- 
many is an empty mame among nations ! If the 
Germans were capable of an enlightened patriot- 
ism ; if they would throw away their Anglomania, 
Gallomania, Prussomania, and Austromania, they 
would be something more than the feeble echoes 
of intriguers and pedants.* Each one thrusts his 
own lltUe province forward, while all forget the 
one great fatherland ! " 

" But the Emperor Joseph will be lord of all 
•^ Germany," cried Rosenberg, exultingly, " and he 
« will remind them that they are vassab and he is 
their suzerain ! " 



* The emperor^s own word& See ^^Joaeph IL, Cor- 
respondence/^ p. nSi 



"They must have a bloody lesson to remind 
them of that," said the emperor, moodily. " Look 
behmd you, Rosenberg, on the other side of the 
Rhine. There lies a Kuigdom neither larger nor 
more populous than Germany ; a kingdom which 
rules us by its industry and caprices, and is great 
by reason of its unity, because its millions of men 
are under the sway of one monarch." 

"And yet it was once with France as it h 
to-day with Germany," said Count Rosenberg 
" There were Normandy, Brittany, Provence, Lan- 
guedoc. Burgundy, and Franche-Comt4, all pett}r 
dukedoms striving against their allegiance to the 
king. Where are their rulers now ? Buried and 
forgotten, while their provinces own the sway of 
the one monarch who rules all France. What 
France has accomplished, Germany, too, can com- 
pass." 

The emperor placed his hand affectionately upon 
Rosenberg^s shoulder. " You have read my heart, 
friend," said he, smiling. " Do you know what 
wild wishes are surging within me now ? wishes 
which Frederick of Prussia would condemn as 
unlawful, although it was quite righteous for him 
to rob Austria of Silesia. I, too, have my Silesia, 
and, by the Lord above me 1 my title^leedis are not 
as mouldy as his ! " 

" Only that your Silesia is called Bavaria," said 
Rosenberg, with a significant smile. 

" For God's sake," cried Joseph, " do not let 
the rushes hear you, lest they betray me to the 
babbling wind, and the wind bear it to the King 
of Prussia. But you have jessed. Bavaria is a 
portion of my SQesia, but only a portion. Bava- 
ria is mine by right of inheritance, and I shall 
take it when the time comes. It will be a comdy 
patch to stop some of the rents in my imperial 
mantle. But my ^esia lies at every point of the 
compass. To the east lie Bosnia and Servia — to 
the south, see superannuated Venice. The lion 
of St. Mark is old and blind, and will fall an easy 
prey to the eagle of Hapsburg. This will extend 
our dominions to the Adriatic sea. When the 
Duke of Modena is gathered to his fathers, my 
brother, in right of his wife, succeeds to the title ; 
and as Ferrara once belonged to the house of Mo- 
dena, he and I together can easily wrest it from 
the pope. Close by are the Tortonese and Ales- 
sandria, two fair provinces which the King of Sar- 
dinia supposes to be his. The^ once formed a 
portion of the duchy of Milan ; and Milan is ours, 
with every acre of land that ever belonged to it. 
By Heaven, I will have all that is mine, if it cost 
me a seven years' war to win it back ! This is 
not all Look toward the west, beyond the spires 
of Strasburg, where the green and fertile pifdns of 
Alsatia woo our coming. They now belong to 
France, but they shall be the property of Austria. 
Farther on lies Lorraine. That, too, is mine, for 
my father^s title was * Duke of Lorraine.' WTiat 
is it to me that Francis the Hrst sold his births 
right to France ? All that I covet I shall annex 
to Austria, as surely as Frederick wrested Silesia 
from me." 

" And do you intend to let him keep possession 
of Silesia ? " asked Rosenberg. 

" Not if I can prevent it, but that may not be 
optional with me. I will — ^but hushl Let us 
speak no more of the future ; my soul faints with 
thirst when I think of it. Sometimes I think I 
see Germany pointing to her many wounds, and 
calling me to come and heal her lacerated body. 
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And yet I can do nothing ! I must stand with 
folded arms, nor wish that I were lord of Austria ; 
for God knows that I do not long for Maria The- 
resa's death« May she reign for many years ; but oh ! 
may I live to see the day wherein I shall be sole 
monarch not only of Austria, but of all Germany. 
If it ever dawns for me, the provinces shall no 
longer speak each one its own language. Ital- 
ians, Hungarians, and Austrians, all shall be Ger- 
man, and we shall have one people and one 
toneue. To insure the prosperity of my empire, 
I will strengthen my alliance with France. I dis- 
like the French, but I must secure their neutrality 
before I step into possession of Bavaria, and as- 
sert my claims to my many-sided Silesia. Well — 
these are dreams; day has not yet dawned for 
me ! The future Emperor of Germany is yet a 
vassal, and he who goes to France to-day is noth- 
ing but a CJount of Falkenstein. Come, let us 
cross the bridge that at once unites France with 
Germany, and divides them one from the otiier." * 



OHAPTER CVI. 



THS OODVATHES. 



Th£RE was great commotion at the post-house 
of the little town of Vitry. Two maids, in their 
Sunday best, were transforming the pubUc parlor 
of the inn into a festive dining-room ; wreathing 
the walls with garlands, decking the long dining- 
table with flowers, and converting the huge dresser 
into a buffet whereon they deposited the pretty 
gilt china, the large cakes, the pastries, jellies, and 
confections, that were designed for the entertain- 
ment of thirty invited guests. The landlord and 
postmaster, a slender little man with an excellent, 
good-humored face, was hurrying from buffet to 
table, from table to kitchen, superintending the 
servants. The cook was deep in the preparation 
of her roasts and wann dishes ; and at the kitchen 
door sat a little maiden, who, with important mien, 
was selecting the whitest and crispest leaves from 
a mountain of lettuce which she laid into a large 
gilt salad-bowl beside her ; throwing the odiers to 
a delighted pig, who, like Lazarus, stood by to 
pick up the leavings of his betters. In the yard, 
at the fountain, stood the man-of-all-work, who, as 
butler pro iem,^ was washing plates and glasses ; 
while close by, on the flags, sat the clerk of the 
post-office, polishing and uncorking thep bottles 
which the host had just brought from the cellar 
in honor of his friends. 

Monsieur Etienne surveyed his notes of prepa- 
ration, and gave an approving nod. His face was 
radiant as he returned to the house ; gave another 
glance of satisfaction around the dining-room, and 
passed into an ac[joining apartment. This was 
the best-furnished room in the post-house; and 
on a soft lounge, near the window, reclined a pale 
young woman, beautifully dressed, whose yidnity 
to a cradle, where lay a very young infant^ beto- 
kened her recent recovery from confinement. 

« Athanasia, my goddess," said Monsieur Etienne, 
coming in on tiptoe, " how do you feel to-day ? *' 

* Theae tre Joseph^s own worda 8ee ** Letters of Jo- 
■epIiIL,'*i>.17fi. 



She reached out her pale hand and answered in 
a languid voice : *' The doctor says that, so far, I 
am doing pretty well, and, by great precautions, I 
may be able, in a few weeks, to resume my house- 
hold duties." 

Monsieur Etienne raised his eyebrows, and look- 
ed thoughtful '* The doctor is over-anxious, my 
dear," said he ; ** he exaggerates your weakness. 
Our little angel there is already three weeks old, 
and will be standing on his legs before long." 

" The doctor is more sympathizing than you, 
Monsieur Etienne," began the wife. 

** My treasure," interrupted her husband, " no 
one can wish to spare you premature exertion 
more than I. But I do entreat of you, my angel, 
to do your best to renuiin with the company to- 
day as long as you can." 

" I will do all in my power to oblige you," said 
Madame Etienne, condescendingly ; *^ and if you 
require it, I will sit up from first to last." 

** It will be a great festival for us^ provided no 
passengers arrive to-day. Good Heaven 1 if they 
should come, what could I do with them ? Even 
the best of those we receive here are scarcely fit 
to introduce among our respectable guests ; and 
then, as for post-horses, I want every one of them 
for liie company. Heaven defend us, then, from 
passengers, for— oh I oh 1 is it possible I Can it 
be I " said Etienne, interrupting himself. " Yes, 
it is the sound of a post-horn." 

" Perhaps it is some of our guests," suggested 
Madame Etienne. 

" No, no, for our postilions to-day play but one 
air, * Je suisphre^ un pere heurenxy " said Monsieur 
Etienne, listening with all his might to the ap- 
proaching horn. 

"It is a passenger," said he, despondingly, 
" Athanasia, my angel, we are lost I " 

So saying. Monsieur Etienne darted out of 
the room, as if he were rushing off to look for 
himself; but he stopped as soon as he had 
reached his j&ont door, for there was no necessity 
to go farther. A dark eaUche, with three horses, 
dashed up to the door, while not far behind came 
another chaise, whose post-horn was sounding 
" Je mis phe, un pire heureux.*^ 

" Is it possible ? " thought the discomfited 
postmaster. "Tes, here they^come at the very 
moment when the guests are arriving." 

Just then another horn was heard, and **Je 
suia ph^y un ph^ keureux^'* made the welkin 
ring. 

On every side they came, but the unlucky pas- 
senger caliche blocked up the passage. Monsieur 
Etienne, following the impulses of his heart, 
rushed past the strangers, and ran to greet the 
most important of his guests, the village curate 
and the pastor of the next market-place. But just 
then the bewildered little man remembered his 
duty, and darted back to the passengers. 

There were two gentlemen in the carriage,* and 
on the box, near the postilion, a third person, 
who had the air of a valet. 

"The gentlemen wish to go on to the next 
stage ? " said Etienne, without*opening the door. 

" No, sir," said one of the passengers^ raising 
his dark-blue eyes to the post-house. " Your 
house looks inviting, and we would like a room 
and a cosy dinner." 

Monsieur Etienne scarcely knew what reply to 
make to this juntimely request. " You wish to 
dine here — ^here — you would — ^** 
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Down came another postK^haise, thundering on 
the stones, and louder than ever was the sound of 
" Je 8uig joire, un pere hetireux." 

Certamly, at tnat moment, the song was a 
mockery, for Monsieur Etienne was a Aiost un- 
happy and distracted father. 

*^ Gentlemen," said he, pathetically, "oblige 
me by going on to the next town. Indeed — ^*' 

" Why, will you not give us dinner ? " asked 
the gentleman who had spoken before. " I see a 
number of people passing us and entering the 
house. How is that ? " 

" Sir, they are^-that is — ^I am,** stammered the 
landlord ; then suddenly plunging into a desperate 
resolye, he stud, " Are you a father ? *' 

A shade passed over the stranger's face as he 
replied, " I have Veen a father. But why such a 
question ? ** 

" Oh, if you have been a father,** answered 
Etienne, '* you will sympathize with me, when I tell 
you that to-day we christen our first-bom child.** 

" Ah, indeed ! ** exclaimed the passenger, with 
a kind smile. " Then these persons are — ** 

**Hy guests,** interrupted the landlord and 
postmaster, ** and you will know how to excuse 
me if—** 

"If you wish us to the devil,** returned the 
blue-eyed stranger, laughing merrily. "But, in- 
deed, I cannot oblige you, my excellent fnend, for 
I don*t know where his infernal majesty is to be 
found ; and if I may be allowed a preference, I 
would rather remain in the society of the two 
priests whom I see going into your house.** 

" You will not go farther, then — ** 

" Oh, no, we ask to be allowed to join your 
guests, and attend the christening. The baptism 
of a first-bom child is a ceremony which touches 
my heart, and yours, also, does it not ? ** said the 
stranger to his companion. 

" Certainly,** replied the other, laughing, " above 
■11, when it is joined to another interesting cere> 
mony — ^that of a good dinner.** 

" Oh, you shall have a good dinner I *' cried 
Etienne, won over by the sympathy of the first 
speaker. " Come in, gentlemen, come in. As the 
guests of our little son, you are welcome.** 



CHAPTER OVn. 
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"We accept with pleasure,** said the strangers, 
and they followed the host into the house. The 
door of the room where the guests were as- 
sembled was open, and the strangers, with a setf- 
poesession which proved them to be of the aris- 
tocracy, walked in and mingled at once in the 
conversation. 

" Allow me, gentlemen,** said the host, when he 
had greeted the remainder of his guests, " allow 
me to present you to Madame Etienne. She will 
be proud to receive two such distinguished 
strangers in her house to-day.** 

Madame Etienne, with a woman's practised 
eye, saw at once that these unknown guests, who 
were so perfectly unembarrassed and yet so 
courteous, must belong to the very first ranks of 
society ; and she was hoppy to be able to show 



off her iavoir vivre before the rest of the com« 
pany. 

She received the two travellers with much grace 
and afiability ; and whereas the curates were to 
have been placed beside her at table, she assigned 
them to her husband, and invited the strangers to 
the seats instead. She mformed them of the 
names and station of every person present, and 
then related to them how the winter previous, at 
the ball of the sub-prefect, she had danced tb* 
whole evening, while some of the prettiest girls in 
the room had wanted partners. 

The gentiemen listened with obliging courtesy, 
and appeared deeply interested. The blue-eyed 
stranger, however, mingled somewhat in the 
general conversation. He spoke with the burgo- 
master from Solanges of the condition of his 
town, with the curates of their congregations, and 
seemed interested in the prosperity of French 
manufactures, about which much was said at 
table. 

All were enchanted with the tact and affability 
of the strangers. Monsieur Etienne was highly 
elated, and as for madame, her paleness had been 
superseded by a becoming flush, and she never 
once complained of over-exertion. 

The dinner over, the company assembled 
for the baptism. It was to take place in the 
parlor, where a table covered with a fine white 
cloth, a wax-candle, some flowers, a cracifix, and 
an improvised font, had been arranged for the 
occasion. 

The noble stranger gave his arm to Madame 
Etienne. "Madame," said he, "may I ask of 
you the favor of standing godfather to your 
son ? *' 

Madame Etienne blushed with pleasure, and 
replied that she would be most grateful for the 
honor. 

" In this way,** thought she, " we shall find out 
his name and rank.*' 

The ceremony began. The curate spoke a few 
impressive words as to the nature of the sacra- 
ment, and then proceeded to baptize the infant. 
The water was poured over its head, and at last 
came the significant question: "What is the 
name of the godfather ? ** All eyes were turned 
upon him, and Madame Etienne*s heart beat hard, 
for she expected to hear the word " count ** at the 
very least 

"My name?** said he. "Joseph.** 

"Joseph,** repeated the priest. "Joseph — 
and the sumamc f ** 

" I thought Joseph would be enough,** said the 
strangef, with some impatience. 

" No, sir,** replied the priest. " The surname, 
too, must be registered in the baptismal rec- 
ords.'* 

" Very well, then, Joseph the Second.** 

"The Second?** echoed the curate, with a 
look of mistrust " 7%e Second I Is that your 
sumame ? ** 

" Yes, my name is * The Second.* ** 

" Well, be it so,** returned the curate, with a 
shrug. "Joseph — the — ^Second. Now, what is 
your profession— excuse me, sir, but I ask the 
customary questions.** 

The stranger looked down and seemed almost 
confused.. 

The curate mildly repeated his question. 
" What is your profession, or your station, sir ? *' 

" Emperor of Austria,** replicil Joseph, smiling 
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A cry of astonislimeiik followed this announoe- 
ment The pencil with which the priest was 
about to record the ** profession " of the god- 
father fell from his hands. Madame Etienne in 
her ecstasy fell almost fainting into an ann>chair, 
and Monsieur Etienne, taking the child from the 
arms of the nurse, came and knelt with it at the 
emperor's feet 

This was the signal for a renewal of life and 
movement in the room. All followed the exam> 
pie of the host, and in one moment old and 
young, men and women, were on their knees. 

** Your majesty," said Etienne, in a voice chok- 
ed with tears, ** you have made my child famous. 
For a hundred years the honor you have conferred 
upon him will be the wonder of our neighbor^ 
hood, and never will the people of Vitry forget 
the condescension of your majesty in sitting 
among us as an equal and a guest. My son is a 
Frenchman, but at heart he shall also be a Oer- 
man, like our own beautiful queen, who is both 
Austrian and French. God bless and preserve 
you both ! Long live our queen, Marie Antoi- 
nette, and long live her noble brother, the Em- 
peror of Austria 1 " 

The company echoed the cry, and their shouts 
aroused Madame Etienne, who rose and advanced 
toward her imperial visitor. He hastened to re- 
place her gently in her arm-chair. 

*' Where people are bound together by the ties 
of parent and godfather," said he, " there must 
be no unnecessary ceremony. Will you do me 
one favor, madame ? " 

'^ Sire, my life is at your mige8ty*a disposal." 

" Preserve and treasure it, then, for the sake of 
my godson. And since you are willing to do me 
the favor," continued he, drawing ftom his bosom 
a snuff-box richly set with diamonds, "accept this 
as a remembrance of my pleasant visit to you to- 
day. My portrait is upon the lid, and as I am 
told that all the lovely women in France take snuff, 
perhaps you will take your snuff from a box 
which I hope will remind you of the giver. 

**And now," continued the empcror« to the 
happy Monsieur Etienne, " as I have been admit- 
ted to the christening, perhaps you will accom- 
modate me with a pair of horses with which I 
may proceed to the next stage." 



CHAPTER OVIII. 

THB ABBTVAL AT TKBSAILLES. 

Thx French court was at Versailles, it having 
been decided by the king and queen that there 
they would receive the emperor's visit. A mag- 
nificent suite of apartments had been fitted up for 
his occupation, and distinguished courtiers ap- 
pointed as his attendants. He was anxiously 
expected ; for already many an anecdote of his 
affability and generosity had reached Paris. 

A courier had anived to say that the emperor 
had reached the last station, and would shortly 
be in Veraaines. The queen received this intelli- 
gence with tears of joy, and gathered all her 
ladies around her in the room where she expecled 
to meet her brother. The king merely nodded, 
and a shade of dissatisfaction passed over his 



face. He turned to his confidential adviser. 
Count Maurepas, who was alone with hun in his 
cabinet. 

'' Tell me frankly, what do you think of this 
visit ? " 

The old count raised, his shoulders d la 
Franfaite, " Sire, the queen has so often invited 
the emperor, that I presume he has come to grat- 
ify her longings." * 

" Ah, bah ! " said Louis, impatiently. '* He is 
not so soft-hearted as to shape his actions to suit 
the longings of his family. SpeoJt more candidly." 

" Your majesty commands me to be perfectly 
sincere ? " 

" I entreat you, be truthful and tell me what 
you think." 

" Then I confess that the emperor's visit has 
been a subject of much mystery to your miyesty's 
ministers. You are right in saying that he is 
not the man to trouble himself about the state of 
his relatives' affections. He comes to Paris for 
something nearer to his heart than any royal sis- 
ter. Perhaps his hope is that he may succeed in 
removing me, and procuring the appointment of 
De Choiseul in my stead." 

" Never 1 Austria cannot indulge such vain 
hop<», for her watchful spies must ere this have 
convinced the Hapsburgs that my dislike toward 
this duke, so precious in the eyes of Maria There- 
sa, is unconquerable. My father's shade banished 
him to Ohanteloup, and I will follow this shade 
whithersoever it leads. If my father had lived 
(and perchance Choiseul had a hand in his death) 
there would have been no alliance of France with 
Austria. I am forced to maintain it, since my 
wife is the daughter of Maria Theresa ; so that 
neither the Austrian nor the anti-Austrian party 
can ever hope to rule in France. Marie Antoi- 
nette is the wife of my heart, and no human being 
shall ever dislodge her thence. But my love for 
her can never influence my policy, which is stead- 
fast to the principles of my father. If Joseph has 
come hither for political purposes, he might have 
spared his pains." 

' ^'He-may have other views besides those we 
have alluded to. He may come to gain your 
majesty's sanction to his ambitious pliws of ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement The emperor is inordin- 
ately ambitious, and is true to the policy of hia 
house." 

** Which, nevertheless, was obliged to yield 
Silesia," said Louis, derisively. 

*^ That is the open wound for which Austria 
seeks balsam from Turkey. If your msjesty does 
not stop him, the emperor will light the torch of 
war and kindle a conflagration tluit may embrace 
all Europe." 

" If I can prevent war, it is my duty to do so ; 
for peace is the sacred right of my people, and 
nothing but imperative necessity would drive me 
to invade that right" 

*' But the emperor is not of your majesty's mind. 
He hopes for war, in expectation of winning 
glory." 

** And I for peace, with the same expectation. 
I, too, would win glory — ^the glory of reigning 
over a h;^)py and prosperous people. The fame 
of the conqueror is the scourge of mankind ; that 
of the legislator, its blessing. The last shall be 
my portion— -I have no object in view but the 
welfare of the French nation." 

*^The emperor may endeavor to cajole your 
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majesty throagh your very love for France. He 
may propose to you an extension of French ter- 
ritory to reconcile you to his acquisitions in Tur- 
key. He may surest the Netherlands as an 
equivalent for Bosnia and Servia." 

"I will not accept the bribe," cried Louis 
hastily. '* France needs no aggrandizement If 
her boundaries were extended, she would lose in 
strength what she gained in size ; so that Joseph 
will waste his time if he seeks to awaken in me a 
lust of dominion. I thirst for conquest, it is 
true — the conquest of my peopled hearts. Hay 
my father's blessing, and my own sincere efforts 
enable me to accomplish the one purpose of my 
life!" 

'* You have accomplished it, sire," replied De 
Maurepas, with enthusiasm. " You are the abso- 
lute master of your subjects' hearts and af- 
fections." 

** If so, I desire to divide my domains with the 
queen," said Louis, with a searching look at De 
Maurepas. The minister cast down his eyes. 
The king went on : " You have something against 
her majesty — ^what is it ? " 

*'The queen has something against me, sire. I 
am an eyesore to her msgesty. She thinks I am 
in the way of De Choiseul, and will try every means 
to have me removed." 

*< You know that she would try in vain. I have 
already told you so. As a husband, I forget that 
Marie Antoinette is an Archduchess of Austria, 
but as my father's son — never I It is the same 
with her brother. I may find him agreeable as a 
relative ; but as Emperor of Austria, he will know 
me as King of France alone. Be his virtues what 
they may, he never can wring the smallest con- 
cession from me. But hark ! — ^I hear the sound 
of wheels. You know my senUments — commu- 
nicate them to the other ministers. I go to wel- 
come my kinsman." 

When the king entered the queen's reception- 
room, she was standing in the midst of her ladies. 
Her cheeks were pale, but her large, expressive 
eyes were fixed with a loving gaze upon the door 
through which her brother was to enter. When 
she saw the kin^, she started forward, and laying 
both her hands m his, smiled affectionately. 

^ Oh, sire," said she, ** the emperor has arrived, 
and my heart flutters so, that I can scarcely wait 
for him here. It seems to me so cold that we do 
not go to meet him. Oh, come, dear husband, 
let us hasten to embrace our brother. Good 
Heaven I It is not forbidden a queen to have a 
heart, is it?" 

** On the contrary, it is a grace that well be- 
comes her royalty," said Louis, with a smile. 
" But your brother does not wish us to go forward 
to meet him. That would be an acknowledgment 
of his imperial station, and you know that he vis- 
its us as Count of Falkenstein." 

" Oh, etiquette, forever etiquette ! " whispered 
the queen, while she opened her huge fan and be- 
gan to fan herself. '* There is no escape from its 
Ikngs. We are rid of Madame de Noailles, but 
Madlune Etiquette has stayed behind to watch our 
every look, to forbid us every joy — " 

Just then the door opened, and a tall, manly 
form was seen upon the threshold. His large blue 
eyes sought the queen, and recognizing her, his 
face brightened with a bewitching smile. Marie 
Antoinette, heedless of etiquette, uttered a cry of 
joy and flew into his arms. "Brother, beloved 



brother I " murmured she, in accents of heart-feH 
tenderness. 

*^ My sister, my own dear Antoinette I " was the 
loving reply, and Joseph drew her head upon his 
breast and kissed her again and again. The 
queen, overcome by joy, burst into tears, and in 
broken accents, welcomed the emperor to France. 

The bystanders were deeply affected, all except 
the king-— he alone was unmoved by the touching 
scene. He alone had remarked with displeasur*; 
that Marie Antoinette had greeted her brother in 
their native tongue, and that Joseph had respond- 
ed. It was a German emperor and a Gennan 
archduchess who were locked in each other's arms 
— and near them stood the King of France, for 
the moment forgotten. The position was embar- 
rassing, and Louis had not tact enough to extri- 
cate himself gracefully. With ruffled brow and 
downcast eyes he stood, until, no longer able to 
restrain his chagrin, he turned on his heel to leave 
the room. 

At this moment a light hand was laid upon his 
arm, and the dear, sonorous voice of the queen 
was heard. 

" My dear husband, whither are you going? " 

" I am here too soon," replied he, sharply. " 1 
had been told that the Count of Falkenstein bad 
arrived, and I came to greet him. It appears 
that it was a mistake, and I retire until he presents 
himself." 

" The Count of Falkenstein is here, sire, and 
asks a thousand pardons for having allowed his 
foolish heart to get the better of lus courtesy," 
said Joseph, with the superiority of better breed- 
ing. '* Forgive me for taldng such selfish pos 
session of my sister's heart It was a momentary 
concession from the Queen of France to the mem 
ories of her childhood ; but I lay it at your ma 
jesty's feet, and entreat you to accept it as your 
well-won trophy." 

He looked at the king with such an expres- 
sion of cordiality, that Louis could not withstand 
him. A smile which he could not control, 
rippled the gloomy surface of the king's face; 
and he came forward, offering both hands. 

"I welcome you with my whole heart, my 
brother," said he in reply. "Your presence in 
YersuUes is a source of happiness both to the 
queen and to myself. Let me accompany you to 
your apartments that you may take possession at 
once, and re&esh yourself from the fatigues of 
travelling." 

" Sire," replied Joseph, " I will follow your ma- 
jesty wheresoever you please ; but I cannot allow 
you to be inconvenienced by my visit I am a 
soldier, unaccustomed to magnificence, and not 
worthy of such royal accommodation as you offer." 

" How I " cri^d the queen. ** You will not be 
our guest ? " 

"I will gladly be your guest at table if you 
allow it," replied the emperor, " but I can dine 
with you without lodging at Versailles. When I 
travel, I do not go to castles but to innst" 

The king looked astounded. " To inns ?" re- 
peated he with emphasis. 

"Count Falkenstein means hotels, your ma- 
jesty," cried the queen, laughing. ** My brother 
is not quite accustomed to our French terms, and 
we will have to teach him the difference between a 
hotel and an inn. But to do this, dear brother, 
you must remain with us. Your apartments are 
as retired xu you could possibly desire them." 
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*' I know that TerBailles is as yast as it is mag- 
nificent," said Joseph, ** but I have already sent 
my yalet to take rooms for me in Paris. Let us, 
then, say no more on the subject.* I am very 
gratefiil to you for your hospitality, but I have 
come to France to hear, to see, and to learn. I 
must be out early and late, and that would not 
suit the royal etiquette of Versailles." 

'' I thought you had come to Paris to visit the 
kmg and myself," said Marie Antoinette, looking 
disappointed. 

*' You were right, dear sister, but I am not so 
agreeable that you should wish to have me con* 
stantly at your side. I wish to become acquaint- 
ed with your beautiful Paris. It is so full of 
treasures of art and wonders of industry, that a 
man has only to use his eyes, and he grows accom- 
plished. I am much in need of such advantages, 
sire, for*you will find me a barbarian for whose 
I^ses you will have to be indulgent" 

** I must crave then a reciprocity of indulgence," 
replied Louis. ** But, come, count — give your arm 
to the queen, and let her show you the way to 
dinner. To-day we dine en families and my 
brothers and sisters are impatient to welcome 
Count Falkenstdn to Yersulles." 



CHAPTER CK. 

OOITNT FALKENBTBIN DT PARIS. 

A MODEST hackney-coach stood before the door 
of the little Hotel de Turenne, in the Rue Yivienne. 
The occupant, who had just alighted, was about 
to enter the hotel, when the host, who was stand- 
ing before the door, with his hands plunged to the 
very bottom of his breeches pockets, stopped the 
way, and, not very politely, inquired what he 
wanted. 

** I want what everybo'dy else wants here, and 
what your sign offers to everybody — ^lodgings," 
replied the stranger. 

** That is precisely what you cannot have," 
said mine host, pompously. " I am not at liberty 
to recdve any one, not even a gentleman of your 
distinguished appearance." 

'* Then, take in your sign, my friend. When a 
man inveigles travellers with a sign, he ought to 
be ready to satisfy their clidms upon his hospi- 
tality. I, therefore, demand a room." 

*' I teU you, sir, that you cannot have it The 
Hotel de Turenne has been too highly honored to 
entertain ordinary guests. The S&peror of Aus- 
tria, brother of the beautiful queen, has taken 
lodgings here." 

The stranger laughed. ** If the emperor were 
to hear you, he would take lodgings with some 
one more discreet than yourselfl He travels in- 
cognUo in France." 

** But everybody is in the secret, sir ; and all 
Paris is longing for a sight of Count Falkenstein, 
of whom all sorts of delightful anecdotes are cir- 
culated. He is af&bility itself, and speaks Bith 
men generally as if they were his equals." 

** .^d pray," said the stranger, laughing, " is he 
mode differently from other men ? " 

• »• MimoireB do Madame de Cunpan,^ vol. L i>. 172. 



The host eyed his interrogator with anger and 
contempt. **This Is very presuming language," 
said he, " afid as his msgesty is my guest, I cannot 
suffer it The French think the world of him, 
and no wonder, for he is the most condescending 
sovepcign in Europe. He refused to remain at 
the palace, and comes to take up his abode here. 
Is not that magnanimous ? " 

" I find it merely a matter of convenience. He 
wishes to be in a central situation. Has he ar- 
rived ? " 

"No, not yet. His valet is here, and has set 
up his camp-bed. I am waiting to receive the 
emperor and his suite now." 

" Is the valet Giinther here ? " 

** Ah, you know this gentleman's name I Then 
perhaps you belong to the emperor's suite ? " - 

" Yes," said the stranger, laughing, " I shave 
him occasionally. Now ^dl Gunther." 

There was something rather imperious in the 
tone of the gentleman who occasionally shaved 
the emperor, and the landlord felt impelled to 
obey. 

" Of course," said he, respectfiiHy, " if yon 
shave the emperor, you are entitled to a room 
here." 

The stranger followed him up the brood stair- 
case that led to the first story of the hotel As 
they reached the landing, a door opened, and the 
emperor's valet stepped out into the hall. 

" His miy'esty 1 " exclaimed he, quickly moving 
aside and standing stiff as a sentry by the door. 

"His migestyl" echoed the landlord. "This 
gentleman — ^this — ^Your majesty— have I — ^" 

"I am Count Falkenstein," replied the em- 
peror, amused. "You see now that you were 
wrong to refuse me ; for the man whom you took 
for an ordinary mortal was neither more nor less 
than the emperor himself." 

The landlord bent the knee and began to 
apolodze, but Joseph stopped him short " Never 
mind," said he, " follow me, I wish to speak with 
you." 

The valet opened the door, and the emperor 
entered the room, the frightened landlord follow- 
ing. 

" These are my apartments ? " continued Jo- 
seph, looking around. 

" Yes, your majesty." 

"I retain four of them — an anteroom, a sitting- 
Voom, a bedroom, and a room for my valet I 
will keep them for six weeks, on one condition." 

" Your mi^esty has only to command here." 

"Well, then, I command you to forget what 
I am in Austria. In France, I am Count Fal- 
kensteui ; and if , ever I hear myself spoken of 
by any other name, I leave your house on the 
spot" 

" I will obey your instructions, count" 

"You understand, then, that I desire to be 
received and regarded as an ordinary traveller. 
Whence it follows that you will take in what- 
ever other guests apply to you for lodging. You 
have proved to me to-day how unpleasant it is 
to be turned away, and I desire to spare other 
applicants the same inconvenience." 

"But suppose the Parisians should wish to 
see Count Falkenstein ? " 

**They will have to submit to a disappoint- 
ment" 

" Should any one seek an au^ence of— the 
count?" 
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^*Th^ count recdves visitOTB, bat gives au- 
dience to no one. His visitors will be announced 
by his valet Therefore you need give yourself 
no trouble on that bead. Should any unfortu- 
nate or needy persons present themselves, you 
are at liberty to admit them." 

<< Oh I " cried the host, with teara in his eyes, 
*' how the Parisians will appreciate such generos- 
ity ! " 

*' They will not have the opportunity of doing 
so, for they shall not hear ^ word of it. Now 
go and send me a barber ; and take all the cus- 
tom that presents itself to you, whether it comes 
in a chariot or a haclmey-coach." 

The host retired, and as the door was closing, 
Coum Rosenberg appeared. The emperor took 
his hand, and bade him welcome. 

** I have just been to the embassy,*' said Rosen- 
berg, " and Count von Mercy says — ^" 

** That I told him I would take rooms at the 
Hotel of the Ambassadors, but I also reserve to 
myself this nice little bachelor establishment, to 
which I may retreat when I feel inclined to do so. 
The advantage of these double quarters is, that 
nobody will know exactly where to find me, and I 
shall enjoy some freedom from parade. At the 
Hotel of the Ambassadors I shall be continually 
bored with imperial honors. Here, on the con- 
trary, I am free as air, and can study Paris at my 
leisure." 

*< And you intend to pursue these studies alone, 
coimt ? Is no one to accompany you to spare you 
inconvenience, perchance to assist you in possible 
pera ? " 

** Oh, my friend, as to peril, you know, that I 
am not easily frightened, and that the Paris po- 
lice is too well organized to lose sight of me. 
Monsieur de Sartines, doubtless, thinks that I need 
08 much watching as a house-breaker, for it is 
presumed at court that I have come to steal the 
whole country, and carry it to Austria in my 
pocket" 

" They know that to Count Falkenstein nothing 
is impossible," replied Rosenberg. "To carry 
away France would not be a very hard matter to 
a man who has robbed the French people of their 
hearts." 

" Ah, bah I the French people have no hearts. 
They have nothing but imagination. There is but 
one man in France who has genuine sensibility — 
and that one is their poor, timid young king. 
Louis has a heart, but that heart I shall never 
win. Heaven grant that the queen have power to 
make it hers I " 

** The queen ? If Louis has a heart, it surely 
cannot be insensible to the charms of that lovely 
young queen 1 " 

** It ought not to be, for she deserves the love 
of the best of men. But things are not as they 
should be here. I have learned ihcU in the few 
hours of my visit to Versailles. The queen has 
bitter enemies, and you and I, Rosenberg, must 
try to disarm them." 

" What can I do, count, in this matter ? " 

" You can watch and report to me. Swear to 
mc, as an honest man, that you will conceal 
nothing you hear to the queen's detriment or to 
mine." 

" I swear it, count" 

" Thank you, my friend. Let us suppose that 
our mission is to free my sister from the power of 
a dragon, and restore her to her lover. You are 



my trusty squire, and together we shall prevail 
over the monster, and deliver the princess." 

At that moment a knocking was heard at the 
door. It was opened, and an elegant cavalier, 
with hat and swbrd, entered the room, with a 
sweeping bow. The emperor stepped politely 
forward, and inquired his business. 

The magnificent cavalier waved his hat, and 
with an air of proud consciousness, replied : 

^* I was requested to give my advice regaiding 
the arrangement of a gentleman's hiur." 

" Ah, the barber," said the emperor. " Then 
be so good, sir, as to give your advice, and dress 
my hair." 

" Pardon me, sir, that is not my profession," 
replied the cavalier, haughtily. " I am a physi- 
ognomist Allow me to call in my subordinate." 

*' Certainly," said the emperor, ready to burst 
with laughter, as he surveyed the solemn demeanor 
of the artiste. The latter walked msgestically to 
the door, and opened it 

" Jean I " cried he, with the voice of a field- 
marshal; and a youth fluttered in, laden with 
powder-purses, combs, curling-tongs, ribbons, po- 
matum, and the other appurtenances of a first- 
rate hair-dresser. 

" Now, sir," said the physiognomist, gravely, 
" be so good as to take a seat" 

Joseph obeyed the polite command, upon which 
the physiognomist retired several paces, folded 
his arms, and contemplated the emperor in solemn 
silence. 

" Be so. kind as to turn your head to the left — 
a little more — so— that is it— I wish to see your 
profile," said he, ailer a while. 

** My dear sir, pray inform me whether in France 
it is customary to take a man's portrait before 
you dress his hair ? " asked the emperor, scarcely 
able to restrain his increasing mirth ; while Ro- 
senberg retired to the window, where Joseph 
could see him shaking, with his handkerchief 
before his mouth. 

" It is not customary, sir," replied the physi- 
ognomist, with grave earnestness. *^I study 
your face that I may decide wjiich style be- 
comes you best'* 

Behind the chair stood the hur-dresser in a 
fashionable suit of nankeen, with lace cuffs and 
ruffles, hovering like a large yellow butterfly 
over the emperor, and ready at the signal to 
alight upon the imperial bead with brush and 
comb. 

The physiognomist continued his study. He 
contemplated the head of the emperor fh)m 
every point of view, walking slowly around him, 
and returning to take a last survey of- the front 

Finally his eye rested msgestically upon the 
butterfly, which fluttered with expectation. 

" Physiognomy of a free negro," said he, with 
pathos. ** Give the gentleman the Moorish coif- 
furey * And with a courtly salute he lefl the 
room. 

The emperor now burst into shouts of laugh- 
ter, in which he was heartily joined by Rosenberg. 

Meanwhile the butterfly had set to work, and 
was frizzing with all his might 

*^ How will you manage to give me the Moor- 
ish coiffure ? " asked the emperor, when he had 
recovered his speech. 



* ^ M^mofrcB d'on Yoyageor qui m Repose,*^ vol Hi, 
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** I Bhall diTide your hair into a multitude of 
iringle locks ; curl, friz them, and they will stand 
out from your head in exact imitation of the ne- 
gro's wool|" answered the butterfly, triumphantly. 

^ I have no doubt that it would accord charm- 
ingly with my physiognomy," said the emperor, 
once more indulging in a peal of laughter, ** but 
to-day I must content myself with the usual Eu- 
ropean style. Dress my hair as you see it, and 
be diligent, for I am pressed for time." 

The hair-dresser reluctantly obeyed, and in a 
few minutes the work was completed and the 
artUie had gone. 

" Now," said Joseph to Count Rosenberg, ** I 
am about to pay some visits. My first one shall 
be to Monsieur de Maurepas. He is one of our 
most actiTC opponents, and I long to become ac- 
quainted with my enemies. Come, then, let usj 
go to the hotel of the keeper of the great seal." 

"Your majesty^s carriages are not here," re- 
plied Rosenberg. 

"Dear friend, my equipages are always in read- 
iness. Look on the opposite side of the street at 
those hackney-coaches. They are my carriages 
for the present. Now let us cross oyer and select 
one of the neatest" 

Perfect silence reigned in the anteroom of 
Monsieur de Maurepas. A liveried servant, with 
important mien, walli^ed forth and back before the 
closed door of the reception-room, like a bull-dog 
guarding his master's sacred premises. The door 
of the first anteroom was heard to open, and the 
servant turned an angry look toward two gentle- 
men who made their appearance. 

" Ah," said he, '* the two gentlemen who just 
!*ow alighted from the hackney-coach ? " 

" The same," said the emperor. " Is monsieur 
lecomte at home?" 

"^e is," said the servant pompously. 

"Then be so good as to announce to him Count 
Falkenstein." 

The man shrugged his shoulders. " I am sorry 
that I cannot oblige you, sir. Monsieur de Tabo- 
reau is with the count ; and until their conference 
is at an end, I can announce nobody." 

" Very well, then, I shall wait," replied Joseph, 
taking a seat, and pointing out another to Count 
Rosenberg. 

The servant resumed his walk, and the two vis- 
itors in silence awaited the end of the conference. 

" Do you know, Rosenberg," said Joseph, after 
a pause, " that I am grateful to Count de Maure- 
pas for this detention in his anteroom? It is 
said that experience is the mother of wisdom. 
Now my experience of to-day teaches me that it is 
excessively tiresome to wait in an anteroom. I 
think I shall be careful for the future, when I 
have promised to receive a man, not to make him 
wait. Ah I here comes another visitor. We are 
about to have companions in ennui,^^ 

The person who entered the room was received 
with more courtesy than " the gentlemen who had 
come in the hackney-coach." The servant came 
forward with eagerness, and humbly craved his 
pardon while informing him that his excellency 
was not yet visible. 

" I shall wait," replied the Prince dc Harrai, 
advandng to a seat Suddenly he stopped, and 
looked in astonishment at Count Falkenstein, 
who, perfectly unconcerned, was sitting in a comer 
of the room. 

"Great Heaven I his miyesty, the emperor!" 



cried he, shocked, but recovering himself suffi- 
ciently to make a deep inclination. 

"Can your majesty pardon this unheard-of 
oversight 1 " ^ 

" Peace, prince," replied the emperor, smiling ; 
" you will disturb the ministers at their confer- 
ence." 

" Why, man, how is it that his excellency is 
not apprised of his majesty's presence here?" 
said the Prince de Harrai to the lackey. 

" His excellency never spoke to me of an em- 
peror," stammered the terrified lackey. " He de- 
sired me to admit no one except a foreign count, 
whose name, your highness, I have been so un- 
lucky as to forget" 

"Except Count Falkenstem." 

" Yes, your highness, I believe — ^that is, I think 
it—" 

"And you leave the count to wait here in the 
anteroom ! " 

" I beg monsieur le comte a thousand pardons. 
I will at once repair my error." 

" Stay," said the emperor, imperatively. Then 
turning to the Prince de Hanui, he continued 
good-humoredly : " If your highness is made to 
wait in the anteroom, there is no reason why the 
Count of Falkenstein should not bear you com- 
pany. Let us, then, wait together." 

The ministerial conference lasted half an houi^ 
longer, but at last the door opened, and Monsieur 
de Maurepas appeared. He was coming forward 
with ineffable courtesy to receive his guests, when 
percdving the emperor, his self-possession forsook 
him at once. Pale, hurried, and ooofused, he 
stammered a few inaudible words of apology, 
when Joseph interrupted and relieved him. 

He offered his hand with a smile, saymg : " D6 
not apologize ; it is unnecessary. It is nothing 
but right that business of state should have pre- 
cedence over private visitors." • 

" But your migesty is no private individual ! " 
cried the minister, with astonishment 

" Pardon me," said the emperor, gravely. "As 
long as I remain here, I am nothing more. I left 
the Emperor of Austria at Vienna ; he has no 
concern with the Count of Falkenstem, who is on 
a visit to Paris, and who has come hither, not to 
parade his rank, but to see and to learn whcrti 
there is so much to be learned. May I hope that 
you will aid Count Falkenstein in his search after 
knowledge ? " 



CHAPTER ex. 

THK QTTBEIV AND THB '* DAMlSa DE LA. HALLB." 

A BRILLIANT crowd througcd the apartments of 
the Princejs d'Artois. The royal family, the court, 
and the lords and ladies of high rank were assem- 
bled in her reception-rooms, for close by an event 
of highest importance to France was about to 
transpire. The princess was giving birth to a 
Bdon of royalty. The longings of France were 
about to be fulfilled — the House of Bourbon was 
to have an heir to its greatness. 

The accouchement of a royal princess was in 



* The eraperor^s own worda Habner, ** Life of Joseph 
IL," p. 141. 
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those days an t.'^^t that concerned aU Paris, and 
aJI the authoritieb and corporations of the great 
capital had representatives in those reception- 
rooms. It being only a princess who was in labor, 
and not a queen, none but the royal family and 
the ministers were admitted into her bedchamber. 
The aristocracy waited in the reception-rooms, 
the people in the corridors and galleries. Had it 
been Marie Antoinette, all the doors would have 
been thrown open to her subjects. The fishwives 
of Paris, the laborers, the gamins^ even the 
beggars had as much right to see the Queen of 
France delivered, as the highest dignitary of the 
land. The people, then, who throng^ both palace 
and gardens, were awaiting the moment when the 
physician should appear upon the balcony and 
Mmounce to the enraptured populace that a prince 
or princess had been vouchsafed to France. 

From time to time one of the royal physicians 
oame out to report the progress of afiairs, until 
finally the voice of the accoucheur proclaimed 
that the Princess d'Artois had given birth to a 
prince. 

A. cry of joy followed this announcement It 
was that of the young mother. Raising her head 
from her pillow, she cried out in ecstasy, " Oh, how 
happy, how happy I am ! " * 

The queen bent over her and kissed her fore- 
head, whispering words of afilsctionate sympathy 
in her ear; but no one saw the tears that fell 
from Marie Antoinette's eyes upon the Uce-covered 
pillow of her fortunate kinswoman. 

She kissed the princess again, as though to 
atone for those tears, and with tender congratula- 
tions took her leave. She passed through the re- 
ception-rooms, greeting the company with smiling 
composure, and then went out into the corridors 
which led to her own apartments. Here the scene 
changed. Instead of the respectful silence which 
had saluted her passage through the rooms, she 
encountered a hum of voices and an eager multi- 
tude all pressing forward to do her homage after 
their own rough fashion. 

Every one felt bound to speak a word of love or of 
admiration, and it was only by dint of groat exertion 
that the two footmen who preceded the queen were 
able to open a small space through which she 
could pass. She felt annoyed— even alarmed — 
and for the first time in her life regretted the 
etiquette which once had reqmred that the Queen 
of France should not traverse the galleries of Yer^ 
sallies without an escort of her ladies of honor. 

Marie Antoinette had chosen to dispense with 
their attendance, and now she was obliged to 
endure the contact of those terrible ** dames de la 
halle," who for hundreds of years had claimed 
the privilege of speaking face to face with royalty, 
and who now pressed around her, with jokes that 
crimsoned her cheeks while they were rapturously 
received by the canaiUc, 

With downcast eyes and trembling steps, she 
tried to hurry past the odious crowd ^poitiardes, 

*^Look, look," cried one, peering in her face, 
'* bok at the queen and see her blushing like a 
rose-bud I " 

**But indeed, pretty queen, you should remember 



* Mftdune Ae Gtmpoii, vol. 1., p. 218. The prlsoe whose 
advent wm a Bouroe of racb triamph to bis mother, was 
the Duke de Berry, tether of the present Count de Cham- 
bord. He It was who, in 1827, was stabbed as ho was 
about to enter the theatre, and died in the anns of Loots 
XYIIL former Count de Provence. 



that yon are not a rose-bud, but a full-blown rose ; 
and it is time that you were putting forth rose 
buds yourself." 

*'So it is, so it is," shouted the multitude. 
**The queen owes us a rose-bud, and we must 
have it" 

*' See here, pretty queen," cried another fish- 
wife, "it is your fault if we stand here on the 
staircases and out in the hot sun to-day. li 
you had done your duty to France insteBul of 
leaving it to the princess in yonder, the lack- 
eys would have been obliged to open the doors to 
us as well as to the great folks, and we would 
have jostled the dukes and princes, and taken 
our ease on your velvet sofas. The next time 
we come here, we must have a tramp into the 
queen's room, and she must let us see herself 
and a brave dauphin, too." 

** Yes, yes," cried the fish-wives in chorus, 
**when we come back we must see the young 
dauphin." 

The queen tried to look as though she heard 
none of this. Not once had she raised her 
eyes or turned her head. Now she was coming 
to the end of her painful walk through the 
corridors, for Heaven be praised 1 just before 
her was the door of her own anteroom. Once 
across that threshold she was safe from the 
coarse ribaldry that was making her heart throb 
and her cheeks tingle; for there the rights of 
the people ended, and those of the sovereign 
began. 

But the " dames de la halle " were perfectly 
aware of this, and they were determined that she 
should not escape so easily. 

" Promise us," cried aloud, shrill voice, ** prom 
be us that we shall have a young dauphin 
as handsome as his mother and as good as his 
fiither." 

** Yes, promise, promise," clamored the odious 
throng ; and men and women pressed close upon 
the queen to see her face and hear her answer. 

Marie Antoinette had almost reached her door, 
^he gave a sigh of relief, and for the first time 
raised her eyes with a sad, reproachful look 
toward her tormentors. 

Just then a strapping, wide-shouldered huckster, 
pushed her heavy body between the queen and 
the door, and barring the entrance with her great 
brown aims, cried out vociferously : ** You do 
not pass until you promise 1 We love you and 
love the king : we will none of the Count de 
Provence for our king ; we must have a dauphin." 

The queen still pretended not to hear. She 
tried to evade the poiuarde and to slip into her 
room ; but the woman perceived the motion, 
and confronted her again. 

" Be so kind, madame," said M^e Antoinette, 
mildly, " as to allow me to pass." 

** Give us the promise, then," said the fish*wife, 
putting her arms a-kimbo. 

The other women echoed the words, *' Give us 
the promise, give us the promise 1 " 

Poor Marie Antoinette! She felt her courage 
leaving her — she must be rid of this fearful band 
of viragos at any price. She would faint if she 
stood there much longer. 

Again the loud cry — "Promise us a dauphin, 
a dauphin, a dauphin I " 

" I promise," at hist replied the queen. " Now, 
madame, in mercy, let me have entrance to m* 



own rooms. 
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The woman stepped back, the queen passed 
away, and behind her the people shouted out in 
everj conceiTable tone of roice, " She has prom- 
ised. The queen has promised a dauphin !'* 

Marie Antoinette walked hurriedly forward 
through the first anteroom where her footman 
waited, to the second wherein her ladies of honor 
were assembled. 

Without a word to any of them she darted 

across the room and opening the door of her 

* cabinet, threw herself into an arm-chair and 

sobbed aloud. No one was there excepting 

Madame de Gampan. 

'* Campan, " said she, while tears were stream- 
ing down her cheeks, "shut the door, close the 
portihe. Let no one witness the sorrow of the 
Queen of France ! " 

With a passionate gesture, she buried her face 
in her hands and wept aloud. 

After a while she raised her tearful eyes and 
they rested upon Madame de Campan, who was 
kneeling before her with an expression of sin- 
cerest sympathy. 

" Oh, Campan, what humiliation I have endured 
to-day I The poorest woman on the street is more 
fortunate than I ; and if she bears a child upon 
her arm, she can look down with compassion 
upon the lonely Queen of France, — ^that queen 
upon whose marriage the blessing of God does 
not rest; for she has neither husband nor 
child." 

"Say not so, your mtgesty, for God has smitten 
your enemies, and with His own tender hand He 
is kindling the fire of Iotc in the heart of the 
king your husband." 

Marie Antoinette shook her head sadly. "No 
— the king does not love me. His heart does 
not respond to mine. He loves me, perhaps, as 
a sister, but no more — no more I" 

" He loves your majesty with the passion and 
enthusiasm of a lover, but he is very timid, and 
waits for some token of reciprocity before he 
dares to avow his love." 

"No, he does not love me," repeated Marie 
Antomette with a si^ "I have tried every 
means to win his heart He is indulgent toward 
my failings, and kindly anticipates my wishes; 
sometimes he seems to enjoy my society, but it is 
with the calm, coUateral affection of a brother for 
his aster. And I!— oh, my Godl my whole 
heart is his, and craves for that ardent, joy- 
bestowing love of which poets sing, and whidi 
noble women prize above every earthly blessing. 
Such love as my father gave to my happy mother, 
I would that the king felt for me." 

" The king does not know the extent of his 
love for your majesty," said De Campan soothing- 
ly. "Some fortunate accident or dream of jeal- 
ousy will reveal it to him before long." 

^^God speed the accident or the dream I " sighed 
the queen ; and forthwith her tears began to flow 
anew, while her hands lay idly upon her lap. 

Those burning tears at last awakened her from 
the apathy of grief. Suddenly she gave a start 
and threw back her head, llien she rose from 
her seat, and, Uke Maria Theresa began to pace 
the apartment. Gradually her face resumed its 
usual expression, and her demeanor became, as it 
was wont to be, dignified and gracefuL 

Coming directly up to Madame de Campan, she 
smiled and give her hand. " Good Campan," said 
she, " you nave seen me in a moment of weak- 



ness, of which I am truly ashamed. Try to for- 
get it, dear friend, and I promise that it shall 
never be repeated. And now, call my tire-women 
and order my carriage. Leonard is coming with 
a new coiffure^ and Bertin has left me several 
beautiful hats. Let us choose the very prettiest 
of them all, for I must go and show myself to the 
people. Order an open carriage, that every one 
may see my face, and no one may say that the 
queen envies the maternal joys of the Countess 
d'Artois. To-night we are to have the opera of 
* Iphigenia ' — it is one of my magnificent teacher's 
ehefi^ofii^vre. The emperor and I are to go to- 
gether to listen to our divine Gluck^s music, and 
Paris must believe that Marie Antoinette is happy 
— ^too happy to envy any woman ! Come, Cam- 
pan, and dress me becomingly." 



CHAPTER OXI. 

THE ADOPTED BON 07 THE QUEEN. 

An hour later, the queen entered her carriage 
in all the splendor of fidl dress. Leonard had d- 
tered her coiffure. Instead of the three-story 
tower, her hair was low, and she wore a most be- 
coming hat, chiefly made up of flowers and 
feathers. She also wore rouge, for she was very 
pale ; and to conceal the traces of weeping she 
had drawn a faint dark line below her lower 
lashes which greatly increased the brilliancy of 
her eyes. 

She ordered her coachman to drive through the 
town. Wherever the royal outriders announced 
her coming, the people gathered on either side of 
the streets to wave thdr hats and handkerchiefs, 
and greet her with eveiy demonstration of enthu^ 
siasm and love. 

Marie Antoinette greatly enjoyed her popularity, 
she bowed her head, and smiled, and waved her 
hand in return, calling upon the ladies who ac- 
companied her to sympathize with her happi- 
ness. 

" Lideed," said she to the Princess de Lam- 
balle,* " the people love me, I do believe. They 
seem glad to see me, and I, too, like to see 
them." 

" Your migeety sees that in Versailles, as in 
Paris, you have thousands of lovers," replied the 
princess. 

" Ah," said the queen, " my lovers are there to 
be seen ; but my enemies, who lie concealed, are 
more active than my friends. And how do I 
know that they are not now among the crowd that 
welcomes me I How dreadful it is to wear a 
mask through life! They, perhaps, who shout 
' Long live the queen,* are plotting agunst her 
peace, and I, who smile in return, dare not trust 
them!" 

The royal equipage had now reached the gates, 
and was passing into the country. Marie An- 
toinette felt a sense of relief at the change. She 
gazed with rapture upon the rich foliage of the 
trees, and then looking pensively above for a few 
moments, she watched the floating clouds of blue 

* The Frinoesa de Lamballe was mibsequently behead- 
ed, and her head was carried throngh the streets of Paris 
on a pike.~Trans. 
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and silver, and then followed the flight of the 
birds that were soaring in such freedom through 
the air. 

** How I wish that I could fly ! " said she, sigh- 
ing. '*We mortals are less privileged than the 
little birds — we must creep along the earth with 
the reptiles that we loathe! Faster, tell the 
coachman to drive faster ! *' cried she, eagerly, " I 
would like to move rapidly just now. Faster, 
still faster I" 

The conuuand went forward, and the outriders 
dashed ahead at full speed. The carriage whirled 
past the cottages on the wayside, while the queen 
leaning back upon her satin cushions, gave herself 
up to the dreamy enjojrment which steals over the 
senses during a rapid drive. 

Suddenly there was an exclamation, and the 
horses were reined in. The queen started from 
her reverie, and leaned forward. 

"What has happened?" cried she of the 
equerry, who at that moment sprang to the side 
of the caleehe. 

" Tour majesty, a child has just run across the 
road, and has been snatched from under the 
horses' feet" 

" A child ! " exclaimed the queen, starting from 
her seat. "Is it killed?" 

" No, your majesty. It is luckily unhurt. The 
coachman reined up his horses in time for one of 
the outriders to save it. It is unhurt — ^nothing but 
frightened. Tour majesty can see him now m the 
arms of the old peasant-woman there." 

"She is about to return to the cottage with it," 
said the queen. Then stretching her arms tow- 
ard the old woman, she cried out in an implor- 
ing voice : " Give me the child — ^bring it here I 
Heaven has sent it to me as a comfort I Give it to 
me, I entreat you," 

Meanwhile the old woman, recalled by the 
equerry, was approaching the carriage. " See," 
exclaimed the queen to her ladies, " see what a 
lovely boy I " And, indeed, he was a beautiful 
child, in spite of his little tattered red jacket, and 
his bare brown legs, as dark with dirt as with 
sunburn. 

" Where is his mother ? " asked Marie An- 
toinette, looking compassionately at the child. 

"My daughter is dead, madame," said the peas- 
ant. " She died last winter, and left me the bur- 
den of five young children to feed." 

" They shall burden you no longer," exclaimed 
the queen kindly. " I will maintain them all, and 
this little angel you must give to me. Will you 
not ? " 

"Ah, madame, the child is only too lucky t But 
my little Jacob is so wilful that he wiU not stay 
with you." 

" I will teach him to love me," returned the 
queen. " Give him to me now." 

She leaned forward and received the child from 
his grandmother's arms. It was so astounded, 
that it uttered not a cry ; it only opened its great 
blue eyes to their utmost, while the queen settled 
it upon her lap. 

"See," exclaimed the delighted Marie Antoi- 
nette, " he is not at all afraid of me. Oh, we are 
going to be excellent friends I Adieu, my poor 
old grandmother. I will send you something for 
your children as soon as I reach home. And now, 
Monsieur de Vievigne, let us return to Versailles. 
Tell your grandmamma good-by, little Jacob. 
Tou are going to ride with me." 



"Adieu, my little one," said the grandmother. 
« Don't forget your— " 

Her words were drowned in the whirr of the 
carriage, which disappeared from her wondering 
eyes in a cloud of dust. 

The motion, the noise, and the air brushing his 
curls into his face, awakened the boy from his 
stupor. He started from the queen's arms, and 
looking wildly around, began to yell with all hia 
might. Never had such unharmonious sounds 
assailed the ears of the queen before. But she 
seemed to be quite amused with it. The louder 
little Jacob screamed and kicked, the closer she 
pressed him to her heart; nor did she seem to 
observe that his dirty little feet were leaving un- 
sightly marks upon her rich silk dress. 

The calkche arrived at Versailles, and drew up 
before the doors of the palace. With her newly 
acquired treasure in her arms, the queen at- 
tempted to leave the carriage, but the shrieks and 
kicks became so vigorous that she was obliged to 
put the child down. The pages, gentlemen, and 
ladies in waiting, stared in astonishment as her 
majesty went by, holding the refractory little 
peasant by the hand, his rosy cheeks covered with 
many an arabesque, the joint production of tears 
and dirt. Little cared Jacob for the splendor 
around him ; still less for the caresses of his royal 
protectress. 

" I want to go to my grandmother," shrieked 
he, " I want my brother Louis and sister Mari- 
anne ! " 

" Oh, dear little one I " cried the queen, " what 
an affectionate heart he has I He loves his rela- 
tives better than all our luxury, and the Queen of 
France is less to him than his poor old grand- 
mother ! — Never mind, darling, you shall be loved 
as well and better than you ever were at home, 
and all the more that you have not learned to 
flatter 1 " 

She bent down to caress him, but he wiped off 
her kisses with indignation. Marie Antoinette 
laughed heartily, and led the child into her cabi- 
net, where she placed him on the very spot whcit) 
she had been weeping a few hours earlier. 

" Campan," said she, " see how good God has 
been to me to-day I He has sent me a child upon 
whom I can lavish all the love which is consum- 
ing my poor, lonely heart. Tes, my little one, I 
will be a mother to you, and may God and your 
own mother hear my vow I Now, Campan, let us 
take counsel together as to what is to be done. 
First, we must have a nurse, and then his face 
must be washed, and he must be dressed as be- 
comes my pretty little adopted son." 

The child, who had ceased his cries for a mo- 
ment, now broke out into fresh shrieks. " I want 
to go home ! I won't stay here m this big house I 
Take me to my grandmother 1 " 

" Hush, you unconscionable little savage ! " said 
Madame de Campan. 

" Oh, Campan I " cried the queen deprecatingly, 
" how can you chide the little fellow ! His cries 
are so many proofs of the honesty of his heart, 
which is not to be bribed of its love by all that 
royalty can bestow ! " • 



* The quMD kept her word. The boy was bronght np 
as her own child. Ho always breakfasted and dined by 
her side, and she never called him by any other name save 
that of **my child." When Jacques grew np, he d!5i»lajed 
a taste fi^r paintingr, and of coarse nad every advantage 
which royal protection oonld afl'ord hJm. Ue was privl 
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CHAPTER OXn. 

'^OHANTONS, C&LtBBOJSB NOTBE SEINE.'* 

The opera-house was full to orerflowing. In 
the lowest tier were the ladies of the aristocracy, 
their heads surmounted by those abominable tow- 
ers of Leonard's iuTcntion. Above them sat the 
less distinguished spectators; and the parquet 
was thronged by poets, learned men, students, and 
cinl officers of yarious grades. Almost every 
class found some representatives in that brilliant 
assemblage; and each one felt keenly the privi- 
lege he enjoyed in being present on that particular 
occasion. But it was not altogether for the sake 
of the music that all Paris had flocked to the 
opera. The Parisians were less desirous to hear 
" Iphigenia,'* than to see the emperor,who was to 
be there in company with his sister. 

Since his arrival in the capital, Joseph had been 
the theme of every conversation. Every one had 
something to relate of his affability, his conde- 
scension, or his goodness. His hon mots^ too, 
were in every mouth ; and the Parisians, who at 
every epoch have been so addicted to wit, were so 
much the more enraptured with the impromptu 
good things which fell from Joseph's lips, that the 
Bourbons were entirely deficient in sprightliness. 

Every man had an anecdote to relate that con- 
cerned Joseph. Yesterday he had visited the 
Hotel-Dieu. He had even asked for admission to 
the apartments of the lying-in women, and upon 
being refused entrance by the sisters, he had said, 
*' Do let mo see the first scene of human misery.'^ 
The sisters, struck by the words as well as by the 
noble bearing of the stranger, had admitted him ; 
and upon taking leave he had remarked to the 
nun who accompanied him, ** The sufi^erings which 
you witness in this room, reconcile you without 
doubt to the vows you have made.*' It was only 
after his departure that his rank was discovered, 
and this by means of the gift he left in the hands 
of the prioress — a draft upon the imperial ex- 
chequer of forty-eight thousand livrcs. 

A few days previous, he had sought entrance to 
the "Jardin des Plantes;" but the porter had 
refused to open the gates until a larger number of 
visitors shoidd arrive. So the emperor, instead of 
discovering himself, took a seat under the trees 
and watted quietly until the people had assembled. 
On his return, he had given eight louis d^ors to 
the porter; and thus me latter had learned his 
msgesty*s rank. 

Again — the emperor had called upon Buffon, 
announcing himself simply as a traveller. Buffon, 
who was indisposed, had gone forward to receive 
his guest in a dressing-gown. His embarrass- 
ment, as he recognized his imperial visitor, had 
been very great But Joseph, laughing, said, 
"When the scholar comes to visit his teacher, 
do you suppose that he troubles himself about the 
professor's costume? " 

That was not all. He was equally affable with 
artists. He talked daily with the painters in the 
Louvre ; and having paid a visit to the great actor 
Le Kain, whom he nad seen the night before in 



l«god to ftpproaeh the qneen nnannonnced. But when the 
Revolation broke out, this miserable wreteh, to ayold an- 
popoluitf. Joined the Jacoblna, and was one of the 
qneen^i bitterest enemies and most frenxled aceosen. 



the character of a Roman emperor, he found him 
like Buffon in a dressing-gown. 

When Le Kiun would have apologized, the 
emperor had said, " Surely emperors need not be 
so fastidious one toward the other I '' 

" The emperor goes everywhere," cried a voice 
in the crowd. ** Yesterday he paid a visit to one of 
the tribunals and remained during the sitting. Ue 
was recognized, and the president would have as- 
signed him a seat among the council, but the em- 
peror declined and remained in a trellised-box 
with the other spectators." 

" How I " cried another voice, " the emperor sat 
in a little common trellised-box ? " 

"Tes," replied the first speaker, "he was in 
one of those boxes called lanterns. Even Mar- 
sorio and Pasquin had something to say on tho 
subject" * 

" What did they say ? Tell us what said our 
good friends, Marsorio and Pasquin." 

" Here it is. I found it pasted on a comer of 
the Palais Royal and I tore it down and put it in 
my pocket Shall I read it ? " 

"Yes, yes," cried the multitude; and it was 
whispered among them that this was Riquelmont, 
the author of the satires that were sung on the 
Pont-Neuf, and were attributed to Marsorio and 
Pasquin. 

" Now, gentlemen, listen ! " 

And with a loud voice, Riquelmont began to 
read: 

•^Mabbouo.— Grand miracle, Pasqain, 

Le Boleil dans one lantcme I 
Pabquxk. — ^Aliens dono, ta me hemes I 
Massosio. — Poar te dire le imi, tiens : Dlogdne en vain 
Cherchait Jadls on nommo, nne lanteme A la 

main. 
Eh bien, & Paris c« matin 
II YttX tronv6 dans la lanteme." 

" Good, good I " cried the listeners, " the em- 
peror is indeed a wonderful — ^*' 

Just then the bell for the curtain was heard, 
and the crowd pressed into the parterre. Amid 
the profoundest stillness the opera began. Bo- 
fore the first scene had ended, a slight rustling of 
chairs was heard in the king's box, and all eyes 
were turned thither. The whole royal family, 
with the exception of the king, were there ; and 
in their midst, loveliest of all, appeared the young 
queen, brilliant with youth, grace, and beauty as 
she bent her head, and, with bewitching smiles, 
returned the greetings of her subjects. 

The audience broke out into a storm of raptur- 
ous applause, and Marie Antoinette, kissing her 
fair hand, took her seat and prepared to listen to 
the music. 

But the spectators were less interested in 
"Iphigenia" than in the imperial box. Their eyes 
were continually seeking the emperor, who, con- 
cealed behind the heavy velvet draperies, was 
absorbed in the performance. At one stage of 
the representation, Iphigenia is led in triumph 
through the Greek camp, while a chorus of 
Thessalians sing — 

" Qno d'attnlta, que de majesty 
Que de graces ! qna de boaatd I 
Chantona, c616bronsnotre relne I ^ 

The audience took the cue and transformed 



* Marsorio and Pasqaln were the anonymons wits of 
the people, the authors of all the epigrams and pasquin- 
ades which were pasted about the streets and originated 
with^nobody. Marsorio and Pasquin still exist ia Boca 
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themselTes into actors. Every eye and ercry 
head turned to the royal box, and for the second 
time every hand was raised to applaud. From 
boxes, galleries, and parquet, the cry was, " Da ca- 
po, da capo ! Again that chorus ! ** 

The singer who represented Achilles compre- 
hended that the enthusiasm of the spectators was 
not for the music 

Enchanted with the idea of being the mouth- 
piece of the people, he stepped to the front of the 
stage, and raising his arm in the direction of the 
royal box, he repeated the line, 

» CbantonB, c^l6bronB aotre reine I " 

The heart of the young queen overflowed with 
excess of joy. She leaned toward the emperor, 
and gently drawing him forward, the brother and 
sister both acknowledged the graceful compli- 
ment. The emperor waa saluted with shouts, and 
the singers began for the second time, *' ChanUynay 
cHebrom notre reine I '' The people, with one ac- 
cord, rose from theur scats, and now, on every 
side, even from the stage, were heard the cries of 
*' Long live our queen I Long live the emperor ! '* 

Marie Antoinette, leaning on her brother's arm, 
bent forward agam, and, for the third time, the 
singers, and with them the people, sang, " Charir 
ioMy eiUbrons notre reine / " 

This time, every occupant of the imperial box 
rose to return acknowledgments, and the audience 
began for the fourth time, 

" Chantons, c616bron8 notre reine 1 ^ 

The queen was so overcome, that she could no 
longer restnun her tears. She tried to incline her 
head, but her emotion overpowered her, and cov- 
ering her face with her handkerchief, she leaned 
upon the shoulder of her brother, and wept. 

The applause ceased. The emotion of Marie 
Antoinette had communicated itself to her wor- 
shippers, and many an eye was dimmed with sym- 
pathetic tears. 

Suddenly, in the parterre, a taU, manly form 

arose from his seat, and, pointing to the queen, 

recited the following couplet : 

** Si le peaple pent enp^ror 
QuMl lui sera pennla de riro, 
Ce xi'^cst que sons rbcorcux empire 
Des princes qui savcnt plourer." 

This happy impromptu was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Marie Antoinette had dried her tears to 
Usten, and as she prepared to leave the theatre, 
she tum<3d to her brother, and said : 

" Oh I that I could die now ! Death would be 
welcome, for in this proud moment I have emptied 
my cup of earthly joy I " ♦ 



CEAPTER OXHL 

THS HOTEL TTJBSNNS. 

Thb host of the Hotel Turenne had punctually 
obeyed the orders of Count Falkenstem. He had 
taken every applicant for rooms, whether he came 
in an ignominious hackney-coach or in a magnifi- 
cent carriage. 

• **Mteiolrea de Weber," vol. t^p. 4a— M^molres de 
Madame de Campan. vol L.p. 127.—jSubncr,^'Life of Jo- 
seph IL," page 142. 



But now every room was taken, and the host, 
fearful of consequences, was waiting for the em- 
peror to appear, that he might be informed of the 
important fact 

In ten or fifteen minutes, his imperial migesty 
was seen coming down the staircase, and Monsieur 
Louis approached, with a low bow. 

" May I have the honor of speaking with Count 
Falkenstcin ? " 

" Certainly," said the count " AVhat is it ? " 

" I wished to inform monsieur le comte, that my 
hotel is full to the garret. Should monsieur le comte, 
then, sec a traveller leaving my door, he will know 
that I am not infringing nis imp — his orders, I 
mean. I have not a single room left." 

^' Your hotel is popiUar. I congratulate you. 
But I am not at all surprised, for you make your 
visitors exceedingly comfortable." 

** A thousand thanks, monsieur le comte, but 
that is not the reason. I have never been so 
thronged before. It is all owing to the honor con- 
ferred upon me by your — , I mean, by monsieur 
le comte. It wiir'be a heavy disappointment to 
all who apply to hear that I have no room." 

<< Monsieur Louis," said the emperor, *^ you are 
mistaken. There are two empty rooms, opening 
into mine." 

" But, monsieur le comte, it is impossible for 
me to let those rooms, for not only every word 
spoken in your own room can be overheard there, 
but yourself will bo disturbed by hearing sdl that 
is said by the occupants. You see that these 
rooms cannot be occupied, monsieur le comte." 

"I see nothing of the sort," said Joseph, 
laughing. "Not only are you welcome to let 
those two rooms, but I request you to do so. Let 
no man be incommoded on my account I shall 
know how to submit to the inconvenience which 
may bo entailed upon me." 

** Well, he certainly is the most condescending 
and humane prince that I ever heard of," thought 
Monsieur Louis, as the emperor^s carriage drove 
ofif. "And one thing ia certain — ^I shall be careful 
whom I give him for neighbors. I do not believo 
a word of what the Count de Provence*s valet 
says, that he wants to take Alsace and Lorraine, 
and has come to France to change the ministry. 
The king^s brothers are not over-fond of the 
queen nor of the emperor ; but the people love 
them, and everybody in Paris envies me, now 
that I have the great emperor as my guest" 

And Monsieur Louis, with head erect and hands 
folded behind him, went up and down his entrance 
hall, enjoying the sunshine of his favor with 
princes. 

"I do wish nobody else would come here," 
thought he, in an ecstasy of disinterestedness. 
" Suppose that the enemies of his majesty should 
introduce a murderer in my house, and the em- 
peror should lose his life I I should be eternally 
disgraced. I am really responsible to his miges- 
ty^s subjects for his safety. I am resolved, since 
he has commanded me to let these rooms, to allow 
none but ladies to occupy them." 

filled with enthusiasm at this fortunate idea, 
the host walked to the door, and shook his fist at 
mankind in general — above all to that segregate 
of the male species w]io might happen to be en- 
tertaining thoughts of lodging at the Hotel Tu- 
renne. 

Presently a travelling-chariot came thundering 
to the door. Monsieur Louis peered with his 
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keen, black eyes into the vehicle, and, to hiB 
great relief, saw two lacdes. 

The gentleman who accompanied them asked 
to be accommodated with two rooms ; and the 
host, in his joy, not only opened the coach door 
himself, but took the hu^e silver candelabrum from 
the butler's hand, and lighted the company him- 
self to their apartments. 

As they reached the landing, a carriage stopped 
before the door, and a manly voice was heard in 
the vestibule below. 

*' How lucky for me that these happened to be 
women," thought Monsieur Louis, "for there is 
the emperor already returned from the theatre ! " 

He opened the door of the anteroom, and his 
guests followed him in silence. Not a word had 
been spoken by either of the ladies, and nothing 
was to be seen of their £u»s through the thick 
veils which covered them. 

" Do the ladles require supper ? " inquired the 
host 

" Certainly," replied the gentleman whom Mon- 
sieur Louis took to be the husband of the lady 
who had seated herself. " The best you can pro* 
vide ; and let it be ready in quarter of an hour." 

" Will madame be served in this room ? " 

" Tcs ; and see that we have plenty of light 
Above all, be quick." 

"This gentleman is very curt," thought the 
host, as he left the room. "What if he should 
entertain evil designs ?•— I must be on my guard." 
Then returning, he added, " Pardon, monsieur, for 
how many will supper be served ?" 

The stranger cast a singular glance at the lady 
in the arm-chair, and said m a loud and somewhat 
startling voice, " For two only." 

" Right," thought the host, " the other one is a 
lady's maid. So much the worse. They are peo- 
ple of quality, and all that tribe hate the emperor. 
I must be on my guard." 

So Monsieur Louis determined to warn the em- 
peror ; but first he attended to his professional 
duties. " Supper for the guests just arrived 1 " 
cried he to the chief butler. " Plenty of light for 
the chandeliers and candelabra I Let the cook 
be apprised that he must be ready before fifteen 
minutes." 

Having delivered himself of these orders, the 
host hastened to inform the emperor's valet, 
Gunther, of his uneasiness and suspicions. 

Meanwhile, the gar^ons were going hither and 
thither preparing supper for the strangers. Scarce- 
ly ten minutes had elapsed before the first course 
was upon the table, and the butler, with a bow, 
announced the supper. 

The singular pair for whom these costly prep- 
arations had been made, spoke not a word to 
each other. The lady, motionless, kept within 
the privacy of her veil; and the gentleman, who 
was watching the waiters with an ugly &own, 
looked vexed and impatient. 

" Retire, all of you," said he, imperiously. " I 
shall have the honor of waiting on madame my- 
self." 

The butler bowed, and, with his well-bred sub- 
ordinates, left the room. 

"Now, madame," said the stranger, with a 
glance of dislike, to the lady's maid, "do you 
leave the room also. 60 and attend to your own 
wants. Good-night" 

The maid made no reply, but remained standing 
in the window as though nothing had been said. 
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" Tou seem not to hear," said the stranger. " I 
order you to leave this room, and, furthcnnore, 
I order you to return to your place as a servant, 
and not to show yourself here in any other capi»- 
city. Go, and heed my words ! " 

The lady's-maid smiled derisively and replied, 
" Count, I await my lady's orders." 

The veiled lady then spoke. "Gratify the 
coont, my good Dupont," said she, kmdly. " I 
do not need yon to-night Let the host provide 
you with a comfortable room, and go to rest 
Tou must be exhausted." 

" At last, at last we are alone," exclaimed the 
count as the door closed upon his enemy, the 
lady's maid. 

'* Yes, we are alone," repeated the lady, and, 
throwing off her wrappinga, the taU and elegant 
form of the Countess Esterhazy was disclosed to 
view. 



CHAPTER CXrV. 

THB BtNOTTEMEKT. 

Fob a moment they confronted each other; 
then Count Schulenberg, with open arms, advanced 
toward the countess. 

"Now, Margaret," cried he, "you are mine. 
I have earned this victory by my superhuman 
patience. It is achieved — ^I am rewarded— come 
to my longing heart ! " 

He would have clasped her in his arms, bet she 
stepped back, and again, as in her dressing-room 
at Vienna, her hands were raised to ward him 
ofil "Do not touch me," said she, with a look 
of supreme aversion. "Come no nearer, Count 
Schulenberg, for your breath is poison, and the 
atmosphere of your proximity is stifling me." 

The count laughed. " My beautiful Margaret, 
you seek in vain to discourage me by your charm- 
ing sarcasm. Oh, my lovely, untamed angel, 
away with your coldness I it innames my passion 
so much the more. I would not give up the tri- 
umph of this hour for a kingdom ! " 

"It will yield you nothing nevertheless, save 
my contempt You must renounce your dr^un of 
happiness, for I assure you that it has been but a 
dream." 

"You jest still, my Margaret," replied the 
count, with a forced laugh. " But I tell you that 
I intend to tame my wild doe into a submissive 
woman, who loves her master and obeys his call. 
Away with this mask of reluctance I You love 
me ; for you have given me the proof of your 
love by leaving kindred and honor to follow 
me. 
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" Nay, count I have given you a proof of my 
contempt, for I have deliberately used you as a 
tool You, the handsome and admired Count 
Schulenberg — you who fancied you were throwing 
me the handkerchief of your favor, you are 
nothing to me but the convenient implement of 
my revenge. You came hither as my valet, and 
as I no longer need a valet, I discharge you. You 
have served me weU, and I thank you. You have 
done admirably, for Dupont told me to-day that 
you had not yet exhausted the money I gave you 
for the expenses of our journey. I am, therefore, 
highly satisfied with you, and will recommend you- 
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to anj other woman desirouB of bringing disgrace 
upon her husband." 

The count stared at her in perfect wonder. He 
smiled, too— but the smile was sinister and threat- 
ened evil. 

" How ! " said the countess. ** You are not yet 
gone! True — true— I forgot — a lady has no 
right to discharge her valet without paying him." 

With these words she drew a purse from her 
pocket and threw it at his feet 

A loud grating laugh was the reply. He set his 
foot upon the purse, and folding lus arms, con- 
templated the countess with a look that boded no 
good to his tormentor. 

*^ You do not go, Count Schulenberg ? " said she. 

'* No — and what is more, I do not intend to go." 

** Ah ! " cried Margaret, her eyes glowing like 
ooals, "you are dishonorable enough to persist, 
when I have told you that I despise you 1 " 

"My charming Margaret, this is a way that 
women have of betraying their lore. You all 
swear that you despise us ; all the while loving us 
to distraction. You and I have gone too far to 
recede. You, because you allowed me to take 
you from your husband*s house ; I, because I gave 
in to your rather exacting whims, and came to 
Paris as your valet. But you promised to reward 
me, and I must receive my wages." 

" I promised when we should reach Paris to 
speak the truth, Count Schulenberg ; and as you 
are not satisfied with as much as I have vouch- 
safed, hear the whole truth. You say that in con- 
senting to accompany you, I gave a proof of 
love. Think better of me, sir 1 Had I loved you, 
I might have died for you, but never would I have 
allowed you to be the partner of my disgrace. 
You have shared it with me precisely because I 
despise you, precisely because there was no man 
on earth whom I was less likely to love. As the 
partner of my flight, you have freed me firom the 
shackles of a detested union, to rupture which, I 
underwent the farce of an elopement. The tyranny 
of Maria Theresa had compelled me to marriage 
with a wretch who succeeded in beguiling me to 
the altar by a lie. I swore to revenge myself, and 
you have been the instrument of my revenge. The 
woman who could condescend to leave her home 
with you, is so doubly-dyed in disgrace that Count 
Esterhazy^can no longer refuOBO to grant her a di- 
vorce. And now, coimt, that I have concealed 
nothing, oblige me by leaving me — ^I need re- 
pose." 

"No, my bewitching Margaret, a thousand 
times no ! " replied the count " But since you 
have been so candid, I shall imitate your charm- 
ing frankness. Your beauty, certainly, is quite 
enough to madden a man, and embolden him to 
woo you, since all Vienna knows how the Count- 
ess Esterhazy hates her husband. But you seemed 
colder to me than you were to other men, all of 
"whom complained that you had no heart to win. 
I swore not to be foiled by your severity, and 
thereupon my friends staked a large wager upon 
the lesult Fired by these united considerations, 
I entered upon my suit and was successful You 
gave me very little trouble, I must say thai for 
you, countess. Thanks to your clemency, I have 
won my bet, and on my return to Vienna, I am to 
receive one thousand louis d'ors." 

" I am delighted to hear it, and I advise you to 
go after them with all speed," replied the countess 
quietly. 



" Pardon me if I reject the advice — ^for, as I 
told you before, I really love you. You have 
thrown yourself into my anns, and I would be a 
fool not to keep you there. No, my enchantress, 
no I Give up all hope of escaping from the fate 
you have chosen for yourself. For my sake you 
have branded your fair fame forever, and you shall 
be rewarded for the sacrifice." * 

" Wretch," cried she, drawing herself proudly 
up to her full height, " you well know that you 
had no share in the motives of the flight I Its 
shame is mine alone ; and alone will I bear it To 
you I leave the ridicule of our adventure, for if 
you do not quit my room, I shall take care that 
all Vienna hears how I took you to Paris as my 
valet" < 

" And I, Countess Esterhazy, shall entertain all 
Vienna with the contents of vour album, which 
I have taken the liberty not only of i eading, but 
of appropriating." 

The countess gave a start " True," murmured 
she, " I have missed it since yesterday." 

" Yes, and I have it I think a lover has a 
right to his mistresses secrets, and I have made 
use of my right. I have been reading your heav- 
enly verses to the object of your unhappy at- 
tachment, and all Vienna shall hear them. What 
delicious scandal it wiU be to tell how desperately 
in love is the Countess Esterhazy with the son of 
her gracious and imperial godmother ! " 

"Tell it then," cried Margaret, " tell it if you 
will, for I do love the emperor I My heart bows 
down before him in idolatrous admiration, and if 
he loved me^ I would not envy the angels their 
heaven I He does not return my love— nor do I 
need that return to make me cherish and foster 
my passion for him. No scorn of the world can 
lessen it, for it is my pride, my religion, my life ! 
And now go and repeat my words ; but beware of 
me, Count Schulenberg, for I will have revenge ! " 

" From such fair hands, revenge would fall quite 
harmless," exclaimed the count, dazzled by the 
splendor of Margaret's transcendent beauty ; for 
never in her life had she looked lovelier than at that 
moment "Revenge yourself if you will, en- 
chantress, but mine you are doomed to be. Come, 
then, come ! " 

Once more he approached, when the door was 
flung violently open, and a loud, commanding voice 
was heard : ~ 

" I forbid you to lay a finger upon the Countess 
Esterhazy," exclaimed the emperor. 

Margaret uttered a loud cry, the color forsook 
her cheeks, and closing her eyes she fell back upon 
the sofa. 



CHAPTER OXV. 



THE PABTINO. 



The emperor hastened to her assistance, but 
finding her totally insensible, ho laid her gently 
down again. 

"She is unconscious," said he; "kind Nature 
has lulled her to insensibility — she will recover.*' 
Then taking the veil from the countess's hat, he 
covered her face, and turned toward the terrified 
count, who, trembling in every limb, was power* 
less to save himself by flight 
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** Gire me the oountesa's album ! *' Baid the em- 
peror sternly. Count Schulenberg drew it mechan- 
ically forth, and, with tottering steps, advanced 
and fell at the emperor's feet. 

Joseph tore the book from his hands, and laid 
it on the sofa by the countess. Then returning, 
he cried out in a tone of indignation, " Rise ! You 
have behaved toward this woman like a dishon- 
orable wretch, and you are unworthy the name of 
nobleman. You shall be punished for your 
crimes." 

"Mercy, sirsi, mercy!" faltered the count. 
** Mercy for a fault which — ^^ 

" Peace I " interrupted Joseph. " The empross 
has already sent a courier to order your arrest. 
Do you know what is the punishment in Austria 
for a man who flies with a married woman from 
the house of her husband ? " 

"The punishment of death," murmured the 
count inaudibly. 

" Yes, for it is a crime that equals murder," re- 
turned the emperor ; " indeed, it transcends mur- 
der, for it loses the soul of the unhappy woman, 
and brands her husband with infamy." 

" Mercy, mercy ! " prayed the wretch. 

"No," said Joseph sternly, "you deserve no 
mercy. Follow me." 

The emperor returned to his own room, and 
opening the door that led to the anteroom he 
called Giinther. 

When the valet appeared, Joseph pointed to the 
count, who was advancing slowly, and now stop- 
ped without daring to raise his head. 

" Giinther," said the emperor, " I give this man 
01 charge to you. I might require him on his 
honor not to leave this room until I return ; but 
no man can pledge that which he does not pos- 
sess; I must, therefore, leave him to you. See 
that he does not make his escape." 

The emperor then recrossed his own room, and 
closing the door behind him, entered the apart- 
ment of the countess. She had revived ; and was 
looking around with an absent, dreamy expression. 

"I have been sleeping," murmured she. "I 
saw the emperor, I felt bis arm around me, I 
dreamed that he was bending over me — " 

" It was no dream, Countess Esterhazy," said 
Joseph softly. 

She started, and rose from the sofa, her whole 
frame tremulous with emotion. Her large, glow- 
ing eyes seemed to be searching for the object of 
her terror, and then her glance rested with inex- 
pressible fear upon the door which led into the 
emperor^s room. 

" You were there, sire, and heard all — all ? " 
stammered she, pointing with her hand. 

" Yes — God be praised, I was there, and I am 
now acquainted with the motives which prompted 
your flight from Count Esterhazy. I undertake 
your defence, countess; my voice shall silence 
your accusers in Vienna, and if it becomes neces- 
sary to your justification, I will relate what I have 
overheard. I cannot blame you, for I know the 
unspeakable misery of a marriage without love, 
and I comprehend that, to break its fetters, you 
were ready to brave disgrace, and to wear upon 
your spotless brow the badge of dishonor. The 
empress must know what you have undergone, 
and she shall remstate you in the world's estima- 
tion ; for she it is who has caused your unhappi- 
ness. My mother is too magnanimous to refuse 
reparation where she has erred." 



" Sire," whispered the countess, while a deep 
blush overspread her face, " do you mean to con- 
fide all — all to the empress? " 

" All that concerns your relations with your hus- 
band and with Count Schulenberg. Pardon me 
that I overheard the sweet confession which was 
wrung from you by despair ! Never will I betray 
it to living mortal ; it shall be treasured in the 
depths of my heart, and sometimes at midnight 
hour I may be permitted to remember it I — Come 
back to Vienna, countess, and let us seek to con- 
sole each other for the agony of the past ! " 

"No, sire," said she mournfully, "I shall never 
return to Vienna ; I should be ashamed to meet 
your mi\jesty's eye." 

" Have you grown so faint-hearted ? " said the 
emperor, gently. " Are you suddenly ashamed of 
a feeling which you so nobly avowed but a few 
moments since ? Or am I the only man on earth 
who is unworthy to know it ? " 

" Sire, the judgment of the world is nothing to 
me ; it is from your contempt that I would fly and 
be forgotten. Let other men judge me as they 
will— I care not. But oh! I know that you 
despise me, and that knowledge is breaking my 
heart Farewell, then, forever 1 " 

The emperor contemplated her with mournful 
sympathy, and took both her hands in his. She 
pressed them to her lips, and when she raised her 
head, her timidity had given place to strong reso- 
lution. 

" I shall never see your nugesty again," said 
she, " but your image will be with me wherever I 
go. I hope for great deeds from you, and I know 
that you will not deceive me, sire. When all 
Europe resounds with your fame, then shall I be 
happy, for my being is merged in yours. At this 
moment, when we part to meet no more, I say 
again with joyful courage, I love you. May the 
blessing of that love rest upon your noble head I 
Give me your hand once more, and then leave 
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me. 

"Farewell, Margaret," faltered the emperor, 
intoxicated by her tender avowal, and opening his 
arms, he added in passionate tones, " Come to 
my heart, and let me, for one blissful moment, 
feel the beatings of yours I Come, oh, come ! " 

Margaret leaned her head upon his shoulder and 
wept, while the emperor besought her to relent 
and return to Vienna with him. 

" No, sire," replied she, firmly. " Farewell I " 

He echoed "farewell," and hastily left the 
room. 

When the door had closed upon him, the 
countess covered her face with her hands and 
sobbed aloud. But this was for a moment only. 

Her pale face resumed its haughty expression 
as she rose from her seat and hastily pulled the 
bell-rope. A few minutes later, she unbolted the 
door, and Madame Dupont entered the room. 

" My good friend," said the countess, " we leave 
Paris to-night." 

" Alone ? " asked the maid, looking around. 

" Yes ; rejoice with me, we are rid of him for- 
ever. But we must leave this place at once. Go 
and order post-horses." 

" But, dear lady, whither du we journey ? " 

"Whither?" echoed Margaret, thoughtfully, 
" Let the will of God decide. Who can say 
whence we come, or whither we go ? " 

The faithful servant hastened to her mistress, 
and taking the hand of the countess in henti 
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pressed it to her lips. ** Oh, toy kdy," said she, 
" shake off this lethargy — ^be your own bravo self 
again." 

**Yoa are right, Dupont,'' returned Margaret, 
shaking back her long black hair, which had 
become unfastened and fell almost to her feet, ^* I 
must control my grief that I may act for myselfl 
From this day I am without protector, kindred, or 
home. Let ua journey to the Holy Land, Dupont. 
Perhaps I may find consolation by the grave of 
the Saviour." 

One hour later, the emperor, sitting at his 
window, heard a carriage leave the Hotel Turenne. 
He followed the sound until it was lost in ^e dis- 
tance; for well he knew that the occupant of that 
coach was the beautiful and unfortunate Ck>untes8 
Esterhazy. 

Early on the following morning, another car- 
riage with blinds drawn up, left the hotel It 
stopped before the Austrian embassy, and the 
valet of the emperor sprang out. He signified to 
the porter that be was to keep a strict watch over 
the gentleman within, and then sought the pres- 
ence of Count von Mercy. 

A quarter of an hour went by, during which the 
porter had been peering curiously at the pale face 
which was staring at the windows of the hotel 
Presently a secretary and a servant of the am- 
bassador came out equipped for a Journey. The 
secretary entered the carriage ; the servant mounted 
the box, and Count Schulenberg was transported 
a prisoner to Vienna.* 



CHAPTER OXVL 

JOSEPH AND LOUIS. 

Tjoe emperor was right when he said that his 
sister would derive little pleasure from his visit to 
Paris. Her happiness in his society had been of 
short duration ; for she could not be but sensible 
of the growing dislike of the king for his imperial 
brother-in-law. Joeeph*s easy and graceful man- 
ners were in humiliating contrast to the stiff and 
awkward bearing of Louis ; and finally, Marie An- 
toinette felt many a pan^ as she watched the 
glances of aversion which her husband cast upon 
her brother, at such times as the latter made hght 
of the thousand and one ceremonies which were 
held so sacred by the royal family of France. 

The king, who in his heart had been sorely 
galled by the fetters of French etiquette, now that 
the emperor ridiculed it, became its warmest par- 
tisan ; and went so far as to reprove his wife for 
following her brother^s example, and sacrifidng 
her royal dignity to an absuixi longing for popu- 
larity. 

The truth was, that Louis was envious of the 
enthusiasm which Joseph exdted among the Pa- 
risians ; and his brothers, the other members of 
the royal family, and his ministers, took every 
opportunity of feeding his envy, by representing 
that the emperor was doing his utmost to alienate 

* Count SchidenberRwas aentonced to death; and Ma- 
ria Theresa, who was iiiexorable where a breach of monJa 
was concerned, approved the sentence. But Ooant Ester- 
baxj hastened to intercede for his rival, acknowledging at 
last that Schulenberg had fireed htm from a tie which was 
a corse to him. 



the affections of the French from their rightful 
sovereign ; that he was meditating the seizure of 
Alsace and Lorraine ; that he was seeking to r» 
instate Be Choiseul, and convert France into a 
mere dependency upon Austria. 

Louis, who had begun to regard his wife with 
passionate admiration, became cold and sarcastic 
in his demeanor toward her. The hours which, 
until the emperor's arrival in Paris, he had spent 
with Marie Antomette^ were now dedicated to his 
ministers, to Madame Adelude, and even to the 
Count de Provence— that brother whose enmity 
to the queen was not even concealed under a veil 
of courtly dissimulation. 

Not satisfied with filling the king's ears with 
calumnies of his poor young wife, the Count de 
Provence was the instigator of all those scanda- 
lous songs, in which the emperor and the queen were 
daily ridiculed on the Pont-Neuf ; and of the mul- 
tifarious caricatures which, hour by hour, were 
rendering Marie Antoinette odious in the eyes of 
her subjects. The Count de Provence, who after- 
ward wore his murdered brother's crown, was 
ihe first to teach the fVench nation that odious 
epithet of ^* PAuiriehienney^^ with which they 
hooted the Queen of France to an ignominious 
death upon the scaffold. 

The momentary joy which the visit of the em- 
peror had caused to his sister had vanished, and 
given place to embarrassment and anxiety of heart. 
Even she felt vexed, not only that her subiects 
preferred a foreign prince to their own rightful 
sovereign, but that Joseph was so unrestrained in 
his sarcasms upon royal customs in France. Fi- 
nally she was obliged to confess in the silence 
of her own heart, that her brother's departure 
would be a relief to her, and that these dinners 
en famiUe, to which he came daily as a guest, 
were inexpressibly tedious and heavy. 

One day the emperor came earlier than usual to 
dinner — so early, in fact, that the king was still 
occupied holding his daily levee. 

Joseph seated himself quietiy in the anteroom 
to await his turn. At fijrst no one had remarked 
his entrance ; but presently he was recognized by 
one of the marshals of the household, who hast- 
ened to his side, and, apologizing, offered to inform 
the king at once of Count Falkenstein's presence 
there. 

" By no means," returned the emperor, ** I am 
quite accustomed to this sort of thbig. I do it 
every morning in my mother's anteroom at Vi- 
enna." * 

Just then the door opened, and the king, who 
had been apprised of the emperor's arrival, came 
forward to greet hun. 

'* We were not aware that we had so distin- 
guished a guest in our anteroom," said Louis, 
bowing. " But come, my brother," continued he 
cordially, ** the weather is beautiful. Let us stroll 
together in the gardens. Give me your arm." 

But Joseph, pointing to the crowd, replied, 
** Pardon me, your majesty, it is not yet my turn ; 
and I should be sorry to interrupt you in your 
duties as sovereign." 

Louis frowned ; and all traces of cordiality van- 
ished from his face. ** I will receive these gen- 
tiemen to-morrow," said he, with a slight nod to 
his courtiers ; and they, comprehending that they 
were dismissed, took their leav& 

^ M6molrcs de Weber, voL L, p. 48L 
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"Now, coonV' puraned the king, trying to 
tmile, but scaroelj succeeding in doing so, *' we 
are at liberty." 

So saying, he bowed, but did not repeat the 
offer of his arm ; he walked by the emperor^s side. 
The usher threw open the doors, crying out in a 
loud Toice : 

«^ The king is about to take a walk ! ^ 

^ The king is about to take a walk," was echoed 
from point to point ; and now from every side of 
the palace came courtiers and gentlemen in wait- 
ing, to attend their sovereign ; while outside on 
the terrace the blast of trumpets was heard, so 
that everybody in Yersailles was made aware that 
the king was about to take a turn in his gardens, 
and his anxious subjects, if so disposed, might 
pray for his safe return. 

The emperor looked on and listened with an 
amused smile, highly diverted at the avalanche of 
courtiers that came rushing on them from corri- 
dor and staircase. Meanwhile the sovereigns pur- 
sued their way in solemn silenoe until the brilliant 
throng had descended the marble stairs that led 
irom the terrace to the gardens. Then came 
another flourish of trumpets, one hundred Swiss 
saluted the lung, and twelve gardes de eorpa ad- 
vanced to take their places close to the royal 
promenaders. 

*^Sire," asked Joseph, stoppmg, "are all these 
people to accompany us ? " 

" Certainly, count," replied Louis, " tins attend- 
ance upon me when I walk is prescribed by court 
etiquette." 

'* My dear brother, allow me to state that it 
gives us much more the appearance of state pris- 
oners than of free sovereigns enjoying the fresh air. 
In the presence of God let us be simple men — our 
hearts will be more apt to be elevated by the sight 
of the beauties of nature, than if we go surrounded 
by all this *pomp and circumstance' of royalty." 

"You wish to go without attendants ? " asked 
Louis. 

" I ask of your msgesty as a favor to let me act 
as a body-guard to the lUng of France to-day. I 
promise to serve him faithfully in that capacity — 
moreover, have we not this brUliant suite of noble- 
men to defend us in case of danger ? " 

The king made no reply. He merely turned to 
the captain of the Swiss guard to inform him that 
their majesties would dIUpense with mOitary es- 
cort The officer was so astounded that he actu- 
ally forgot to make his salute. 

At the gate of the park the king also dismissed 
the gardes de corps. These were quite as aston- 
ished as the Swiss had been before them; for 
never until that day had a King of France taken a 
walk in his gardens without one hundred Swiss 
and twelve bwiy-gnards.* 



CHAPTER OXVn. 

THE PBOICENADB AND THE EPiafiAM. 

The royal brothers-iurlaw then were allowed to 
promenade alone ; that is to say, they were at- 
tended by twenty courtiers, whose inestimable 
privilege it was to follow the king wherever he went 

" It is not then the custom in Austria for princes 

^ Hnhntf, L, i». 148. 



to appear in public with their escort?" asked the 
king, after a long pause. 

"Oh, yes, we have our body-guards, but they 
are the people themselves, and we feel perfectly 
secure in their escort You should try this body- 
guard, sire ; it is more economical than yours, for 
its service is rendered for pure love." 

" Certainly," replied the king carelessly, " it is 
a very cheap way of courting popularity ; but the 
price would be too dear for a king of France to 
pay — ^he cannot afford to sell his dignity for such 
small return." 

The emperor nused his large blue eyes, and 
looked AiU in the king^s face. " Do you really 
think, * he said, " that a king compromises his dig- 
nity by contact with his subjects ? Do you think 
that to be honored by your people you mu9t be 
forever reminding them of your ' right divine ? ' 
I, on the contrary, believe that the soverdgn who 
shows himself to be a man, is the one who will 
be most sincerely loved by the men whom he gov- 
erns. We are apt to become dazzled by the glare 
of flattery, sire, and it is well for us sometimes to 
throw off our grandeur, and mix among our fel- 
lows. There we will soon find out that mi^esty 
is not written upon the &ce of kings, but resides 
in the purple which is the work of the tailor, and 
the crown, which is that of the goldsmith. I learn- 
ed this not long ago from a shoemaker's apprentice." 

" From a shoemaker's apprentice I " exclaimed 
Louis, with a snperdlious smile. " It would be 
highly edifying to hear from the Count of Fal- 
kenstein how it happened that the Emperor of 
Austria vras taught the nothingness of royalty by 
a shoemaker's lad I " 

" It came quite naturally, sire. I was out 
driving in a plain eabriolety when I remarked the 
boy, who was sing^g, and otherwise exercising 
his animal spirits by hopping, dancing, and run- 
ning along the road by the side of my vehicle. I 
was much diverted by his drollery, and finally in- 
vited him to take a drive with me. He jumped 
in without awaiting a second invitation, stared 
wonderfully at me with his great brown eyes, and 
in hi^ satisfaction kicked his feet against the 
dash-board, and watched the motion of the wheels. 
Now and then he vented his delight by a broad 
smile, in which I could detect no trace of a sus- 
picion as to my rank of nu^osty. Finally I re- 
solved to find out what place I occupied in the esti- 
mation of an unfledged shoemaker; so I ques- 
tioned him on the subject. He contemplated me for 
a moment, and then said, ' Perhaps you might be 
an equerry ? * — * Guess higher,' replied L — * Well, 
a count ? * — ^I shook my head. * Still higher.' — ^ A 
prince ? ' — * Iligher yet' — * Well, then, you must 
be the emperor.'— 'You have guessed,' said I. In- 
stead of being overcome by the communication, 
the boy sprang from the eahriolet, and pointing at 
me with a little finger that was full of scorn and 
dirt, he cried out to the passers-by, ' Only look at 
him t he is trying to pass hunself off for the em- 
peror.' " • 

Louis had listened to this recital with grave 
composure, and as his face had not once relaxed 
fix>m its solemnity, the faces of his courtiers all 
wore a similar expression. As Joseph looked 
around, he saw a row of blank countenances. 

There was an awkward pause. Finally the 
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king obflexred that he could not see any thing 
diverting in the insolence of the boj. 

** I aflsure your miyeflty," replied the emperor, 
'* that it was far more pleasing to me than the 
subservience of a multitude of fawning courtiers." 
He glanced shaiply at the gentlemen of their 
suite, who knit their brows in return. 

" Let us quicken our pace if it be agreeable to 
you, count,** said Louis, with some embarrass- 
ment The attendants fell back, and the two 
monarchs walked on for some moments in silence. 
The king was wondering how he should manage 
to renew the conversation, when suddenly, his 
voice, tremulous with emotion, Joseph addr^»ed 
him. 

" Hy brother," said he, ** accident at last has 
favored me, and I may speak to yon for once 
without witnesses. Tell me, then, why do you hate 
me?" 

" My brother," exclaimed Louis, " who has 
dared—" 

" No one has intimated such a thing," returned 
Joseph, vehemently; *'but I see it, I feel it in 
every look of your miy'esty's eyes, every word 
that falls from your lips. Again, I ask why do 
you hate me ? I who came hither to visit you as 
friend and brother ! Or do you believe the idle 
rumors of your courtiers, that I came to rob aught 
besides the heart of the King of France ? I know 
that I have been represented as unscrupulous in 
my ambition, but I entreat of you, dear brother, 
think better of me. IwiU be frank with you and 
confess that I do seek for aggrandizement, but 
not at the expense of my allies or friends. I 
strive to enlarge my territory, but I shall claim 
nothing that is not righteously my own. There 
are proviuces in Germany which are miue by 
right of inheritance, others by the right which 
Frederick used when he took Silesia from the 
crown of Austria." 

'^ Or that which Joseph used when he took 
Galicia from the King of Poland," interrupted 
Louis, significantly. 

" ^re, we did not take Galicia. It fell to us 
through the weakness of Poland, and by reason of 
exigencies arising from an alliance between the 
three powers. My cUdm to Bavaria, however, is 
of another nature. It is mine by inheritance — 
the more so that the Elector of Zweybrucken, the 
successor of the Elector of Bavaria, is willing to 
concede me my right to that province. The Ba- 
varians themselves long for annexation to Aus- 
tria, for they know that it is thdr only road to 
prosperity. They look with hope and confidence 
to Maria Theresa, whose goodness and greatness 
may compensate them for all that tliey have en- 
dured at the hands of their pusillanimous little 
rulers. The only man in Germany who will op- 
pose the succession of Austria to Bavaria, is 
Frederick, who is as ready to enlarge his own 
dominions as to cry * Stop thief I ' when he sees 
others doing likewise. But he will not raise a single 
voice unless he receive encouragement from other 
powers. If my visit to France has any political 
significance, it is to obtain your majesty's rec- 
ognition of my right to Bavaria. Yes, sire, I do 
wish to convince you of the justice of my claim, 
and to obtain from you the promise of neutrality 
when I shall be ready to assert it You see that 
I speak without reserve, and confide to you plans 
which heretofore have been discussed in secret 
coundl at Vienna alone.** 



'* And I pledge my royal word never to betray 
your majesty's confidence to living mortal," re> 
plied Louis, with undisguised embarrassment and 
anxiety. "Believe me when I say Uiat every 
thing you have spoken is as though I had neve'f 
heard it. I shall bury it within the recesses of 
my own heart, and there it shall remain." 

The emperor surveyed bis brother-in-law with a 
glance of mistrust He thought that the assur- 
ance of his secresy was given in singular lan- 
guage. He was not altogether satisfied to hear 
that what he had been saying was to be treated 
as though it had never been said at all. 

** Will your majesty, then, sustain me ? ** asked 
he of Louis. This direct question staggered fals 
majesty of France. He scarcely knew what he 
was saymg. ** You ask this question," replied 
he, with a forced smile, "as if the elector was 
dead, and our decision were imperative. For- 
tunately, his highness of Bavaria is in exceUent 
health, and the discussion may be— deferred. 
Let us think of the present You were wise, my 
dear brother, when you remarked that the beau- 
ties of Nature were calculated to .elevate our 
minds. What royaltv can be compared to 
hers ? ** 

The emperor mude no reply. He felt the full 
significance of the king's ungracious words, and 
more than ever he was convinced that Louis 
regarded him with dislike and ill-will. Again 
there was a painful silence between the two, and 
every moment it weighed more heavily upon 
both. 

At last Louis, awaking to a sense of what was 
due from host to guest, made a desperate resolu* 
tion, and spoke. 

"Have you made any plans for this evening, 
my brother ? ** asked he, timidly. 

" No ! " was the curt reply. 

"You would be very amiable if, instead of 
visiting the theatres, you would Join the queen in 
a game of cards.*' 

" I never play,'* returned Joseph. " A mon- 
arch who loses money at cards, loses the property 
of his subjects.** • 

"Since you do not like cards, we have other 
recreations at hand. How would yon relish a 
hunt in the woods of Meudon ? ** 

"Not at all,*' said Joseph. "Hunting is no 
recreation for a monarch. ffU time is too pre- 
cious to be frittered away in such idle sport** 

" Ah,** said Louis, whose patience was exhaust- 
ed, "you imitate your old enemy, the King of 
Prussia, who for twenty years has been crying 
out against the sins of hunting and gambling.*' 

The emperor's face grew scarlet, and his eyes 
flashed. " Sire,*' replied he, " allow me to ob- 
serve to you that I imitate nobody, and that I am 
resolved now as ever to conduct myself as I see 
fit** 

To this the king bowed in silence. He was so 
weary of his walk that he led the way to a road 
by which a short-cut might be made to the 
palace. This road was crossed by ah avenue of 
trees which bordered a large iron gate leading to 
the front entrance of the palace. Here the peo- 
ple were accustomed to assemble to obtain a view 
of their sovereigns ; and to-day the throng was 
greater than usual, for they had learned from the 
Swiss guard that the two monarchs were out 

* Jo8«ph*s own words. HabiMr« part 1., page IflH. 
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together, and thousands of eager eyes were 
watching for the glittering uniforms of the gardei 
de corps. 

Great was their astonishment to see two indi* 
Tiduals alone, ^paiently independent of the 
courtiers at some distance behind them. 

**Who could they be — ^these two gentlemen 
adrancing together ? Certunly not the emperor 
and the king, for the latter never took a step 
without his lite-guards." 

*^But it is the emperor I " cried a voice in the 
crowd. " I know his handsome face and his dark- 
blue eyes." 

>*And the other is the king!** exclaimed anoth- 
er voice. 

""It cannot be," said a third. "The King of 
France never moves in his own palace without a 
wall of guards around hiniT-howmuch less in the 
open parks, where he is exposed to the danger of 
meeting his subjects 1 " 

" I suppose we are indebted to the emperor for 
this bold act of his majesty to-day," said another 
eritia 

" Yes, yes, he it is who has persuaded the king 
to trust us," cried the multitude. ** Let us thank 
him by a hearty welcome." 

The two princes were now quite near, and the 
crowd took off their hats. The emperor greeted 
them with an affable smile; the king with several 
nods, but without a shadow of cordiality. Sud- 
denly the air was rent with shouts, and a thou- 
sand voices cried out, " Long live the emperor I " 

The king reddened, but dared not give vent to 
his displeasure. His eyes sought the ground, 
while Joseph, gently shaking his head, looked at 
the people and pointed furtively at their sover- 
eign. 

They understood him at once, and, eager to 
repair the inadvertence, they shouted, ** Long live 
the emperor ! Long live our king, the father of 
his people ! " 

The emperor now smiled and waved his hand ; 
while the king, still displeased, bowed gravely 
and turned toward Joseph. 

" You are quite right," said he, in sharp, cut- 
ting accents, ** popularity is a cheap commodity. 
A king has only to ride about in hackney-coaches 
and put on the people's garb, to become the idol 
of the lower classes. The question, however, is, 
how long will a popularity of this sort last ? " 

" If it be called forth by a hackney-coach and 
an ordinary dress, sire, it may be of short dura- 
tion ; but if it is to last, it must be accorded to 
real worth," replied Joseph, sympathizing with 
the discontent of the king. 

" Which no one would presume to deny in your 
migesty's case," rejoined Louis with a constrained 
and awkward bow. 

" Oh," exclaimed Joseph, blushing, '* I had not 
understood that your majesty's irony was intended 
for me, else I should not have answered as I did. 
I do not strive after popularity. My actions flow 
naturally from my convictions. These teach me 
that my natural condition is not that of an empe- 
ror, but of a man, and I conduct myself accord- 
ingly."* 

So saying, the emperor turned once more to 
salute the people, and then ascended the -white 
marble steps which led to the terrace of the 



palace. The two monarchs and the glittering 
courtiers disappeared amid the "vtvos" of the 
multitude, and now they became suddenly silent 

In the midst of this silence, the same voice 
whidi had so sharply criticbed the king, was 
heard. Again it spoke as follows : 

** Marsorio has made another epigram, and mis- 
taking me for Pasquin, has just whispered it in 
my earl" 

"What did he sayf Tell us what our good 
Marsorio says! Repeat the epigram 1" saluted 
the speaker on every side. 

" Here it is," returned the voice. 

** A noA yeux dtonnds de sa Bimplloit6 
Filkenatetn a moDtr6 U mi^MtA aans jkst« ; 
Ches DouB par an hooteoz contraste 
QttVtMl troav6 ! Faste sans miO^^** * 



• The emperor^s own wonU. 
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CHAPTER OXVni 

THE DINNBB £N FAMILLB. 

HsiLMWHiLK the king and the emperor reached 
the apartment which opened into the private 
dining-room of the royod family. The princes 
with their wives were already there; but Marie 
Antoinette always came at the last moment She 
dreaded the sarcasm of the Count de Provence, 
and the sullen or contemptuous glances of the 
king. She would have given much to return to 
the old stiff, public ceremonial whidi she had 
banished, but that she could not do. It would 
have been too great a concession to the court 
Her only refuge was to stay away as long as de- 
corum allowed, and after the emperor's arrival 
she never entered the room until he had been 
announced. 

To-day she was even later than usual ; and the 
king, who like other mortals, was hungry after 
his walk, began to grow sulky at the delay. 
When at last she entered the room, he scarcely 
vouchsafed her an inclination of the head as he 
rose to conduct her to the table. The queen 
seemed not to perceive the omission. She gave 
him her hand with a sweet smile, and despite his 
ill-humor, Louis could not suppress a throb as he 
saw how brilliantly beautiful she was. 

**You have made us wait, madame," said he, 
" but your appearance to-day repays us for your 
tardiness." 

The queen smiled again, for well she knew 
that she was bcwitchingly dressed, and that the 
new coiffure which Leonard had contrived, was 
really becoming, and would heighten her charms 
by contrast with the hideous towers that were 
heaped, like Pelion upon Ossa, over the heads 
of the princesses. 

" I hope that your mi^esty will forgive me for 
being late," said she, secure in the power of her 
fascinations. **My little Jacques is to blame. 
He is sick to-day, and would have no one to 
put him to sleep but myself. " 

" Your majesty should feel flattered, " cried the 
Count de Provence. ** You are expected to put 
off your dinner until a little peasant is pleased to 
go to sleep. " 

* Bamahem, pog« 140. 
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** Pardon me, your highness, " said the queen, 
coloring, " Jacques is no longer a peasant — he is 
my child. " 

" The dauphin, perchance, which your majesty 
promised not long since to the darner de la haUe i '' 
answered the king's brother. 

The queen blushed so deeply that the flush of 
her shame orerspread her whole face and neck ; 
but instead of retorting, she turned to address 
her brother. 
) ** You have not a word of greeting for me, 
Joseph ? " 

'*My dear sister.*' said the emperor, **I am 
speechless with admiration at your coiffure. 
Where did you get such a wilderness of flowers 
and feathers ? " 

«* They are the work of Leonard.*' 

« Who is Leonard ? » 

"Whatl" interrupted the Countess d'Artois, 
" your majesty does not know who Leonard is — 
Leonard the queen's hair-dresser — Leonard the 
autocrat of fashion ? He it is who imagined our 
lovely Bister's coiffure, and certainly these feathers 
are superb ! " 

" BeautiM indeed ! " cried the Ck>untc8S de Pro- 
vence, with an appearance of ecstasy. 

" Are these the costly feathers which I heard 
your majesty admiring in the hat of the Duke de 
Lauzun f " asked the Count dc Provence, point- 
edly. 

"That is a curious question," remarked the 
king. **How should the feathers of the Duke de 
Lauzun be transported to the head of the queen ? " 

" Sire, I was by, when De Gu6m6n6e on the 
part of De Lauzun, requested the queen's accept- 
ance of the feathers." 

'* And the queen ? " asked Louis, with irritation. 

** I accepted the gift, sire," replied Marie Antoi- 
nette, calmly. **The offer was not altogether in 
accordance with court^tiquette, but no disrespect 
was intended, and I could not inflict upon Mon- 
sieur de Lauzun the humiliation of a refusal. The 
Count de Provence, however, can spare himself 
further anxiety in the matter, as the feathers that 
I wear to-day are those which were lately present- 
ed to me by my sister, the Queen of Naples." 

" Lideed I " exclaimed the emperor, ** I was not 
aware that Carolme gave presents, although I 
know that she frequently accepts them from her 
courtiers." 

** The etiquette at Naples differs then from that 
of Paris," remarked the king. " No subject has 
the right to offer a gift to the Queen of France." 

" Heaven be praised I " cried the Count de Pro- 
vence, "nobody here pays any attention to court- 
customs I . Since Madame de Noailles gave in her 
resignation we have been free to do all tilings. 
This inestimable freedom we owe to our lovely 
sister-in-law ; who, in defiance of all prejudice, has 
had boldness enough to burst the fetters which 
for so many hundred years had impeded the ac- 
tions of the Queens of France." 

At that moment the first lady of honor, on* 
bended knee, presented the queen her soup, and 
this relieved Marie Antoinette from the painful 
embarrassment which this equivocal compliment 
occasioned. But the emperor interposed. 

'* Tou have reason to be tiiankful to my sister 
that she has had the independence to attack these 
absurdities," said Joseph, warmly. " But pardon 
me if I ask if edquette at Yersailles approves of 
the conversion of the oomdors, galleries, and 



staircases of the palace into booths for the aeconv 
modation of shopkeepers and tradesmen." * 

"It is an old privilege which custom hoa 
sanctioned," returned the king, smiling. 

" But which violates the sanctity of the king's 
residence," objected the emperor. " The Saviour 
who drove the money-changers from the temple, 
would certfunly expel these traders, were he to 
appear on earth to-day." 

This observation was recdved in sullen silence. 
The royal family looked annoyed, but busied 
themselves with their knives and forks. A most 
unpleasant pause ensued, which was broken bj 
the queen, who turning to her brother, asked him 
what he had seen to interest him since his arrival 
in Paris. 

" You well know," said he, " that Paris abounds 
in interesting institutions. Yesterday I was filled 
with enthusiasm with what I saw in the course of 
my morning ramble." 

" Whither did you go, count ? " asked Lonis, 
appeased and flattered by tiie emperor's words. 

" To the Invalidea ; and I confess to you that 
the sight of this noble asylum filled me with as 
much envy as admiration. I have nothing in 
Vienna that will bear comparison with this mag- 
nificent offering of France to her valiant defenders. 
You must feel your heart stir with pride when- 
ever you visit those crippled heroes, sire." 

" I have never visited the /fitMi/td««," said the 
king, coloring. 

" What ! " cried Joseph, raising his hands in 
astonishment, "the King of France has never 
visited the men who have suffered in his behalf I 
Sire, if you have neglected this sacred duty, yon 
should hasten to repair the omission." 

"What else did you see?" asked the queen, 
striving to cover the king's displeasure, and the 
contemptuous by-play of the Count de Provence. 

"I visited the Foundling Hospital To you, 
Antoinette, this hospital must possess especial 
interest" 

" Oh, yes. I subscribe yearly to it from mj 
private purse," said the queen. 

" But surely you sometimes visit the pious sis- 
ters upon whom devolves the real burden of this 
charity, to reward them by your sympathy for 
tiieir disinterested labors ? " 

"No, I have never been there," replied the 
queen, confused. " It is not allowed to the Queens 
of France to visit public benevolent institutions." 

*^And yet it is allowable for them to attend 
public bails at the opera-house I " 

Marie Antoinette blushed and looked displeased. 
This sally of the emperor was followed by anotiier 
blank pause, which finally was broken by himself. 

"I also visited another noble institution," con- 
tinued he, " that of the deaf mutes. The Abb^ 
de l'Ep6e deserves the homage of the world for 
this monument of individual charity ; for I have 
been told that his institution has never yet re- 
ceived assistance from the crown. My dear sister, 
I venture to ask alms of you for his unfortunate 
protegh. With what strength of love has he ex- 
plored the dark recesses of their minds, to bear 
within the light of intelligence and cultivation I 
Think how he has rescuS them from a joyless 
stupor, to place them by the side of thinking, 

• This custom was subseqaently abolished by Marie An- 
toinette, and the lower classes never forsrave her for with- 
drawing this axtraordinary privilege lh)m the hackstera 
of Parla. 
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Toasoning and happy buiDan bdngs ! . JU soon as 
I return to Vienna, I shall found an^ institution 
for the deaf and dumb ; I have already arranged 
with the abb6 to impart his system to a person 
who shall be sent to conduct the asylum I propose 
to endow.** 

'* I am happy to think that you meet with so 
many things in France worthy of your approval, 
count,** remarked the king. 

** Paris, sire,** siud Joseph, *' is rich in treasures 
of whose existence you are scarcely aware.** 

'*What are these treasures, then? Enlighten 
me, count.** 

** They are the magnificent works of art, sire, 
which are lying like rubbish in your royal store- 
bouses in Paris. Luckily, as I have been told, 
etiquette requires that the pictures in your palaces 
should, from time to time, be exchanged, and 
thus these masterpieces are sometimes brought to 
view. In this matter, I acknowledge that eti< 
quette is wisdom.** * 

** Etiquette,'* replied Louis, ^* is often the only 
defence which kings can place between themselves 
and importunate wisdom.** 

*' Wisdom is so hard to find that I should think 
it impossible for her to be importunate,** returned 
Joseph. '* I met with her yesterday, however, in 
another one of your noble institutions-*-! mean 
the military school. I spent three hours there, 
and I envy you the privilege of visiting it as often 
as you feel disposed.** 

"Your envy is quite inappropriate,*' replied 
Louis, sharply, ** for I have never visited the in* 
stltute at all.** 

"Impossible!** cried the emperor, warmly. 
" You are unacquainted with all that is noblest 
and greatest in your own capital, sire ! It is your 
duty as a king to know every thing that concerns 
the welfare of your subjects, not only hero in 
Paris, but throughout aU France.** f 

" I disagree with you, and I am of opinion that 
wisdom is oflen exceedingly offensive,*' replied the 
king, frowning, as with a stiff bow, he rose from 
the table. 

Marie Antoinette looked anxiously at Joseph to 
see the effects of her husband's impoliteness ; but 
the emperor looked perfectly unconscious, and be- 
gan to discuss the subject of painting with the 
Count d*ArtoiB. 

The queen retired to her cabinet, heartily re- 
joidng that the diner en faatwXk had come to an 
end ; and almost ready to order that the royal 
meals should be served in the state dining-room, 
and the people of Paris invited to resume their 
old custom of coming to stare at the royal family ! 

She sat down to her e8cri(oire, to work with 
her treasurer and private secretary ; that is, to 
sign all the papers that he placed before her for 
that purpose. 

The door opened and the emperor entered the 
room. The queen would have risen, but he pre- 
vented her, and begged that he might not feel him- 
self to be an intruder. 

" I came, dear sister," said he, " to ask you to 
accompany me to the theatre to-night. Meanwhile 
it will give me great pleasure to see you usefully 
employed.*' 

So the queen went on signing papers, not one 
of which she examined. The emperor watched 

^ The emperor^a words. Campan, vol L, p. 178. 
t The emperor's words. Campan, toL L, p. 79. 



her for a time in astonished silence ; finally he 
came up to the eacriiaire. 

"Sister,** said he, " I think it very strange that 
you put your name to so many documents without 
ever looking at their contents.*' 

"Why strange, brother?'* asked the queen, 
opening her large eyes in wonder. 

" Because it is a culpable omission, Antoinette. 
You should not so lightly throw away your royal 
signature. The name of a sovereign should never 
be signed without deliberation ; much less blindly, 
as you are signing yours at present." * 

Marie Antoinette colored with vexation at this 
reproof in presence of one of her own subjects. 
" Brother,** replied she hastily, " I admire the fa- 
cility with which you generalize on the subject of 
other people's derelictions. Unhappily, your hom- 
ilies are sometimes misapplied. My secretary, 
Monsieur d*Augeard, has my fhll confidence ; and 
these papers are merely the quarterly accounts of 
my household expenditures. They have already 
been approved by the auditor, and you perceive 
that I risk nothing by affixing my signature.** 

" I perceive further,** replied Joseph, smiling, 
" that you are of one mind with your husband, 
and find wisdom sometimes very offensive. For- 
give me if in my over«nxiety I have hurt you, 
dear sister. Let us be friends ; for indeed, my 
poor Antoinette, you are sorely in need of friends 
at this court** 

The queen dismissed her secretary, and then 
came forward and took her brother's hand. " You 
have discovered then,** said she, " that I am sur- 
rounded by enemies ? *' 

" I have indeed ; and I tremble for your safety. 
Your foes are powerful, and you — ^you are not suf- 
ficiently cautious, Antoinette.** 

" What is it in me that they find to blame ! " 
exclaimed she, her beautifiil eyes filling with 
tears. 

" Some other day, wo must talk of this together. 
I see that you are threatened ; but as yet, I neither' 
understand the cause of your danger nor its rem* 
edy. As soon as I shall have unravelled the 
mystery of your position, I will seek an interview 
with you ; and then, dear sister, wo must forget 
that we are sovereigns, and remember but one 
thing — \he tics that have bound us together, since 
first we loved each other as children of one father 
and mother." 

Marie Antoinette laid her head upon her broth- 
er*s bosom and wept. " Ob, that we were children 
again in the gardens of Schdnbrunnl" sobbed 
she ; " for there at least we were innocent and 
happy I " 



CHAPTER OXIX. 

A YlSrr TO JEAK JAOQT7B0 BOVMEAIT. 

BzfORS the door of a small, mean house in the 
village of Montmorency, stood a hackney-coach 
from which a man, plainly dressed, but distin- 
guished in appearance, had just alighted. Ho was 
contemplated with sharp scrutiny by a woman, 
who, with arms a-kimbo, blocked up the door of 
the cottage. 

* The emp«ror*s own words. 
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"Does Monsieur RoiiBseaa live here?" asked 
the stranger, touching his hat. 

** Tes, my husband lives here," said the woman, 
sharply. 

" Ah, you are then Therese Levasseur, the com- 
panion of the great philosopher ? " 

** Yes, I am ; and the Lord knows that I lead 
a pitiful life with the philosopher." 

^' You complain, madame, and yet you are the 
chosen friend of a great man I " 

** People do not live on greatness, sir, nor on 
goodness either. Jean Jacques is too good to be 
of any use in this world. He gives away every 
thing he has, and leaves nothing for himself and 
me." 

The stranger grew sad as he looked at this 
great, strapping woman, whose red face was the 
very representative of coarseness and meanness. 

*'Be so good as to conduct me to Monsieur 
Rousseau's presence, madame," said he, in rather 
a commanding tone. 

'* I shall do no such thing," cried Therese Le- 
vasseur, in a loud, rough voice. "People who 
visit in hackney-coaches should not take airs. 
Monsieur Bousseau is not to be seen by every- 
body." 

" A curious doctrine that, to be propounded be- 
fore a philosopher's door 1 " said the stranger, 
laughing. "But pray, madame, excuse me and 
my hackney-coach, and allow me to pass." 

*^ You shall first tell your business. Do you 
bring music to copy ? " 

"No, madame, I come merely to visit mon* 
aieur." 

" Then you can go as you came ! " exclaimed 
^he virago. " My husband is not a wild animal 
)n exhibition, and I am not going to let in every 
(die stranger that interferes with his work, and 
cuts off my bread. God knows he gives me little 
•dnough, without lessening the pittance by wasting 
his time talking to you or the like of you." 

The stranger put his hand in his pocket, and, 
drawing it out again, laid something in the palm 
'of The>*3se*s broad, dirty hand. He repeated his 
request 

&he looked at the gold, and her avaricious face 
brightened. " Yes, yes," said she, contemplating 
it with a greedy snule, "you shall see Jten Jac- 
qum. But first you must promise not to tell him 
of ^he louis d'or. He would growl and wish me 
to j^ve it back. He is such a fool I He would 
raiaer starve than let his friends assist him." 

* Be at ease— I shall not say a word to him." 

** Then, sir, go m and mount the stairs, but take 
care not to stumble, for the railing is down. 
Knock at the door above, and there you will find 
Jean Jacques. While you talk to him, I will go 
out and spend this money all for his comfort 
Let me see — he needs a pdr of shoes and a cravat 
— and — ^well," continued she, nodding her head, 
" farewell, don't break your neck. 

** Yes," muttered she, as she went back to the 
street, " he wants shoes and cravats, and coats, 
too, for that matter, but I am not the ibol to 
waste my money upon him. I shall spend it on 
myself for a new neckerchief; and if there is any 
thing left, I shall treat myself to a couple of bot- 
tles of wine and some fisb." 

While Therese stalked through the streets to 
spend her money, the stranger had obtained en- 
trance into Uie little dark room where sat Jean 
Jacques Bousseau. 



It was dose and mouldy Hke the rest of tha 
house, and a few straw chairs with one deal table 
was the only furniture there. On the wall hung 
several bird-cages, whose inmates were twittering 
and warbling one to another. Before the small 
window, which looked out upon a noble walnut- 
tree, stood several glass globes, in which various 
worms and fishes were leading an uneasy exist- 
ence. 

Bousseau himself was seated at the table wri- 
ting. He wore a coat of coarse gray doth, like 
that of a laborer, the collar of his rough linen 
shirt was turned down over a bright cotton scarf^ 
which was cardessly tied around his neck. His 
face was pale, sad, and weary; and his scant 
ffray hairs, as well as the deep wrinkles upon hb 
K)rdiead, were the scroll whereon time had writ- 
ten sixty years of strife and struggle with life. 
Imagination, however, still looked out from the 
depths of his dark eyes, and the comers of hia' 
mouth were still graceful with the pendllings of 
many a good-humored smile. 

"Pardon me, sir," said the stranger, "that I 
enter unannounced. I found no one to precede 
me hither." 

" We are too poor to keep a servant, sir," re- 
plied Rousseau, "and I presume that my good 
Therese has gone out on some errand. How can 
I serve you 1 " 

" I came to visit Jean Jacques Bousseau, the 
poet and philosopher." 

"I am the one, but scarcely the other two. 
Life has gone so roughly with me, that poetry 
has vanished long ago trom my domidle, and men 
have deceived me so often, that I have fled from 
the world in disgust You see, then, that I have 
no claim to the title of philosopher." 

"And thus speaks Jean Jacques Bousseau, 
who once taught that mankmd were naturally 
good ?" 

" I still believe in my own teachings, sir," cried 
Bousseau warmly. "Man is the vinculum that 
connects the Creator with His creation, and light 
from heaven illumes his birth and infancy. But 
the world, dr, is evil, and is swayed by two de- 
mons — selfishness and falsehood.* These demons 
poison the heart of man, and influence him to 
actions whose sole object is to advance himself 
and prejudice his ndghbor." 

" I fear that your two demons were coeval with 
the creation of the world," said the stranger, 
with a smile. 

" No, no ; they were not in Paradise. And what 
is Paradise but the primitive condition of man — 
that happy state when in sweet harmony with 
Nature, he lay upon the bosom of his mother 
earth, and inhaled health and peace from her life- 
giving breath? Let us return toa state of nature, 
and we shall find that the gates of Paradise have 
reopened." 

" Never 1 We have tasted of the tree of 
knowledge, and are forever exiled from Eden." 

" Woo to us all, if what you say is true ; for 
then the world is but a vale of misery, and the 
wise man has but one resource — self-dcstruo- 
tion 1 But pardon me, I have not offered you a 
chair." 



* This iB not very phlloBopblcaL If the Ihiction man 
be Intrinsically good, bow ia it tbyat the whole (the world 
which is made np of nothing bnt men) Is bo evil Y Is 
there a demloige reqMWitible for the introdncUon of these 
two demons ? 
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The stranger accepted a seat, and glanced at the 
heaps of papers that corered the rickety old table. 

** Yon were writing ? " asked he. " Are we soon 
to reoeiye another great work firom Rousseaa*s 
hands?" 

*'No, sir," replied Rousseau, sadly, ''I am too 
unhappy to write." 

" But surely this is writing," and the stranger 
pointed to the papers around. 

** Tes, sir, but I copy music, and €k>d knows 
that in the notes I write, there is little or no 
thought I have written books that I might give 
occasion to the French to think, but they have never 
profited by the opportunity. They are more com- 
plaisant now that I copy music. I give them a 
chance to sing, and they sing." * 

**" It seems to me that there is great discord in 
their music, sur. You who are as great a musi- 
cian as a philosopher, can tell me whether I judge 
correctly." 

"^ You are right," replied Rousseau. *' The dis- 
sonance increases with every hour. The voice 
which you hear is that of the people, and the day 
will come when, claiming their rights, they will 
rend the air with a song of such hatred and re- 
venge as the worid has never heard before." 

*'But who denies their rights to the people f " 

** The property-holders, the priests, the nobles, 
and the Idng." 

'* The king t what has he done ? " 

<* He is the grandson of that Louis XV., whose 
life of infamy is a foul blot upon the fame of 
France ; and nothing can ever wash away the dis- 
grace save an ocean of royal blood." 

^ Terrible I " exclaimed the visitor, with a shud- 
der. " Are you a prophet, that you allow your- 
sdf such anticipations of evil ? " 

** No, sir, I predict what is to come, from my 
knowledge of that which has gone by." 

" What do you mean ? " 

Rousseau slowly shook his head. **Fate has 
threatened this unhappy kmg from the day of his 
birtli. Warning alter warning has been sent and 
disregarded. Truly, the man was a wise one who 
said, * Whom the gods destroy, they first blmd 1 ' " 

**I implore you, speak further. What evil 
omens have you seen that lead you to apprehend 
misfortune to Louis XYI. ? " 

** Have you never heard of them f They are 
generally known." 

**No, indeed, I beseech you, enlighten me, for I 
have good reason for my curiosity." 

*« Louis was not bom like his predecessors, and it 
is generally believed that he will not die a natural 
deaUi. Not a smgle member of the royal family 
was present at his birth. When, overtaken by the 
pangs of childbirth, his mother was accidentally 
alone in the palace of Yersatlles ; and the heir of 
France, upon his entrance into life, was received 
by some insignificant stranger. The courier who 
was sent to announce his birth fell from his horse 
and was killed on the spot The Abb^ de Sa^jon, 
who was called in to christen the in&nt, was 
struck by apoplexy while entering the chapel 
door, and his arm and tongue were para- 
lyzed.! ^*rom hundreds of heuthy women the 
physician of the dauphiness chose three nurses 
for the prince. At Uie end of a week two of them 
were dead, and the third one, Madame Guillotine, 

* This ti KooMean^ own linkage. Bfimshorn, n. 140. 
t Mtaiolres de Madame de Creque,^ vol. Ui., p. 179. 



after nursmg him for six weeks, was carried off by 
small-pox. Even the frivolous grandfather was 
terrified by such an accumulation of evil omens, 
and he was heard to regret that he had given to 
his grandson the title of Duke de Berry, * For,* said 
he, * the name has always brought ill-luck to its 
possessors.' " * 

** But the king has long smoe outlived the name, 
and has triumphed over all the uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances attending his birth, for he is now King 
of France." 

*' And do you know what he said when the 
crown was placed upon his head ? " 

" No, I have never heard." 

" He was crowned at Rheuns. When the hand 
of the archbishop wair withdrawn from the crown, 
the king moaned, and turning deadly pale, mur- 
mured, * Oh, how it pains me ! * f Once before 
him, a King of France had made the same excla- 
mation, and that king was Henry HI." 

*' Strange ! " said the visitor. ^ All this seems 
very absurd, and yet it fills me with horror. Have 
you any thing more of the same sort to point out ? " 

**R^ember all that occurred when the dau- 
phin was married to the Archduchess Marie An- 
toinette. When she put her foot upon French 
ground, a tent had been erected, according to 
custom, where she was to lay aside her clothing, 
and be attired in garments of French manufac- 
ture. The walls of the tent were hung with costly 
Gobelin tapestry, all of which represented scenes 
of bloodshed. On one side was the massacre of 
the innocents, on the other the execution of the 
Maccfibees. The archduchess herself was horror- 
stricken at the omen. On that night, two of the 
ladies in waiting, who had assisted the queen in 
her toilet, died suddenly. Think of the terrible 
storm that raged on the dauphin's wedding night ; 
and of the dreadful accident which accompanied 
his entrance into Paris ; and then tell me whether 
death is not around, perchance 6«/br« this unhappy 
king?" 

^ But to what end are these omens, since they 
cannot help us to avert evil ? " 

**To what end?" asked Rousseau, as with a 
smile he contemplated the agitated countenance 
of his guest. '* To this end — ^that the emperor 
Joseph may warn his brother and sister of the 
fate which threatens, and which will surely en- 
gulf them, if they do not heed the signs of the 
coming tempest." 

" How, Rousseau t you know me ? " 

** If I had not known you, sire, I would not have 
spoken so freely of the king. I saw you in Paris 
at the theatre, and I am rejoiced to be able to 
speak to your majesty as man to man, and friend 
to friend." 

** Then let me be as firank as my friend has 
been to me," said Joseph extending his hand. 
** You are not situated aS becomes a man of your 
genius and fame. What can I do to better your 
condition ? " 

»* Better my condition ? " repeated Rousseau ab- 
sently. *' Nothing. I am an old man whose every 
illusion has fled. My only wants are a ray of 
sunshine to warm my old limbs, and a crust of 
bread to appease my hunger." ' 

At this moment a shnll voice was heard with- 
out : "Put down the money and I will fetch the 
music, for we are sadly pressed for every thing." 

• Creque, voL liL, p. 180. t Oempan, vol 1., p. 115. 
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**Good Heaven 1" exclaimed Rousseau, anx- 
iously. ** I am not ready, and I had promised the 
inusic to Therese for this very hour. How shall I 
excuse myself? " Here the unhappy philosopher 
turned to the emperor. ** Sire, you asked what 
you could do for me — ^I implore you leave this 
room before Therese enters it. She will be justly 
displeased if she finds you here; and when my 
dear good Therese b angry, she speaks so loud 
that my nerves are discomposed for hours after- 
ward. Here, sire, through this other door. It 
leads to my bedroom, and thence by a staircase 
to the street." 

Trembling with excitement, Rousseau hurried 
the emperor into the next room. The latter 
waved his hand, and the door closed upon him. 
As he reached the street Joseph heard the sharp, 
discordant tones of Therese Levasseur's voice, 
heaping abuse upon the head of her philosopher, 
because he had not completed his task, and they 
would not have a sou wherewith to buy dinner. 



CHAPTER dXX. 

a 
TOE PAitrraa. 

Thi visit of the emperor was drawing to a 
dose. He had tasted to its utmost of the enjoy- 
ments of the peerless city. He had become ao* 
quainted with its great national institutions, its 
industrial resources, its treasures of art and of 
science. The Parisians were enthusiastic in his 
praise ; from the nobleman to the artisan, every 
man had something to say in favor of the gra- 
aous and affable brother of the queen. Even the 
fish'Wives, those formidable dameB de la hoiUe, had 
walked in procession to pay their respects, and 
present him a bouquet of gigantic proportions.* 

The emperor was popidar . everjrwhere except 
at court. His candor was unacceptable, and his 
occasional sarcasms had stung the pride of the 
royal family. The king never pardoned him the 
unpalatable advice he had bestowed rektive to 
the hospitals, the Invalideti, and the military 
schools. The queen, too, was irritated to see that 
whereas her brother might have expressed his 
disapprobation of her acts in private, he never 
ftuled to do so in presence of the court The 
consequence was, that, like the king and the rest 
of the royal family, Marie Antoinette was relieved 
when this long-wished-for visit of the emperor 
was over. This did not prevent her from clinging 
to his neck, and sheddiii^ abundant tears as she 
felt his warm and loving embrace. 

The emperor drew her close to his heart, whis- 
pering meanwhile, '* Remember that we must see 
each other in private. Send some one to me to 
conduct me to the room in the palace which you 
call your ' asylum.' ** 

'* How I " said the queen with surprise, ** you 
have heard of my asylum ? Who told you of it f *' 

" Hush, Antoinette, you will awaken the king's 
suspidon, for all eyes are upon us I Will you 
admit me ? " 

" Yes, I will send Louis to conduct you this af- 

* On this occasion Madame Trlsodin, one of the moat 
prominent of the poiJtaardes^ made an addreaa on behalf 
of the ilsterbood. Hubner, L, p. 151. 



temoon." And withdrawing herself from hef 
brother's arms, the queen and the royal family 
took leave of Count FalkensteiD. 

His carriages and suite had all left Paris, and 
Joseph, too, was supposed to have gone long 
before the hour when he was conducted to the 
queen's " asylum " by her faithful servant Louis. 
This ** asylum" was in an obscure comer of the 
Tuileries, and to reach it the emperor was intro- 
duced into the palace by a side door. He was 
led through dark passages and up narrow stair- 
cases until they reached a small door that Louis 
opened with a key which he took from his pocket 
He clapped his hand three times, and the signal 
being answered, he made a profound inclination 
to the emperor. 

" Your majesty can enter. The queen is there. " 

Joseph found himself in a small, simple apart- 
ment, of which the funiiture was of white wood 
covered with chintz. On the wall was a han^ng 
itaghre with books ; opposite, an open harpsi- 
chord, and in the recess of the window, a table 
covered with papers. The emperor hastily sui- 
veyed this room, and no one coming forward, he 
passed into another. 

Here he found his sister, no longer the magnifi- 
cent queen whose rich toilets were as proverbial 
as her beauty ; but a lovely, unpretending woman, 
without rouge, without jewels, clad in a dress of 
India muslin, which was confined at the waist by 
a simple sash of pale lilac ribbon. 

Marie Antoinette came forward with both hands 
outstretched. ^ I am dressed as is my custom, " 
said she, ** when the few friends I possess come 
to visit me here— here in my asylum, where some- 
times I am able to forget that I am Queen of 
France. " 

** You have no right ever to forget it, Antoinette, 
and it was expressly to remind you of this that I 
asked for a private interview with my sister." 

*' You wished to see this asylum of which you 
had heard, did you not ? " asked the queen with 
a shade of bitterness. ** I have been cidumniated 
to you, as I have been to the king and to the 
French people. ''I know how my enemies are 
trying to make my subjects hate me I I know that 
about these very rooms, lewd songs are sung on the 
Font-Neuf which make the Count de Provence hold 
his sides with laughter." 

"Yes, Antoinette, I have heard these thingp, 
and I came hither expressly to visit this * asy- 
lum.' " 

"Well, Joseph, it is before you. The room 
through which you passed, and this one, form my 
suite. The door yonder leads to the apartments 
of the Princess de Lamballe, and I have never 
opened it to enter my retreat except in her com- 
pany. " 

" You had never the right to enter it at all. A 
retreat of this kind is improper for you ; and woe 
to you, Antoinette, if ever another man beside 
myself should cross its threshold! It would 
give a coloring of truth to the evil reports of your 
powerful enemies. " 

" Gracious God of heaven I " cried the queen, 
pale witii horror, " what do they say of me ? " 

"It would avail you nothing to repeat their 
calumnies, poor child. I have come hither to 
warn you that some dark cloud hangs over the 
destiny of France. You must seek means to dis- 
perse it, or it will burst and destroy both you and 
your husband." 
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** I have already felt a presentiment of evil, 
dear brother, and for that yery reason I come to 
these little simple rooms that I may for a few 
hoars forget the destiny that awaits me, the court 
which hates and vitifies me, and in shoit — ^my su- 
premest, my ^greatest sorrow — the indiflerenoe of 
my husband." 

**Dear sister, you are wrong. Yon should 
never have sought to forget these things. You 
have too lightly broken down the barriers which 
etiquette, hundreds of years ago, had built around 
the Queens of France. " 

" This from you^ Joseph, you who despise all 
etiquette 1 " 

** Nay, Antoinette, I am a man, and that justi- 
fies me in many an indiscretion. J have a rig^t 
to attend an opera-ball unmasked, but you hare 
not." 

" I had the king's permission, and was attended 
by my ladies of honor, and the princes of the 
royal family. " 

** An emperor may ride in a hackney-coach or 
walk, if the whim stnke him, but not a queen, An- 
toinette. 

** That was an accident, Joseph. I was return- 
ing from a ball with the Duchess de Duras, when 
our carriage broke, and Louis was obliged to 
seek a hackney-coach or we would have returned 
to the palace on foot. " 

*^ Let it pass, then. An emperor or a king, 
were he rery young, might indulge himself in a 
game of blind man's buff without impropriety; 
but when a queen yentures to do as much, she 
loses her dignity. Neyertheless, you haye been 
known to romp with the other ladies of the court, 
when your husband had gone to his room and 
was sound asleep. " 

"But who eyer went to bed as early as the 
king ? *' said Marie Antoinette, deprecatingly. 

"Does he go to bed too early, Anomette? 
Then it is strange that on one eyening when you 
wei'e waiting for him to retire so that you and 
your ladies might yint the Duchess de Duras, you 
should haye adyanced the clock by half an hour, 
and sent your husband to bed at half-past ten, 
when of course he found no one in his apartments 
to wait upon him.* All Paris has laughed at 
this mischieyous prank of the queen. Can you 
deny this, my thoughtless sister f " 

" I neyer tell an untruth, Joseph ; but I confess 
that I am astounded to see with what police-like 
dexterity you haye ferreted out every little occur- 
rence of my priyate life." 

"A queen has no priyate life. She is doomed 
to liye in public, and woe to her if she cannot 
account to the world for eyery hour of her exist- 
ence 1 If she undertake to haye secrets, her yery 
lackeys may misrepresent her innocence aud make 
it crime. ** 

"Good Heayeo, Joseph I" cried the queen, 
"you talk as if I were a criminal before my 
accusers." 

"You are a criminal, my poor young sister. 
Public opinion has accused you ; and accusation 
there is synonymous with guilt. But I, who give 
you so much pain, come as your friend and broth- 
er, speaking hard truths to you, dearest, by yirtue 
of the tie which binds us to our mother. In the 
name of that incomparable mother, I implore you 
to be discreet, and to giye no cause to your ene- 

« Ounpao, 129. 



mies for misconstruction of your youthful follies I 
Take up the load of your royalty with fortitude ; 
and, when it weighs heayily upon your poor 
young heart, remember that you were not made a 
queen to pursue your own happiness, but to 
strive for that of your subjects, whose hearts are 
still with you in spite of all that your enemies 
have done or said. Giye up all egotism, Antoi- 
nette — set aside your personal hopes ; live for the 
good of the French nation ; and one of these days 
you will believe with me that we may be happy 
without individual happmess." 

The queen shook her head, and tears rolled 
down her cheeks. "No, no, dear Joseph, a 
woman cannot be happy when she is unloved. 
My heart is sick with solitude, brother. I love 
my husband and he does not return my love. If 
I am frivolous, it is because I am unhappy. Be- 
lieve me when I tell you that all would be well if 
the king would but love me." 

" Then, Antoinette, all shall be well," said a 
voice behind them ; and, starting with a cry of 
surprise and shame, the queen beheld the king. 

"I have heard all," said Louis, closing the door 
and advancing toward Joseph. With a bright, 
affectionate smile, he held but his hand, saying as 
he did, " Pardon me, my brother, if I am here 
without your consent, and let me have a share in 
this sacred and happy hour." 

" Brother I " repeated Joseph, sternly. " You 
say that you have overheard us. K so, you know 
that my sister is solitary and unhappy. Since you 
have no love for her, you are no brother to me ; 
for she, poor child, is the tie that unites us! 
Look at her, sire ; look at her sweet, innocent, 
tear-stricken face t What has she done that you 
should thrust her from your heart, and doom her 
to confront, alone, the sneers and hatred of your 
cruel relatives? She is pure, and her heart is 
without a stain. I tell you so— I, who in un- 
speakable anxiety have watched her through 
hired spies. Had I found her guilty I would have 
been the first to condemn her; but Antoinette 
is good, pure, virtuous, and she has but one de- 
fect — ^want of thought. It was your duty to guide 
her, for you received her from her motiier^s 
hands a child — a young, harmless, unsuspecting 
child. What has she ever done that you should 
refuse her your love ? " 

" Ask, rather, what have I done, that my rela- 
tives should have kept us so far asunder?" re- 
plied Louis, with emotion. "Ask those who 
have poisoned my ears with calumnies of my wife, 
why they should have sought to deny me the 
only compensation which life can offer to my 
royal station — the inestimable blessing of loving 
and being loved. But away with gloomy retro- 
spection I I shall say but one word more of the 
past Your miyesty has been watched, and your 
visit here discovered. I was told that you were 
seeking to identify the queen with her mother^s 
empire — using your influence to make her forget 
France, and plot dishonor to her husband^s crown. 
I resolved to prove the truth or falsehood of these 
accusations myself, I thank Heaven that I did 
so ; for from this hour I shall honor and regard 
you as a brother." 

" I shall reciprocate, sire, if you will promise 
to-be kind to my sister ? " 

The king looked at Marie Antoinette, who, 
seated on the sofa whence her brother had risen, 
was weeping bltteriy. Louis went toward her, 
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and, taking both her hands in his, pressed them 
passionately to his lips. " Antoinette," said he, 
tenderly, " you say that I do not love you. You 
have not then read my heart, which, filled to 
bursting with love for my beautiful wife, dared 
not ask for response, because I had been told that 
you — ^you — but no — I will not pain you with 
repetition of the calumny. Enough that I am 
blessed with your love, and may at last be per- 
mitted to pour out the torrent of mine ! Antoi- 
nette, will you be my wife f " 

He held open his arms, and looked— as lovers 
alone can look. The queen well knew the mean- 
ing of that glance, and, with a cry of joy, she 
rose and was pressed to his heart He held her 
for some moments there, and then, for the first 
time in their lives, the lips of husband and wife 
met in one long, burning kiss of love. 

** My beloved, my own,'' whispered Louis. ** Mine 
forever — ^nothing on earth shall part us now." 

Marie Antoinette was speechless with happi- 
ness. She leaned her head upon her husband's 
breast and wept for joy, while he fondly stroked 
and kissed her shining hair, and left the trace of 
a tear with every kiss. 

Presently he turned an imploring look upon the 
emperor, who stood by, contemplating the lovers 
with an ecstasy to which he had long been a 
stranger. 

** My brother," said Louis, "for I may call you 
so now — seven years ago, our hands were joined 
together by the priest ; but, the poUcy that would 
have wounded Austria through me, has kept us 
asunder. This is our wedding-day, this is the 
union of love with love. Be you the priest to 
bless the rites that make us one till death." 

The emperor came forward, and, solemnly laying 
his hands upon the heads of the king and queen, 
spoke in broken accents : 

" God bless you, beloved brother and sister — 
God give you grace to be true to each other 
through good and evil report Be gentle and in- 
dulgent one toward the other, that, from this day 
forward, your two hearts may become as one I 
Farewell ! I shall take with me to Austria the 
joyflil news of your happiness. Oh, how Maria 
Theresa will rejoice to know it, and how often 
will the thought of this day brighten my own 
desolate hearth at Vienna 1 Farewell ! " 



CHAPTER OXXI. 

DEATH OF THE ELEOTOB OF BAYABIA. 

A LARGS and brilliant assemblage^hronged the 
state apartments of the imperial palace at Vienna. 
The aristocracy not only of the capital, but of aU 
Austria, had gathered there to congratulate t^e 
emperor upon his safe return. 

It was the first of January, 1778, and as New 
Tear's day was the only festival which Joseph's 
new ordinance allowed, the court took occasion to 
celebrate it with all the pomp of embroidery, or- 
ders, stars, and blazing jewels. 

The empress had never thrown off her mourn- 
ing, so that her dark gray dress with its long train 
was in striking contrast with the rich, elegant cos- 
tumes, the flowers and diamonds of ^e other la- 



dies present Still, there was something in this 
tall, noble form which distinguished it above the 
rest, and spoke to all beholders of the sovereign 
will that resided there. Maria Theresa was still 
the mcyestic empress — ^but she was now an old 
woman. 

Time as well as disease had marred her beauty, 
and the cares, anxieties, and aflSictions of sixty 
years had written their inexorable record upon 
the tablet of her once fair brow. Not only these, 
but accident also had destroyed the last lingering 
traces of Maria Theresa's youthful comeliness. 
Returning from Presburg, she had been thrown 
from her carriage, and dashed with such force 
against the stones on the road^ that she had been 
taken up bloody, and, to all appearances, lifeless. 
Her face had suffered severely, and to her death 
she bore the deep-red scars which had been left 
by her wounds. Her figure, too, had lost its grace, 
and was now so corpulent that she moved Sowly 
and heavily through the rooms, where, in former 
years, she had stood by the side of her '* Fran- 
cis," the most beautiful woman of Jier own or of 
any European court 

Her magnificent eyes, however, had defied time, 
they were large, flashing, expressive as ever — as 
quick to interpret anger, enthusiasm, or tenderness 
as in the days of her youth. 

On the evening of which we speak, the empress 
was at the card-table. But those great, glowing 
eyes were roving from one side of the room to the 
other in restless anxiety. Sometimes, for a mo- 
ment, they rested upon the emperor who was 
standing near the table in conversation with some 
provincial nobleman. The cheerful and uncon- 
cerned demeanor of her son seemed to reassure 
the empress, who turned to her cards, and tried 
to become interested in the game. Not far off, 
the archduchesses, too, were at cards, and the 
hum of conversation subsided almost to a whisper, 
that the imperial party might not be disturbed. 
Gradually the empress became absorbed in her 
cards, so that she was unobservant of the en- 
trance of one of the emperor's lords in waiting, 
who whispered something in Joseph's ear, where* 
upon the latter left the room in haste. 

Not very long after the emperor returned pale 
and excited, and approached the card-tables. Ma- 
ria Theresa, at that moment, had just requested 
Count Dietrichstein to deal for her, and sbe was 
leaning back in her chair, awaiting the end of the 
deal. 

The emperor bent over and whispered something 
in her ear, when she started, and Uie cards, which 
she was just gathering, fell from her hands. With 
unusual agiUty she rose, and taking the emperor's 
arm, turned away without a word of apology, and 
left the room. 

The archduchesses had not yet perceived their 
mother's absence, when Count Dietrichstein, on 
the part of the emperor, came forward, and whis- 
pered a few words to each one of them. Precise- 
ly as their mother had done, the princesses rose, 
and without apology retired together. 

The company started, and whispered and won- 
dered what could have happened to discompose 
the imperial family ; but no one present was com- 
petent to solve the mystery. 

Meanwhile Maria Theresa had retired to her 
cabinet, where she met Prince Eaunitz, furred like 
a polar bear, by way of protection from the tem- 
perature of the palace, which was always many 
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degrees below zero, as indicated by the thermom- 
eter of his thin, bloodless reins. The minister 
was shaking with cold, although he had buried 
his face in a muff large enough to have been one 
of his own cubs. 

The empress returned his greeting with an agi- 
tated wave of her hand, and seated herself in an 
arm-chair at the large round table that always 
stood there. 

Exhausted by the unusual haste with which she 
had walked as well as by the excitement, which, 
in her old age, she was physically inadequate to 
bear, she leaned back to recover her breath. Op- 
po«te stood the emperor, who, with a wave of his 
hand, motioned to Kaonitz to enter also. 

Maria Theresa^s large eyes were fixed upon him 
at once. 

" Is it true,'' said she, '* that the Elector of Ba- 
varia is dead ? *' 

** Tcs, your majesty,*' said Kaunitz. ** Maximil- 
ian reigns no longer in Bavaria. Here are the 
dispatches from our ambassador at Munich.** 

He held them out, but the empress put them 
back, saying : 

'* I am not sufficiently composed to read them. 
Give them to my son, and have the goodness 
to communicate their contents to me verbally." 

The face of Kaunitz grew pale, as he turned 
with the dispatches to the emperor. The latter at 
once comptehended the prince's agitation, and 
smiled. 

<* I beg of your migesty," said he, " to excuse 
the prince, and to allow me to read to you the 
particulars of Maximilian's demise. His highness 
must be fatigued, and, doubtless, your majesty 
will allow him to retire within the embrasure of 
yonder window, until I have concluded the peru- 
sal of the dispatches." / 

Kaunitz brightened at once as the empress gave 
her consent, and he gladly withdrew to the win- 
dow which was far enough from the table to be 
out of reach of the emperor's voice. 

Joseph could not restrain another smile as he 
watched the tall, stiff form of the old prince, and 
saw how carefully he drew the window curtains 
around him, lest a word of what was going on 
should reach his ears. 

** Pardon me, your migesty," said Joseph, in a 
low voice, ** but you know what a horror Kaunitz 
has of death and the small-pox. As both these 
words form the subject of our disp.itche8, 1 was 
glad to relieve the prince from the necessity of 
repeating their contents." 

" That you should have remembered his weak- 
ness does honor to your heart, my son," replied 
Maria Theresa. ** In my agitation I had forgot- 
ten it. Maximilian, then, must have died of 
small-pox." 

" He did, yodr miyesty, like his sister, my un- 
happy wife." 

'' Strauge I " said Maria Theresa, thoughtfully. 
^* Josepha has often spoken to me of the pre- 
sentiment which her brother had that he would 
die of the small-pox." 

'* It proves to us that man cannot fly from his 
destiny. The elector foresaw that he would die 
of small-pox, and took every precaution to avert 
his fate. Nevertheless, it overtook him." 

The empress sighed and slowly shook her head. 
" Where did he take the infection ? " asked she. 

**From the daughter of the marshal of his 
household, who lived at the palace, and took the 



small-pox there. Every attempt was made to 
conceal the fact from the elector, and indeed he 
remained in total ignorance of it One day while 
he was playing bUUards, the marshal, who had 
just left his daughter's bedside, entered the room. 
The elector, shuddering, laid down his cue, and 
turning deathly pale, murmured these words : 
*Some one here has the small-pox. I feel it' 
He then fell insensible to the floor. He recovered 
his consciousness, but died a few days after- 
ward.* This is the substance of the dispatches. 
Shall I now read them f " 

" No, no, my son," said the empress, gloomily. 
" Enough that the son of my enemy is dead, and 
his house without an heir." 

"Yes, he is dead," replied Joseph, sternly. 
" The brother of my enemy— of that wife with 
whom for two years I lived the martyrdom of an 
abhorred union I He has gone to his sister, gone 
to his father, both our bitter, bitter foes. I hated 
Jo?epha for the humiliation I endured as the hus- 
band of such a repulsive woman ; but to-day I 
forgive her, for 'tis she who from the grave holds 
out to me the rich inheritance which is the fruit 
of our marriage." 

The empress raised her eyes with an expression 
of alarm. 

"What!" exclaimed she, "another robbery! 
Lies not the weight of one injustice upon my 
conscience, that you would seek to bunlen my 
soul with another 1 Think you that I have for- 
gotten Poland !— No ! The remembrance of our 
common crime will follow me to the bitter end, 
and it shall not be aggravated by repetition. I 
am empress of Austria, and while I Hve, Joseph, 
you must restrain your ambition within the 
bounds of justice and princely honor." 

The emperor bowed. "Your majesty must 
confess that I have never struggled against your 
imperial wilL I have bowed before it, sorely 
though it has humiliated me. But as there is no 
longer any question of death before us, allow me 
to recall Prince Kaunitz, that he may take part in 
our discussion." 

Maria Theresa' bowed in silcnoe, and the em- 
peror drew the minister from his retreat behind 
the curtaios. 

"Come, your highness," whispered Joseph. 
" Come and convince the empress that Bavaria 
must be ours. We are about to have a strug- 
gle." 

" But I shall come out victor," replied Kaunitz, 
as he rose and returned to the table. 

Maria Theresa surveyed them both with looks 
of disapprobation and appreheosion. "I see," 
said she, in a tremulous voice, "that you are 
two against one. I do not think it honorable 
in Kaunitz to uphold my son against his sover- 
eign. Tell me, prince, do you come hither to 
break your faith, and overthrow your empress ? " 

"There lives not man or woman in the 
world who can accuse Kaunitz of bad faith," 
replied the prince. " I swore years ago to ded- 
icate myself to Austria, and I shall keep my 
word until your majesty releases me." 

"I suppose that is one of your numerous 
threats to resign," said the empress, with irri- 
tation. ** If there is difference of opinion be- 
tween us, I must yield, or you will pot remain 
my minister. But be sure that to the last day 

• Wraxall, ** Memoirs of the CoorU of Berlin, Vleniuk 
eio," VOL L, p. 80a — , — , 
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of m J life I shall . retain my sorcreignty, nor 
share it with son or minister; and this conced- 
ed, we may confer together. Let the emperor 
sit by my side, and you, pxincc, be opposite to 
us, for I wish to look into your face that I may 
judge how far your tongue expresses the con- 
victions of your conscience. And now I desire 
the emperor to explain his words, and tell me 
how it is that the succession of Bayaria con- 
cerns the house of Hapsburg." 

** Frankly, then,*' cried Joseph, with some 
asperity, **I mean that our troops must be 
marched into Bavaria at once; for by the ex- 
tinction of the male line of Wittelsbach, the 
electorate is open to us as an imperial fief, 
and—" 

*' Austria, then, has pretensions to the elector- 
ate of Bavaria," interrupted Maria Theresa, with 
oonstnuned calmness. 

The emperor in his turn looked at his mother 
with astonishment **Has your msjesty, then, 
not read the documents which were drawn up for 
your inspection by the court historiographer f " 

'* I have seen them all," replied the empress, 
sadly ** I have read all the documents by which 
you have sought to prove that Austria has claims 
upon Lower Bavaria, because, in 1410, the Em- 
peror Sigismund enfeoffed his son-in-law, Albert 
of Austria, with this province. I have read fur- 
ther that in 1614 the Emperor Matthias gave to 
the archducal bouse the reversion of the Suabian 
estate of Mindelheim, which subsequently, in 
1706, when the Elector of Bavaiia fell under the 
ban of the empire, was actually daimed by the 
Emperor of Austria. I have also learned that the 
Upper Palatinate, with all its counties, by the ex- 
tinction of the Wittelsbach dynasty, becomes an 
open feoff, to which the Emperor of Austria 
thinks that he may assert his claims." 

^*And your majesty is not convinced of the 
validity of my claims ? " excliumed the emperor. 

Maria Theresa shook her head. *^ I cannot be- 
lieve that we are justified jn annexing to Austria 
an electorate which, not being ours by inditpuiabl4 
right of inheritance, may be the cause of involving 
us in a bloody war." 

** But which, nevertheless, is the finest province 
in all Germany," cried Joseph impatiently ; ^* and 
its acquisition the first step toward consolidation 
of all the German principalities into one great em- 
pire. When the Palatinate, Suabia, and Lower 
Bavaija are ours, the Danube will flow through 
Austrian territory alone ; the trade of the Levant 
becomes ours ; our ships cover the Black Sea, and 
finally Constantinople will be compelled to open 
its harbor to Austrian shipping and become a 
mart for the disposal of Austrian merchandise. 
Once possessed of Bavaria, South Germany, too, 
lies open to Austria, which like a magnet will 
draw toward one centre all its petty provinces 
and counties. After that, we approach Prussia, 
and ask whether she alone will stand apart from 
the great federation, or whether she has patriot- 
ism and magnanimity enough to merge her name 
and nationality in ours. Oh, your majesty, I im- 
plore you do not hesitate to pluck the golden fruit, 
for it is ours 1 Think, too, how anxiously the Ba- 
varians look to us for protection against the pre- 
tensions of Charles Theodore, the only heir of the 
deceased elector. The people of Bavaria well 
know what is to be their fate if they fall into the 
hands of the elector palatine. Surrounded by 



mistresses with swarms of natural children, his 
sole object in life will be to plunder his subjects 
that he may enrich a progeny to whom he can 
leave neither name nor crown. Oh, your roiyesty, 
be generous, and rescue the Bavarians from a war 
of succession; for the elector palatine has no 
heir, and his death will be the signal for new 
strife." 

" Nay, it seems to me that the Duke of Zwei- 
briicken * is the natural heir of Charles Theodore, 
and X suppose be will be found as willing to pos- 
sess his inheritance as you or I, or any other 
pretender," replied Maria Theresa. ^* But if, as 
you say, the Bavarians are sighing to become 
Austrian subjects, it seems to roe that they* 
might have character enough to ^vc us some 
indication of their predilections ; for 1 declare to 
you both that I will not imitate the treachery of 
Frederick. I will not bring up mouldy documents 
from our imperial archives to prove that I have 
a right to lands which for hundreds of years have 
been the property of another race ; nor will I, for 
mad ambition's sake, spill one drop of honest 
Austrian blood." 

** And so will Austria lose her birthright," re- 
turned Joseph angrily. "And so shall I be doomed 
to idle insignificance, while history ignores the 
only man who really loves Germany, and who has 
spirit to defy the malice of his contemporaries, 
and in the face of their disapproval, to do thai 
which is best for Germany^s welfare. Is it pos- 
sible that your migesty will put upon me this 
new humiliation ? Do you really bid me renounce 
the brightest dream of my life ? " 

" My dear son," said the empress, " I cannot 
view this undertaking with your eyes ; I am old 
and timid, and I shudder with apprehension of 
the demon that follows in the wake of ambition. 
I would not descend to my grave amid the wails 
and curses of my people — ^I would not bo depicted 
in history as an ambitious and unscrupulous sov* 
ereign. Let me go to my Franz blessed by the 
tears and regrets of my subjects— let me appear 
before posterity as an upright and peace4oving 
empress. But I have said that I am old — ^so old 
that I mistrust my own judgment. It may be 
that I mistake pusUlanimity for disinterestedness. 
Speak, Kaunitz — so far you have been silent. 
What says your conscience to this claim ? Is it 
consistent with justice and honor? " 

** Tour majesty knows that I will speak my 
honest convictions even though they might be un- 
acceptable to the ear of my sovereign," replied 
EAunitz. 

"I understand," said the empress, disconso- 
lately. "You are of one mind with the em- 
peror." 

" Yes," replied Kaunitz, "I am. It is the duty 
of Austria to assert her right to an inheritance 
which her ancestors foresaw, hundreds of years 
ago, would be indispensable to her future stabil- 
ity. Not only your majesty^s forefathers, but the 
force of circumstances signify to us that the ac- 
quisition is natural and easy. It would be a great 
political error to overlook it ; and believe me that 
in no science is an error so fatal to him who com- 
mits it as in the sdenoe of government Bavaria 
is necessary to Austria, and your majesty may be- 
come its ruler without so much as one stroke of 
the sword." 

« CoUed la English histoiy, Duke of Deax-ponta.— Tkaot. 
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" Without a stroke of the sword ! " exckimed 
Theresa, impetnooslj. "^ Does your high- 
ness suppose that such a stupendous acquisition 
as that, is not to provoke the opposition of our 
enemies ? '* 

" Who is to oppose us ? " asked Esunitz. " Not 
France, certainly ; she is too closely our relative 
and ally." 

** I do not rely much upon the friendship of 
France," interrupted the empress. "Marie An- 
toinette is mistress of the king^s affections ; but 
his ministers guide his policy, and they would 
gladly see our friendly relations ruptured.*' 

'^ But France is not in a con(&tion to oppose 
us," continued Eaunitz. " Her finances are dis- 
ordered, and at this very moment she is equipping 
an army to aid the American rebellion. We have 
nothing to fear from Russia, provided we overlook 
her doings in Turkey, and look away while she ab- 
sorbs the little that remains of Poland. England 
is too far away to be interested in the matter, and 
F^erick knows by dear>bought experience that 
her alliance, in case of war, is perfectly worthless. 
Besides, George has quite enough on his hands 
with his troubles in North America. Who, then, is 
to prevent us from marching to Bavaria and taking 
peaceable possession 4)f our lawful Inheritance ? " 

" Who ? " exdumed the empress. " Our great- 
est and bitterest enemy — ^the wicked and unprin- 
cipled parvenu who has cost me so many tears, 
my people so many lives, and who has robbed me 
of one of the fairest jewels in my imperial crown." 

Elaunitz shrugged his shoulders. " Your majesty 
is very magnanimous to speak of the Margrave of 
Brandenburg as a dangerous foe." 

" And if he were a dangerous foe," cried Joseph 
vehemently, " so much the more glory to me if I 
vanquish him in battle and pluck the laurels from 
his head I " 

Eaunitz looked at the emperor and slightly 
raised his finger by way of warning. " The King 
of Prussia," siud he, " is no longer the hero that 
he was in years gone by ; he dare not risk his 
fame by giving battle to the emperor. He rests 
upon his laurSs, plays on the flute, writes bad 
verses, aj^d listens to the adulation of his fawning 
philosophical friends. Then why should he molest 
us in Bavaria? We have documents to prove 
that the heritage is ours, and if we recognize his 
right to Bayreuth and Anspach, he will admit ours 
to whatever we choose to claim." 

Maria Theresa was unconvinced. ** You make 
light of Frederick, prince ; but he is as dangerous 
as ever, and after all I think it much safer to fear 
our enemies than to despise them." 

*' Frederick of Prussia is a hero, a philosopher, 
and a legislator," cried Joseph. " Let me ^ve 
him battle, your miy'esty, that I may win honor 
by vanquishing the victor." 

** Never will I give my consent to such measures, 
unless we are forced to adopt them in defence of 
right." 

'*Our right here is indisputable," interposed 
Eaunitz. " Copies of our documents have already 
been drcolated throughout Germany ; and I have 
received from Herr von Ritter, the commissioner 
of Charles Theodore, the assurance that the latter 
is ready to resign his pretensions in consideraUon 
of the advantages we offer." 

"What are these advantages?" asked Maria 
Theresa. 
"We offer him our provinces in the Ncthcr- 
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lands, and the privilege of establishing a kingdom 
in Burgundy," replied Joseph. ^* We also bestow 
upon his multitudinous children titles, orders, and 
a million of florins." 

" And shame all virtue and decency I " cried the 
empress, coloring violently. 

" The elector loves his progeny, and cares little 
or nothing for Bavaria," continued Joseph. " We 
shall win him over, and Bavaria will certainly be 
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ours. 

" Without the shedding of one drop of blood," 
added Eaunitz, drawing from his coatrpocket a 
paper which he unfolded and laid upon the table. 

" Here is a map of Bavaria, your majesty," said 
Eaunitz, " and here is that portion of the elector- 
ate which we claim, through its cession to Albert 
of Austria by the Emperor Sigismund." 

" We must take possession of it at once," cried 
Joseph ; " at once, before any other claimant has 
time to interpose." 

The empress heaved a sigh. " Yes," said she, 
as if communing with herself, " it all looks smooth 
and fair on paper. It is very easy to draw boun- 
dary lines with your finger, prince. You have 
traced out mountains and rivers, but you have not 
won the hearts of the Bavarians ; and without 
their hearts it is worse than useless to occupy their 
country." 

" We shall win their hearts by kindness," ex- 
claimed the emperor. " True, we take their in- 
significant fatherland, but we give them instead, 
the rich inheritance of our own nationality ; and 
future history will record it to their honor that 
theirs was the inlUatory step which subsequently 
made one nation of all the little nationalities of 
Germany." ^ 

The empress answered with another sigh, nnd 
looked absently at the outspread map, across 
which Eaunitz was drawing his finger in another 
direction. 

" Here," «ud he, " are the estates which the 
extinct house held in fief from the German em* 
peror." 

" And which I, as Emperor of Germany, have 
a right to reannex to my empire," cried Joseph. 

"And here, finally," pursued Eaunitz, still 
tracing with hia finger, " here is the lordship of 
Mind^eun, of which the reversion was not only 
ceded to Austria by the Emperor Matthias, but 
actually fell to us 'and was relinquished to the 
Elector of Bavaria by the too great magnanimity 
of an Austrian sovereign. Surely, your majesty 
is not willing to abandon your inheritance to the 
first comer?" 

Maria Theresa's head was bent so low that it 
rested upon the map whereon her minister had 
been drawing lines of such significance to Austria. 
Close by, st^)d the emperor in breathless anxiety ; 
while opposite sat Eaunitz, impassible as ever. 

Again a deep sigh betokened the anguish that 
was rending the honest heart of the empress ; and 
she raised her head. 

" Alas for me and my declining energies ! " said 
she, bitterly. " Two against one, and that one a 
woman advanced in years I I am not convinced, 
but my spirit is unequal to strife. Should we ful, 
we will be made to feel the odium of our proceed- 
ings; should we triumph, I suppose that the 
justice of our pretensions will never be questioned. 
Perhaps, as the world has never blamed Frederick 
for the robbery cdT Silesia, it may forgive us the 
acquisition of Bavaria. In the name of God, 
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then, do both of you what you deem it right to 
do ; but in mercy, take nothing that is not ours. 
We shall be involved in war ; I feel it, and I would 
80 gladly have ended my life in the calm, moon- 
like radiance of gentle peace." * 

" Tour majesty shall end your life in peace and 
prosperity ; but far in the future be the day of 
your departure 1 " cried Joseph, kissing the hand 
of the empress. " May you liye to see Austria 
expand into a great empire, and Oermany rescued 
from the misrule of its legions of feeble princes I 
The first impulse has been given to-day. Bavaria 
is rescued from its miserable fate, and becomes an 
integral portion of one of the most powerful na- 
tions in Europe." 

** May God be merciful, and bless the union I " 
sighed the empress. ^* I shall be wretched until I 
know how it is to terminate, and day and night I 
shall pray to the Lord that He preserve my peo- 
ple from the horrors of war." 

** Meanwhile Kaunitz and I will seek a blessing 
on our enterprise by taking earthly precautions 
to secure its success. Tou, prince, will use the 
quill of diplomacy, and I shall nuike ready to defend 
my right with a hundred thousand trusty Aus- 
trians to back me. To-night I march a portion of 
my men into Lower Bavaria." 

'* Oh," murmured the unhappy empress, "there 
will be war and bloodshed I " 

" Before your majesty marches to Bavaria," said 
Kaunitz, inclining his head, *' her majesty, the em- 
press, must sign the edict which shall apprise her 
subjects and the world of the step we meditate. I 
have drawn it up, and it awaits her majesty's ap- 
probation and signature." 

The prince then drew from his muff a paper, 
wluch he f^resented to the empress. Maria Theresa 
perused it with sorrowful eyes. 

'* It is nothing but a rintmS of our just claims 
to Bavaria," said Joseph, hastily. 

^ It is very easy to prove the justice of a tiling 
on paper," replied Maria Theresa ; " may God grant 
that it prove to be so in deed as well as in word. 
I will do your bidding, and sign your edict, but 
upon your head be all the blood that follows my 
act!" 

She wrote her name, and Joseph, in an out- 
burst of triumph, shouted, ** Bavaria is ours ! " 



CHAPTER OXXn. 

▲ PAOB FBOM niBTOKY. 

Haua Trsrisa.'8 worst apprehensions were 
realized, imd the marcliing of the Austrian troops 
into Bavaria was the signid for war. While all the 
petty sovereigns of Germany clamored over the 
usurpation of Austria, pamphet upon pamphlet 
issued from the hands of Austrian jurists to jus- 
tify the act. These were replied to by the ad- 
vocates of every other German state, who proved 
conclusively that Austria was rapacious and un- 
scrupulouB, and bad not a shadow of right to the 
Bavarian succession. A terrible paper war en- 
sued, during which three hundred books were 
launched by the belligerents at each other's 

* The empresB's own sentiments. WrazaU, i., p^ 811. 



heads.* This strife was productive of one good 
result ; it wanned up the frozen patriotism of all 
the German races. Bavarians, Hessians, Wurtcm- 
bergers, and Hanoverians, forgot their bickerines 
to join the outcry agunst Austria ; and the Chnrcn, 
to which Joseph was such an implacable enemy, 
encouraged them in their resistance to the ** in- 
novator," as he was called by his enemies. 

Of all the malcontents, tiie noisest were the 
Bavarians. The elector palatine, whose advent 
all had dreaded, was greeted upon his entrance 
into Munich with glowing enthusiasm; and the 
people forgot his extravagance and profligacy to 
remember that upon him devolved the preserva- 
tion of their independence as a nation. 

But Charles Theodore was very Uttie edified 
by the sentiments which were attributed tohunby 
the Bavarians. He longed for nothing better 
than to relieve himself of Bavaria and the weight 
of Austrian displeasure, to return to the palati- 
nate, and come into possession of the flesh-pot^ 
that awaited his children in the form of tities, or- 
ders, and florins. He lent a willing ear to Joseph^s 
propositions, and a few days after his triumphant 
entrance into Munich, he signed a contract re- 
linquishing in favor of Austria two-thirds of his 
Bavarian inheritances Maria Theresa, in the joy of 
her heart, bestowed upon him the order of the 
Golden Fleece, and on January 8, 1 778, entered 
into possession of her newly acquired territory. 

Meanwhile, in Bavaria, arose a voice which, 
with the fire of genuine patriotism, protested 
against the cowardly compliance of the elector 
palatine. It was that of the Duchess Clemens, of 
Bavaria. She hastened to give information of his 
pusillanimity to the next heir, the Duke of Zwei- 
briicken, and dispatched a courier to Berlin ask- 
ing succor and protection from the crown of 
Prussia. 

The energy of this Bavarian patriot decided tho 
fate of the Austrian claim. The Duke of Zwei- 
briicken protested against the cession of the 
smallest portion of his future inheritance, and de- 
clared that ho would never relinquish it to any 
power on earth. Frederick pronounced himself 
ready to sustain the duke, and threatened a decla- 
ration of war unless the Austrian troops were re- 
moved. In vain Maria Theresa sought to indem- 
nify the duke by offers of orders, florins, and 
titles, which had been so successful with Charles 
Theodore — ^m vain she offered to make him King 
of Burgundy — ^he remained incorruptible. He 
coveted nothing she could bestow, but was firm in 
his purpose to preserve the integrity of Bavaria, 
and called loudly for Frederick to come to the 
rescue. 

Frederick responded : " He was ready to defend 
the rights of the elector palatine against the un- 
just pretensions of the court of Vienna,"! and 
removed his troops from Upper Silesia to the con- 
fines of Bohemia and Saxony. This was the signal 
for the advance of the Austrian army ; and despite 
her repugnance to the act, Maria Theresa was 
compelled to suffer it. She was also forced to al- 
low Joseph to take command in person. This 
time her representations and entreaties had been 
vain; Joseph was thirsting for military glory, and 
he bounded like a war-horse to the truropeVs call. 
The empress felt that her hands were now power- 

* 8cb1oster*s Ulstory of the Eighteenth Centary, vol. 
iv.. p. 86a. 
t Dobm^i Memoln, vol. L, pi 7. 
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leu to reetrain him, and she was so much the 
feebler, that Kaunitz openl? espoused the side of 
the ambitious emperor. 

With convulsire weeping Haria Theresa saw her 
son assume his command, and when Joseph bade 
her farewell, she sank insensible from his arms to | 
the floor. 



CHAPTER CXXin. 

TBK EMPEBOB AB OOMMANOBB-IN-OHIEF. 

The Emperor Joseph was padng the floor of 
his cabinet. Sometimes be paused before a win- 
dow, and ^ith absent looks surveyed the plain 
where his troops were encamped, and their stacked 
arms glistened to the sun ; then he returned to the 
table where Field-Marshal Lacy was deep in plims 
and charts, 

Occasionally the silence was broken by the blast 
of a trumpet or the shouts of the soldiery who 
were arriving at headquarters. 

" Lacy," said the emperor, after a long, dreary 
pause, ** put by your charts, and give me a word 
of consolation." 

The field-marshal laid aside his papers and rose 
from the table. " Tour majesty had ordered me 
to specify upon the chart Uie exact spot which 
Frederick occupies by Welsdorf^ and Prince Henry 
by Nienberg." 

"I know, I know," answered Joseph impa- 
tiently. ** But what avails their encampment to- 
day, when to-morrow they are sure to advance ? ** 

** Your majesty thinks that he will make an at- 
tack?" 

" I am sure of it." 

" And J doubt it It is my opinion that he will 
avoid a collision." 

" Why then should he have commenced hostili- 
ties ? " cried Joseph angrily. " Have you forgot- 
ten that although the elector palatine is ready to 
renounce Bavaria, Frederick opposes our claims in 
the name of Germany and of the next heir ? " 

^* No, sire ; but Frederick has spies in Vienna, 
who have taken care to inform him that Maria 
Theresa is disinclined to war. He has, therefore, 
declared against us, because he hopes that the 
blast of his coming will suffice to scatter the ar- 
mies of Austria to the winds." 

** The time has gone by when the terror of his 
name could appall us," cried Joseph, proudly throw- 
ing back his head. " I hope to convince hira ere 
long that I am more than willing to confront him 
in battle. Oh, bow weary is the inactivity to 
which my mother's womanish fears condemn met 
Why did I heed her tears, and promise that I 
would not make the attack t Now I must wait, 
nor dare to strike a blow, while my whole soul 
yearns for the fight, and I long either to lead my 
troops to victory or perish on the field of battle.** 

** And yet, sire, it is fortunate that you have 
been forced to inactivity. To us time is every 
thing, for Frederick's army outnumbers ours. He 
has seventy thousand men with him near the Elbe, 
and fifty thousand under Prince Henry near Nien- 
berg." 

** Yes, but I shall oppose his hundred and twenty 
thousand men with twice their number," cried Jo- 
seph impatiently. . 



*' Provided we have time to assemble our men. 
But we must have several days to accomplish this. 
At the end of a week our army will be complete 
in numbers, and we can then await the enemy be- 
hind our intrenchments, and the natural defences 
afforded us by the steep banks of the Elbe." 

" Await — ^nothing but await," said Joseph scorn* 
fuUy. ^'Forever condemned to delay." 

" In war, delay is often the best strategy, sire. 
The great Maurice, of Saxony, has said that fight- 
ing is an expedient by which incompetent com- 
manders are accustomed to draw themselves out 
of difficult positions. When they are perplexed 
as to their next move, they are apt to stumble into 
a battle. I coincide with the great captain, al- 
though I well know that I shall mcnr your majes- 
ty's displeasure thereby. Our policy is to remain 
upon the defensive, and await an attack. Freder- 
ick has been accustomed to win his laurels by bold 
and rapid moves, but we have now for us an ally 
who will do better service in the field against him 
than our expertest generalship." 

'* Who is that ? " asked Joseph, who was listen- 
ing in no amiable mood to Lacy's dissertation on 
strategy. 

" It is old age, sire, which hourly reminds Fred- 
erick that his hand is too feeble to wield a sword 
or pluck new laurels. Frederick accompanied his 
army in a close carriage ; and yesterday, as he at- 
tempted to mount his horse, he was so weak that 
he had to be helped into the saddle; in conse- 
quence of which he reviewed his troops in an ill- 
humor, cursed the war, and wished Austria to the 
devil" 

** And this is the end of a great military chief- 
tain," said Joseph sadly ; *^ the close of a magnifi- 
cent career ! May God preserve me from such a 
fate 1 Sooner would I pass from exuberant life to 
sudden death, than drag my effete manhood 
through years of weariness to gradual and igno- 
minious extinction! 

** But," continued the emperor, after a pause, 
" th6se are idle musings. Lacy. Your picture of 
the great Frederick has made me melancholy ; I 
cannot but hope that it is overdrawn. It cannot 
be that such a warrior has grown vacillating ; he 
will surely awake, and then the old lion will shake 
his mane, and his roar — " 

At this moment a horseman at full speed was 
seen coming toward the house. He stopped im- 
mediately before the window. A littie behind 
came another, and both dismounting, spoke sev- 
eral words to the soldiery around, which evidently 
produced a sensation. 

«Lacy," said Joseph, "something has hap- 
pened ; and from the countenanced of the men, I 
fear that these messengers have brought evil ti- 
dings. Let us go out and see what has occurred." 

As the emperor was about to lay his hand upon 
the door, it opened, and one of his adjutants ap- 
peared. 

'* Sire," said he, almost breathless, *' a courier 
has arrived from the borders of Bohemia, and he 
brings startling mtelligence." 

" Tell us at once what It is," said the emperor. 

'* The King of Prussia has left the county of 
Glatz and has marched mto Bohemia." 

The emperor's face brightened instantaneously. 
" That is glorious news I '* cried he. 

" Glorious news,.sir6? " exclaimed the astound- 
ed acljutant. " The courier who brings the Intel- 
ligenoe has no words strong enoo^ to depict the 
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terror of the inhabitants. They were gathering 
their effects and flying to the interior, while the 
Prussian troops occupied the villages without op- 
position." 

"The count is correct," said Lacy, who just 
then reentered the room. " I have spoken with 
the man who brought the tidings. He is the 
mayor of his village, and he fled as the staff of 
the king entered the place." 

" I must speak with him myself," cried Joseph 
quickly ; and the adjutant opening the door, the 
lollagcr was introduced into the room. 

" Did you see the King of Prussia? " asked the 
emperor. 

" Yes, sire, I saw him," replied the man, gloom- 
ily. ** I hefliTd him order his men to forage thdr 
horses from our bams, and to strip our gardens 
of their fruit and vegetables. I heard him give 
orders to spare nothing ; for, said he, * the peo- 
ple must be made to feel that the enemy is in 
their midst.' " • 

"I shall remember the king's words," said 
Joseph, while his eyes flashed with anger. . " How 
did he look?" 

" Like the devil in the likeness of an old man," 
said the peasant ** His voice is as soft as that 
of a bridegroom ; but his words are the words of 
a hangman, and his eyes dart fire like those of an 
evil spirit. Even his own men have nothing good 
to say of him. His generals call him a selfish old 
man, who wants to do every thing, and knows 
notUng. He has not even appointed a general 
staff, and has no one to attend to the wants of his 
army." f 

" Further, further ! " cried Joseph, as the man 
paused. 

" I have nothing fhrther to tell, sire. As the 
king and his people left my house, it was growing 
dark, so t slipped out. The curates were in the 
churches with the women and children, and we 
men ran to the next village, where the people gave 
us horses ; and I have come to entreat the em- 
peror not to let the Khig of Prussia take us, as he 
did ^esia." 

" I ^ve you my word that you shall not be 
given over to Prussia. Remain true to your 
country, and oppose the enemy whenever and 
wherever you can. Go back to your village, greet 
your friends for me, and promise them my pro- 
tection. Count, be so good as to see that these 
men get some refreshment before they start." 

The adjutant bowed, and, followed by the vilhir 
ger, left the room. 

" Lacy," cried the emperor, " the time for de- 
liberation has gone by. The hour for decision 
has struck, and I am free to give battle. It is 
Frederick who has thrown down the glove, and I 
too, shall emerge from obscurity, and prove to 
the world that others besides the King of Prussia 
are worthy to lead their men to victory. It 
would be dishonorable to refuse the challenge he 
has sent through his invasion of Bohemia. Let 
orders be given to march to Jaromirs. We shall 
await the enemy there ; and there at last I shall 
measure swords with the greatest captdn of the 
age!" 



^ Frederick^ owa words. Dohm^s Memoirs, voL L, 
p^lSO. 
t HlctorleaL See Dohm, voL 1, ^ US. 



CHAPTER GXXIV. 

SECBET KEOOTIATIOKS FOB PEACE. 

After the departure of the emperor for the seat 
of war, the court of Vienna became supremely 
dull All the state apartments were closed, the 
gentlemen and ladles in waiting went about si- 
lent as ghosts, the archduchesses were pale and 
sad, and the empress, disconsolate, spent all het 
days in the solitude of her own apartments. 

Not only at court, but in the city were all 
sounds of joy hushed into speechless anxiety. 
Above all, sinqe it had become known that Fred- 
erick had invaded Bohemia, the Viennese were in 
a state of painful excitement, convinced as they 
were that the warlike king would never stop hu 
marches until they brought him to the gates of 
Vienna. 

Finally the panic reached the palace. The rich 
were conveying their treasures to places of securi- 
ty, and the archduchesses and ladies of honor were 
importuning tilie empress to leave Vienna, and re- 
move the court to Presburg.* 

Haria Theresa turned a deaf ear to these en- 
treaties. Her eyes, which had grown dull through 
weeping, flashed with defiant courage as she re- 
plied : " I remain here in Vienna, and if the King of 
Prussia lays siege to my capital, I shall die like 
an empress in imperial panoply. I have never 
known what it was to fear for my life, and if now 
my heart throbs with uneasiness, it is for my peo- 
' pie, it is not for myself. I mourn for my subjects, 
should Heaven, in its wrath, permit Frederick to 
prevail. For this it is that my life is spent in 
seclusion and prayer. Gome, my daughters, come, 
ladies all, let us betake ourselves to the house of 
God." 

And leaning upon the arms of the Archduch- 
esses Elizabeth and Christma, the empress pro- 
ceeded to the chapel. Behind them, with down- 
cast eyes and reluctant steps, came the ladies of 
the court, all of one mind as to the weariness of 
too much godliness and too much praying. 

"When will the empress's private chapel be 
completed ? " whispered one of the ladies to an- 
other. " When will this daily martyrdom cease ? 
Is it not too bad to be forced to church five times 
a day?" 

"You may thank fortune for your headache 
yesterday. It was my turn to accompany the em- 
press to the chapel, and we stayed so long that 
the Archduchess Elizabeth told me that toward 
the end her senses began to fail her, and she was 
scarcely able to utter the responses. How is the 
Archduchess Mariana to^iay ? " 

" Her highness," whispered the first lady, "is 
too sensible to recover in a hurry. The wound in 
her cheek has reopened, and she really suffers a 
great deal at present But she bears her pain 
with great fortitude. Yesterday the English am- 
bassador was paying her a visit of condolence, and 
as he was expressing his sympathy, the arch- 
duchess interrupted him with a laugh. * Believe 
me,' said she, * for a princess of forty, who is an 
old maid, even a hole in her own cheek is a god- 
send. Nothing that varies the dull uniformity of 
my life comes amiss.' " f 



• Bohm^i Memoirs, voL L, p. 187. 

t The archducfaeee^a own wonJi. See "Ooarteof Earop« 
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Both ladies tittered, but perceiving that the 
empress was turning her head, they resumed their 
sanctimonious faces, and folded their hands. 

" Was it you, ladies,*' said Maria Theresa, with 
severity, ** who were interrupting our solenm si- 
lence by frivolous whisperings ? " 

" Yes, your majesty," replied the first lady of 
honor. '* We were preparing ourselves for prayer 
by edifying conversation." 

The empress smiled kindly upon the speaker. 
" I know that you arc inclined to religion," said 
she, " and I am glad that you have had so good 
an influence over the Countess Julia, for she is 
not wont to be too zealous at prayer. I will re- 
member you both for your piety, dear children, 
and will see that you are both well married. There 
is the young Baron of Palmoden and Count — " 

But the empress, who, in her darling schemes of 
marriage, had forgotten for a moment whither 
they were going, suddenly crossed herself^ say- 
ing, ** Forgive me, ladies; let us hasten our 
steps." 

On this day the empress remiuned for three 
hours in the chapel, and while her attendants, 
worn out by ermtUf were some sleeping, or others 
whispering to keep themselves awake, Maria 
Theresa, before the altar, was on her knees, pray- 
ing with all the fervor of her honest and believing 
soul. As she prayed, she heaved many a sigh, 
and many a tear fell unheeded from her eyes upon 
her tightly-clasped hands. 

Certainly her praycy proved consolatory, for 
when they were endeafshe rose from her knees, 
calm and resolved. As she reached the door of 
her own room, she turned to her favorite daughter. 

** Is your heart still disconsolate, Christina ? " 
said she, with a look of supreme tenderness. 

*' How can it be otherwise, my mother f " said 
Christina, sobbing. *' Has not my cruel and ava- 
ricious brother forced my husband into this 
wicked war? Oh, dearest mother, if you would but 
speak the word, Albert might be relieved from 
the disgraceful contingency of appearing in arms 
against his native land I He has no alternative — 
he must either become a traitor to his own country, 
or perjure himself by deserting his colors. Oh, your 
majesty, have mercy upon your subjects, and 
force tiie rapacious emperor to forego his ui^just 
claims, and obey your imperial commands I " 

'* Dry your tears, my daughter," replied the 
empress, kissing her tenderly ; " I have prayed so 
fervently for wisdom in this matter, that I feel as 
if my prayers had been answered. What He has 
oonmianded I will do, and may His grace strength- 
en and guide me ! Hope for the best, my child, 
and do not speak so unkindly of your brother. He 
is not as cruel as you represent him; he has 
always been a dear, obedient son, and I trust, I 
may find him so to the end. Go, now, Christina, 
and remember that God directs all things." 

The empress dismissed her daughters, and en- 
tered her room, passing rapidly to the place 
where hung the portrait of the ^peror Fnmcis. 
For a long, long while she looked at it without 
any thing but a vague yearning to be united to 
her ador^ husband. Finally, as was her custom, 
she began to speak to it 

** Franz, I have prayed from my soul for light. It 
seems to me that God has spoken, but, ob, my 

%t the Glo8« of the Last Century,** by Henry Swinbame, 
YoL L, p. 843. 



darling, if what I am about to do is unwise, 
whisper me one word of warning, and I shall be 
passive. Sometimes I think that you visit me, be- 
loved, and whisper words of angelic sweetness in 
my ear. Speak now, my Franz, speak if I am 
wrong — I will obey your voice." 

She clasped her hands, and looked imploringly 
at the picture. Finally she sigh^ *' Tour dear 
face still smiles upon me," murmured she, *' and 
I must believe that I have decided for the best I 
will act" 

So saying, she rang her bell, and a page an- 
swered the summons. 

" Send hither my private secretary, and let a 
carriage be dispatched for Baron Thugut I wish 
to see him immediately." 

A few moments afterward, Koch made his ap- 
pearance, and in half an hour after a page an- 
nounced Baron Thugut 

*' Baron," said the empress, *^ I wish to put a 
serious question to you. Remember that God 
hears you, and answer me without reservation." 

" Tour miyesty has forgotten," replied Thugut, 
" that I have be^ so long in the kingdom of un- 
belief that I am an unbeliever myself. I do not 
know whether God hears me or not; but as I 
know that your majesty exacts of me to be can- 
did, I shall obey your commands." 

'* Then, tell me what is your opinion of the war 
of the Bavarian succession. Do you think it an 
equitable one ? " 

The baron's small black eyes turned from the 
empress to the secretary. Maria Theresa under- 
stood the glance. 

** Speak without reserve ; Baron Koch is loyal,, 
.and knows all my secrets. Do you think, then, 
that our claims to Bavaria are just f " 

*' Just, your mi\jesty ? " repeated Thugut, in his 
sharp, cutting tones. ** Their success or their 
failure must decide that question. He who wins 
will have proved his right If we succeed in hold- 
ing Bavaria, Germany will uphold us — for Germa- 
ny never raises her voice acainst a faii aeeamplu 
Should Frederick unhappily defeat us, not only 
Germany, but all Europe will cry out against the 
greed and ii\justice of ambitious Austria." 

*' I do not wish to expose myself to this contin- 
gency," replied the empress. ** I must have peace 
with God, the world, and my conscience, and you 
must come to my assistance, Thugut" 

An ironical smile played over Thugut's face. 
" With God and your mi^esty's conscience, I would 
be a poor mediator," said he, *^ but toward the 
world I am ready to serve your migesty in any 
shape or form." 

" Then you shall mediate between myself and 
Frederick." 

" Between your miy'esty and the King of Prus- 
sia I " said Thugut, astonished. 

The empress nodded her head, and, just then, 
the door opened, admitting s page who handed 
two letters on a golden plate. 

'* The answer of Prince Gallitzin," said he, bow- 
ing and retiring. 

Maria Theresa opened the letters, which were 
unsealed, saying : 

" Now we have every thing requisite. Here is 
a passport for you as private secretary to the Rus- 
sian ambassador; and here is a letter which you 
are to bear from Gallitzin to the king. This is the 
pretext of your visit to Frederick." 

*< And the real motive u 
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** Tou will find it in the letter which I shall in- 
trust to yon for him. Read mj letter aloud, 
Koch." 

The secretary read as follows : 

" From the recall of Baron von Reidsel and the 
marching of your majesty's troops into Bohemia, 
I perceive with profoundest sorrow that we are 
on the eve of another war. My age, and sincere 
love of peace, are known to all the world, and I 
can give no greater proof of this Icve than I do 
by writing to your majesty. My maternal heart, 
too, is sorely grieved with the thought that I have 
two sons and a beloved son-in-law in the army. I 
have taken this step without the knowledge of the 
emperor, and whatever its result, I exact that it 
shall remain a secret between us. It is my de- 
sire to resume the negotiations which were broken 
off by my son. Baron Thugut, who will deliver 
this into your majesty's hands, has received my 
instructions, and is empowered to treat with you. 
I trust that your majesty may deem it consistent 
with our common <Ugnity to meet my wishes in 
this matter, and hope that you also correspond to 
the earnest desire which I cherish for a continua- 
tion of friendly relations with your majesty. With 
this hope I remain, 

" Your majesty's affectionate sister and cousin, 

" Mabia Theresa." • 

"Tour majesty wishes me to bring about a 
peace. But what sort of peace ? " asked Thugut. 
**A conditional one, or peace at any price ? " 

Maria Theresa's eyes flashed fire. 

"Is Austria BO weak that she should crave 
peace at any price ? " cried she, proudly. 

" No, indeed, your migesty. She seems, on the 
contrary, so powerful that she undertakes war at 
any price. But Bavaria is well worth a war with 
Prussia. Allow me one more question. What is 
the emperor to do with his army, while we nes;o- 
tUte?" 

" They must await the result I have written to 
Leopold to use all his influence to reconcile Jo- 
seph, for he will be indignant when he hears what 
I have done. But until it becomes evident that 
we cannot treat with Frederick, the emperor and 
his generals must remain passive. Should I fail, 
my son may then give battle, while his mother in- 
tercedes for him. If the medicine of diplomacy 
fails this time, we shall have to resort to the Imife 
to heal our political wounds." 

" Your majesty is right," sud Thugut, with a 
heartless laugh. " When medicine fails we use 
the cold steiel ; and if that is not enough, fire is 
the last resort What are your majesty's condi- 
tions with Prussia, medicine, iron, or fire ? " + 

" Balsam, I trust," replied the empress. " Koch 
has drawn out my propositions. And now go, 
and make your preparations to depart, for I long 
for peace with the whole world." 



* Thla letter was written In the French language, and Is 
to be found In Oross-Hoffinger's " Life and Histoiy of the 
ReteD of Joseph U.," voL Iv., p. 89. 

t Thognt^ own application of the oId-&8hioned method 
of eure. 8ee Honnayer's " Contrlbntions to the History 
of my Fatherland.'' 



CHAPTER OXXy. 

FBATBBNAL DI800BD. 

YsRr different were the preparations making 
by the empress's warlike son. In company with 
Lacy and his staff, he had reviewed hia troops for 
the last time, and had ridden from one end of their 
encampment to the other, that he might penson- 
ally inspect the condition of his army. He had 
found it cheerful, spirited, and eager for the fray, 
the oflScers assuring him that their men were im- 
patient to meet the enemy, and end the campaign 
by one decisive blow. 

Even Lacy himself ceased to preach caution. 
He saw in the triumphant smile and flashing eyes 
of Joseph that counsel would be worse than use- 
less, and warning would only drive him to some 
deed of mad danng, which might peril his life, or 
the safety of his army. The emperor himself had 
planned the attack, and his generals had approved 
his strategy. 

On the other side of the Elbe was the King of 
Prussia, afraid to cross, lest the Austrian army, 
from their secure heights on the opposite shore, 
should annihilate his troops as they attempted the 
passage. 

But what Frederick hesitated to undertake, Jo- 
seph was resolved to accomplish. He had deter- 
mmed to cross the Elbe^nd force the king to 
give him battle. His columns were to move under 
cover of night, to ford the river below, and, by 
rapid marches, to reach the Prussian anny at 
break of day. 

" We shall be victorious, I feel it," said the em- 
peror to Lacy, on their return from the encamp- 
ment " I have a joy within my heart that is the 
forerunner either of victory or of death." 

" Of death I " echoed Lacy, with surprise. 
** Does your majesty mean to say that man can 
encounter death joyfully ? " 

" Why not ? " said the emperor. " When a man 
dies, has he not won the long and bloody battle 
of life?" 

"These are disconsolate words to fall from 
your lips, sire. To you life must present a bright 
array of hopes and useful deeds. None but an 
old and decrepit man should take such gloomy 
views of the world." 

" I have suffered as much as older men. Lacy," 
returned the emperor, laying his hand upon his 
friend's shoulder. '* But all my sufferings are for- 
gotten in the anticipated joy of the morrow. Lei 
the dead past bury its dead — ^the birth of my hap- 
piness is at hand. I shall no more rest my title 
to the world's homage upon ^he station to which 
I was bom. It shall know at last that I am 
worthy to be the fnend of Lacy and of Loudon. 
AH the years that have intervened have never yet 
sufficed to blot out the remembrance of that fear- 
ful day on which the empress recalled the consent 
she had given for me to meet Frederick in the 
field. I have never looked upon my mother since 
without feeling the wound reopen. But to-day I 
can forgive her. I can even forgive the hated 
priests who were the cause of my misfortune. 
Lacy, I love the whole worid, I — ^" 

The emperor interrupted himself to stare with 
astonishment at the figure of a man, who juat 
then had opened the door. 
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'^The Grand Duke of Tuscany!*' exclaimed 
Lacy. 

** My brother Leopold," murmured Joseph, in 
a low, tremulous voice, but without rising fiY>m 
his seat, or offering his hand. 

A cloud passed over the pale, sickly face of the 
grand duke, and the smile vanished from his lips. 

"^ Your majesty does not invite me to enter ? '* 
asked he, reproachfully. '* You do not bid me 
welcome i " 

The emperor gazed upon his brother in silence, 
and Leopold shrank from the keen and searching 
glances of Joseph's inquiring eyes. 

**My brother," cried the emperor, suddenly, 
^'jou have come hither to bring me some evil 
ddings." 

'* I have come to greet your majesty, and to en- 
joy a few hours of family intercourse with you," 
replied the grand duke, while, without awaitixig 
the courtesy which Joseph would not extend, he 
closed the door, and advanced into the room. 

" No, no," cried the emperor, ** that is false. 
We are not such a pair of loving brothers that 
you should seek me for affection's sake." 

And approaching Leopold as he spoke, he stopped 
jnst before him, and continued : 

" I implore of you be generous and tell me what 
you want You have letters from the empress, 
have you not ? " 

** I have. I have not only letters from our im- 
perial mother to deliver to your mi^esty, I am 
also the bearer of verbal messages, but — ^" 

'' But what ? " cried Joseph, as Leopold 
paused. 

*VBut I must request of your nugesty to grant 
me a private interview." 

*' With his majesty's permission, I shall with- 
draw," said Lacy. 

Joseph inclined his head, and, as Lacy disap- 
peared, he turned his eyes once more upon the 
pale, embarrassed countenance of his unwelcome 
relative. 

" Now we are alone," said he, breathing fast 
** Now — but no. Give me one moment to collect 
my strength. My God I what evil has the empress 
in store for me now, that she should select you as 
the messenger of her cruelty ? Peace — ^I do not 
wish to hear your voice until I am ready to listen 
to its discordant sounds." 

**I await your commands," replied Leopold, 
with a respectful inclination. 

The emperor crossed the room several times 
forth and back. His cheeks were blanched, his 
mouth quivered, while quick and gasping came 
the breath from his heaving chest 

'< Air, air ! " said he m a stifled voice. " I shall 
suffocate ! " He approached the wmdow, and lean- 
ing far out, inhaled the cold winter blast, whose 
icy breath was welcome to his hot and fevered 
head. Alter a while, he closed the window and 
turned to his brother, who, with folded arms, still 
stood near the door. 

*^ Now/' said Joseph, gloomily, ** I am ready to 
hear. Speak out your infernal errand I " 

^* I must first beg pardon of* your majesty if the 
intelligence which I am compelled to communi- 
cate is unwelcome," began Leopold, in a depre- 
cating voice. 

Joseph cast a rapid, searching look athwart the 
perplexed face of his brother. "You are for- 
given," replied he, contemptuously. " Your mep- 
Bage seems to be punishment enough of itself if 



I judge by your countenance. Let us be quick, 
then, and be done with one another. Give me 
the letter, and say at once what you have to say." 
The grand duke took from his coat-pocket a 
sealed despatch which he delivered to the em- 
peror. 

" Here are the letters of the empress, but she 
ordered me to accompany them wiUi a few words 
explanatory of her motives. She commissioned 
me to tell what she found it difficult to write." 
" She was afraid," muttered Joseph. 
" Yes, she was afraid to commit an injustice," 
returned Leopold. " She was afraid to offend her 
Maker by continuing a war whose object was to 
break one of His holy commandments — " 

"Oh, my brother!" interrupted Joseph, sar- 
castically, ^* you are yourself again — ^I recognize 
the dutiful son of the priests who denounce me 
because I would disturb them in their comfortable 
Bavarian nest. I see plainly that if I should be 
so unfortunate as to fall to-morrow on the battle- 
field, you will throw yourself into the arms of 
Frederick and of that frantic amazon, the Duchess 
Clemens, beg pardon for my sins, and hand over 
the fairest portion of Germany to pope and Jes- 
uits. Oh, what a favorite you would become with 
the black-coats I Doubtless they would give you 
absolution for all the sins you are accustomed to 
commit against your wife. But, my virtuous 
brother,^ I shall outlive the m<Arow, that I prom- 
ise you, and shall gain such a victory over Fred- 
erick as will astound you and the whole pope- 
dom." 
" You were about to give battle to Frederick ? " 
"I am about to do so," replied Joseph, de- 
fiantly. 

" Then it was time for me to come ! " exclumed 
Leopold, solemnly. " The mercy of God has sent 
mo to stop the carnage 1 My brother, the em- 
press earnestly entreats you, by the tears she has 
shed for your sake, to desist from fighting ! As 
your empress she commands you to sheathe your 
sword until you hear the result of the negotiations 
now pending between herself and the King of 
Prussia." 

The emperor uttered a cry of rage, and the 
angry blood darted to his very brow. " The em- 
press has opened negotiations without my con- 
sent ! " cried he, in a voice of mingled indignation 
and incredulity. 

" The empress requires the consent of no one 
to regulate h^ state policy. In the supremacy of 
her own power, she has reopened negotiations with 
the King of Prussia, and hopes to terminate the 
war honorably without bloodshed." 

*^ It is false, I will not believe it I " again cried 
Joseph. " My mother would not offer me such in- 
dignity, when she herself placed in my hand the 
sword with which I seek to defend my rights. It 
is a priest's lie, and you have been commissioned 
to be its interpreter. But this time your pious 
frauds will come to naught Take back your 
packet It is not the empress's handwriting." 
" It is that of her private secretary." 
" I am not bound to respect his writing, and I 
have no time to listen to your stupid remonstran- 
ces. Wait till day after to-morrow. When a man 
is flushed with victory, he is generous and ready 
to pardon. When I have beaten Frederick, I 
shall have leisure to inquire into the authenticity 
of your papers. Remain with me, not as the emis- 
sary of priests and Jesuits, but as the brother of 
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the emperor, who to-morrow ia to win hla first 
victory and his first budding Uturels. Give me 
your hand. On the eve of a battle, I am willing 
to remember that we are brothers." 

** But this is not the eve of a battle, your ma- 
jesty. The empress commands you to await the 
result of her efforts to end the war." 

*^ I have already told you that I see through 
your intrigues." 

" But I have the proofs of my veracity in these 
papers. You will not read them ? " 

"No, IwiUnotI" 

" Then I shall read them myself^" returned Leo- 
pold, breaking the seal. " The empress commands 
you, and it is your duty as her subject to obey." 

" I shall obey when I am convinced that the 
empress commands. But in this case I am con- 
vinced that it is not my mother, the high-spirited 
Maria Theresa, who intrusts you with such an ab- 
ject commission," 

" You surely will not deny her handwriting ? " 
returned Leopold, extending an open letter to his 
brother. 

Joseph looked imploringly at his brother's calm 
face. 

"You are resolved to show me no mercy," 
Biud he. " You will not understand my refusal to 
believe. Listen to me, Leopold. Show that you 
love me for once in your life. Think of my joy- 
less youth, my sorrowing manhood, my life of per- 
petual humiliation, and give me one day of inde- 
pendent action." 

" What does your majesty mean ? " asked the 
grand duke. 

The emperor came up to him, tynd putting both 
his hands upon Leopold's shoulder, he said in a 
voice of deep emotion : " Majesty asks nothing 
of you, but your brother entreats you to serve 
him this day. See, Leopold, it is too late, I can- 
not retract upon the very eve of battle. The army 
knows that we are about to engage the enemy, 
and my men are wild with enthusiasm. The pres- 
ence of Frederick upon Austrian soil is an indignity 
which I am pledged as a man to avenge. If I 
allow him to retreat from his present disadvaii- 
tageous position, my name is gone forever, and 
all Europe will cry out upon my incapacity to 
command. Remember, Leopold, that it concerns 
not my honor alone, but ^e honor of Austria, 
that this battle should be fought Rescue us 
both by a magnanimous falsc^o^. Go back to the 
empress. Tell her that you lost her letters and 
that I would not take your word. Meanwhile, I 
shall have humiliated the enemy, and Maria The^ 
resa will have been forced to submit to an event 
which she cannot recall. Let us bum these pa- 
pera, Leopold," continued Joseph, passionately 
clasping his lumds, " and God will forgive you Uie 
innocent deception by which your brother shall 
have won fame and glory." 

" God will never pardon me for sinning so deep- 
ly against my conscience," replied Leopold, 
unmoved. " You require of me to bum those 
papers and consign thousands of your own sub- 
jects to death and worse than death — the lingering 
agonies of the battle-field. Never 1 Oh, my dear 
brother, have pity on yourself, and bethink you 
that you peril your own salvation by such thirst 
of blood—" 

"Peace I— and answer my question," cried 
Joseph, stamping his foot "Will you do what I 
ask of you f " 



" No, Joseph, I will not do it The empresi 
desires to spare the blood of her people, and wo 
must obey her just demands." 

" I will not obey 1 " cried Joseph with such vio- 
lence that his face was empurpled with passion. " I 
am co-regent, and as a man and a conmiander, it 
is my right to defend the honor of the crown. I 
will not read those letters, and I choose to assert 
the superiority of my manhood by doing that which 
they forbid. In your eyes and those of the cm- 
press, I may be a rebel, but the world will acquit 
me, and I shall be honored for my just resistance. 
You will not destroy the papers as I implored 
you to do ? — then give them to me, and so satisfy 
your tender conscience." 

"No," replied Leopold, who had replaced the 
dispatches in his pocket, " for I see that you in- 
tend to destroy them." 

" That need not concern you. Give me the 
letters." 

" No, Joseph, I will not give them." 

The emperor uttered a hoarse cry, and darted 
toward his brother with uplifted arz^. 

" Give me the papers ! " said he, with his teeth 
set 

" What! you would strike me! " said Leopold 
retreating. 

" Give me the papers ! " thundered the emperor, 
" or I fell you to the earth as I would a beast ! " 
and he came yet nearer. 

Pale and panting, their eyes flashing with anger, 
the brothers stood for a moment conuonting each 
other. 

"Refuse me once again," hissed Joseph in a 
low, unnatural voice, " refuse me once again, and 
my hand shall smite your cowardly face and dis- 
grace you forever; for, as God hears me, you 
shall never have satisfaction for the afiront" 

Leopold was silent, but with his eyes fixed upon 
Joseph, he retreated, farther and stUl farther, fol- 
lowed by the emperor, who, still with uplifted 
hand, threatened his brother's face. Suddenly 
Leopold reached the door and, bursting it open, 
rashed into the anteroom. With a tiger-bound 
he sprang forward to Lacy who had remained 
there in obedience to the emperor's orders. 



CHAPTER OXXVI. 



THE DEFEAT. 



" Field-Mabshal Lact," said the grand duke, 
" I claim your protection — ^the protection of a man 
whom the empress has honored, and who has 
Bwom to obey her as his lawful sovereign." 

" Even unto death," added Lacy solemnly. 

The emperor groaned aloud, and his upraised 
arm fell powerless to his side. A triumphant 
smile flickered over the pale features of Leopold. 
He trust his hand into his pocket and drew forth 
the dispatches of the empress. 

" The empress chaiged me," said he, " in case 
the emperor refused to read these letters, to de- 
liver them to you. Marshal Lacy, and to bid you, 
in my presence, read them to him. Come, Uien, 
your excellency, let us obey the commands of our 
sovereign." 

Lacy bowed, and followed the grand duke in 
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sflenoe. The emperor retreated to his cabinet, and, 
sinking upon a sofa, buried bis face in his hands. 
Nothing interrupted the stillness saye the meas- 
ured footsteps of Lacj and the grand duke, who 
entered and closed the door behmd them. A long 
pause ensued. The grand duke retired to a win- 
dow, where, with his arms folded, he awaited the 
development of affairs with recoyered composure. 
Joseph still sat with his face hidden by his hands, 
while Lacy with military decorum stood at the 
door with his letters, silent until the emperor 
should signify that he might read. Finding that 
Joseph would not speak, Lacy took a few steps 
forward. ** Does your mtgesty allow me to read 
the letters which, in the name of the empress, his 
imperial highness, the grand duke, has deliyered 
to me ? " 

** Read,^' said Joseph hoarsely, but without re- 
moving his hands. Lacy approached the table, 
and from the various documents which he unfold- 
ed and examined, selected the letter which was in 
the empress's own hand-^ 

**Mr DiA&EST ExFEBOR AKD SoN : Afl po-regent 
and heir to my throne, I hasten to advise you of 
the negotiations which have just been renewed 
between the King of Prussia and myself. I have 
every hope that they will terminate to our satis- 
£iction, and thus not only save the lives of many of 
our subjects, but relief my heart of the pangs it 
has endured during the absence of my beloved 
son. The King of Prussia has promised that, 
pending our diplomatic correspondence, he will 
not attack our armies. I therefore hope that you, 
my son, will concede as much, and scrupulously 
avoid all collision that might interrupt our negotia- 
tions. I send you copies of our correspondence, 
and will continue to do so regularly. Hoping that 
God in His goodness will restore to me my impe- 
rial son, I remain now as ever, your affectionate 
mother and empress, Mabia Thsbisa." 

A deep sigh that was almost a sob was heaved 
by the emperor. Slowly his hands fell from his 
face, while with tearful eyes he turned to Lacy, 
and said, " Is it really so ? Are my hopes of glory 
all frustrated?'* 

Lacy answered with another sigh and a slight 
raising of the shoulder. 

<* Read on, Lacy," continued the emperor, mildly ; 
'* my eyes are dim and I cannot see." 

Lacy continued reading the correspondence: 
first the letter of the empress ; then the reply of 
the king, in which he promised that Maria Theresa 
should have nothing to fear for the life of her be- 
loved son. 

When the emperor heard this he started ; the 
color mounted to his face, then faded away and 
left; it pale as before. His lips moved, but with a 
convulsive twitch he closed them again, and lis- 
tened in silence. Two more letters followed, full 
of mutual and distinguished consideration; then 
came the propositions of the empress and the com- 
ments of the king. 

Maria Theresa pledged herself, from that portion 
of Bavaria of which Austria had possession, to re- 
tain only so much as would jrield a revenue of one 
million, offering to cede the remainder to the 
elector palatine, or to exchange with him for terri- 
tory situated elsewhere. 

Then followed Frederick's conditions. He stipu- 
lated that Austria should renouuce all pretensions 



to Bavaria, contenting herself with a small portion 
of Upper Bavaria, and recognizing and upholding 
the claims of Charles Theodore, as well as those 
of his heir, the Duke of Zweibriicken. 

** Further, further I " exclaimed Joseph, as Lacy 
paused. 

" There is nothing further, sire ; the correspond- 
ence ceases there." 

** And to these disgraceful propositions we are 
not permitted to make the only answer of which 
they are deserving — ^that is, to wipe them out with 
blood ! Oh, Lacy, Lacy, is it not fearful to be com- 
pelled like a schoolboy to submit to the punish- 
ment which my tormentor judges fit to inflict ? " j 

** It is a painful duty, sire ; but it is a duty, ana 
your majesty must submit" 

^^ I must not submit I " exclaimed Joseph in bitter 
anguish, while he sprang from the sofa. But sud- 
denly his eager, fluttering glances were turned 
toward the window where stood the grand duke 
quietly surveying his movements. 

*' Have you not gone ? " asked the emperor. *' I 
thought that your mission being fulfilled, your im- 
perial highness had nothing more to do here." 

" I await your majesty's answer," replied the 
grand duke. 

** Oh, you wish to mock me, do you ? " cried 
Joseph, trembling with passion, "for well you 
know there is but one answer to the empress's 
commands, and that is— obedience. But since 
you are anxious to take a message, here is one, 
and mark it welL Say to the empress that I sub- 
mit as becomes her subject, and so long as it suits 
her without my knowledge and behind my back to 
hold conferences with the enemy, I will abstain 
from engaging him in battle, although by so 
doing I shall ruin my reputation forever. Tell 
her nirthermore that should she accept the dis- 
honorable proposals made by Frederick and con- 
clude a peace upon the basis of his conditions, she 
need never expect to see me again in Vienna. I 
never shall go near her so long as I live, but shall 
take up my abode in Aix la Chapelle, or in some 
other free city, as it was once the custom of the 
Emperors of Germany to do." * 

** Oh, sire ! " exclaimed Lacy, shocked, *' retract 
those words, I implore of you ! " 

"I will not retract them," replied Joseph, im- 
peratively ; ** I order the envoy of the empress to 
repeat them faithfully." 

*^ I shall obey your majesty, the co-regent of the 
empress," said the Grand Duke of Tuscany. * * Has 
your miyesty any other commands ? " 

** Yes 1 " shouted the emperor, fiercely. '* When 
you shaU have accomplished your mission in 
Vienna, go home to your priests in Tuscany, and 
bid them say a mass for the repose of your 
brother's soul, for from this day you have lost him 
who was called Joseph. He is dead to you for- 
ever." 

The grand duke returned his brother's look 
with one of equal hatred. '* I can scarcely lose 
that which I have never possessed," replied he 
with composure. **Had the affinont which your 
majesty has put upon me to-day come from a 
brother, we should have measured swords together 
before the sun had set upon the insult. But he 
who stands before me is my emperor, and of him 
I am prohibited from demanding satisfaction." 

< Joftopb^s own wordfl. See Do1ud*i Memoirs, vol. L 
P.14& 
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*' Oar paths in life lie apart^ and I trust that we I 
shall nerer be forced to look upon each other 
again," said Joseph in reply. 

" Since we can never meet as brothers, I am 
compelled to echo* the wish,*' returned Leopold. 
"Farewell!" 

" farewell — and let it be farewell forever I " 

The grand duke crossed the room and opened 
the door, while Joseph watched his disappearance 
with glaring eyes and stormy brow, and Lacy in 
anguish of heart looked first at one brother, then 
at the other. The door closed, and the jar it 
made caused Lacy to start He recovered him- 
self and hastened to the emperor's side. 

** Gall him back, sire," implored he. " Call him 
back. He is your brother and the son of your 
mother. He is also the hope of those who trem- 
ble with apprehension of your nujesty's reign." 

" Oh, yes — ^he is the leader of my enemies, the 
head of the pious conspirators who have cursed 
my life by their diabolical opposition. But a day 
will come when I shall crush the whole brood in 
their owFs nest, and put my house in order. In 
that day I shall remember this interview with the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany." * 

" Sre," insisted Lacy, " I entreat of you, recall 
him — ^if not as your brother, as the envoy of your 
sovereign. Before it b too late, retract those 
fearful words, which in a moment of—" 

" LaCy I " interrupted the emperor, in a loud, 
angry voice, ** I have this day lost a brother and 
a battle. Am I also to lose a friend ? " 

The tears rose to Lacy*s eyes. '* Sire," said he 
in a voice of emotion, ** forgive your truest friend 
if he has presumed to oppose you. I have no 
kindred to love ; my heart is bound to you, and 
if I lose your regard, I am desolate and alone in 
the world ! " 

** Tou shall not lose it, my dear, dear friend," 
exclaimed Joseph, throwing his anns around 
Lacy's neck. ** God, you do not know how I 
suffer 1 I feel as if I had lost some beloved 
friend. And is it not so ? Have I not buried to- 
day the hopes of a whole life ? The hopes which 
from my youth I had cherished of winning glory 
and fame through Frederick's humiliation! — ^I 
would give years of my life to have measured 
swords with him, for — ^let me tell you a secret. 
Lacy — ^I hate that man as much as I once fancied 
that I loved him. He is the cause of every mis- 
fortune that has befallen our house for forty years 
past. His fame is our shame, his splendor our 
obscuration. I might forgive him his robbery of 
Silesia, but that he has r^uced me to iherdle of 
an imitator, I can never forgive I Every thing on 
earth that I imagine, he executes before me. If I 
desire to free my people from the dominion of the 
clergy, he has already liberated his ; if I seek to 
advance art, literature, or manufactures, he has 
just afforded them protection in Prussb; if I 
recommend toleration, lo ! he has removed the 
disabilities of the Jews, and has pronounced all 
sects equal before the law. Would I excel in 
music, or yearn for military glory, the world has 
long since pronounced him a hero, and his flute 

* The two brothers never met again. Although Leo- 
pold waa next belr to the crown, Joseph would not allow 
nim to receive the title of King of Bome, but bestowed 
it nnon Leopold^a son and heir, Francis. Even upon his 
death-bed the emperor refused to see his brother. Bj his 
explicit commands, It was only when his death had taken 
place, that a courier was sent to Inform Leopold of his 
accession to the throne. 



was heard before I learned the violonoello. Oh. 
I hate him, I hate him, for his greatness is the 
rock upon which my originality is fitted to split ; 
and his shadow projects forever before me and 
my unborn deeds. He forces me to pass for a 
counterfdt of his true coin, and yet I feel that 
my individuality is as marked as his ! He is the 
e^ genius of my destiny, vanquishing me even m 
that which I would have done for the good of my 
subjects and the advancement of the world ! " 

" Your majesty goes too fitr," said Lacy, smi- 
ling. ** There is one thing which Frederick has 
never dreamed of doing, and it is precisely there 
that you are destined to eclipse him. He has 
never sought to do any thing for Germany. A 
German prince, the ruler of a German people, he 
is the patron of foreign industry, literature, and 
art. The most insigi£ficant writer in France is 
better known to hun than Lessiog or Winkle> 
mann; and while he is perfectiy familiar with 
the composers of Italy, he has blundered Into 
depreciation of Gluck's inspired muuc. There 
is the great and glorious contrast which your 
majesty presents to Frederick of Prussia ; and 
the German people, whom he has despbed, will 
look up to you, sire, as to the Messiah of their 
decaying greatness." 

** He wUl foil me there as in all else," replied 
Joseph, disconsolately. **Ha8 he not already 
guessed my plans in Geimany, and has he not torn 
my banner from my hand to flaunt it above his 
own head, as the defender of German fiberties f 
And Maria Theresa, too, is deodved by his in- 
fernal logic. Oh, Lacy ! I hate him beyond ex- 
pression. I hate him for the letter wherein ho 
promises to spare her son, a man whom he loves, 
although he differs with him on the subject of 
German nationality.* The cowardly remnant of 
a warrior 1 He takes refuge under my mother's 
hooped petticoat, and whispers in her credulous 
ear that this war is a great sin« Bo you really 
thmk that I am bound to sheathe my sword at 
the ipse dixU of my mother ? " 

"Your mother is the reigning empress, sire, 
and it is for you to give to her other subjects an 
example of loyalty and obedience." 

<* Ah," sighed Joseph, " I must stiU the throb- 
bings of my bursting heart, and suffer in silence ! " 

For a while he paced the room with hasty, on- 
certiun steps, murmuring inaudible words, and 
darting despairing looks toward the window, 
whence gay throngs of soldiery were to he seen 
preparing to leave the encampment, while they 
sang their martial songs, and speculated together 
upon the events of the morrow. Suddenly the 
emperor turned his head toward Lacy, and said : 

** Field-marshal, I withdraw my plans of battle. 
The empress-queen has spoken, it is for us to 
obey. Apprise ihe army of the change. We re* 
main where we are." 

" Sire," exclaimed Lacy enthusiastically, " your 
victory has been won to-day. A victory over 
self!" 

The emperor raised his eyes with a sad, weaiy 
expression, and shook his head : " It was harder 
to win than could have been that which I con- 
templated for to-morrow. Go, Lacy, go, we must 
still hope and pray — pray God to grant that at 
some future day we may be revenged." 

* OroM-HolBiiger, ** Bcoordi of the Life of Joseph IL,** 
p.4t 
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CHAPTER OXXVn 



THS BSYENOB. 



1 



Lact had assembled the generals and the staff- 
officers to communicate the decision of the em- 
peror ; whUe the latter, OTercome by this supreme 
dis^pointment, was pacing his cabinet with 
heavy and measuied step. Then he stood at the 
window, and watched the moYementa of his sol- 
diers. 

" They i are heard it now," thought he, " and 
the word has gone forth, * The emperor is afraid 
to meet the old hero.' Yes, my brave soldiers, I 
know full well that you despise me 1 Your songs 
have ceased — ^your spirit is crashed, and, ah, mine 
also I This unfought battle is worth a victory to 
Frederick ; for the array will think that my cour- 
age failed me, and the King of Prussia will still 
remain in their estimation the invincible foe of 
Austria I Oh, when will the hour of retribution 
sound?" 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door, 
and an adjutant announced to the emperor that a 
hussar, belonging to a Galician regiment sta- 
tioned directly opposite to the Prassian encamp- 
ment, wished to communicate something of im- 
po\*tanoe. 

*< Admit him," said Joseph, wearily. 

The adjutant bowed, and returned, accompanied 
by a stalwart figure, attired in the fanciM and 
becoming costume of a Galician hussar. The 
emperor returned his salute with a slight bend of 
the head, and motioned hun to approach. The 
acUutant withdrew, and Joseph was alone with the 
man. 

** Now speak," said the emperor, " and if you 
have important tidmgs, let me hear them." 

The soldier raised his head, and spoke. *^I 
have come to do your majesty a service, but first 
you must promise to reward me as becomes an 
emperor." 

** If your service is great, your reward shall be 
in proportion." 

The soldier bowed. ** I am on picket duty im- 
mediately on the banks of the Elbe. As I have 
lain among the bushes, I have more than once 
seen the ^ng of Prussia just opposite to me, ta- 
king a survey of our strength. Little thinks he, as 
he reins in his horse, that a sharpshooter's ball is 
not too far off to bring him down. But I have 
thought of it" 

"You have thou^t of what?" exclaimed 
Joseph, shocked. 

** I have thought that my ball has never yet missed 
its man, and what a rich man I might become if I 
were to free Austria firom its worst enemy. I 
was turning this over in my mind yesterday, when 
here comes the king on his gray horse, and halts 
directly in front of me. He held a cane in his 
hand, and pointed witib it toward our encamp- 
ment, and beat ^e air with it, as though he were 
showing his officers how he was going to thrash 
the Austrian anny. When I saw this, my blood 
began to boil, and I rose half up, and cocked my 
gun. Many a Bosnian have I brought down with 
it" 

^ Go on," said the emperor, as the soldier paused, 
and threw an admiring glance upon his musket 

" Yes, sire, I raised my gun, and took aim, 
when I began to reflect that — " 



'*That what? " exclaimed Joseph, upon whose 
forehead great drops of sweat had begun to 
gather. 

*' That it would be better first to ask the em- 
peror's permission, and get the promise of a re- 
ward," said the hussar, with a salute. 

" Ah ! " cried the emperor, breathing freely, 
" that was a lucky thought of yours ! " 

The soldier bowed low. " I put down my mu»> 
ket, and when the hour came round for me to be 
relieved, I asked leave of my captam to come 
here to see an old acquaintance. And, indeed, 
your migesty, I was not telling a lie, for you once 
slept under my Other's roof, and paid him so wdl 
for the night's lodging, that he was able to buy 
some land to settle me upon it, and thereupon I 
married my sweetheart So that I did come to 
see an old acquaintance ; and now, your majesty, 
I have a firm hand and a sharp eye, and if you 
say so, Frederick shall bite the dust before this 
day week." 

" What said your captain to such a pro- 
posal ? " 

*' Does your majesty suppose that I am such a 
fool OS to give anoUier man the chance of stepping 
in my shoes?" 

" It follows thence that I am the only person 
in your confidence," said Joseph, much relievo^. 

** The only one, sire, and I believe that you will 
not misus^ it" * . 

" No, I will not, and as a reward for your trust 
in me, here are two gold pieces." 

At first the soldier smiled as he reodved the 
gold, but presently his brow darikened, and casting 
a dissatisfied look at the emperpr firom behind his 
bushy eyebrows, he said, *^Ia the life of the King 
of Prussia worth but two ducats ? " 

'' It is worth more than all the gold in my 
imperial treasury," replied the emperor, with en- 
ergy ; " and no man on earth Is rich enough to 
pay for it I gave you these ducats to repay what 
you spent in coming from your camp hither. But 
I shall reward you still fiirther if you will promise 
not to divulge what you have oonfided to me. 
Not only that, but I will also give you your dis- 
charge firom the army, send you home, and give 
you a situation as imperial huntsman. If you 
break your promise, I will punish you with 
death." 

** Sire, I promise, and I shall never l»oak my 
word." 

'* Swear it in the name of God and of the Blessed 
Viigin." 

** I swear," said the soldier, raising his right 
hand to heaven. **And now, your migesty, £at 
no one is to know it except us two, when shall I 
shoot the King of Prussia, and return to my 
home ? " 

The emperor looked sternly upon the unoob- 
scious hussar. ** Soldier," said he, in loud and 
solemn tones, " keep the gold I have given you 
in remembrance of the warning which your good 
angel whispered, when you forbore to murder 
the King of Prussia. I hope and believe that 
every man among you would risk his life in 
battle to take him prisoner, but God forbid that 
any one of you should stoop so low as to become 
his murderer I " 

The man stared at the emperor in utter be- 
wilderment, and not a word of reply was he able 
to make to this incomprehensible harangue. 

The emperor continued; **I pardon your evil 
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thought because it did not germinate into an 
evil deed. But had you followed your impulse 
to murder the king, I would have hung you 
without giving you time to see a priest. Thank 
God for your escape, and let us dismiss the dis- 
graceful subject forever. You can remain here 
lor the night" 

** But I have only six hours* leave of absence, 



II 



sire. 

The emperor looked distrustfully at the soldier. 
^ I have discharged you from the service, and will 
see that you are not molested." 

** And I am really to go home ? " cried the man, 
overjoyed. ** And the emperor really means to 
fulfil his promise in spite of the dreadful reprimand 
I have received ? " 

*' Tes, I mean to fulfil my promise. But you 
also must swear to live a peaceful life, and never try 
to kill another man save in open fight, were he 
even a Bosnian." 

" From my heart, I swear," replied the soldier, 
solemnly. 

** Now you can go." 

The emperor then rang his bell, when the door 
opened, and Gunther entered the room. 

" Gunther," said he, " give this man his supper 
and a bed in your room, and, while he remains 
here, see that his wants are attended to." 

Gunther bowed, and retired with -.he hussar. 
The emperor followed the gigantic figure of the 
soldier until the door clos^ upon hun, then he 
raised his eyes to heaven with a look of unspeak- 
able gratitude. 

'* LtDrd," said he, ** I have suffered cruelly since 
the sun rose to-day, but oh 1 how I thank Thee 
that Thou hast preserved my name from eternal 
infamy 1 How would the world have spumed me, 
if^ refu^g to give him battle, I had taken the 
life of my enemy through the hands of an Austrian 
soldier I My God I my God 1 the life of Frederick 
has become more precious to me than my own — 
for hU life is one with m^ honor. 

^But what, if another should execute what 
this Galician has conceived ? " continued the em- 
peror, shuddering. ^ What if, in his ignorance, 
another one of these wild huntsmen should deem 
it his duty to take the life of Frederick f " The 
emperor grew pale with the thought, and his hand 
was lifted as if to protest against the crime. ** I 
must find means to shield myself from such dis- 
grace, for his safety and my honor are caat on the 
some die." 

Far into the night Gunther heard the tread of 
his imperial master, and he waited in vain to be 
called in to attend him. He watched until the 
dawn of day, and when, at last, unable to contain 
his anxiety, he opened the door of the cabinet, he 
saw the emperor asleep in an arm-chair. He was 
in fhll uniform, and the rays of the rising sun lit 
up his pale face, which, even in sleep, wore an 
anxious and painAil expression. 

Giinther approached, and touched him lightly. 

" Sire," said he, in a voice of tender entreaty, 
*^ let me assist you to undress. This is the fourth 
night that your migesty has slept in your uniform. 
Tou must Ue down, indeed you must" 

Joseph opened his eyes, and looked at Giinther. 

*'AhI" sighed he, "during three of these 
nights I might just as well have slept in my bed 
as any respectable burgher who has nothing to 
trouble him but his growmg corpulence. But kst 
night I dared not undress, for I have much to do 



this morning. Good Heaven ! Giinther," contmued 
the emperor, suddenly remembering the hussar, 
" what has become of the man whom I gave into 
your custody last evening ? " 

** Your migesty^s second valet is in the same 
bed with him, and they are both asleep. The 
door between our sleeping-room and the anteroom 
has been open all night, so that, while I sat there 
awaitmg your migesty's call, I had the hussar di 
rectly under my eyes. He seems to have pleasant 
dreams, if I judge by his smiles and snatches of 
songs." 

** Let him sleep, Giinther, and when he avnikes, 
allow no one to hold any conversation with hinu 
Now give me a glass of fresh water for my break- 
fast" 

Giinther hastened to obey, and returned in a 
yery few minutes. The emperor emptied the g^ass 
at a draught 

" Oh I " exclaimed he, refreshed, ** how delight- 
fhl it is I I have not a cook in ray pahice capSble 
of brewing me such a beverage." 

*' And yet the meanest of your subjects, sire, 
would grumble if he had nothing better than % 
glass of water for breakfast" 

** No doubt of it, Giinther. Men set no value 
upon that which is easily obtained. If I were to 
dose up the fountains, and forbid them to drink 
water for breakfast^ they would raise a howl, and 
protest that they could drink nothing else. And 
if I desired to Are them a taste for assafcBtlda, I 
would have notmng to do but forbid its use. Once 
forbidden to the multitude, the multitude would go 
mad for it. But see, the sun has sent a ray 
through the window to bid us good-morning, and 
to warn me that it is time to d^>art Order my 
horse to be saddled. Tell some of the staff to 
prepare to accompany me, and then go to Field- 
Marshal Lacy, and request him to go with me this 
morning on a tour of inspection." 

"Lacy," said the emperor, as they galloped 
off together, " you must prepare yourself for a 
long ride. We had anticipated an early start to- 
day, and we are punctual. To be sure, we are 
minus an army, and neither our hearts nor our 
trumpets are sounding triumphant blasts of victory. 
Ah, friend, what miserable puppets we are in the 
hands of Almighty God I Yesterday I was gasdng 
exultingly upon the heaven of the future, so clear. 
BO blue so silver-bright — ^when lo I the rustling of 
a woman j dress is heard, and the sky of my des- 
tiny grows black as night Yesterday I fancied 
myself a man — ^to-day I am a schoolboy in dis- 
grace upon my knees. Oh, Lacy, those weary 
knees ache me so, that I could sob for pain, were 
it not laughable for a commander-in-chief to put 
his handkerchief to his eyes. 

" Good God I Lacy," shouted the emperor, sud- 
denly, while he reined in his horse until the ani- 
mal almost fell upon his haunches, " why do you 
not laugh ? You see that I am doing my best to 
divert you." 

" I cannot laugh, sire, when you yourself are 
suffering almost to madness I " 

The emperor made no reply, but rode on, relax- 
ing his speed until his horse ambled gently over 
the road. " Lacy," said he, finally, " I am un- 
reasonable when I murmur against destiny, for 
yesterday Providence was most benign toward me. 
Some other time, you shall hear in what manner. 
Let us quicken our pace, for to-day I must visit 
all the outposts. I have an order to promulgate 
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lo the pickets, of which I shall explain to you the 
reason when we return." 

Shortly after the emperor had spoken, they 
reached the front Joseph sprang forward to the 
Tery edge of the river-bank, and looked earnestly 
toward the opposite shore. Nothing was to be 
seen, save far away on the horizon, a few black 
specks which showed the outposts of the enemy. 
The emperor signed to the officer on duty to ap- 
proach. 

** Do the Prussians ever venture any nearer? '* 
aaked he. 

^' Tes, sire. Thdy seem to be officers of high 
rank making a reconnoissance, probably with a 
view to finding a crossing for their army. They 
sometimes approach so close that the sharp- 
shooters, who have eyes like telescopes, recognize 
the King of Prussia in the grOup." 

'* It is quite possible that in the excitement of a 
«arvey, the king may approach the shore. In the 
event of such an accident, I have a coimnand to 
give to your men. As soon as they recognize the 
king, they shall present arms, and remain thus 
until he is entirely out of sight I desire, through 
this courtesy, to express the respect due to a 
crowned head, a great general, and a p^j^onal 
friend of my own. This order must be strictly 
enforced by the officer of the day." * 

The emperor then inclined his head, and rode 
off with his sta£ At each outpost the order for 
presenting arms to Frederick was repeated, and 
the officers charged with its execution to the 
letter. 

Late in the day Joseph returned from his long 
and tiresome visit of inspection. But so far.from 
suffering fatigue, he sprang from his horse with a 
light bound, and his countenance was as free 
from gloom as it had been before the arrival of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

*' Lacy," siud he, taking the arm of the field- 
marshal, *' I am about to explain to you the cause 
of my over-politeness to my abhorred enemy. You 
must have been astounded at the orders I have 
been giving to-day." 

'^To teU the truth, I was surprised. But I 
thought that in the nobleness of your heart, sire, 
you were proving to me that you had relinquished 
all thoughts of revenge." 

"Nevertheless, Lacy, my hate is unappeased 
and I have kept my word. I have already had 
my revenge. I have saved the King of Prussia 
from the bullet of an assassin." f 



CHAPTER OXXVIIL 

▲ LETTER TO THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

With flushed face and panting bosom, Maria 
Theresa paced her cabinet, sometimes glancing 
with angry eyes at the heaps of papers that covered 
her eacnUnre ; then wandering hastily to and fro, 
perfectly insensible to the fatigue which in her ad- 
vancing years generally overwhelmed her when- 

* The emperor^B own words. Seo Grosa-Hoffinger, L, 
p. 4St. 

t This whole chapter Is historical Bee Riedler^B ar- 
chives for 1881, andGrofls-HofflDger, i., p^ 427. 



ever she attempted to move otherwise than Id- 
surely. The empress had received bad news from 
every quarter ; but worst of all were the tidings 
that came finom Bohemia. For more than a year 
the Austrian and Prussian armies had threatened 
one another ; and yet nothing had been accom- 
plished toward the settlement of the Bavarian 
succession. 

Maria Theresa, shocked by the threat which 
Joseph had made to her through the Orand Duke 
of Tuscany, had broken off her negotiations with 
Frederick, and had sacrificed the dearest wishes 
of her heart to appease the Airy of her imperial 
son. Notwithstanding this, no battle had been 
fought, for Frederick was quite as desirous as the 
empress could be, to avoid an engagement. He 
had declared war against his old adversary with 
the greatest alacrity ; but when it became neces- 
sary to manoduvre his army, the hero of so many 
fights was obliged to confess in the secresy of his 
own heart that his gouty hand was impotent to 
draw the sword, and his tottering limbs were fitter 
to sink into an arm-chair than to bestride a war- 
horse. 

Irritable, crabbed, and low-spirited, his cam- 
paign had proved a disastrous failure. Instead of 
planning battles, he had planned pillaging and for- 
aging expeditions, and his hungry and disaffbcted 
army had converted the rich fields of Bohemia 
into a gloomy and desolate waste. At last suc- 
coring winter came to the help of the oppressed 
Bohemians, and both armies went into winter 
quarters. 

Maria Theresa had employed the season, which 
forced her ambitious son to inactivity, in new ne- 
gotiations for peace. Count von Mercy had sought 
for intervention on the part of France, and Baron 
Thugut had made new proposals to Prussia. Un- 
til to-day the empress had indulged the hope of 
terminating this unhappy and ridiculous war ; but 
her hopes had been frustrated by the dispatches 
she had just received from France and Bohemia. 
Count von Mercy wrote that so far from accepting 
the rdle of medktor, the French king expostu- 
lated with him upon the ii^ustioe of the claims of 
Austria, and eamestiy recommended their total 
relinquishment as the only road to peace. 

Another courier firom Joseph announced that 
the winter season having almost closed, he hoped 
that he might now be permitted to prosecute the 
war with firmness and vigor. Circumstances were 
favorable to Austria, for General Wurmser had 
succeeded in surprising the Prince of Philippsthal, 
and in driving the Prussian garrison from their 
stronghold. The emperor, therefore, declared his 
intention of giving battie to Frederick, that he 
might at one stroke free Bohemia fh>m the presence 
of a tyrannical and merciless enemy. 

These were the tidings which had flooded the 
heart of the empress with anguish. 

** I must have peace," thought she, as, perfectly 
unconscious of the fact, she still paced the floor 
of her cabinet *' I cannot go to my grave bur- 
dened with the crime of an unrighteous war. 
Peace ! peace! Heavenly Father, send us peace ! 
Iitomething I must do, and that at once ; and if my 
son stiU vituperates his unhappy mother, I know 
that my subjects, the people of Germany, and all 
Europe, will sustain me by their approbation.** 

Filled with the idea, she approached her eam- 
toire^ and agiun her eyes rested upon the papers 
and pamphlets that lay there. Her cheeks flushed 
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and her eyes flashed fire, as lifting from the desk 
a heavy package, she threw it down with violence, 
exclaiming : 

" Has that Schrotter been printmg another ab- 
surd pamphlet, braying to the world of our rights 
to Bararia ? I must stop that man's mouth, and 
teach him discretion ! " 

Here the empress rang and gave two messages 
to the page who answered the sunmions. ** Let 
Prince Eaunitz be informed that I would be happy 
to see his highness as soon as possible. Send a 
messenger to Counsellor von Schrotter, and let 
him be here in an hour." 

So saying, the empress, who at last began to 
feel that she was exercising her limbs beyond all 
power of endurance, sank into an arm-chair and 
continued her reflections. They were any thing 
but consolatory. She could not humble herself to 
make any more proposiUs to Frederick. He was 
BO arrogant that he might answer in such a way as 
to make war the only alternative for Austria. 
But where to go for a mediator ? France had re- 
fused, and Marie Antoinette had with difficulty 
obtained from her husband a promise not to sus- 
tain Prussia. 

<^ I have a most disobliging son-in-law in Louis," 
thought the empress, ^*and if Marie Antoinette 
were not in a condition where anxiety of mind 
might be fatal to her life, I should very soon speak 
plainly to the king, and let him understand dis- 
tinctly how little I care for his approval or disap- 
proval.! But I must be patient for my daughter's 
sake ; and if she gives birth to a dauphm, I shall 
be too happy to quarrel with her stubborn king. 
I had reckoned upon France, however, 'and I am 
disappointed and grieved." 

So saying, the empress bent onoe more over her 
papers, and this time she opened a dispatch from 
her ambassador at St Petersburg. She began to 
read: 

** The King of Prussia is asking succor from 
Russia. The empress is quite r^y to grant it, 
and has already marched an auxiliary force into 
Galicia. But she exacts that her trooos shall act 
independently of Frederick, and requires of him 
for the prosecution of her war with Turkey, a sub- 
sidy of two million of thalers. The king is in- 
dignant at her exactions, so that the opportunity 
now ofTers to dissolve this dangerous alhanoe. If 
the empress-queen could bring herself to pen a 
letter to Catharine requesting her intervention — " 

" No," exchumed Maria Theresa, interrupting 
herself, '* to such degradation I cannot stoop I It 
would be too base I " She threw down the letter, 
and frowning leaned her head upon her hand. 
" How," thought she, " could a virtuous woman 
write to that abandoned wretch who degrades the 
divine birthright of royalty by a dissolute life ? 
How could Maria Theresa so humiliate herself as 
to ask succor of such a Messalina I " . 

The entrance of a page interrupted the era- 
press's meditations. His highness Prince Eaunitz 
r^retted that he was unable to obey her migesty's 
commands, as he was sick and not able to leave 
his room. 

The empress dismissed the page, and frowned 
anew. 

" I know perfectly well the nature of his malady," 
thought she. " Whenever he desires to consult 
with the emperor before seeing me, he falls sick. 
Whenever danger is ahead and affairs look stormy, 
he retreats to his hole like a discreet fox. I wish 



to Heaven that I too oonld take to my bed and 
shut my eyes to all that is transpiring around us 
But no," continued the empress with a pang oi 
self-reproach, ** I have no right to retire from the 
post of danger. I must act^ and act quickly, or 
Joseph will be before me. Oh, my God, help m« 
in my great need I " 

She re-read the dispatches from her different 
ambassadors, and each one breathed the samo 
spirit From every court in Europe came dis 
approbation and blame. Every one of the g^reat 
powers coimselled peace — speedy peace, lest all 
should be drawn into the strife, and Austria left 
to the humiliation of struggling single-handed 
against every other nation in Europe. 

The tears of the empress flowed fast She could 
see no help on earth, and how could she feel other- 
wise than resentful toward the minister and the son 
who had brought her into this mortifying position f 
Suddenly she dried her tears and once more took 
up the dispatch from St Petersburg. The silence 
in that little room was broken only by her sighs, 
and the rustling of the papers which she held in 
her hand. She paused, and those trembling hands 
fell mto her lap. She threw back her head as if 
trying to make a difficult resolve. 

** There is one way — ^but oh, how disgraceful I " 
murmured she. Again the gathering tears were 
dashed from her eyes, and she tried to read. 

** It must be," sighed she, as she replaced the 
paper on the desk ; ** and if so, it must be done 
quickly. Oh, my Creator I Thou alone knowesi 
how fearful to my heart is this sacrifice of woman 
ly pride ; but thou wiliest my humiliation, and 1 
submit I Let me drink the chalice ! " 

She took up her pen and began to write. Often 
she hesitated — ^threw aside her sheet, and took 
another. Sometimes she read aloud what she 
had written; then starting at the sound of the 
words, resumed her writing in silence. At last 
the task was accomplished, and her eyes scanned 
the concluding paragraph : 

** With the conviction that my honor could be 
intrusted to no abler hands, I leave it to your 
mi^esty, in conjunction with France, to make 
such propositions as you may esteem best calcu- 
lated to promote peace. In this trust I remain, 
Tour majesty's true and devoted sister, 

"Ma&u Theresa."* 

As she read these words, the cheeks of the em 
press crimsoned with shame, and, burying her 
face in her hands, she sobbed aloud. When the 
paroxysm of her grief was over, her face was very 
pale and her eyes dim and swollen. 

**I must complete the humiliation," thought 
she ; then folding the letter, it was directed " To 
Her Mfgesty the Empress of Russia." 

She took up a tiny gold bell, and ringing it so 
that it gave out but a few strokes, AporHire was 
raised, and Eoch entered the room. 

" Take a copy of this letter, and send a courier 
with it to St Petersburg. I have at last yielded 
to the wishes of my counsellors, and have written 
to the Empress of Russia. Peace, Eoch — ^not a 
word I — ^my heart is not yet strong enough to bear 
the grief and shame of this hour." 

* This letter of the empress Is yet In the archives of 8t 
Petcnburg. Coxe, who copies It word for word, saw It 
there himself. 8ee Gixe^i ^'History of the Hoose of Aus- 
tria," VOL iv., po^e 802. 
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The private seeretarj had scarcely left the room, 
when ^e page reentoed, annoancmg Goansellor 
Ton Schrotter. 

"Ah,** said the empress, "he comes at the 
right moment I am just in the mood to castigate 
ihofle who have displeased me." 



CHAPTER OXXIX. 

TnE GRATITUDE OT PBDSrOBS. 

The message of the empress had been received 
by Coonsellor von SchrOtter with rapture. His 
heart throbbed so joyfully that its every beat sent 
the quick blood bounding through his veins. The 
hour for acknowledgment of his long-tried ser- 
'vioes had arrived, for years he had lived a life of 
labor, research, and patient investigation. Among 
the deeds, parchments, and dusty green tables of 
the chancery, his youth had faded to middle age, 
and of its early hopes had retained but one sin^e 
earthly ambition : it was that of taking a place 
among learned men, and becoming an authority 
of some weight in the judicial world. His pam- 
phlets on the Bavarian succession had lifted him 
to fame, and now among his countrymen his name 
was beginning to be quoted as that of a great and 
accomplished jurist Nothing was needed to com- 
plete the measure of liis simple joys, save the 
approbation of the court, and some acknowledg- 
ment on the part of his sovereign of the fidelity 
witli which he had labored for so many years in 
her behalf. 

This precious tribute he was called upon to 
receive. He was to speak Mmself With the 
Empress of Austria. So excited was he by the 
thought, that the strong man trembled from head 
to foot ; he was even more agitated than he had 
been twenty years before, when he had received 
his diploma as doctor of laws. Pale, but inex- 
pressibly happy, he stood upon the threshold of 
the empresses cabinet, and awaited her permission 
to approach and kiss her beloved and honored hand. 

Haria Theresa saw him and spoke not a word. 
She sat immovable in her arm-chair, darting 
lightning glances upon the unconscious counsellor, 
and growing every moment more enraged at the 
thought of his impertinent researches, until the 
storm burst with all its fury upon his head. The 
empress clutched the pamphlets which lay near her 
upon the table, and rising from her chair, strode 
through the room to the door where the unhappy 
author stood. 

"Did you write these brochuretf" asked she. 

'* Yes, your m^esty," said Yon Schrdtter with a 
happy smile. 

**■ Read the title-page.*' 

Yon SchrOtter read : " The rights and measures 
of her imperial, royal, and apostolic mi^esty in 
reference to the Bavarian succession." 

*' Now read the title of your first pamphlet*' 

** Impartial thoughts on the various questions 
arising from the sucoesuon of Maximilian Jo- 
seph.*' 

*« You acknowledge the authorship of these two 
brockurea t " 

" I am proud to acknowledge them, your maj- 
esty.** 



" Whence it follows that you are proud to be 
the cause of the unholy war whidi now rages 
throughout Germany,** said the empress in a voice 
of indignation. ** It is you, then, whose pen has 
metamorphosed itself into a sword wherewith to 
take the lives of thousands of good and honest 
men ! What right had you to publish * impartial 
thoughts upon the Bavaiian succession ? ' I sup- 
pose you had an idea that in so doing, you were 
proving to the world what an important part you 
play in the affairs of the nation ! ** 

" Your majesty,'* stammered Yon Schrdtter, ut- 
terly at a loss to understand his crime — *'*' your 
majesty, through Prince Kaunitz, conveyed to me 
your entire satisfaction with my researches into 
the imperial archives, and the emperor himself 
requested me to write the second pamphlet'* 

** I am in no wise indebted to you for your com- 
plaisance,'* replied the empress; ^*for your ink 
has changed itself into blood, and your stupid 
vagaries, hatched in the comfortable quiet of your 
own room, have driven my poor soldiers from 
their homes, out into the pitiless storm of hard- 
ship, danger, and death. What right had you to 
meddle with the difficulties of the succession? 
Did you expect that, in gratitude for your valuable 
services to the crown, I would reward you with a 
title and an estate in Bavaria? ** 

**No, your n^jesty," replied Yon Schrdtter, 
blushing, *' I was but doing my duty as a jurist 
and civil officer of the crown.*' 

** And do you suppose you have succeeded in 
proving any tiling with your rubbish ? ** asked the 
empress, scornfully. ^ Do you inuigine that any 
one would take the trouble to read your balder- 
dash ? *' 

*^ In defending the claims of the crown, I was 
performing an act of sacred duty toward my 
country,** replied Yon Schrdtter, emboldened to 
reply, by a just sense of the indignity offered him. 

** Oh, yes, I know something of the vanity of 
authors,** said the empress. "They imagine 
themselves to be Atlas, each one with the world 
upon his shoulders, which must certainly fall, if 
they are not there to uphold it I, however, take 
the liberty of judging that if they were all to be 
blown to atoms, nobody would be the worse for 
their disappearance. What has come of your 
writings ? A paper war of such dimensions, that 
I think the foul fiend must have plucked all the 
geese in Avemus, and have thrown their quills at 
your heads. What with your imbecile pens, no- 
body knows who is right I ** 

"But, your miyesty,** remonstrated Yon 
Schrotter, " discussion is indispensable to the dis- 
covery of truth, and as I am sure that I have con- 
tributed to this discovery, I cannot regret what I 
have done.** 

"Ah, indeed!** exclaimed the enraged em- 
press. " You think you have contributed to the 
discovery of truth 1 I will tell you to what you 
have contributed, sir : you are the cause that the 
emperor became so headstrong on the subject, 
that sooner than give up Bavaria, he has involved 
me in war; you are the cause that the whole 
world has had something to say on the subject of 
our claims ; whereas, had you held your tongue, 
they might have passed for what they are not — 
just You are the cause that my days are spent 
in sorrow, and my nights are sleepless ; that in 
the despair of my heart, I have been reduced to 
write to a woman whom I despise I Yes, of aU 
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this you are the cause, and more than this — jon 
will be guilty of my death ; for I repeat to yon 
that this war has broken my heart, and will be 
the last nail in my coffin.* When my people, 
then, mourn for my death (and I hope that they 
will regret me), you may boast of haying com- 
passed it yourself; and from my graye I shall 
arise to — " 

" No more, your majesty, no more I Spare me, 
in mercy," sobbed he, "if you would not see me 
die at your feet ! ^* 

*' And I presume you would consider it a great 
misfortune for Austria if you were no longer able 
to unsheathe your goose-quill in her defence. 
There is no danger of your dying from the wounds 
inflicted by my tongue ; but I am resoWed that 
you shall carry their marks to the grave with you. 
This is all I had to say to you ; you are dismissed." 

" But, your majesty," replied Von Schrdtter, " I 
have something to say — ^I must defend myself." 

" You must defend yourself ! " cried Maria The- 
resa, surveying him with a look of ineffable dis- 
dain. " Defend yourself to God — ^I am not dis- 
posed to listen to your defence." 

" But, your majesty—'' 

"Peace!" thundered the empress. "Who 
dares speak when I have ordered him from my 
presence ? Go home, and ponder my words." 

So saying, she walked back to her seat But 
sedng that Yon Schrdtter's lips were parted as if 
in an attempt to say something, she snatched her 
bell, and rang it so loud that in its dang his 
words were lost 

" Counsellor Von SchrOtter is dismissed," said 
she to the page. " Open the doors, that he may 
pass." 

Von Schrotter gasped out a convulsive sigh, 
and scarcely knowing what he did, turned one last 
sad look upon his cruel sovereign, and bowing his 
head, left the room. 

When his tall, majestic form had disappeared 
from her sight, the empress said : 

" Ah I — ^that outburst has done me good. And 
DOW that I have driven away humiliation by an- 
ger, I shall go and pray to God to bless the sacrifice 
I have made to-day for the good of my people." 

She rang the bell, assembled her ladies of hon- 
or, and with them entered the private chapel 
which had lately been added to her own apart- 
ments. She knelt before the first />rie-Dt«tf that 
presented itself, and her attendants knelt around 
her. 

Whilst the empress was praying, Yon Schr5t- 
ter returned to the home, which an hour sooner, 
he had left with a heart so full of hope and ecsta- 
sy. He had not a word for his old house-keep- 
er, who opened the door to admit bdm ; and mo- 
tioning away the servant who would have 
shown him into the dining-room, he ascended the 
staircase with slow, uncertain steps, his hands 
clinging to the balustrade, his head so heavy that 
he scarce could bear its weight The servants 
stood below in sorrowful amazement They had 
never seen their master so agitated in his life be- 
fore ; they could scarcely believe that this ghastly 
being was the dignified and stately man who had 
left them but an hour before. Suddenly they 
started, for surely they heard a loud laugh from 
the study, but what a laugh I — so wild, so unearth- 
ly, that it sounded like the dreadful mirth of a 

* Maria ThereM^s own worda. 



madman I — ^Then all was silent Preiently there 
came the sound of a heavy fall. 

" That is our master 1 Some misfortune has be- 
fallen him," cried the servants, hurrying up the 
stairs and bursting into the room. 

On the floor, surrounded by the books which 
had been the pride and solace of a harmless life, 
lay the counselor weltering in his blood. 

" He has broken a blood-vessel ! " cried the 
house-keeper, with a sob, while the other servant 
ran for a physician. The old woman raised her 
dear master's h^, and his bloody lips parted 
with a ghastly smile. 

" This is the gratitude of princes I " murmured 
he almost inaudibly. " Such is the feward of him 
who loves his country ! " 

" What is it, my dear, dear master ? " faltered 
the faithful servant, in vain seeking to penetrate 
the meaning of his words. " Why do you stare 
at me so horribly ? What has distressed you ? " 

He moved as though he would have raised his 
head. " This is Austria's gratitude I " cried he in 
a loud voice ; then, forth fix^m his lips gurgled the 
purple stream of life, and his words died into 
hoarse, inaudible mutterings. 

The physician came in, followed by the valet, 
and together they raised the sufierer and placed 
him upon his bed. The doctor then felt his pulse 
and his chest, and bent down to catch his breath- 
ings. He shook his head mournfully and called 
to the weeping servants. 

" He is dying," said he. " Some fearful shock 
that he has received has induced a hemorrhage, 
which in a few hours will end his life." 

Maria Theresa rose from her prayers, comforted 
and light of heart And as she left the chapel, 
the man whom she had crushed to the earth by 
her unjust anger, drew his last sigh.* 



OHAFTER OXXX. 

FBBDEBIOK THE GBE^T. 

EiKO Frkderice and his Prussians were still 
encamped at Wildschiitz. His army was weary 
of inactivity, and every morning the longing eyes 
of his soldiers turned toward the little gray house 
at the end of the village where the king and his 
staff were quartered, vainly hoping to see their 
Fritz in the saddle, eager, bold, and daring as he 
had ever been until now. The men were destitute 
of every thing. Not only their food was exhaust- 
ed, but their forage also. Bohemia had been 
plundered until nothing remained for man or beast. 
The inhabitants had fled to the interior, their vil- 
lages and farms were a waste, and still the King 
of Prussia insisted that his army should subsist 
upon the enemy. 

The men were in despair, and the officers be- 
gan to apprehend a mutiny, for the former were 
surly, and no amount of conciliatory worde 
could appease their hunger or feed their horses. 

"We must see the king, wo must speak to 
old Fritz I " cried the malecontcnts ; and with this 

^ This whole chapter If hbtoricaL Hormayer, **Aiutiiaa 
Plutarch,*' voL vL 
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cry a crowd of artillerTmen made their way to 
headquarters. 

'* We must see the king ! Where is old Fritz ? 
Has he ceased to care for his soldiers ? " repeated 
the crowd. 

" No, friends, I am ready to listen," said a soft 
Toice, which, nererthcless, was heard above the 
din, and the kmg, clad in his weU-known uniform, 
appeared at the window. 

The soldiers received him with a cheer, and at 
the sight of the well-belored countenance, they 
forgot their need, and shouted for joy. 

" What is it ? " said Frederick, when the tumult 
had died away. 

One of the men, as spokesman, stepped for- 
ward. "We wanted to see our old iVitz once 
more; we can scarcely believe that he sees 
our wants and yet will do nothing to relieve 
them." 

" You see mtiw," said Frederick, smiling, " and, 
as you perceive, I am scarcely better off than your- 
selves. Do jou think this a fit residence for a 
king?" 

** It is a dog-kennel I " cried the soldiers. 

" And is that all you have to say to me? " 

" No, sire, it is not If our king can do nothing 
for us, at least let him rescue our horses from 
starvation. We are men, and our reason helps us 
to bear privations ; but it is a sin to keep our 
horses here without food. We beseech your ma^ 
jesty, give us forage for our horses ! " And the 
others repeated in chorus : " Forttge, forage, give 
us forage for our horses ! " 

Meanwhile, the king had closed his window and 
had retired to the other end of his house. This 
made the soldiers frantic, and they screamed and 
shouted louder than ever : 

" Give us forage for our horses I " 

Suddenly the voice which had so often led them 
to victory, was heard at the door : 

" Peace, you noisy rebels, peace, I say I " 

And on the steps before his wretched cabm, 
stood Frederick, surrounded by the principal of- 
ficers of his army. 

" Sire," si&id one of the king's staff, ** shall we 
disperse them ? " 

" Why so ? " replied Frederick, curtly. *« Have 
my poor soldiers not the right to appeal to me for 
hdp ? Speak, my children, speak without fear t " 

"Forage, sire, forage— our horses are dying 
like flies ! " 

" You see," said the king to his officers, " these 
poor fellows ask nothing for themselves. Why is 
it that they have no forage for their horses ? " 

" Sire," replied the officers, deprecatingly, ** as 
long as there remained a hay-stack or a storehouse 
In this part of Bohemia, your majesty^s army was 
fed by the enemy. But tiiie country is stripped of 
every thing. The inhabitants themselves have 
been obliged to fly from starvation." 

" Starvation t " echoed the king. " I will war- 
rant that, while the horses of the privates are 
suffering for food, those of the officers are well 
prorided." 

" Your majesty I " 

** Do not interrupt me, but let all the forage be- 
longing to the chief officers of the army be 
brought at once, and placed before these men. 
They can wait here until it comes, and then di- 
vide it between them. Are you satisfied, my 
children?" 

" Yes, yes," cried th^ men, shouting for joy at { 

17 



the prospect of the abundance about to be vouch- 
safed to them. 

The officers, on the contrary, were deeply humil- 
iated, and beheld the proceedings with gloomy 
discontent. 

Frederick pretended not to perceive their dis- 
satisfaction. He stood with his hat drawn down 
over his brows, leaning for support upon the 
crutch-cane which, of late, had been his insepa- 
rable companion. 

Occasionally, when a soldier came up with 
his bundle of hay, the king glanced quickly 
around, and then looked down again. The artil- 
lerymen gradually ceased their noisy demonstra- 
tions, and now, with anxious, expectant faces, 
they looked at ^e king, the officers, and then at 
the very small amount of forage which was being 
placed before them. 

Just then an adjutant bowed to the king, and 
announced that the last bundle of hay had been 
set before his majesty. 

Frederick raised his eyes, and sadly contemplat- 
ed the miserable little heap of forage which be- 
tokened with so much significance the destitution 
of his brave army. 

" Is this aU ? " said he. 

** Yea, sire, aU— " 

" It is weU. Now," continued ho to the artillery- 
men, " divide this between you. Had my officers 
been more selfish, your horses would have fared 
better. But you see that my genends and adju- 
tants are as noble and self-sacrifidng as your- 
selves ; and unless you manage to forage for us 
all, we shaU all starve together. I have called for 
this hay to prove to you that your officers were 
not revelling in plenty while you were suffering 
for want Take it, and do not ask for that which 
I cannot give you." 

The artillerymen looked almost ashamed of 
their clamor, while the faces of the officers bright- 
ened, and their eyes turned with love and admira- 
tion upon the man whose tact had so entirely 
justified them to their men. 

The king pretended to see thdr delight as Uttle 
as he had fdgned to see their mortification. He 
seemed whoUy absorbed watching the soldiers, 
who were now strivmg together as to who was to 
have the remnants of forage that was far from 
being enough to allow each man a bundle.* 

I^oally ]^«derick withdrew to his cabin, and, 
onoe alone, he fell into the leathern arm-chair 
which was the only piece of furniture in the room 
besides a bed and a table. 

" This wiU never do," thought he, sorrowfully. 
^ We must either retreat or advance. This war 
is a miserable fiuluie— the impotent effort of a 
shattered old man whose head is powerless to 
plan, and his hand to execute. How often since I 
entered upon this farcical campaign, have I re- 
peated those words of BoUeau : 

* Mftlheoreux, lalsse en palx ton oheval yleillisaant 
De pear qno tout ^ooop eBBoafl6, sans halolno, 
II no laisM en tomoant, son maltre Bar rartoe/t 

Why did I undertake this war ? Why had I not 
discretion enough to remain at home, and seoure 
the happiness of my own people ? " 

The king sighed, and his head sank upon hi» 
breast He sat thus for some time in deep di» 



* Dohm's Memoirs, vol 1., p. ISB. 
t Froderiek^B own wordi. 
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oouragement ; but presently he repeated to him- 
self: 

" Why did I undertake this war— why ? " echoed 
he aloud. *' For the honor and safety of Germany. 
How sorely soever war may press upon my age 
and infirmities, it is my duty to check the ambi- 
tion of a house whose greed has no bounds, save 
those which are made for it by the resistance of 
another power as resolute as itselC I am, there- 
fore, (he champion of German liberties, and can- 
not, must not sheathe my sword. But this 
inaotiTity is demoralizing my army, and it must 
come to an end. We must retreat or adyance— 
then let us advance ! " 

Here the king rang his bell. A valet entered, 
whom he order^ to go at once to the generals 
and staff-officers and bid them assemble at head- 
quarters in fifteen minutes from that time. 

'^ Gentlemen," said the king, ** we cross the 
Elbe to-morrow" 

At these words every countenance there grew 
bright, and every voice was raised in one long 
shout : 

" Long live the king I Long live Frederick the 
Great ! " 

The king tried his best to look unmoved. 

** Peace I peace I you silly, old fellows," said he. 
"What do you suppose the boys will do out 
there, if you raise such a clamor in-doors ? Do 
you approve of the move ? Speak, General Kel- 
ler." 

" Sire, while out on a reconnoissance yester- 
day, I discovered a crossing where we may go 
safely over, without danger from the enemy's 
bullets." 

" Good. Are you all of one mind f " 

A long shout was the answer, and when it 
had subsided, the king smiled grimly and nodded 
his head. 

" We are all of one mind, then. To^norrow 
we engage the enemy. And now to horse I We 
must reconnoitre the position which General Kel- 
ler has chosen, and part of oar troops must 
cross no-night" 



CHAPTER OXXXL 



"the DASKBST HOUB is BEFOBB DAT." 



A FEW moments later the officers were mount- 
ed, and the king's horse stood before his door. 
Frederick, coming forward, with something of 
his youthful elasticity, tried to raise himself in 
the saddle; but he stopped, and with an expre»- 
uon of great suffering withdrew his foot from 
the stirrup. 

The old hero had forgotten that the gout was 
holding him prisoner. His face flushed with dis- 
appointmtet, as he called his ladkeys to his help. 
But once in the saddle, the king struck his spurs 
with such violence into his horse's flanks, that 
the animal leaped into the air, and bounded off 
in a swift gallop. 

' Whether Frederick had intended to prove to 
his officers that he was as bold a horseman as 
ever, or whether he had yielded to a moment- 
ary impulse of anger, he suffered keenly for his 
bravado; for at every bound of ihe horse, his 



agony increased. Finally he could endure no 
more. He came to a complete stand, and re- 
quested his suite to slacken their pace. They 
rode on in perfect silence, the officers casting 
stolen glances at the king, whose lips quivered, 
while his face grew every moment psJer with 
suppressed anguish. But he bore it all without 
a sigh, until they had reached the point for 
which they started. Having accuratqly surveyed 
it, Frederick turned his horse's head, and rode 
back to his quarters. 

This time he had not only to be lifted from 
his horse, but to be carried to his room. Onco 
there, he signed to his attendants to leave him. 
He felt the imperious necessity of being alone 
with his afflicted mind and body. He leaned his 
head back, and murmured : 

" McUheureux, laiste en paix lot^ cheval vieiUU- 
tarUf' 

Then, closing his eyes, he quoted the sacred 
Scriptures for the first Ume in his life without 
irreverent intention. 

"The spirit is willing," sighed the wretched 
imbeliever, ** but the flesh is weak." 

He remained pondering over those truthful 
words for several moments ; then casting his 
eyes over the various objects that lay upon his 
table, they lit upon the little leather-covered box, 
which contained his flute. For some time past 
his perplexities had been so great that he had 
held no intercourse with this object of his life- 
long affection ; -but now he felt aa if its tones 
would be consolatory. And with trembling, eager 
hands he unfastened the case, and raised the in- 
strument to his lips. But alas I the flute, like 
its adorer, was superannuated. Wearily came its 
feeble notes upon the air, each one hoarse ajs 
the wind whistling through a ruii^ed abbey.* 

Frederick had played but a few bars of his 
adagio when his hands fell slowly, and the fluto 
rolled upon the table. He contemplated it for a 
while, then his eyes filled with tears, which fell 
rapidly down his cheeks. A momnful smile 
flickered over his countenance. 

"Well," said he, in a low voice, **I suppose 
there is nothing disgracefiil in the tears of an 
old man over the last, faithful friend of his 
youth." 

With these words he replaced the flute in the 
case, and locked it, murmuriog: 

" Farewell, forever, my life-Ions solace ! " 

Just then, a thousand voices shouted : 

" Long live the king ! Long hve old Fritz ! " 

"They are rejoicing over the approaching 
battle," thought Frederick. " But their hopes, 
like mine, are destined to be crushed. Instead 
of crossing the Elbe, we must retire to Silesia. 
Old age luis vanquished me — and from such a 
defeat no man can ever rally. * 

" WeU, well ! We must take the world as it 
comes, and if I can neither fight nor play on 
the flute, I can still talk and write. My eulogy 
on Voltaire is not yet completed — ^I must finish 
it to-day, that it may be read before the Acade- 
my at Berlin, on the anniversary of his death." f 



* It WM daring the war of tbo Bavarian SooeMslon that 
Frederick found himself compelled to gire up the flute. 
His embouchure hod been destroyed by the loss of bis 
front teeth, and his hands trembled so that he ooold 
scarcely hold the fautorument 

t VolUire died In May, 1778, and Frederick, while in 
camp in Bohemia, wrote a poem on his death. 
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Selecting from among his papers the manuscript 
he wanted, Frederick t6ok up his pen and began 
to write. 

Gradually the songs and shouts of the soldiers 
ceased, and the king was consoling himself for 
the loss of music by flinging himself into the arms 
of poetry, when a knock was heard at his door, 
and his Talet announced the secretary of Count 
GalUtzin. 

Frederick's heart throbbed with joy, and his 
great eagle eyes were so stran^ly lit up, that the 
valet could not imagine what had caused such an 
illumination of his'royal master's features. 

^^Thugut," cried tiie king; "is Thugut here 
again ? Admit him inmiediately." 

By the time that Baron Thugut had appeared 
at the door, Frederick had so forced down his joy, 
that he received the envoy of the empress-queen 
with creditable indifference. 

** Well, baron,'' said he, with a careless nod, 
" you come again. When the foul jEiend comes 
for the third time, he must either bag a man's 
soul, or give it up forever." 

** I feel flattered, sire, by the comparison your 
majesty makes of me to so great and powerful a 
potentate," replied the baron, laughing. 

^ You believe in the devil, then, although you 
deny the Lord." 

"Certainly, sire, for I have never yet seen a 
trace of the one, and the other I meet every- 
where." 

" For an ambassador of Maria Theresa, your 
opinions are tolerably heterodox," said Frederick. 
** But tell me what brings you hither P Tou most 
not expect me to continue our interrupted negotia- 
tions. If the empress-queen sends you to cUum 
ever so small a portion of Bavaria, I tell you, be- 
forehand, that it is useless to say a-word. Aus- 
tria must renounce her pretensions or continue the 
war." 

" Sire, I come with new propositions. Here are 
my credentials, if your migesty is at leisure to ex- 
amine them, and here is a letter from the hand of 
my revered soverdgn." 

'**And what is that?" asked Frederick, point- 
ing to a roll of papers, tied up with twine. 

" Those are my documents, together with the 
papers rdating to the past negotiations." 

*' I think that I have already refused to go over 
these negotiations," said Frederick, sharply ; and 
without further ceremony, he broke the seal of 
the empress's letter. While the king read, Thugut 
busied himself untying his roll and spreading dIb 
papers out upon the table. 

^ This is nothing but a letter of credentials," 
observed the king, putting it down. " The em- 
press refers me to you for verbal explanations. I 
am ready to hear them." 

^* Sire, the empress-queen, animated by a heart- 
felt desire to restore peace to Germany, has called 
upon France and Russia to settle the difficulties 
which, to her sincere regret, have arisen between 
herself and your miyesty. These two powers, 
having responded favorably to my sovereign's re- 
quest — ^" 

"Say, rather," interrupted Frederick, "that 
these two powers having given to her majesty of 
Austria the somewhat peremptory advice to relin- 
quish her pretensions to Bavaria — ^" 

Baron Thugut bowed, and resumed : " That the 
two powers may have the opportunity of conduct- 
ing their negotiations without any new complica- 



tions fiK>m military movements, her majesty, the 
empress, proposes an armistice, to begin from to- 
day." 

Up to this moment the king's eyes had been 
fixed upon Thugut ; but as he hea^ these few 
last words, he dropped them suddenly. He was 
so overjoyed, that he was afraid to betray his rap- 
tures to the diplomatist He recovered himself In 
time ? " Bid you come through my camp ? " said 
he to the baron. 

" Yes, sire." 

"You heard the shouts and songs of my brave 
Prussians. Were you told that I intend to cross 
the Elbe, and offbr battle to your emperor to-mor- 
row?" 

" Yes, sire, I was told sa" 

" And at the very moment when I am prepared 
to fight, yon come to me with proposals of armis- 
tice! You perceive that I coidd only be brought 
to consent to a truce through m^consideration 
for the empress, provided she offered sound guar- 
anties for the conclusion of an honorable peace. 
Let us hear your proposals." 

The interview between the king and the secret 
envoy of the empress was long and animated. 
When the latter was about to take leave, Frederick 
nodded condescendingly, saying : 

" Well ! I consent to make this sacrifice to the 
wishes of the empress. You can inform her, that 
instead of giving battle to the emperor, as I had 
hoped to do on the morrow, I shall retreat to Sile- 
sia, and retire into winter quarters." 

" And your majesty promises equitable condi- 
tions, and will consult with the Russian ambas- 
sador ? " 

"I promise, and the empress-queen may rely 
upon me. Farewell" The envoy turned to de- 
part, but before he reached the door the king 
called him back. 

** Baron," sidd he with a significant smile, 
"you have forgotten something." Here he 
pointed to the twine which had fallen on the floor, 
and lay near the baron's chair. "Take what 
belongs to you; I never enrich myself with the 
possessions of others." 

When the door closed, the king raised his 
eyes to heaven. " Is it chance, or Providence, 
that has succored me to4ay?" thought he. 
" Which of the two has voudisafed me sudi 
honorable deliverance in my extremity ? " 



CHAPTER OXXXn. 

THX EMPBBOB AND HIB UOTHBB. 

It was a day of double r^oicing in Vienna, at 
once the celebration of peace, and of Maria The- 
resa's sixty-second birthday. For three months 
the seven envoys of Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
France, Bavaria, Zweibrucken, and Saxony, had 
been disentangling the threads of the Bavarian 
succession. For £ree months Joseph had hoped 
and prayed that the debates of the peace congress 
might come to naught, and its ddiberations en- 
gender a veritable war. But he was destined to 
new disappointment The love of peace had pre- 
vailed. Austria had renounced all her inheritance 
in Bavaria, save the Innviertel, and had dedared 
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her treaty with Charles Theodore to be null and 
void. 

The people of Vienna were overjoyed. They, 
like their empress, preferred peace to increase of 
domain ; and they hastened to offer her their sin- 
corest congratulations. All the European ambas- 
sadors were in full uniform, and Maria Theresa 
was seated on a throne, in all her imperial regalia. 

She was radiant with smiles, and happiness 
flashed from her still bright eyes ; but on this day 
of rejoicing there was one void that pained the 
empress — ^it was the absence of her eldest son. 
Since his return to Vienna, three months before, 
there had never yet been a word of explanation 
between Joseph and his mother. He had studi- 
ously avoided being alone with her, had never 
made his appearance in council, and when docu- 
ments had been presented to him for signature, he 
had no sooner perceived the sign-manual of the 
empress, than he had added his own without ex- 
amination or comment 

It was this cold submission which tortured the 
heart of Maria There&. ^ She would have pre- 
ferred recrimination to such compliance as this ; 
it seemed so like aversion, so like despair I 

When the ceremonies of the day were over, the 
empi^ss sent a messenger to request the presence 
of her son, in her own private apartments. The 
messenger returned, and a few moments after, was 
followed by the emperdr. 

He entered the room, and his mother came 
eagerly forward, her two hands outstretched to 
greet him. " Thank you, my dearest child," said 
she, affectionately, " for coming so promptly at my 
request. My heul has been yearning for my son, 
and I have longed all day to see my co-regent and 
emperor at my side." 

She still held out her hands, but Joseph, affect- 
ing not to see them, bowed with grave ceremony. 
** I am neither emperor nor co-regent," replied he ; 
" I am but the son and subject of the empress, 
and as such I have already congratulated your 
majesty with the rest." 

** Were your congratulations for my birthday, 
or for the restoration of peace, my son ? " 

**The birthday of my empress is, above all 
others, a day of gratulation for me," replied Jo- 
seph, evasively. 

" Then peace is not agreeable to you ? " 

"Pardon me, I have every reason to be satisfied. 
Have we not exchanged compliments with all the 
powers of Europe, and have not the people of 
Vienna sung nmety-nine thousand Te Deuma in 
honor of the peace of Teschen ? " * 

** I see that you do not approve of it, Joseph," 
said the empress, who was anxious to come to an 
understanding on the subject 

" I was under the impression that I had signed 
all y<Ar mi^esty's acts without giving any trouble 
whatever," was the cold reply. 

'^ But you did it unwillingly, I fear, and thought 
of your mother as a weak and timid old woman. Ja 
it not so, my son ? " 

" When I signed the treaty I thought of my an- 
cestor, Charles V. After a disastrous campaign 
in Africa, he was obliged to return with his fleet 
to Spain. He sailed, it is true, but he was the 
last man to go on board. So with me — I signed 
the articles of peace, but was the last one who 
signed." f 



* JoMph^a own words. 
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*^ Have you nothing more to say on the sub- 
ject ? Are you not glad that there is to be no 
bloodshed ? " 

**A son and subject lias no right to sit in 
judgment upon the actions of his mother and 
empress." 

** But you are more than a subject, you are an 
emperor." 

"No, your majesty; I am like the Venetian 
generals. In war, they commanded the armies, 
and received their salaries from the republic. 
When their campaigns were over, their pensions 
were paid, and they sank back into obscurity." 

" Ob, my son, these are hard and bitter words," 
exclaimed the empress, pressing her hands upon 
her heart " I see plainly that you are displeased 
because I have exchanged a doubtful war for an 
honorable peace." 

" I am not so presuming as to be displeased with 
your majesty's acts, and if you have obtained an 
honorable peace, I wish you joy of it." 

Maria Theresa sighed heavily. " I percdve," 
said she, disconsoUtely, " that you are resolved 
not to let me see into your heart." 

" Oh, your miyesty," cried Joseph, with a bit- 
ter smile, " I have no heart Where my heart 
once was, there stands an open grave ; and, one 
by one, my hopes have all been buried there." 

" I think it strange that the future Emperor of 
Austria should speak of buried hopes." 

" I said nothing of an emperor, your majesty, 
I spoke of poor Joseph of Hapsburg and of his 
personal wishes. As regards the future emperor, 
he of course has many hopes for Austria. First 
among them is the wish that the epoch of his 
rdgn may be very far off 1 Second, is his desire 
to serve his country. As we are now to enjoy the 
blessings of .peace, and I am on the list of your ma- 
jesty's pensioned officers, I should like, if it do nol 
conflict with your views, to receive an appoint/ 
ment as minister to some foreign power." 

"Oh," exclaimed Maria Theresa, sorrowfully. 
" would you leave me so soon again ? " 

" Yes, your mig'esty, I desire a long leave oC 
absence." 

"Whither would you then journey, my dea> 
child?" 

" I desire to visit the Empress Catharine." 

" The Empress Catharine ! " echoed Maria The- 
resa, starting and coloring violently. " You would 
visit that woman ? " 

" Yes, your majesty. I would visit that woman 
as Baron Thugut did the King of Prussia; with 
this exception, that I do not go secretly — ^I first 
consult your majesty." 

Maria Theresa would not notice this thrust of 
her son. She contented herself with replying: 
" What object can you have in going on a mission 
to Russia?" 

"I propose to win the friendship of the em- 
press." 

" The friendship of that degraded woman ! I 
do not covet it." 

" And yet your majesty was the first to request 
her mediation in our affairs with Germany. As 
you have raised the foul fiend, and be has come 
at your call, you must abide the consequences, 
and accept him as a friend. Since Russia is to 
have a voice in German politics, it is better that 
she speak for us, than sustain our enemy, Prussia." 

" But she has long been the ally of Prussia," 
objected the empress. 
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" So much the more incnmbent is it upon us to 
disturb the alliance. To do this, is the porpose 
of my journey to Russia. I repeat my request 
for your migesty^s consent." 

For some moments Maria Theresa contemplated 
her son with inexpressible tenderness. At length 
she said with a sigh, *' You really desire, then, to 
go to Russia ? " 

**'Such is my wish, your miyesty." 

** Well, my child, since you desire it, I consent ; 
but I do it unwillingly. I wish to prove to my 
son how gladly I gratify him, when I can do so 
without conflicting with my duties as a sovereign." 

The emperor bowed, but spoke not a word. 
Maria Theresa sighed again, and an expression of 
deep pain crossed her face. 

"When do you expect to start?" said she, 
sadly. 

«* Ab soon as possible ; for if I am not mistaken, 
the time is now propitious for stepping in between 
Prussia and her beloved ally." 

'^ Then I am to lose my dear son at once ? " 
asked the mother, with tearful eyes. '* I fear he 
leaves me without a pang ; and will seldom bestow 
a thought upon the mother whose anxious heart 
follows his eveiy movement with love." 

** I shall bestow my thoughts upon my sovereign, 
and remember that I am pledged to obtain for her 
a powerful ally. But I have much to do before I 
start. Above all things I must see Prince Kaunitz. 
I beg therefore of your m^jesty the permission to 
retire." 

" As the emperor pleases," said Maria Theresa, 
with quivering lip. 

Joseph bowed, and without a word or look at 
bis motber^s sorrowing countenance, turned toward 
the door. Up to this moment the empress had 
controlled her distress, but she could master her 
grief no longer. She looked at the emperor with 
dimmed eyes and throbbing heart ; and in the ex- 
tremity of her nuitemal anguish, she cried out, 

'^ Oh, my son, my precious boy I " 

The emperor, who was opening the door, turned 
around. He saw his mother, ner tears feilling 
like rain, standing dose by with outstretched arms. 
But he did not respond to the appeal With an- 
other ceremonious bow, he said, '* I take leave of 
your mi\jesty," and closed the door behind Imn. 

Maria Theresa uttered a loud cry and sank to 
the floor. " Oh," sobbed she, ** I am a poor, deso- 
late mother. My child loves me no longer I " 



CHAPTER OXXXm. 

PBINOS FOTEMKIN. 

Pkincs PoTKicKiN wss just out of bed. I& 
front of him, two pages, richly dressed, bowed 
down to the floor as they opened the door for him 
to pass into his cabinet. Behind him, two more 
pages held up the train of his vdvet dressing- 
gown, which, all bedecked with jewels, came trail- 
ing behind his tall, graceful figure. Behind the 
pages were four valets with breakfast and Turkish 
pipes. 

And in this wise Prince Potemkin entered his 
cabinet He threw himself upon an ottoman 
covered with India cashmere shawls, and received 



from a kneeling pa^e a cup of chocolate, which 
was handed to his highness upon a gold waiter set 
with pearls. Then, as if the cup nad been foo 
troublesome to hold, he replaced it on the waiter, 
and ordered the page to pour the chocolate down. 

The page, apparently, was accustomed to the 
order, for he rose briskly from his knees, and ap- 
proaching the cup to Potemkin^s lips, allowed the 
chocolate to trickle slowly down his princely throat. 
Meanwhile the three pages, four valets, and six 
officers, who had been awaiting him in his cabinet, 
stood around in stifl!^ military attitudes, each one 
uncomfortably conscious that he was momentarily 
exposed to the possible displeasure of the mighty 
favorite of the mighty Czarina. 

Potemkin, meanwhUe, vouchsafed not a look at 
any one of them. After he had sipped his choco- 
late, and the page had dried his mouth with an 
embroidered napkin, he opened his lips. The 
valet whose duty it was to present it, stepped for- 
ward with the Turkish pipe, and depositing its 
magnificent golden bowl upon the Persian carpet 
by the ottoman, placed the amber mouth-piece 
between the lips of hid master. 

Again a dead silence; and again those stiff 
forms stood reverentially around, while Potemkin, 
with an air of ennui and satiety, watched the blue 
wreaths that rose from his pipe to the ceiling. 

'* What o'clock is it ? " asked he moodily. 

" Mid-day, your highness," was the prompt reply. 

^* How many people in the anteroom f " 

"A multitude of nobles, generals, and lesser 
petitioners, all awaiting your highnesses appear- 
ance." 

" How long have they been there ? " 

** Three hours, your highness." 

His highness went on smoking, impelled proba- 
bly by the reflection that three hours was too 
short a time for the court of Russia to wait for 
the ineffable blessing of his presence. 

After a while he became weary of the pipe, and 
raised his head. Three valets rushed forward, 
each with an embroidered suit, to inquire whether 
his highness would wear the uniform of a field- 
marshal, that of a lord-chamberlain, or the mag- 
nificent costume of a Russian prince. Potemkin 
waved them off, and rose from the ottoman. His 
long brown hair, which flowed like the mane of a 
lion around his handsome face, bore here and 
there the traces of the down pillow upon 
which he had slept ; his open dressing-gown ex- 
posed to view his slovenly under-garments ; and 
his pearl-embroidered slippers were worn over a 
pair of soiled stockings w^ich^^fluiging loosely 
around his legs, revealed nis powerful and well- 
shaped calves. 

In this nSgliffS^ Potemkin approached the door 
of his anteroom. As soon as he had been an- 
nounced, a hundred weary faces grew brigl^ with 
expectation; and princes, dukes, and nobles 
bowed before the haughty man who was even 
mightier than the empress ; for he bent before no 
mortal, while she was the slave of one will — of 
Potemkin's. 

Silent and disdainful, Potemkin walked through 
the lines of obsequious courtiers that fell back as 
he passed, here and there condescending to greet 
some nobleman of wealth or influence. As for 
the others who raised their imploring eyes to his, 
he affected not to know of their insignificant pres- 
ence, and returned to his cabinet without having 
vouchsafed a word to anybody. 
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"I8 the jeweller there?" asked he of the 
officer at the door, and as the latter bowed his 
head, Potemkin added, " Admit him, and after 
him the minister of police." 

With these words he passed into his cabinet, 
and his valets began to dress him. While his 
long mane was being combed into order, Potem- 
kin amused himself playing like a juggler with 
three little golden balls, while the pale and trem- 
bling jeweller stood wondering what new robbery 
awaited him now. 

**Ah, Artankopf, you are there?" said the 
prince, when his toilet had been completed. ** I 
have an order for you." 

The jeweller made a salam, and muttered some 
unintelligible words of which Potemkin took no 
notice. 

^* I saw a magnificent service of gold yesterday 
in your show-case." 

" It is an order, your highness," said Artankopf, 
quickly. 

" Then I cannot buy it ? " 

" Impossible, your highness." 

" Then I order one exactly like it, above all in 
weight The statuettes which ornament that ser- 
Tioe are exquisitely moulded. How much gold is 
there in it ? " 

*' ^ty thousand rubles, your highness." 

Potemkin's eyes sparkled. "A considerable 
sum," said he, stroking his mane. " I order two 
services of the same value. Do you hear ? They 
must be ready on this day week." 

"And the payment?" Artankopf ventured to 
inquire. 

" I shall pay you in advance," replied Potemkin, 
with a laugh. " I appoint you first court-jeweller 
to the empress." 

The jeweller did not appear to appreciate the 
mode of payment ; he seemed terrified. 

** Oh, your highness," sfdd he, trembling, " I 
implore you not to make such fearful jests. I am 
the father of a large family, and if you exact of 
me to furnish you a service worth a fortune, the 
outlay for the gold alone will ruin me." 

" You will be irretrievably ruined if you do not 
furnish it," laughed Potemkin, while he went on 
throwing his balls and catching them. ** If those 
two services are not here on the day, you take a 
journey to Siberia, iriend Artankopf." 

'* I will be punctual, your highness," sighed the 
jeweller. " But the payment — ^I must buy the gold." 

" The payment I What, the devil— you are not 
paid by the appointment I give you ! Go ; and if you 
venture to murmur, think of Siberia, and that will 
cure your grief." 

With a wave of his hand, Potemkin dismissed 
the unhappy jeweller, who left that princely den 
of extortion a broken-hearted, ruined man. 

The jobber, meanwhile, was counting his gains 
and donning his field-marshal's uniform. " One 
hundred and twenty thousand rubles* worth 
of gold ! " said he to himself. " PU have the 
things melted into coin — it is more portable than 
plate." 

The door opened, and Narischkm, the minister 
of police, entered. 

" Out, the whole gang of you ! " cried Potem- 
kin; and there was a simultaneous exodus of 
officers, pages, and valets. When the heavy, 
gold-bordered silken portiere had fallen, the ty- 
rant spoke. 

" Now let us hear your report," said he, seat- 



ing himself before his toilet-mirror, where first he 
cleaned his dazzling white teeth, and then parc^ 
his nails. 

The minister of police, in an attitude of prxy- 
found respect, began to go over the occurrencesii 
of the past two days in St. Petersbui^. 

Potemkin listened v^ith an occasional yawn, and 
finally interrupted him. " Tou are an old fool. 
What do I care for your burglars and bankrapts f 
You have not so much as a murder to relate to 
me. Can you not guess that there are othe* 
things of which I wish to hear ? " 

" Doubtless your highness wishes me to report 
the doings of the Emperor of Austria." 

"Tou are not quite such a dunce, then, as yoa 
seem to be. Well, what has the emperor been 
about these two days past ? " 

"He leads the same life as he did in Kos 
cow," said Narischkin. " He goes about as Count 
Falkenstdn." 

" He comes as his own ambassador," cried Po 
temkin, laughing, " and he could not have chosen 
a worse one than Count Falkenstein.* What a 
wretched country Austria must be when its em- 
peror travels about like an ordinary Russian gen- 
tleman I " 

" He arrived in St. Petersburg with one servant 
carrying his portmanteau, and engaged two rooms 
at a hotel" 

" Oh, yes, I have heard of his passion for living 
at hotels. It all proceeds from avarice. Were 
he the guest of the empress, he would be obliged 
to make some imperial presents here and there. 
When our great czarina invited him to Sarakoe^ 
Selo, he accepted, on condition that he should be 
allowed to lodge at an inn. Now there happens 
to be no inn at Sarskoe-Selo ; so the imperial gar- 
dener has hung out a sign, and the little Count of 
Falkenstein is to take up his lodgmg with lum. 
He never will be the wiser, and wm &ncy himself 
at an inn. So that in trifies, as in matters of state, 
the czarina shall befool Austria, and 1^ him by 
the nose. Tell me something more of his eccen- 
tricities. Have you dazzled him with a sight of 
our wealth ? " 

" He is not to be dazzled, your highness. Even 
the homage he ha*) received seems to give him no 
pleasure." 

" Ah ! Has he, then, been the object of so much 
consideration ? " 

" Her majesty ordered it, and she has even de- 
vised some ddicate compliments wherewith to 
surprise him." 

"Ah! — she seems to be inclined toward this 
little emperor," muttered Potemkin. " She indul- 
ges in fancifiil projects of aggrandizement with 
him, and forgets—. Well — ^what were the sur- 
prises which itie czarina prepared for his count- 
ship ? " 

"Day before yesterday, he visited the Academy 
of Sciences. An atlas was presented to him ; and 
when he opened it, he found a map of his own 
journey from Vienna to St. Petersburg, with en- 
gravings illustrating the various details of the 
journey." f 

" Pretty good," sneered Potemkin, " but unfor- 
tunately not original, for the little count received 
a similar comphment in Paris. Go on." 

"Then the emperor visited the Academy of 



♦ Potemkln's own words. 
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Arts, iLDd there he found a portfolio of engraTingfl, 
azxKmg which was an excellent portrait of himself 
^vrith this inscription : ' Multorum providus urbes 
ct mores honUnum irupexU.* " 

" VHio wrote the inscription ? " asked Potem- 
kia, hastily. 

" Her majesty's self." replied Narischkin, with 
& deep inclination at the name. " But the emper- 
or greets eyery thing with a quiet smile. When 
he Tisited the mint and saw the enormous piles of 
IniUion there, he merely said : ' Have you always 
as much silrer in the mint as there is to-day f * " 

Potemkin laughed aloud. ^*That was a sly 
qnestion, and shows that little Falkenstein has 
been peeping behind the scenes and has discovered 
that we were prepared for luis coming." 

'^Yes, your highness. It would appear that 
Goont Falkenstein does not quite bdieYO in our 
enormous wealth; for after seeing the mint, he 
put on that mocking smile of fis, and asked 
whether the Imperial Bank was in a condition to 
redeem its issue." 

*' What was the answer f " 

** * Yes,* of course, your highness." 

^ It was a masterpiece of dWmtery then, and I 
shall take the opportunity of testing its truth. Oo 
to the bank, Narischkin, and say that I need one 
hundred thousand rubles for an entertainment I 
propose to give to the czarina. I must hare it 
in coin. Quick — ^begone." 

^ I fly, your highness, but first be so kind as to 
give me the imperial order. You well Imow that 
no coin can leave the bank without the signature 
of the empress." 

** I should like to see whether they will dare to 
return my signature," cried Potemkhi, fiercely. 

He wrote the order, and handing it to Narisch- 
kin, said ; " Take this to the bank directors ; and 
if they ask for the signature of the empress, tell 
them she will send it to-morrow, but I must have^ 
the money to-day." 

Narischkin bowed lower than he had ever been 
seen to do toward the son of the empress himself, 
and left the room on reverential tiptoes. 



CHAPTER OXXXIV. 

THB PBUSaiAK AMBA88ADOB. 

When Potemkin felt himself quite alone, he 
leaned back in his arm-chair with an ugly frown. 

"Something is going on to my disadvantage 
here," muttered he. •* I saw it yesterday in Panin's 
exulting countenance. How I hate that man I Al- 
most as much as I do OrlofiTl It is a blessing for 
me that both are not here to plot together. Sin- 
gly, I do not fear them ; but together-^rloff is 
the loaded cannon, and Panin the lighted match, 
and if I am not wary — ^*' 

Here, as though he had felt the shock of the 
ball, Potemkin sprang from his seat, and swung 
his hands above his head. But presently he sank 
back into his chair, and continued his meditations. 
^ I must spike Orloff before he destroys me. But 
to spike a cannon, one must be able to reach it ; 
and Orloff is far away on his estates, like a spider 
in her wicked web. Oh, if I could but reach it, 
I would soon tear it to pieces ! But where are its 



threads ? How shall I find them ? — ^Panm, too, is 
getting intunate with the grand duke, and so, is 
currying favor with the empress. Yesterday when 
I entered the parlor without saluting him, Paul 
called after me with an oath, and turned to his 
mother with a complaint of my insolence. And 
the empress did not utter one word of reptoof, al- 
though she saw me near enoueh to hear. That is 
significant — ^it means that Catharine fears me no 
longer. But, by the eternal God ! she shall learn 
that she has a master, and that her master is Po- 
temkin 1 

" How dare she take Panin into her confidence ? 
He it is who inclines her to the King of Prussia. 
This fiucy for Prussia is the only thmg she has 
in common with the grand duke. Love of Fred- 
erick is the bridge wUch Panin has built to unite 
them. I must try to lead her into another road 
of policy, and so remove Orloff and Panin. Orloff 
hates Austria, and if— pshaw ! Why is that Jo- 
seph so niggardly that one cannot feel the slightest 
interest in him ? If after refusing all other invi- 
tations, he had paid me the complunent of accept- 
ing nunc — ^but, no !— this haughty Austrian treats 
me with as little consideration as he does the rest 
of the world ; and forces me, in spite of myself 
to the side of Frederick. But there I find Orloff 
and Panin, and we cannot work together. They 
must be disgraced, and Catharine made to follow 
me. How shall I commence ? What shdl I do ?" 

A knock at the door put an end to his commu- 
nings. 

" His excellency the Count von Oortz, ambas- 
sador of his miycsty the King of Frus^" said 
the oflScer, who announced the visitors of Potem- 
kin. 

"Show his excellency into the little parior," 
said the latter, carelessly, " and IteU him that I will 
receive him there." 

"Ah I— Count von Gortz," thought Potemkin. 
" That signifies that my enemies have not yet tri- 
umphed, and that the King of Prussia thinks me 
powerful enough to conciliate. Well — ^I must have 
time for reflection." 

And without the slightest Regard to the station 
of his visitor, Potemkin sat for half an hour, re- 
volving in his mind what sort of reception he 
should give to Frederick's overtures. In spite of 
the slight, Count von Gdrts came forward with a 
gracious smile, as Potemkin, slightly nodding, 
passed on to a seat, and waved his hand for the 
count to take another. 

" I am commissioned by my soverdgn, the King 
of Prussia, to request an interview of your high- 
ness," began Von Gdrtz. 

Potemkin nodded, but said liotbing. 

** His majesty has intrusted me with a most flat- 
tering commission," continued the ambassador. 

" Let us hear it," replied Potemkin, with indif- 
ference. 

Count von Gortz bowed, rose, and drew fh>m 
his bosom a rich velvet Hui which he handed to 
the prince. 

" His migesty, my august sovereign, in acknowl- 
edgment of your highness's great and glorious 
deeds, wishes to convey to you a token of his ad- 
miration and friendship," said Count von G5rtz, 
solemnly. " He has bestowed upon your highness 
the order of the Black Eagle, and I have the honor 
to present it to you with the insignia." 

Potemkin took the ihU and without opening it 
laid it on the table beside him. " Ah," said he, 
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with a shrug, " his majesty sends me the Black 
Eagle. I am much obliged to him, but really I 
have 60 many orders that I have nowhere left 
to wear them, and how to dispose of this new one 
I scarcely know. See for yourself^" continued he 
smiling, and pointing to his breast, which indeed 
was covered with crosses, " do I not look like a 
vender of orders, carrying about his samples f " * 

" If I may be allowed to use your exceUency^s 
words, you carry about samples, not only of your 
treasures, but of your heroism and statesmanship. 
It would be a pity if among them, you should not 
wear a decoration of my august sovereign." 

^ Very well, then, to oblige Hne King of Prussia, 
I will wear the cross, and I beg you return him my 
thanks. Have you any thing more to say, count ? " 

Count von Gortz cast a searching glance around 
the apartment, especially upon the heavy velvet 
window-curtains. 

** Get up and look for yourself, if you suspect 
the presence of anybody," said the prince. 

** Your highness's word is sufficient Allow me 
then to speaJi: openly and confidentially." 

** In the name of your soverdgn ? " 

'^ Yes, your highness. You know that the treaty, 
which for eight years has allied Bussia and Prus- 
sia is about to expire." 

'* Is it ? " said Potemkin, carelessly. " I was not 
aware of it, for I take no interest in minor poli- 
tics." 

" Your highness has in view the great whole 
only of the field of diplomacy," replied the com- 
plaisant minister. '^ But for Prussia this alliance 
is a most important one, and my sovereign has 
nothing more at heart than the renewal of his al- 
liance with Bussia. He knows how much his in- 
terests here are threatened by the visit of the 
Emperor Joseph; and he desired me to ask of 
your highness whether it would be advisable for 
him to send Prince Henry to counteract it" 

Potemkin replied to this question by a loud 
laugh. " What a set of timid people you are I " 
said he. **What formalities about nothing I 
When the emperor was about to visit us, the 
czarina must know whether it was agreeable to 
the King of Prussia ; now the king wishes to know 
from me whether the viut of Prince Henry is ex- 
pedient." 

"Yes. His majesty wishes advice from your 
highness alone, although there are others who 
would gladly be consulted by him." 

"Others? you mean Panin — have you, then, 
asked counsel of no one, count?" 

" Of no one. Hy sovereign wishes to consult 
with no one excepting your highness." 

For the first time Potemkin betrayed his satis- 
foction by a triumphant smile. "If your king 
comes to me exclusively — ^mark me wdl, exdu^ 
9i»dy--46T advice, I am wiUing to serve him." 

" Your highness may see that my sovereign ad- 
dresses himself to you alone," replied the minister, 
handing him a letter in Frederick's own handwri- 
Ung. 

Potemkin, without any appearance of surprise, 
took it and broke the seal. The king began by 
saying that he had every reason to believe that 
the object of Joseph's visit to Bussia was to alien- 
ate Bussia fitHn her old ^y. Then he went 
into ecstasies over the genius and statesmanship 

^ All Fotemkln^f own words. Bobm's Memoirs, voL 
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of Potemkin, and besought him to uphold the ii&- 
terests of Prussia. FurUiermore he promised hifl 
interest and influence to the prince, not only for 
the present, but for the future, when it was prob- 
able that he (Frederick) could serve Potemkin sub- 
stantially.* 

A long pause ensued after the reading of this 
letter. Potemkin threw himself back, and in an 
attitude of thoughtfulness raised his eyes to the 
rich pictured ceiling above him. 

" I do not entirely understand the king," said 
he, after some time. " What does he mean by 
saying that he will try to make that possible which 
seems impossible ? " 

" His majesty has learned that your highness ia 
desirous of being created Duke of Courland. fie 
will use all his interest with Stanislaus to thifl 
effect, and indemnify the Duke de Biron, who would 
lose Courland, by augmenting his possessions in 
Silesia. The king also means that he is ready to 
find a bride for the future Duke of Courland 
among the princesses of Germany." 

" Beally," said Potemkin, laughing, " the mys- 
terious phrase is significant But the king lays 
too much stress upon that little duchy of Cour- 
land ; if I wanted it, I could make it mine without 
troubling his majesty in the least As to the bride, 
I doubt whether it would be agreeable to the czari> 
na for me to marry, and this matter I leave to her- 
self. What does the king mean by a proffer of 
friendship for the future ? " 

Count Gdrtz leaned forward and spoke scarcely 
above his breath. " His majesty means to promise 
his influence with the grand duke, so that in the 
event of his mother's death, your highness would 
be secure of your person and property."f 

This time the prince was unable to suppress his 
real feeUugs ; he started, and a deep flush over- 
spread his face. 

"How? " said he, in a whisper, "has the king 
the power to read my thoughts—" 

He did not conclude his sentence, but sprang 
from his seat and paced the room in hurried excite- 
ment Count von Gortz also had risen and con- 
templated him in anxious silence. 

" Did the courier from Berlin bring any letterc 
to the czarina ? " asked Potemkin, as he ceased 
walking and stood before Yon Gdrtz. 

" Yes, your highness, and I shall deliver them, 
as soon as I receive the assurance of your influ 
ence with the empress." 

" Very well, you have it I wiU go to her at 
once. Heanwhile go to Count Panm, to whose 
department this affair belongs, and induce him 
to lay before the czarina a proposition for the re- 
newfld of the Prussian alliance. Then ask an au- 
dience of the empress, and present your creden- 
tials. You see that I am m earnest, for I work 
in conjunction with my enemy ; but before I make 
one step, you must write out the king's last prom- 
ise to me, adding that you are empowered to do 
so by his nugesty of Prussia and having signed 
the promise, you must deliver me the paper." 

" May I inquire the object of these papers ? " 

Potemkin approached the count, and whispered 
in his ear. " It is a matter of life and death. If 
the grand duke should come to the throne, from 
the unbounded regard which he has for the King 



* This letter Is historical, and is to be found in Dohm^s 
Memoirs, toL L, p. 412. 
t Baomcr's Oontrlbutions, eto., voL v., pw ^86, 
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of Prussia, I know that this paper will protect me 
from his vengeance." 

** Your highness shall have it" 

" At once ? For you understand that I must 
have some guaranty before I act. Tour king's 
words are not explicit" 

*' I shall draw up the paper, and send it to your 
highness before I ask an audience of the czarina." 

" Then the King of Prussia may reckon upozt 
me, and I shall serve him to4ay, as I hope that in 
future he will serve me. Go now, and retun^ with 
the paper as soon as it is ready '* 

^ I believe that Prussia means fairly," said Po- 
temkin, when he found himself once more alone. 
««But that only means that Prussia needs me, 
and that," cried he, exultingly, ** means that I am 
mightier than Panin, mightier than the grand duke 
—but am I mightier than Orloff ?— Oh, this Orloff 
is the spectre that forever threatens my repose I 
He or I must fall, for Russia is too small to hold 
us both. But which one ? Not I — by the Eter- 
nal— not II" 

Just then there was a knock at the door, and 
Potemkin, who was standing with his fist clinched 
and his teeth set, fell back into his seat 

^' How dare you disturb me ?" cried he, savagely. 

** Pardon me, your highness, but this is your day 
for receiving the foreign ambassadors, and his ex- 
cellency of Austria craves an audience ? " 

** Cobenzl ? Is he alone ? " 

" Yes, your highness." 

** In ten minutes, admit him here." 



CHAPTER OXXXV. 

TBB AUSTBIAN AMBAflflAPOB. 

Tkn minutes later the door was opened, and 
Count Cobenzl, on the point of his toes, tipped into 
the room. Potemkin, on the sofa, was looking 
the picture of indifference ; his eyes half-shut and 
his tall form stretched out at full length, he seem- 
ed just to have awakened from sleep. But during 
those ten minutes he had been doing any thing but 
sleeping. He had been decorating himself with 
the cross of the Black Eagle, and had allowed the 
broad ribbon to which it was attached to trail upon 
the carpet 

*' It is well, Count Cobenzl," said Potemkin, 
greeting the minister, " that you did not come five 
minutes later, for you would not have met me at 
aU" 

" Pardon me, I should then have had but five 
minutes to wait in your anteroom," replied Co- 
benzl ** I detest anterooms, and wish that I 
had come ten minutes later, that I might have 
been introduced to your presence at once." 

**You would not have seen me at all, I tell 
you ; for I am about to have an audience of the 
empress." 

<'Ah, indeed!" cried Cobenzl. "That ac- 
counts for all these brilliant decorations, then." 

"You certainly did not suppose that I was 
wearing them in honor of yimr visit, did you ? " 
asked Potemkin, with quiet insolence. 

" Oh, no, I thought it a mere miM en tc^ne^ 

" Ah, Count Cobenzl is still mad on the subject 
of the drama," replied Potemkin, laughing. 



" What new comedy are you about to get up at 
the Austrian embassy, eh ? " 

"A very pretty thing, just from Paris, your 
highness. It is called, * The Disgraced Favorite, 
or the Whims of Fortune.' " 

Potemkin's eyes flashed fire, but he controlled 
himself, and said, "Where is the scene of the 
drama kid f " 

" I do not precisely remember. In Tartary, or 
Mongolia, or — " 

"Or in the moon," interrupted Potemkin, 
laughing. " But come — ^be seated, and let us be 
serious." So sayiog, Potemkin threw himself 
back again upon the divan, and pointed to an 
arm-chair, which Cobenzl quietly accepted. The 
chair happened to be close to the spot where the 
ribbon of the Black Eagle was lying. Cobenzl see- 
ing that it was under his feet, picked it up, and 
presented it to the prince. 

"You know not what you do, count Yoo 
raise your enemy when you raise that ribbon. It 
has just been sent to me by the King of Prussia. 
I am quite in despair at being obliged to wear it, 
for it takes up so much room. The star of the 
Black Eagle is very large. Do you not think 
so?" 

" Yes, your highness, and I congratulate you 
upon its possession, for the close King of Prussia 
does not often give away his diamonds." 

" It would appear that diamonds do not abound 
in Prussia," replied Potemkin, with a gesture of 
slight toward the cross on his breast "These 
brUliants are rather yellow." 

"Do you prefer Austrian diamonds?" asked 
Cobenzl, significantly. 

" I have never seen any," answered Potemkin, 
with a yawn. 

" Then I am happy to be the first to introduce 
them to your notice," said Cobenzl rising, and 
taking from his pocket a turkey-morocco case. 
"My august emperor has commissioned me to 
present to you this little casket" 

"Another order I " said Potemkin, with affect- 
ed horror. 

"No, your highness. Orders are toys for 
grown-up children. But you are a great man, and 
a toy for you must have some scientific significance. 
My emperor has heard that your highness has a 
costly collection of minerals and precious stones. 
His migesty, tiierefore, with his own hand has se- 
lected the specimens which I have the honor to 
present in his name." 

Potemkin, whose indifference had all vanished 
as he listened, opened the casket with some 
eagerness; and an exclamation of rapture fell 
from his lips, as he surveyed its costly contents. 
There were Indian diamonds of unusual size and 
brilliancy ; Turkish rubies of fiery crimson ; mag- 
nificent sapphires; J.urquoi&es of purest tint; 
large specimens of lapis-hizuli, all veined with 
gold; and translucent chrysoprase of bright me- 
tallic green. 

" This is indeed a princely gifl," cried the cov- 
etous Potemkin, perfectly dazzled by the magnifi- 
I oence, and intoxicated by the possession of all 
I these riches. " Never have I seen such jewels. 
They blaze like the stars of heaven I " 

Cobenzl bowed. **And this sapphire!" con- 
tinued the prince, " the empress herself has noth- 
ing to compare to it I " 

" The czarina looks upon your highness as the 
brightest jewel in her crown — as her incomparable 
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fupphire. But obseire tbia tarqiioifie ; it is one 
of the greenish hue bo prized by connoisseurs, and 
its like is not to be purchased with money." 

Suddenly Potemkln, ashamed of his raptures, 
closed the casket with a dick and pushed it 
aside. 

** Tou can tell your emperor," said he, " that 
you were on eye-witness of the gratification I have 
received from this superb addition to my sdentific 
collectiomi. And now, count, without drcumlo- 
ctttion, hciw can I serve you, and what does the 
emperor desire of me ? Such gifts as these indi- 
cate a request" 

" Frankly, then, the emperor seeks your high- 
nesses fnendship, and wishes you to further his 
majesty's plans." 

'«> What are these plans ? " 

" Oh, your highness is too shrewd a statesman 
not to have guessed them, and not to understand 
that we merely shift the scene of the war. We 
pitch our tents at St Petersburg with the object 
of winning Russia to our side." 

** But here Prussia holds the battle-field ; you 
will have to fight against superior numbers." 

*^Not if Prince Potemkin be our ally," replied 
Cobcnzl, courteously. " True, Prussia has Orloff, 
Panio, and the grand duke—" 

** And who tells you that Prussia has not Po- 
temkin also?" cried the prince, laughing. '*Bo 
you not see that I wear the Black Eagle ? " 

" Tes ; but your bighnesa is too wise to be the 
\Ay of Prussia. Tou are too great a statesman 
to commit such a bhme. Orlofl^, who has never 
forgiven you for succeeding him in Catharine's 
favor, Orloff asks no greater triumph than that of 
bamessmg your highness to the car of his polit- 
ical proclivities." 

** He shall never enjoy that triumph," muttered 
Potemkin. 

** Not if the emperor can prevent it ; and, there- 
fore, his majesty hop^ that ^your highness will 
•«8tain Austria." 

'* But what are Austria's plans ? " 

''Austria wishes to occupy the place which 
Pnisuft now enjoys as the ally of Russia. Prussia, 
while wooing the czarina, ogles the grand duke, 
and it is her interest to bring them together. I 
know that the matter was thoroughly discussed 
yesterday between Count Panin and the Pi*u8sian 
ambassador." 

^* The Pirussian ambassador was yesterday in 
conference with Panin f " 

"Not only yesterday, but to-day, I met him 
coming from Panin's with his order of the Black 
Eagle, and a letter for your highness from the 
king." 

" Truly your spies are great detectives," cried 
Potemkin. 

** They are well paid," was the significant reply. 

" And what, for example, were the proposals of 
Von Gortz?" 

" Von 05rtz stated that as Panin, the grand 
duke, and himself were not a match for the em- 
peror and your highness, you were to be won 
over by flattery, orders, and promises." 

"True!" cried Potemkin. "Your spiei are 
right What dse ? " 

" Another powerful friend of Prussia has been 
recalled from his estates, and summoned to 
Petersburg." 

Potemkin sprang from the sofa with a howl of 
»ge. 



" What 1 Orloff summoned by Von Qdrix ; he 
who—" 

"Who was entidng your highness with vain 
promises, had suggested to the czarina the im- 
perative necessity of recalling Orloff, with the ex- 
press intention of holding you in dieck." 

"What an infernal plot I But it bears the 
stamp of Panin's treachery upon its face," mut- 
tered Potemkin, while with hasty strides he walk- 
ed up and down the room. 

Cobenzl watched him with a half smile, and 
taking up the ribbon of the Black Eagle, he 
passed it through his hands by way of pastime. 

After much gomg to and fro, Potemkin stopped, 
and his countenance was expressive of courage 
and resolve. 

" Count Cobenzl, I know what arc the plans of 
Austria, and they shall be sustdned. Your in- 
terests are mine, for it is no longer a question of 
Austria or Prussia, but of Potemkin or Orloff! 
You see, therefore, that I am sincere ; but Austria 
must sustain me, and we must tread our political 
path together." 

"Austria will go hand and heart with youi 
highness." 

" Austria must sustain me, I say, and our pass- 
word shall be, * The Cohqukst or Tctbxet.' That 
is the spell by which I rule the czarina. My 
enemies often fill her mind with distrust of me 
but that great project shields me from thdr 
weapons. Still I am in danger; for here in Rus- 
sia, we look ndther to the past nor to the future ; 
the exdtement of the hour reigns absolute. A good 
subject never knows how to regulate his conduct. 
If I were sure of blame for doing evil, or of appro- 
bation for doing good, I might know what to ex- 
pect from the czarina. But when a sovereign ia 
the slave of her passions, all ordinary modes of 
deducing effect from cause fall to the ground.* I 
live in a whirlpool, fH>m which I can devise no 
means of escape ; but, by the grave of my mother, 
this life shall cease ! I shall resume my power 
over the empress, and I shall trample my enemies 
under foot, were they to take shelter under the 
throne itself!" 

While Potemkin spoke thus, he dinched his 
fist, and his herculean arm was raised as if to fell 
his invisible enemies. 

"Whosoever be the foe, Austria will be at your 
side," said Cobenzl. 

"I believe you," replied Potemkin, with re- 
turning calmness, "for it is your interest to be 
there. I know what you desire. First you sup- 
plant Prussia with Russia, and that entails a cool* 
ness with France, Prussia's dearest friend. Then 
you also dissolve with France, and we both court 
the alliance of England, so as to isolate France 
and Prussia from European politics. The plan is 
good, and will succeed if you are discreet" 

"How discreet?" 

"You must wdgh well your behavior toward 
the czarina. I dare not advise the emperor, but 
let me advise you. You have often occasion to 
see the empress. Before you see her consult with 
me as to the topics of your discourse with her, and 
so we shall always be enabled to act in concert 
Avoid all dissimilation ; let her percdve tiiat you 
leave craft to the lovers of Prussia. Flatter as 
often as you see fit ; flatter Catharine, however, 
not for what she is, but what she ought to be. f 

"■ __■_ _. t - — — ■ ■ 

* Potcmkin^s own worda. Baomer, voL v., p. 518. 
tibid. 
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ConTince her that Austria is willing to farther her 
ambition, not to restrain it, as Prossia has al- 
ways done. Do this, and in a few months Aus- 
tria will haye changed rSlei with Prussia, and 
your enemies and mine shall be orerthrown to- 
gether." 

A knock was heard at the door, and an officer 
entered. 

^ How dare yon interrupt me ? '* cried Potemkin, 
stamping his foot. 

" Pardon, your highness. The private secretary 
of the Emperor of Austria has orders from his 
Boverdgn to hand a note to Count Cobenzl in your 
highnesses presence." 

"A very singular order. But we will gratify 
the emperor. Admit his majesty's messenger." 

Gunther was introduced, who bowed low to 
Potemkin, passed on, and delivered his note. 

"Prom his majesty^s hand," said he. "Your 
excellency is to read it at once. It requires no an- 
swer." Then, bowing deeply, the secretary backed 
out of the room, and the discreet porHire fell, 
preventing the transmission of the slightest sound. 

" Read," said Potemkin, " for doubtless the em- 
peror has good reason for his haste." 

Count Cobenzl broke the seal ; but instead of a 
note for himself a sealed dispatch within, bore the 
address of the prince. The count presented it at 
once, and Potemkin eagerly tore it open. He 
seemed electrified by its contents; so much so 
that Cobenzl started forward to his assistance, ex- 
claiming : " Gracious Heaven, what has happen- 
ed? Your highness is ill I" 

" No, no," said Potemkin, " but read this, that 
I may be sure I do not dream." - 

Cobenzl took the letter and read : 

"<]It Bkar Pringb: To win youf friendship, 
I have neither flattery, decorations, duchies, prin- 
cesses, nor promises for the future ; convinced as 
[ am that your highness is able to reach the sum- 
mit of your desires without help from other mor- 
tals. But I have something to impart which will 
prove the sincerity of my intentions toward you. 
An hour ago. Count Orloff arrived in St Peters- 
burg, and he is now in secret conference with the 
czarina. Joseph.' " 

" I was right ; it was not my secret apprehen- 
sions which conjured those spectral letters," cried 
Potemkin ; ^ they are really the writing of the em- 
peror, and Gr^^ory Orloff is here." 

He sprang forward like a bull rushing to the 
attack. 

" Gregory Orloff is with Catharine, and I oannot 
slay him at her feet ! But stay," exclaimed he, 
exultingly, and then his words resolved themselves 
back into thought "My key— my key— I will 
force her to hear me. Count," continued he aloud, 
** I beg of you to excuse me, for I must go at once 
to the empress. Tell the emperor that tf I weath- 
er the storm that is bursting over my head, I 
wiU prove to him my eternal gratitude for the ser- 
vice he has rendered me this day. Farewell t 
Pray for me ; or if you like better, go home and 
get up a fine drama for the day of my burial" 

^ Nothmg less than Voltaire's * Death of Julius 
Oeesar ' would suit such an occasion ; but God for- 
bid that your highness should come to harm I I 
hasten to do your bidding." 

Potemkin, trembling with impatience, stood 
watching Count Cobenu, as with his mincing gait 



he tripped out of the room, and turned again at 
the door to make his last bow. Scarcely l^d the 
portihe fallen when he sprang across the room, 
and darted toward his sleeping-chamber. Near 
his bed stood an eseriUnre, He flung it open and 
taking thence a casket fiUed with gold chains, dia- 
monds, and other jewels, he turned out the con- 
tents with such violence that they flew over the 
room in every direction. He found what he sought ; 
it was a little secret compartment He pressed 
the spring and it opened, reveaUng nothing but a 
key 1 But Potonkin snatched it up, and, unheed- 
ing the treasures worth a million, that lay scat- 
tered about the room, he passed into a littie dark 
anteroom, thence into a corridor, up and down 
staircases, forward, forward, rapidly forward ! 

Finally he reached the end of a long, nairow 
corridor. Nothing h^re was to be seen save a 
blank, white wall, which separated Po^temkin's 
dwelling from the palace of the czarina. But in 
the comer of this wall was a scarcely perceptible 
recess. He pressed it with his finger, when the 
wall parted, revealing a door — ^the door which led 
to Catharine^s own private apartments. Potem- 
kin's key unlocked it, and he darted through the 
opening — on, on, until he reached another door, 
which also yielded to his key ; and then, breath- 
ing fireely, he looked around the cabinet of the 
czarina, and exclaimed, "I am saved I ' 



CHAPTER OXXXVI. 

THB BMPBEBB OATHABINB. 

The magnificent state-apartments of the en- 
press were silent and empty, for she had given 
out that she needed solitude to work, she would 
hold no levee to-day. But she was not alone; she 
was m a cabinet which led to her bedchamber ; 
and with her was Count Oriofl^ her former lover 
and the murderer of her husband. 

The empress lay half buried in the depths of a 
crimson velvet couch; and her large blue eyes 
were fixed with an expression of tenderness upon 
Orloff, who sat opposite to her. In spite of her 
fifty years, Catharine was a very handsome wo- 
man. Age had respected her fair, imperial brow, 
and the fingers of time had relented as they 
passed over it Her eyes were as bri^t and beau- 
tiful as ever ; her lips as red, and tiieir smile as 
fiudnating, as in the days of her youth ; and in 
her bosom beat the passionate, craving, restless 
heart of a maiden of seventeen. This heart was 
as capable of love as of hate ; and her graceful 
person as fitted to inspire love as it had ever been. 
Just now Catharine was anxious to please. She 
thought over the golden hours of her youthful 
passion, and tried .to win a smile from Crieff's 
stem face^ She forgot in him the man who had 
placed a bloody crown upon her head ; she saw 
but the paramour who had wreathed her brow 
with the myrtles and roses of requited love. 

They had spoken of indifferent thiog?, but Cath- 
arine had grown silent, and the silence was be- 
coming embarrassing to Orloff. 

" Your miyesty commanded my presence," be- 
gan he. 

Catharine raised her beautiful white arm from 
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the cushion where it lay, and motioned him to ap- 
proach. 

" Hush, Orloff," said she, in a low voice. '* No 
one hears us, do not call me mig'esty." 

'^My revered sovereign," stammered Orlofl^ 

*^ Sovereign! Do I look as if I were your 
sovereign, Orloff? No, no, I am here as the 
woman who is not ashamed of the love we once 
cherished for each other. The world says that I 
am not pious, and verily I bdieve that Voltaire 
has corrupted me ; but I have one steadfast faith, 
and I cling to it as fanatics do to Christianity. 
My religion is the religion of memory, Gregory; 
and you were its first hierophant" 

Orloff muttered some unintelligible words ; for 
truth to tell, he did not quite comprehend the 
vagaries of bis imperial mistress. He was a man 
of deeds, fit for action and strife ; but there was 
neither imagination nor poetry in his nature. He 
saw, however, that Catharine smiled and beckoned. 
He hastened forward, and bending the knee, kissed 
her hand. 

" Gregory," said phe, tenderly, " I sent for you 
to talk of Uie prospects of your son." 

''Tour majesty speaks of Basil Bobinskyf " 
asked Orlo£^ with a smile. 

"Tes," replied Catharine, "of your son, or 
rather, if you prefer it, of our son." 

'' Your migcsty acknowledges him, and yet you 
have thrust his father from your heart Tou 
sacrificed me to a man whom I hate — ^not because 
he is my successful rival, but because he does not 
deserve the love of my empress ; because he is a 
heartless spendthrift, and a wretch who is ready to 
sell his sovereign's honor at any moment, pro- 
vided the price oflfered him be worth the treachery. 
Oh I it maddens me when I think that Gregory 
Orioir was displaced for a Potemkin ! " 

Catharine laid her jewelled hand upon OrlofTs 
h'ps. *' Hush, Orioff, do not vituperate. I have 
called for you to-day to give me peace. I do not 
wif h the two men who share my heart to stand 
forever glaring at each other in implacable hatred. 
I ««^ish to unite you through the sweet influences 
of a young couple's love. I beseech you, Gregory, 
do not refuse me the boon I crave. Give your 
onsent for Basil to marry the Countess Aleiandra, 
Potemkin's niece." 

'' Never I " thundered Orloff, starting to his feet, 
and retreating like an aiumal at bay. ''Never 
will I consent for my bastard to marry the wench 
of such a contemptible fool as Potemkin 1 " * 

Catliarine rose from her couch with a look of 
tender reproach. " Tou will not grant my heart's 
dearest wish ? " said she. 

" I cannot do it, Catharine," cried Orloff, wildly. 
^ My blood boils at the very thought of being con- 
nected to Potemkin. No, indeed ! No tie shall 
ever bind me to him, that hinders my hand, should 
TOU one day ask of me, to sever his head from 
his body." 

Catharine again put her hand before Crieff's 
mo* ith. " Hush, you fulminating Jove 1 " said she. 
"Must you be forever foiving thunderbolts, or 
waging war with Titans ? But you know too well 
that in your godlike moods you are irremstible. 
What a triumph it is to wm a boon from such a 
man I Invest me with this glory, Orloff; and I 

* Qrloffs own wordfl. BMUoer'^s Oontributions, etc;, vol 
v.,pw«lS. 



five up my plan for a marriage between Baal and 
otemkin's niece." 

"Niece," echoed Orloff, " say his mistress I '* 

"Not so," exclaimed Catharine. '*So treach- 
erous, I will not believe Potemkin to be 1 " 

" Nevertheless, Alexandra is his mistress, and 
the whole court knows it" 

" If I find it so, Potemkin shall feel the weight 
of my vengeance, and nothing shall save him I " 
cried Catharine, her eyes darting fire. "But I 
tell you it is not so. He has his faults, but this is 
not one of them." 

" Then you confess that the great Potemkin ha* 
faults, do you ? " 

" It was precisely because of his faults that I 
sent for you ! " 

"i/e/" 

" Tou— Gregory Oriofl^ the truest of the true t 
Tou have done me good service in your life; to 
you I am indebted for my crown, and you are its 
brightest jewel But I have a favor now to ask 
of you which concerns my happiness more than 
any thing you have ever done for me before, my 
Gr^ory." 

" Speak, my empress, speak, and I will die to 
serve you ; " replied Orlofl^ inspired by Catharine's 
earnestness. 

She laid her white hand upon his shoulder, and 
said in her most enticing tones : "Bo the friend 
of Potemkin. Let him learn by your example to 
be more careful of the great trusts which he holds 
from me ; more condUating, and more grateful. 
For, indeed, in return for ail the favors I bestow 
upon him, he makes my life one long martyrdouL 
For God's sake, Orloff; be friendly with Potemkin, 
and try to rescue me from the tempests which 
daily and hourly burst over my devoted head." * 
She leaned her head upon his bosom, and looked 
imploringly into his face. 

"Tour majesty," sud Orloii; warmly, "you 
know that I am your slave. If Potemkin is ob* 
noxious to you, speak the word, and I anniliilate 
him. But my reputation will not permit me to 
consort with a man whom I despise, and whom I 
should be forced, nevertheless, to regard as Hie 
first subject of the empire. Pardon me if I can- 
not grant your migesty's petition." 

" Go, then, cruel man, and leave me to my fate," 
said Catharine in tears. 

" Since your migesty desires it, I retire." And 
Orloff bowing, turned to leave the room, but 
Catharine threw herself upon the sofa with a sob. 
and he returned. 

" Do you weep for Potemldn ? " said he. " Spare 
your tears. He loves no one but himself^ and his 
only aim in life is to enervate and weaken your 
mind, that he may reign in your stead." 

" Oh, Orloff; be merciful I " said Catharine, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

But Orl<^ oontmned: "Potemkin has essen- 
tially damaged your fleet; he has ruined your 
army ; and what is worse, he has lowered you in 
the estimation of your subjects, and of the world. 
If you are willing to be rid of so dangerous a 
man, my life is at your disposal ; but if you must 
temporize with hiin, I can do nothing to further 
measures which are to be carried out by flattery 
and hypocrisy." 

" I believe you, unhappily I believe you," said 
Catharine, weeping. " Potemkin deserves all that 

* Oatharine^t own wordii 
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joo say of him, but I bare not the heart to punish 
hhn aa he deseires. I cannot bid you destroy 
the giant whose shadow darkens my throne. Ton 
sec, Orloff, that I am a poor, weak woman, and 
have not the strength to punish the guilty.** 

** I see that your majesty prizes the oppressor 
of my country far more than that country's self ; 
and since it is so, I have nothing more to do 
here. Farewell, Catharine — I must return to 
Gatzchina.*' 

He kissed the hand of the empress, and passed 
into the adjoining apartment. He went slowly 
through the magnificent state-rooms, through 
which he had to pass to the corridor, and with 
weeping eyes Catharine followed his tall form 
trom door to door. She would have leaned for 
support upon that strong man, but he refused 
to shelter her, and she felt a sense of desolation 
which seemed to her a presentiment of evil. 

"OrlofT, Orloff 1" cried she, imploringly ; and 
ebe hastened after him. He was passing out into 
the corridor, when he heard her voice, and saw 
her coming fleet as a dove toward him. 

^ Orlofi;*' said she, panting for breath, " do not 
leave St. Petersburg to-day. Remain for three 
days, and, perhaps, in that time I may gather 
courage to accept your help, and rid myself of 
this man.'* 

" I will await your majesty's dedsion," replied 
Orloff; **and if then my sword is not required in 
your service, I shall leave St. Petersburg forever." 

He bowed, and the heavy portihe fell behind 
him as he passed from the czarina's sight 
Slowly she returned to her cabinet, murmuring, 
" Three days he will wait to know if—" 

But suddenly she started, appalled at the sight 
of an apparition that occupied the divan on which 
she was about to repose her weary limbs. She 
uttered a wild scream of terror, for on this divan 
sat — ^Potemkin. 



CHAPTER OXXXVn. 

THE OZABINA AND HSB HA8TSB. 

With flashing eyes, folded arms, and pale, stem, 
face, sat Potemkin, and his glance seemed about 
to annihilate the terrified woman, who had neither 
strength to call for help nor self-possession to 
greet her unwelcome visitor. He rose, however, 
and came forward. Catharine trembled and shud- 
dered IS he passed her by, locked the door and 
put the key in his pocket. 

The empress looked arotmd, and in deadly fear 
saw that there was no hope of rescue. She was 
alone with Potemkin, entirely alone I 

Not a word had yet been spoken, but this fear- 
ful silence affrighted her more than a tempest of 
angry words would have done. 

At last Potemkin stood directly before her, and 
spoke. " If Potemkin is obnoxious to you, speak 
the word, and I annihilate him." 

** Oh I " screamed Catharine, " he knows all." 

*< Yes, r know all— I heard Orloff offer to be my 
executioner. Pray, why did you not accept the 
offer at once ? " 

He had come so near, that Catharine felt his 
hot breath upon her brow, like the blast from a 
fUmace. 



*'I ask you again," said he, stamping his foot 
with fury, " why do you not let the axe of your 
executioner fall upon my neck ? Answer me I " 

Catharine was speechless with fright, and Po- 
temkin, exasperated at her silence, raised his 
clinched hand, and looked .so fierce, that the 
czarina fell backward almost upon her knees, 
murmuring<^ 

" Potemkin, would you kill me ! " 

" And if I did," cried he, grinding his teeth, 
*' would death not be the just punishment of your 
treachery? Your treachery to me, who have 
given you my heart, my soul, my life, while you — 
betray and accuse me, not face to face, as would 
an honorable woman, but behind my back as be- 
comes a coward and a hypocrite t Look at me, 
and answer my question, I command you t '* 

Again he raised his hand, and his deep voice 
rolled like angry thunder in her ear. Catharine, 
against her will, obeyed his voice, and raised her 
eyes to his. She saw his lofty brow, like that of 
an angry demi-god, his dark, dangerous, fiery 
eyes, his glistening teeth, his magnificent frame, 
lithe, athletic, and graceful as that of 

** Tho statue that enchants the world," 

and a sensation of shuddering ecstasy flooded her 
whole being. Forgotten were her fears, her ter- 
ror, her dream of vengeance ; and, regardless of 
the hand which was still raised to threaten her, 
she cried out, in tones of mingled love and an- 
guish : 

" Oh, Alexandrowitsch, how preter-human ia 
your beauty ! You stand, like an avenging god, 
before me ; and I — ^I can only worship and trem- 
ble I »' 

With faltering steps she approached, and fold- 
ing her arms around his stidwart form, she Isdd 
her head upon bis breast, and wept. " See," mur- 
mured she, " I am here to receive the stroke. Let 
me die by your hand, Gregory Alexandrowitsch, 
for since f ou love me no longer, I am weary of 
lifel" 

Potemkin heaved a sigh, and freeing himself 
from Catharine's arms, fell back upon the sofa, 
buried his face in his hands, and sobbed convul- 
sively. 

" Why do you weep, Potemkin ? " said Catha- 
rine, hastening to his side. 

" Why I weep 1 " exclaimed he. " I weep bo- 
cause of my own crime. Despair had well-nigh 
made of me a traitor. Why does not this hand 
wither, which was uplifted to touch the anointed 
of the Lord t Why does not Heaven smite the 
wretch whose misery had tempted him to such 
irreverence of his sovereign I " 

And Potemkin flung himself at Catharine's feet, 
crying out : 

" Kill me, Catharine, that I may not go mad for 
remorse of my treason ! " 

Catharine smiled, and tried to raise him up. 

" No," said she, tenderly, " live, and live for 
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me. 

But Potemkin still clung to her feet. 

** No, let me lie here as the sinner lies before 
the altar of the Most High 1 I am a traitor — ^but 
despair has made me criminal. As I stood behind 
the tapestry, and heard how my empress accused 
me, I felt that the spectral hand of madness was 
hovering above my brain. Oh, Catharine, it ia 
you whom I adore, you who have made of nCie a 
lunatic ! *' 

Again he buried his face in Catharine*s robes, 
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and wept. She, perfectly dieanned, leaned over 
liim, caressing him with her hands, and imploring 
him to be comforted. 

"Let me lie here and weep," continued her 
Alexandrowitsch, "not for me, but for my Catharine 
— the star of my life 1 She, whom my enemies 
would deceive ; that deceiving they might ruin 
her, when her only friend is lost to her forever I " 

"Of whom do you speak ? " asked the czarina, 
frightened. 

" I speak of those who hate me, because I will 
not join them in their treachery toward my em- 
press — of those who hold out to me gold and dia> 
monds, and who hate me because I will not sell 
my loyalty for pelf. Oh, I was flattered with or- 
ders and honors, promises and presents. But I 
would not listen. What cared I for iiiture 
security f What mattered it to me that I was to 
)^ the victim of PauPs vengeance? I thought of 
you alone ; and more to me was the safety of your 
crown than that of my worthless life ! I was 
loyal and incorruptible ! " 
^ Catharine had listened with distended eyes and 
lips parted in suspense. When Potemkin named 
her son, her whole bearing changed. From the 
love^tricken woman she leaped at once into the 
magnificent Czarina. 

"Potemkin," said she, imperiously, "I com- 
mand you to rise and answer my questions." 

Potemkm rose with the promptness of a well- 
trained slave, and said, humbly : 

" Imperial mistress, speak — and, by the grave 
of my mother, I will answer truthfully." 

" What means your allusion to the Grand Duke 
Paul? Who are the enemies that sought to cor- 
rupt you ? What are their aims ? " 

"The grand duke is weary of his subordinate 
position, and yearns for the crown which he 
thinks it is his right to wear." 

Catharine's two hands clutched at her head, as 
though to defend her crown. 

" He shall not have it ! " she screamed. " He 
will not dare to raise his impious hands to snatch 
his mother's rights away I " 

" He will find other hands to do it ; for you well 
know, Catharine, that the crime from which we 
recoil ourselves, we transfer to other hands, while 
we accept its fruits." 

Catharine shuddered, and grew pale. 

" Yes, yes," murmured she to herself, " yes, I 
know it — well I know it, for it has murdered sleep 
for me 1 " 

" And the grand duke has accomplices, Catha- 
rine. Not one, nor two — but half of your sub- 
jects mutter within themselves that the crown 
you wear has been PauFs since his minority. Rus- 
sia is one grand conspiracy against you, and your 
enemies have pitched their tents at the foot of 
your throne. They may well hate the only man 
who stands between you and destruction. Their 
arrows have glanced harmlessly from the adaman- 
tine shield of his loyalty, and there remained but 
the alternative of calumniating him to his empress. 
Oh, Catharine, my angd, beware of Paul, who has 
never forgotten how his father lost his life I Be- 
ware of Orlofi", who has never forgiven you for 
lovin<y me 1 Both these traitors, with Panin to 
truckle to them, are in league with Yon Gdrtz to 
force you into a league destructive of Russian 
aggrandizement Oh, my beloved! sun of my 
exbtence I mount into the heaven of your own 
greatness, and let not the cloud of intrigue ob- 



scure your light And when safe in the noonday 
of your splendor, you think of this day, let one 
warm ray of memory stream upon the grave of 
the man who died because his empress ceased to 
love him ! " 

At the conclusion of his peroration, Potemkm 
knelt down and passionately kissed the hem of 
Catharine's robe. Then, springing up, he clasped 
his hands, and turned away. But the empress 
darted after him like an enraged lioness, and, 
catching his arm, gasped : 

"What I you would leave me, Alezandr<h 
witsch ? " 

"Tea — ^I go to OrloflT, to receive my death 1 
The empress has willed it, and she shall find me 
obedient even unto my latest breath." 

" No, Gregory," said Catharine, weeping profuse* 
ly, " you shall remain to shield me from my en»> 
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mies. 

So sayil*g, she put her arms around his neck, 
but he drew them away. 

" No, Catharine, no I After what I have heard 
to^ajir, I do not desire to live. Let me die I let 
me die 1 " 

"Potemkin," cried she, struggling to detaui 
him, " I shall never, never mistrust you again. 
And I promise you that Gregory OrlofT shall never 
pass this threshold again." 

" How ? Do you promise to sacrifice Orloff to 
me ? " cried Potemkin, eagerly, cured in a thrice 
of his desire for death. 

" I do, Gre^ry, I do. There shall be but one 
Gregory to reign over my court and my heart, and 
he shall be Gregory Potemkin 1 " 

" You swear it, Catharine ? " 

" My imperial word thereupon. Now will you 
remain and protect me ? " 

" Yes, I remain, to confound your enemies. It 
shall not be said that I am flown in the hour when 
your noble head is endangered. I shall remain 
for your sake, for the peril is very great, Cathap 
rine I " 

" Gracious Heaven, Gregory, what danger threat- 
ens me ? " 

" You ask me such a questionr while Paul livee, 
and has Orloff and Panin for his accomplices, and 
Frederick for his friend ? " 

" Oh, no, dear Gregory, your anxiety leads you 
into error. I know that Paul hates me, but I do 
not believe that Prussia is his ally ; for it is clearly 
the interest of Prussia to conciliate me, and he ia 
too wise to entangle himself in such conspiracies 
just at the expiration of our treaty." 

" Oh, you noble, unsuspecting woman I " cried 
Potemkin, ardently, " you know nothing of the 
egotism of the world You believe in the honesty 
of Frederick, while he speculates upon the conse- 
quences of your death 1 " 

The empress grew pale and her eyes flashed 
with anger. "Prove it to me," said she, im- 
periously. 

Potemkin drew from his bosom the letter he 
had that morning received from Frederick. Cath- 
arine read it, and then said, " Much flattery, and 
many mysterious promises. What do they me.in ? " 

" Count von Gortz was so good as to explain. 
The king offered to make me Duke of Courland, 
to give me a German princess in marriage, and to 
secure me the favor of your successor." 

" That is not possible 1 " exclaimed Catharine^ 
" those were idle words." 

" Oh, no, your mjyesty, I will prove to you tha» 
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they are not, as soon as Yon 65rtz is an- 
nounoed." 

The empress looked at the clock, which pointed 
to two. 

^* It is exactly the hoar I appointed to receire 
him," said she. '* He must be in the anteroom." 

** Hare I your permission to go to him ? " 

The empress nodded, and Potemkin, drawing 
the key fiN>m his pocket, unlocked the door and 
disappeared. Catharine looked after him, and 
heaving a bitter sigh, said : ** No more hope of 
rescuel He rules oyer me like irr^lstible des- 
tiny!" 

In a few momenta Potemkin returned with the 
paper. Catharine haying looked oyer it, returned 
it with a smile. 

" I thank the King of Prussia for this," sud 
she, gently, " for my kst hours will no longer be 
embittered by anxiety for your safety, Alexan- 
drowitsch. Preserve this paper with care." 

Potemkin took it from her hand and tore it to 
pieces. 

** Are you mad? " cried Catharine, *Uhat you 
tear this promise of protection from Paul ? " 

^^ When Catharine dies, I no longer desire to 
live, and I hope that Paul may release me of life at 
once — ^I shall die rejoicing." 

**0h, Gregory," exclaimed Catharine, again 
moved to tears, " I shall never foiget these words ! 
You have sacrificed much for me, and you shall have 
princely reward ; on my word you shall I Let the 
grand duke be careful to utter no inconsiderate 
words, for the steppes of Siberia are as accessible 
to the prince as to the peasant ; and every traitor, 
were he the heir of the prown itself, is amenable 
to justice before me I And Panin, with his eter- 
nal pratiugs of honesty and fVankness, let him, 
too, beware, for he wavers on the edge of a preci- 
pice!" 

«' And Prussia?" asked Potemkin, with a sig- 
xuficant smile. 

Catharine smiled in return. *' I cannot chide 
kim, PotenJdn, for he would have befriended yiw." 

" And the treaty ? Do you intend to renew it 
with this wise, far«eeing prince ? " 

** I cannot say. . It depends upon the offers he 
makes. Stay in this room, Gregory ; and I will re- 
ceive Von GOrtz in the next one, where you can 
hear what passes between us." 



CHAPTER OXXXVin. 

▲ DIPLOMATIO DEFEAT. 

The empress entered the small audience^sham- 
ber acyoining her cabinet, and ringing a bell, gave 
orders that Count von Gdrtz and Count Panin 
should be admitted. Then she glided to an arm- 
chair, the only one in the room, and awaited her 
visitors, who, conformable to the etiquette of the 
Russian court, bowed three times before the all- 
powerful czarina. Panin's salutation was that of 
a serf who is accustomed to kiss the dust from 
his tyrant's feet ; Von Gdrtz, on the contrary, had 
the bearing of a man of the world, aocuatomed to 
concede homage and to exact it 

**Well, count," said the empress, graciously, 
"what pleasant news do you bring from Sanih 



Sottci? Has your accomplished sovereign r^ 
covered from his indisposition ? " 

'* The king has recovered, and will be overjoyed 
to learn that your majesty takes so much interest 
in his health." 

"Oh," exclaimed Catharine, *' the great Fred- 
erick knows how much interest I feci in his life — 
perhiHps as much as he has in my death 1 " 

Count von Gorti looked in astonishment at the 
smiling face of the empress. " What 1 Your ma- 
jesty says that my sovereign has an interest in 
your majesty's death I " 

*' Did I say so ? " said Catharine, carelessly. 
" It was a slip of the tongue, my dear count I 
should have said taketf not hat ; for many people 
fimcy they have what they would like to take. I 
should have said then, that the king cannot iak^ 
more interest in my death than I do in his hfe." 

" The king, your roi^esty, is much older than 
you, and war has added to his years." 

** If war adds to our years," replied Catharine^ 
laughing, *' then I certiunly must be superannu- 
ated." 

^ I trust that the time has arrived when their 
majesties of Russia and Prussia may sheathe the 
sword, and e^joy the unspeakable blessings of 
permanent peace," said Yon Gdrtz, with em- 
phasis. 

" Are you of the same mind, Panin ? " asked 
Catharine, quickly. 

** I know from my sovereign's noble heart that 
she would gladly bestow peace upon the world, 
and I believe that the time has come when that is 
possible," replied Panin, evasively. 

" It is true, we have for the moment no pretext 
for war. The troubles between the Porte and my- 
self were settled at the last peace convention, and 
he will take good care not to provoke a renewal 
of hostilities. We have no reason to apprehend 
any breach of peace in Poland, and our relations 
with the other European powers are equally 
friendly. . England, Holland, and France seek our 
good-will ; Prussia is our firm ally ; and Austria, 
by sending her emperor himself, has given the 
most flattering proof of her consideration for Rus- 
ua. It would appear that we enter upon an epoch 
of universal concord." 

" And to give stability to this great blessing," 
replied Yon Gortz, " it is the duty of all sover- 
eigns to fuse their separate interests into one great 
alHance, whose watchword shall be ' Peace ! * In 
presence of those who are bound together by the 
tie of one common policy, no ambitious enemy 
will venture to disturb the great international 
rest" 

** I think we are already able to present the 
scarecrow of such an alliance to covetous princes, 
for we have a firm ally in Prussia, have we not ? " 
said Catharine, smiling. 

" Our treaty was but for eight years, your v^ 
jesty," interposed Panin, **and the eight years 
have expired." 

"Have they, indeed?" exclaimed Catharine, 
surprised. ** Well— certainly years do fly, and 
before we have time to think of death, our graves 
open to receive us. I feel that I am growing old, 
and ^he King of Prussia would be wise if he were 
to direct his new negotiations toward my suc- 
cessor, and make him the partner of his magnan- 
imous schemes for universal peace." 

"Your m^esty is pleased to jest," said Von 
Gortz, reverentially. "But to show you how 
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heai^j my sorereign desires to cement his friend- 
ship with the mighty Empress of Russia, I am 
empowered by him to make new proposals for a 
renewal of the eight years* treaty." 

** Are you acquainted with these proposals, Pa- 
nin? " asked Catharine. 

" No, your majesty. I only know from Count 
von Gortz that his proposals are merely prelimi- 
nary, and not until they obtain your majesty's ap- 
probation, will the king present them formally." 

" Very well, count, let us hear your prelimina- 
ries," said Catharine. 

" My sOYereign desires nothing so much as a 
permanent alliance with Russia, which shall give 
peace to Europe, and deter over-ambitious princes 
from trenching upon the possessions of other 
crowns. To secure this end, my sovereign thinks 
that nothing would be so favorable as an offensive 
and defensive alliance, with a guaranty of per- 
manent boundary-lines between Russia, Prussia, 
Pohmd, and Turkey. Such an alliance, m the 
opinion of my sovereign, would give durable peace 
to Western Europe. If the conditions be accept- 
able to your majesty, my sovereign will make like 
propositions to Pohmd and Turkey, and the treaty 
can be signed at once ; for it has been ascertiuned 
that France approves, and as for Austria, the 
very nature of the alliance and its strength will 
force her to respect the rights of nations, and give 
up her pretensions to territorial aggrandizement" 

The czarina had listened to this harangue with 
growing displeasure. Her impatience had not es- 
caped the eyes of Panin, and he saw that the 
scheme would be unsuccessful. He bad promised 
to second the proposals of the Prussian minister, 
but the stormy brow of the empress was mightier 
than his promise, and he boldly determined to 
change his front. 

When Count von Gortz ceased, a silence en- 
sued ; for the czarina was too incensed to speak. 
She looked first at the Prussian ambassador, and 
then at her minister of foreign affairs, who was 
turning over in his mind what he should say. 

" And these are the proposals of the King of 
Prussia ? " cried she, when she found breath to 
vent her indignation. " Instead of a simple re- 
newal of our mutual obligations, you wish to en- 
tangle us into alliances with Turkey ! Count Pa- 
nin, you are my minister. I therefore leave it to 
you to answer the Prussian ambassador as be- 
seems the dignity and interest of my crown." 

She leaned* back in her arm-chair, and bent a 
piercing glance upon the face of her minister. But 
he bore the test without change of feature, and 
turning with perfect composure to his ex-confede- 
rate, he said : 

" As my soverdgn has commanded me to de- 
liver her reply, I must express my surprise at the 
extraordinary preliminaries presented by your ex- 
cellency. His majesty of Prussia proposes an al- 
liance of Russia witii Turkey. The thing is so 
preposterous that I cannot conceive how so wise 
a prince as your sovereign could ever have enter- 
tained the idea I " * 

" Good, Panin ! " said Catharine, nodding her 
head. 

Panin, encouraged by the applause, went on : 
" P^ace between Russia and Turkey can never be 
any thing but an armistice ; an alliance with the 
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Porte, therefore, is incompatible either with our 
policy or with the sentiments of my revered sov- 
ereign." * 

" In this case," replied Von Gortz, bowing, " my 
sovereign withdraws the ' proposal which was 
merely thrown out as an idea upon which he was 
desurous of hearing the opinion of his august ally, 
the empress." 

" Then you know my opinion upon this * idea'," 
cried Catharine, rising from her seat, and darting 
fiery glances at the ambassador. ^^ Count Panin 
has expressed it distinctly, and I desire you to re 
peat his words to the King of Prussia. And that 
the great Frederick may see that I make no secret 
of my policy, he shall hear it. Know, then, that 
my last treaty of peace with Turkey was but a 
hollow truce, whereby I hoped to gain time and 
strength to carry out the plans which I shall never 
abandon while I live. The king has guessed them, 
and therefofe he has sent me these unworthy pro- 
posals. Russia has not reached the limit of her 
boundaries ; her ambition is co-exteneive with the 
world, and she means to grow and prosper, nor 
yet be content when Poland bows her neck to the 
yoke, and the crescent has given place to the 
Greek cross I " 

So saying, the czarina bowed her head, and 
haughtily left the room. When she raised the 
portihe^ there sat Potemkin in the fulness of his 
satisfaction, ready to greet her with his most 
beaming smiles. Catharine motioned him to fol- 
low, and they returned to the cabinet Once 
there, the czarina threw herself upon the divan 
and sighed : 

** Shut the door, Potemkin, close the porUerfy 
for in good sooth I know not whether I am about 
to laugh or cry. I feel as if I had been hearing 
a fable in which all my schemes were trans- 
formed into card houses, and were blown away 
by the wind I But indeed I must laugh ! The 
good King of Prussia I Only think, Gregory, an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Turkey. Is 
it not enough to make you laugh until you cry ? " 

"I cannot laugh at such a disr^ard for ih^ 
sacred rights of man," replied Potemkin. *^ This 
proposal of Prussia is an outrage to the faith of 
the whole Russian nation, and a challenge to you, 
my noble soverdgn, whose bold hand is destined 
to tear down the symbol of the Moslem, and re- 
place it with that of the Christian ! " 

**And believe me, dearest friend, I am ever 
mindful of that destiny," replied Catharine. 

" And the treaty between Russia and Prusaa — ^" 

" Will not be renewed." 

** Check to the king, then," cried Potemkin, 
" and checkmate will soon follow." 

" Yes, the king is old, and would gladly end his 
days in a myrtle-grove ; while I long to continue 
my flight, higher and higher, till /reach the sun. 
But who will go with me to these dizzy heights 
of power — " 

" His msgesty, the Emperor of Austria," said 
the loud voice of a gentleman in waiting, who 
knocked at the door of the cabinet 

" The emperor 1 " exclaimed Catharine. " You 
know I granted his request to come to me unan- 
nounced ; but I have given orders to the sentries 
to send the word forward, nevertheless, so that I 
always know when he is about to appear." 



* Failings own words. 
400,401. 
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"Farewell, Cathanne," said Potemkiii. "The 
crow must give place to the imperial falcon. Why 
am I not an emperor, to offer you my hand, and 
be your only protector ? *' 

*' Ck>uld I love you more if you were an empe- 
ror, Gregory? But, hush! He comes, and as 
soon as his visit is endeJ, return to me, for I must 
see you." 

Potemkin kissed her hand again and agam, and 
ranishcd through the tapestry by a secret door, 
which led to a small corridor connected with the 
czarina^s private apartments. But instead of 
crossing this corridor, he turned into a little bou- 
doir, through which the emperor would have to 
pass and there awaited his appearance. He came, 
and seeing Potemkin, looked surprised, but bowed 
with a gracious smile. 

Potemkin laid his finger upon his lip, and point- 
ed to the cabinet " Sre," said he in a whisper, 
'^I have anticipated you. Prussia has received 
an important check, and the treaty will not be 
renewed. It rests with your majesty now, to im- 
prove the opportunity and supplant the King of 
Prussia. Be sympathetic and genial with the 
czarina — above all Udnga flatter her ambition, and 
the game is yours. Depend upon my hearty co- 
operation." 

*' A thousand thanks," whispered Joseph in re- 
turn. Potemkin made a deep and respectful sal- 
utation, and left the room. As he closed the door 
noiselessly behind him, the emperor crossed the 
threshold of the imperial cabinet 



CHAPTER CXXXIX. 

THE CZASmA AND THB KAISEB. 

When Joseph entered, he found the empress 
reclining with careless grace upon the divan, pei^ 
fectly unconscious that he was anywhere within her 
paUce walls. But when she saw him, she sprang 
up from the cushion on which she lay, and, With 
protestations of delighted surprise, gave him both 
her hands. He bent over those soft white hands, 
and kissed them fervently. 

** I come to your majesty because I am anxious 
and unhappy, and my heart yearned for your 
presence. I have bad news from Vienna. My 
mother is ill, and implores me to return home." 

*' Bad news, indeed I " exclaimed Catharine, sad- 
ly. ^' The noblest and greatest woman that ever 
adorned a throne is suffering, and you threaten to 
leave me ? But you must not go, now that the 
barriers which have so long divided Austria from 
Russia have fallen." 

" Your majesty may well speak of barriers," 
laughed Joseph, *' for we were parted by a high 
Spanish wall, and the King of Prussia walked the 
ramparts, that we might never eet a glimpse at 
each other. Well 1 I have leaped the walls, and I 
consider it the brightest act of my life that I 
should have journeyed thither to see the greatest 
sovereign of the age, the woman Ibefore whom a 
world is destined to succumb." 

**Do not give me such praise, sire," replied 
Catharine, with a sigh ; ** the son of Maria The- 
resa should not bestow such eulogium upon me. 
It is the Empress of Austria who unites the wis- 
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dom of a lawgiver and the bravery of a warrior 
with the virtues of a pure and sinless woman ! 
Oh, my friend, I am not of that privileged band 
who have preserved themselves spotless from the 
sins of the world ! I have bought my imperial 
destiny with the priceless gem of womanly inno- 
cence ! — ^Do not interrupt me — we are alone, and I 
feel that before no human being can I bow my guil- 
ty head with such a sense of just humiliation as be- 
fore the son of the peerless Empress of Austria ! " 

<*The Empress of Austria is still a woman, 
reigning through the promptings of her heart, 
while Catharine wears her crown with the vigor 
of a man. And who ever thought of requiring 
from an emperor the primeval innocence of an 
Arcadian shepherdess ? He who would be great 
must make acquaintance with sin ; for obscurity 
is the condition of innocence. Had you remained 
innocent, you had never become Catharine the 
Great There are, unhappily, so many men who 
resemble women, that we must render thanks to 
God for vouchsafing to our age a woman who 
equals all, and surpasses many men." 

" You have initiated a new^mode of flattery, 
sire," said Catharine, blushing with gratification ; 
" but if this is your fashion of praising women, you 
must be a woman-hater. la it so ? " 

** I would worship them if they resembled Catha- 
rine ; but I have suffered through their failings, and 
I despise them. You know not how many of my 
bold schemes and bright hopes have been brought 
to naught by women ! I am no longer the Joseph 
of earlier days — ^I have been shorn of my strength 
by petticoats and cassocks." 

** How can you so belie yourself? " said Catha- 
rine. " It is but a few months since we had good 
proof that the ambition of the Emperor Joseph 
was far from being quenched forever." 

" Ah I your majesty would remind me of that 
ridiculous afikir with Bavaria. It was my last 
Quixotism, the dying struggle of a patriotism which 
would have made of Germany one powerful and 
prosperous nation 1 And it was you who opposed 
me — you who, of all the potentates in Europe, are 
the one who should have understood and sustained 
me ! Believe me, when I say, that had Catharine 
befriended me there, she would have won the 
truest knight that ever broke a lance in defence 
of fair ladye. But, for the sake of a dotard, who 
is forever trembling lest I rob him of some of his 
withered bays, the bold Athend of the age forgot 
her godlike origin and mission, and turned away 
from him whom she should have countenanced 
and conciliated. Well ! It was the error of a 
noble heart, unsuspicious of fair words. And fair 
words enough had Frederick for the occasion. 
To think of such a man as he, flaunting the banner 
of Germany in my face — he who, not many years 
ago, was under the ban of the empire as an ambi- 
tious upstart I He thought to scare me with the 
rustling of his dead laurel-leaves, and when he 
found that I laughed at such Chinese warfare, lo ! 
he ran and hid himself under my mother's petti- 
coats ; and the two old crowns fell foul of one an- 
other, and their palsied old wearers plotted to- 
gether, until the great war upon which I had 
staked my fame was juggled into a shower of car* 
nival confetti I Oh, you laugh at me, and well 
may you laugh t I am a fool to waste so much 
enthusiasm upon such a fooPs holiday 1 " 

" No, I do not laugh at you," replied Catha- 
rine, laying her arm upon his. **I laugh for 
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loy, to see how lustily you hate. A man who 
hates fiercely, loves aiHiently, and my whole 
heart glows with sympathy for such a being. 
So, then, you hate him soundly, this King of 
Prussia?" 

'* Hate him," cried Joseph, clinching his hand, 
** ay, indeed, I hate him I He has instigated Gei*^ 
many to oppose me ; he wrested Bavaria from me, 
which was mine by right of twofold inheritance ; 
and I detest him the more that he is so old, so 
gouty, and so contemptible, that to defeat him 
now would not add one hair^a breadth to my 
reputation as a general." 

''It is true," said Catharine, thoughtfully, 
"Frederick is growing very old. Nothing re- 
mains of the former hero but a dotard, who is in- 
capable of comprehending the march of events — ^" 

"And, yet, is ambitious to legislate. Oh, 
Catharine, beware of this old king, who clings to 
you to support his own tottering royalty, and to 
obstruct your schemes of conquest. But he will 
not succeed with you as he has done by me. You 
have n6 mother to thrust you aside, while she 
barters away your rights for a mess of pottage ! 
I see your eagle glance — it turns toward the 
south, where roll the stormy waves of the Black 
Sea ! I see this fair white hand as it points to 
mosques of Constantinople, where the crescent is 
being lowered and the cross is being planted — ^'* 

Catharine uttered a cry of ecstasy, and put- 
ting her arms around Joseph's neck, she im- 
printed a kiss upon his brow. 

" Oh, I thank you, Joseph I " exclaimed she, en- 
thusiastically. "You have comprehended the 
ambitious projects which, identified as they are 
with my existence as a sovereign, I never yet 
have dared to speak above my breath ! " 

" I have guessed and I approve," said Joseph, 
earnestly. " Fate has assigned you a mission, and 
you must fulfil it." 

" Oh, my Qod 1" ejaculated Catharine, " I have 
found a friend who has read my heart" 

" And who will aid you, when you caU him to 
your side." 

" I accept the offer, and here is my hand. And 
BO, hand in hand, we shall conquer the world. 
God be praised, there is room enough for us both, 
and we will divide it between us. Away with all 
little thrones and their little potenates I Oh, friend, 
what joy it must be to dwell among the heights 
of Olympus, and feel that all below is ours I I 
am intoxicated with the dream I Two thrones — 
the throne of the Greek and the throne of the 
Roman emperors; two people so mighty, that 
!they dare not war with one another; while, side 
*by side, their giant swords forever sheathed, they 
shed peace «nd happiness npon the farthermost 
ends of the earth ! Will you realize with me this 
godlike dream ? " 

" That will I, my august friend, and may God 
grant us life and opportunity to march on to vic- 
tory together I " 

" To victory," echoed Catharine, " and to the 
fulfilment of the will of Peter the Great 1 He en- 
joined it upon his successors to purge Europe of 
the infidel, and to open the Black Sea to Christen- 
dom. In Stamboul I shall erect the throne of 
my grandson, Constantine, while in Petersburg, 
Alexander extends the domains of Russia in 
Europe and in Asia. You do not know all that I 
have already done for clas.<uc Greece. From his 
birth, I have destined Constantine to the Greek 



throne. His nurses, his playfellows, and his very 
dress are Greek, so that his native tongue is that 
of his future subjects. Even now, two hundred 
boys are on their way from Greece, who are to be 
the future guards of the Emperor Constantine I 
As the medal which was struck on the day of his 
birth prefigured his destiny, so shall his surround- 
ings of every kind animate him to its glorious 
fulfilment. Look — I have already a chart on 
which Constantine is to study the geography that 
my hand is ;to verify for him and for his brother." 

The empress had risen and approached her escri- 
ioire. From a secret drawer within another 
drawer she took a roll of parchment which, after 
beckoning to the emperor, she placed upon the 
table. They unrolled it, and both bent over it 
with beating hearts. 

" Observe first the marginal illustrations," said 
Catharine. " Here stands the genius of Russia, 
leaning upon the Russian shield. To the left you 
see arrows, horses' tails, Turkish banners, and 
other trophies — ^here at the top, you see the Black 
Sea, where a Russian ship is in the act of sinking 
a Turk. 

" Here in the centre, are the empire of Greece 
and the Archipelago. Take notice of the colors on 
the map, for they show the boundaries. The yel- 
low is the boundary-line of the Greek empire. It 
begins in the northwest by Ragusa, takes in 
Skopia, Sophia Phillippolis and Adrianople as far 
as the Black Sea. It then descends and includes 
the Ionian islands, the Archipelago, Mitylene, and 
Samos. That is the empire of Constantine, whose 
capital is to be Constantinople. The red Unca 
show the future boundaries of Russia. They pass 
through Natolia, beginning in the north by Pen- 
davaschi, and end with the Gulf of Syria." 

The emperor, who had been following Catharine's 
jewelled hand with anxious scrutiny, now looked 
up with a significant smile. 

" Your majesty's map reminds me of an inci- 
dent among my travels. In the beginning 
of my unhappy regency, I was inspecting the 
boundaries of my own empire. In Moravia I as- 
cended a steep mountain whence I had a view of 
the surrounding country. *To whom belongs 
that pretty village ? ' said I. * To the Jesuits,' 
was the reply. * And this tract with the chapels ? * 
* To the Benet^ctines.' * And that abbey ? ' * To 
the Clarissarines.' ' But where then are my pos- 
sessions f ' said L" 

" And your majesty would put the same question 
to me," interrupted the czarina. " Look at the 
colors of the map. We have appropriated the yel- 
low and the red, but there is another color to be 
accounted for." 

" I see a boundary of green, which includes 
Naples and Sicily," said Joseph, looking down 
upon the map with new interest 

" Those are the boundary lines of new Austria," 
said the empress, with a triumphant smile. " As 
I hope for the reestablishmcnt of empire in Greece, 
so must your majesty accomplish that of Rome. 
Since you have no objection to give me the Black 
Sea, I shall make no opposition to the extension 
of your empire to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Italy, like Germany, is a prey to petty princes. 
Rescue the Italians from their national in.<«ignifi. 
cance, sire, and throw the asgis of your protection 
over the site of the old Roman empire. Do you 
not bear the titic of King of Rome ? Give to that 
title, meaning and substance. Yours is the south 
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and west, mine is the east^ and together we shall 
govern the world.'' 

Joseph had listened with breathless attention. 
At first he grew pale, then a flush of triumph suf- 
fused hia face, and he took the hand of the czarina 
and drew it to bis heart. 

*' Catharine I " cried he, deeply moved, *' from 
my soul I thank you for this inspiration ! Oh, my 
heart's interpreter, you have read my secret yearn- 
ings to be in deed, as well as in word, ' King of 
Rome!' Yes — I would free Italy from the 
oppression of the church, and lead her on to 
greatness that shall rival her glorious past ! God 
is my witness, I would have done as much for 
Germany ; but Germany has rejected me, and I 
leave her to her fate. For the future I remain 
Emperor of Austria ; and my empire shall be so 
vast, so prosperous, and so powerful, that Catha- 
rine of Russia shall esteem me an ally worthy of 
the greatest woman of modem times." 

"Two faithful allies," exclaimed Catharine- 
dallies bound by one common policy, whose 
watchword shall be ' Constantinople and Rome ! ' " 

" Ay," returned Joseph, with a laugh, " though 
while you raise the standard of the cross in Con- 
stantinople, / shall overturn it in Rome. As soon 
as my shackles fall, I shall set to work 1 " 

" I see that you have faith in my plans," cried 
Catharine, joyfully. 

" Such faith that I would aid them from my 
heart, were they even to require the codperation 
of Frederick." • 

" I shall have no codperation but yours," was 
the reply. " Besides, I know that you owe a 
grudge to Turkey." 

" I do ; for she has taken Belgrade, and I must 
retake it The Danube is my birthright, as the 
Black, Sea is yours. I give up Germany, to con- 
centrate my forces upon Turkey and Italy." 

" Let us await the proper time, and when I see 
it, I shall call upon you to come with me and 
crush the intrusive Moslem." 

" Look upon me as your general, and upon my 
army as yours," replied Joseph, kissing the hand 
which the czarina extended. " And now," con- 
tinued he, " I must say farewell, and I fear it is 
for a long separation." 

" Indeed ! " cried Catharine. " Must I lose you 
BO soon i " 
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My mother is sick, and yearns for my pres- 
ence," said Joseph. ^* The emperor parted from 
her in didpleasure ; but the son must not slight 
the call of a mother, who perchance is on her 
death-bed. I start for Vienna today ; and before 
I leave, at the risk of being accused of flattery, I 
must express to your majesty the admiration, re- 
spect and love which I feel for the noblest woman 
I have ever known." * 

The empress, overcome, put her arms around 
Joseph's neck, and folded him to her hearL 

" Oh, were you my son I " whispered she, " I 
might thank Heaven for the gift of a noble child 
who was soul of my soul I Were you mine, I 
should not be the victun of courtiers' intrigues, 
but with my proud arm within yours, I might defy 
the world." 

As she spoke these words, Catharine raised the 
emperor's hand to her lips. 

Joseph uttered a cry, and sinking on his knees, 
kissed the hem of her robe. Then rising, as if 
reluctant to break the solemnity of their parting . 
by a sound, he turned and left the room. 

Catharine looked after him with tearful 'eyes. 
" God, he has left me 1 I have found a noble 
heart, only to grieve that it can never be mine. 
I am alone, alone I It is so dreadful to be^" 

Suddenly she ceased, for a deep, melodious 
voice began to sing. Catharine knew that the 
voice was Potemkin's, and that he was calling her 
to the secret apartments which she had fitted up 
for her lover. 

The song awakened bitter memories. Potcm- 
kin had written it in former years, and she had 
shed tears of emotion when she heard it — tears 
which at that time were as precious to him as 
were his finest diamonds to-day. 

The music ceased, and two tears which had 
gathered in the czarina's eyes stole down her 
cheeks. As if drawn by an invisible hand, she 
crossed the room, and, stooping down, pressed a 
tiny golden button which was fastened to the floor. 
A whirr was heard, the floor opened and revealed 
a winding staircase which led from her cabinet to 
the room of her favorite. 

As her foot touched the first step, she raised 
her eyes with a look of despiur to heaven, and 
her trembling lips murmured these words, *' Uath 
arine once more in chiuns 1 " 
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CHAPTER CXh, 

THB OATn. 

Maria Theresa was no more. On the 29th 
day of November, of the year 1780, she went to 
rejoin her much-loved " Franz " — ^him to whom 
her last words on earth were addressed. In her 
dying moments, her pale countenance illuminated 
by joy, the empress would have arisen from the 
arm-chair in which she sat awaiting her release. 
The emperor, who had devoted himself to her 
with all the tenderness of which his nature was 

* JKaomer. Contributions, etc, voL t., p. 444^ 



capable, held her back. ** Whither would your 
migesty go ? " asked he, terrified. 

Maria Theresa opened her arms, exclaiming, 
" To thee, to thee, I come I " Her head fell back, 
and hor dying lips were parted once more. Her 
son bent his head to catch the fluttering words, 
'* Franz, my Franz — ^" 

3Iaria Theresa was no more ! The tolling of 
bells, and the roll of the muffled drum, announced 
to Vienna that the body of their beloved empress 
was being laid in the vault of the Capuchins, and 
that after so many years of parting, she rested 
once more by the side of the emperor. 



* The emperor*s own wordai Banmer, vol v.. |k 668, 
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The iron doors of the crypts were closed, and 
the thousands and tens of thousands who had fol- 
lowed the empress to her grav^ had returned to 
their saddened homes. The emperor, too, followed 
b J his confidants Lacy and Rosenberg, had retired 
to his cabinet His face was inexpressibly sad, 
and he paced his room with folded arms, utterly 
forgetful of his friends, whom nevertheless he had 
requested to follow him, and who, both in the 
embrasure of a window, were silently awaiting the 
awakening of the emperor from his dumb grief. 

At last he remembered their presence. Direct- 
ing his steps toward the window he stood before 
them, and looked anxiously first at one, then at 
the other. 

*' Was I an undutiful eon? " asked he, in a fal- 
tering voice. " I implore you, my friends, make 
me no courtiers' reply, but speak the plain, un- 
varnished truth, and tell me whether I was an un- 
grateful son to my noble mother. Lacy, by the 
memory of your own mother, be honest." 

"By the memory of my mother, sire,*' said 
Lacy, solemnly, " no I You bore the burden of 
your filial duty with exemplary patience, and 
bowed your will to the will of your mother, even 
when you knew that she erred in judgment.*' 

** And you, Rosenberg ? " asked Joseph, with a 
sad smile. 

" My opinion, sire, is that you were a noble, 
all-enduring son, whose heart was not hardened 
against his mother, although from your childhood 
it had provocation to become so. Tour majesty 
bore with more than any other man would have 
done whose lips had not been locked by filial ten- 
derness." 

"I was silent but resentful," said Joseph, 
mournfully. ** I bore my burdens ungraciously, 
and Maria Theresa was aware of it. I have oftoi 
been angered by her, but she has often wept for 
my sake. Oh, tiiose tears disturb my conscience." 

" Your majesty should remember ^at the em- 
press forgave and forgot all the dissensions of 
by-gone years, and that in her last illness she ex- 
prised herself supremely happy in your majesty's 
care and tenderness." 

** You should remember also, that with the sa- 

Sbcity which is often vouchsafed to the dying, 
aria Theresa confessed that she had unwillingly 
^ darkened your majesty's life by her exactions, and 
in the magnanimity of her regret asked your for- 
giveness." 

" I have said all this to myself," replied Joseph, 
'* I have repeated it over and over in these wretched, 
sleepless nights ; but still the dagger of remorse is 
in my heart, and now I would gladly ^ve years 
of my life, if my mother were living, that I might 
redeem the past by cheerful submission to her 
every wish," 

" Let the great empress rest in peace I " ex- 
claimed Lacy. " She was weary of life, and died 
with more than willingness. Your majesty must 
cherish your life, min(Sul of the vast inheritance 
which your mother has left you." 

** You are right, Lacy," cried Joseph, warmly. 
** It is a noble inheritance, and I swear to you 
both to cherish it^ not for my own sake, but for 
the sake of the millions of human beings of whose 
destinies I shall be the arbiter. I swear to be a 
good sovereign to my people. By the tears which 
my mother has shed for me, I will dry the tears 
of the unfortunate, and the blessing she left me 
with her dying breath, I shall bestow upon the 



Austrians whom she loved so well If I shoul I 
ever forget this vow, you are here to remind me 
of it And now that my reign begins, I exact of 
you both a proof of your loyalty." 

" Speak, sire," sfud Lacy, with a bright and af- 
fectionate smile. 

" Put me to the test," cried Rosenberg, " and I 
shall not flinch." 

The emperor laid his hands upon the shoulders 
of his friends, and looked at them with unmis- 
takable affection. " Happy is the man who pos- 
sesses two such friends. But hear what I exact 
of you. I stand upon the threshold of a new or- 
der of things. I am at last an emperor, free to 
carry out the designs which for so many long years 
I have been forced to stifle in my sorrowing heart. 
I am resolved to enlighten and to elevate my sub- 
jects. But if in my zeal to do well, I should lack 
discrotion, it is for you to check and warn me. 
And if I heed not your warnings, you shall per- 
sist, even if your persistence becomes offensive. 
Will you promise me to do so, dear friends ? " 

" We promise," said both with one breath. 

" God and the emperor have heard the promise. 
Give me your honest hands, my best and truest 
friends. You, at least, I shall never doubt ; I feel 
that your friendship will be mine until the day of 
my death ! " 

*' Your majesty is the youngest of us three," 
said Lacy, " and you speak as if we would outlive 
you." 

" Age is not reckoned by years," replied the 
emperor, wearily, "but by wounds; and if I 
count the scars that disappointment has left upon 
my heart, you will find that I have lived longer 
than either of you. Promise, then, to be with 
me to the last, and to close my eyes for me." 

" Your wife and children will do that for you, 
sire," said Rosenberg. 

" I will never marry again. My nephew Fran- 
ds shall be my heir, and I shall consider him as 
my son. The Empress of Russia has consented 
to give him her adopted daughter in marriage, and 
I trust that Francis may be happier in wedlock 
than his unfortunate uncle. Myheart is no longer 
susceptible of love." 

" And yet it beats with such yearning love tow- 
ard manlond I " exclaimed Rosenberg. 

"Yes — my heart belongs to my people, and 
there is nothing left of it for woman. For my 
subjects alone I shall live. Their souls shall be 
freed from the shackles of the church, and they 
shall no longer be led like children by the hands 
of priests or prelates ! You have tranquillized my 
conscience, and I have received your vow of fidel- 
ity till death. With two such mentors to advise 
me, I may hope, at last, to do something for fame 1 " 



CHAPTER CXU. 

PBINOB KAUKITZ. 

For three days Prince Eaunitz had not left hia 
cabinet No one was allowed to approach him, 
except the servant who brought the meals, which 
the prince sent away almost untouched. His 
household were sorely troubled at this, for no one 
had as yet ventured to communicate the tidings 
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of ^e empress's death. Still he seemed to know 
it, for precisely on the day of her demise, Eaunitz 
had retired to his cabinet, whence he had not 
emerged since. 

To4ay the tolling of bells and the dull sound 
of muffled drums had doubtless revealed to him 
that the funeral was at hand. Still he had ques- 
tioned nobody, and sat in stupid silence, appar- 
ently unmindful of the tumult, without. Even 
when the procession passed his own house, he re- 
mained rigidly in his chair, his Jarge eyes glaring 
vacantly at the wall opposite. 

Baron Binder, who had noiselessly entered the 
room, and had been watching the prince, saw two 
large tears rolling slowly down his face, and the 
sight of these tears emboldened him to approach 
the solitary mourner. 

When he saw Binder, his lips quivered slightly, 
but he made no other sign. Binder laid his hand 
upon the shoulder of the prmce, and felt a start. 

'* Take compassion upon us who love you," said 
he, in a low, trembling voice. " Tell us what it is 
that grieves you, dear friend." 

** Nothing," replied Kaunitz. 

'* This is the first time that I have ever known 
your highness to speak an untruth," cried Binder, 
boldly. " Something grieves you ; if not — ^why 
those blanched ched^s, those haggard eyes, and 
the tears that even now are falling upon your 
hands ? " 

Prince Eaunitz moved uneasily, and slowly 
tnmed his head. 

** Who gave you the right to criticise my be- 
havior?" asked he,, in a freeang tone of di»- 
pleasure. " Does it beoome such as you to meas- 
ure or comprehend the sufferings of a great 
mind ? If it pleases you to parade your troubles, 
go out and ask sympathy of the contemptible 
world, but leave to me the fireedom of sorrowing 
alone 1 My grief is self-sustaining. It needs no 
prop and no consolation. Attend to your affiiirs 
of state, and go hence. I wish no spies upon my 
actions " 

" Ahl " said Binder, tenderly, " 'tis not my 
eyes that have acted the spies, but my heart, 
and—" 

"Baron Binder," interrupted Eaunitz, "you 
are not under this roof to dissect my sentiments, 
or to confide to me your own ; you are here to 
assist me as a statesman. Go, therefore, and 
confine your efforts to the business of your of- 
fice." 

Binder heaved a sigh, and obeyed. It was use- 
less to offer sympaUiy when it provoked such 
stinging resentment 

The state rtprtndiiriM had scarcely reached 
lus study, before the folding-doors of Prince 
Eaunitz's entrance-rooms were flung wide open, 
and the valet in attendance announced — 

" His migesty the emperor." 

A shudder was perceptible through the frame of 
Lhe prince, and he clutched at the arms of the 
£hair in an attempt to rise. 

" Do not rise," said Joseph, coming forward ; 
^ I have intruded myself upon you without cere- 
mony, and you must rec^ve me in like manner." 

Eaunitz sank back, and inclined his head. He 
had not the power to make a reply. Joseph then 
motioned to the valet to withdraw, and drew a 
chair to the prince's side. 

There was a short silence, and the emperor 
began : " I bring you greetings from my mother." 



Eaunitz turned and gazed at the emperor with 
a look of indescribable anguish. " Her last greet- 
ing," said he, almost inauSble. 

" You know it, then ? Who has been bold 
enough to break this sad intelligenjoe to you ? " 

'* No one, your miyesty. For three days I have 
received no bulletins. When they ceased, I knew 
that — ^Maria Theresa was no more." 

"Since you know it, then, my friend, I am re- 
lieved from a painful task. Tee, I bring you the 
last greetings of a sovereign who loved you 
weU. " 

A sigh, which was rather a sob, indicative of 
the inner throes that were racking the states- 
man's whole being, burst from his heart. His 
head fell upon his breast, and his whole body 
trembled. Joseph comprehended the immenmty 
of his grief, and made no ineffectual attempt to 
quell it 

" I know," said he, "that you grieve, not only 
for her children, but for Austria." 

" I grieve for you — ^I grieve for Austria — and, 
oh I I grieve for myself^" murmured Eaunitz. 

"You have been a faithful friend to my 
mother," continued Joseph, "and the empress 
remembered it to her latest hour. She bade me 
remind you of the day on which you dedicated 
your life to Austria's welfare. She told me to say 
to you that the departure of your empress had not 
released you. It had increased your responsibil- 
ities, and she expected of you to be to her son 
what you have ever been to her, a wise counsellor 
and a cherished friend. Do you accept the charge 
and transfer the rich boon of your services to 
me?" 

The prince opened his lips, but not a sound 
came forth. For the second time an expression 
of agony fluttered over his face, and no longer 
able to control his feelings, he burst into tears. 
The sight so moved the emperor, that he, too, 
shed tears abundantly. 

Eaunitz gradually recovered himself With 
an impatient movement he dashed away the last 
tears that had gathered in his eyes, and dried his 
moist cheeks with his delicate cambric handker- 
chief. He was himself again. 

" Pardon me, your majesty," said he, respect- 
fully inclining his head. " You see how grief has 
mastered me. I have behaved like a child who 
is learning his first difficult lesson of self-control. 
Forgive thjs momentary weakness, and I promise 
that you shall never see me so overwhelmed as 
long as I live." 

The emperor, with an affectionate smile, 
pressed the old statesman's hand. " I have nothing 
to forgive, dear prince. I have fo thank you for 
permitting me to view the penetralia of a great 
man's heart And still more have I to thank you 
for the sincerity with which you have loved Maria 
Theresa. I accept it as a pledge of your obe- 
dience to her last wishes. May I not ? " 

Eaunitz looked up, and answered with firmness, 
" Sire, this is the hour of unreserve, and I will speak 
the unvarnished truth. I have been expectmg 
the last greeting of my empress, and had I not 
received her command to serve your msgesty, I 
should have known that Austria had need of me 
no more, and ere long I would have followed my 
peerless mistress to the grave." 

" How 1 you would have laid violent hands 
upon your life ? " 

" Oh, no, sire— I would simply have starved to 
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death ; for I never could have tasted food again, 
had I once obtained the conviction that I had be- 
come saperannuated and useless. Your majesty 
has saved my life, for I have eaten nothing since 
she — went ; and, now, since I must still Uve for 
Austria, let me implore you to forget what you 
have seen of me to-day. If I have ever served 
Austria, it ^as been in virtue of the mask which I 
have always worn over my heart and features. 
Let me resume it then, to wear it for life. Had 
we worn our political mask a little longer, Ft^erick 
would not have foiled us in our Bavarian pro- 
jects. We must beware of him, old though he be, 
for he is a shrewd, far-eedng diplomatist*' 

" Oh, I do not fear his prying propensities 1 " 
cried Joseph. "^ Let him watch our proceedings 
—and much good may it do him. He -will see a 
new order of thines in Austria. Will yon stand 
by me, prince, and lend me a helping hand until 
my stately edifice is complete ? " 

** Yonr edifice, above all things, will need to be 
upon a secure foundation. It must be fast as a 
mountain, behind which we can intrench our- 
selves against the stormings of the clergy and the 
nobility." 

The emperor gave a start of joyfhl surprise. 
" You have guessed my projects of reform, and 
I have not yet uttered a word ! " 

'* I had guessed them long ago, sire, I had read 
them more than once upon your countenance 
when priests and nobles were by ; and I triumphed 
iU secret, as I thought of the day that was to 
come, when you would be the sole arbiter of their 
destinies." 

'* The day has come I it has come ! " exclaimed 
Joseph, exultingly. ** Now shall begin the struggle 
ji church and convent, in palace and castle ; and 
we shall shake off ambitious prelates and princes 
as the lion does the insect that settles upon his 
mane ! " 

** Let the Hon beware, for the insect bears a 
bting, and the sting bears poison 1 " 

*• We shall rob if of its sting before we rob it 
of its treasures. And whence comes the sting of 
these troublesome gnats ? It resides in the rirhett 
of the church and the privileges of the nobles. 
But the noble shall bow his haughty head to my 
laws, and the church shall yield up her wealth. 
The lord of the soil shall come down to the level 
of his serf, and by the eternal heavens above me, 
the priest shall be made as homeless as Christ 
and His apostles ! " 

" If your majesty can compass this, your people 
will adore you as a second Messiah." 

" I will do it I I will free my people from bond- 
age, and if I am made to die the death of the 
cross, I shall exult in my martyrdom," exclaimed 
Joseph, with flashing eyes. " The internal admin- 
istration of Austria calls for reform. The empire 
over which I am to reign must be governed ac- 
cording to my principles. Religious prejudices, 
fanaticism, and party spirit must disappear, and 
the influence of the clergy, so cherished by my 
mother, shall cease now and forever. Honks and 
nuns shall quit their idle praying, and work like 
other men and women ; and I shall turn the whole 
fraternity of contemplatives into a body of indus- 
trious burghers." * 

" Oh, sire," exclaimed Kaunitz, " your words af- 

* This whole oonversation is htstorlcaL The expMfi- 
■lons are those of the emperor. See " Letters of Joseph 
IVP.49L *^ *^ 



fright me. Bethink you that you throw the brana 
of revolt among a numerous and influential class." 

** We will strip them of their armor, and so 
they shall become innoxious." 

" Gracious Heaven ! " ejaculated Kaunitz, " your 
majesty will — " 

"Capture the convents, and carry off the 
bootv." 

'* But that will be tantamount to a declaration 
of war against Rome I " 

" Exactly what I propose to bring about. I de- 
sire to teach this servant of God that I am abso- 
lute nionarch of my own dominions, and that his—" 

" True, sire, true, but be cautious, and go warily 
to work." 

" I have no time to temporize," cried Joseph. 
" What is to be done shall be done at once. So 
much the more quickly that this question of strip- 
ping the convents is not only one of principle but 
of expediency also. They abound in objects of 
value, and my treasury needs replenishing. The 
state debt is large, and we must retrench. I shall 
not, like my gracious mother, require a budget of 
six millions. I intend to restrict myself to the 
expenditure which suffices for the King of Prussia. 
Of course, I shall not, like the munificent Maria 
Theresa, dispense ducats and smiles in equal pro- 
fusion. My people must be satisfied with a greet- 
ing that is not set to the music of the chink of 
gold. Neither shall I, like my imperial lady- 
mother, keep two thousand horses in my stables. 
Moreover, the pension-list shall be decreased:— let 
the retrenchment fall upon whom it may. But all 
this will not suffice to straighten my financial at- 
fairs. I need several millions more. And as they 
are to be found in church and convent, I shaU 
seek them there." 

Prince Kaunitz had listened to this bold hac 
rangue with perfect astonishment. Several times 
in the course of it, he had nodded his head, and 
more than once he had smiled. 

"Sire," said he, " you have such on intrepid 
spirit that my scarred old heart beats responsive 
to the call like an aged war-horse that neighs at 
the trumpet's note. Be it so, then. I will fight 
at your side like a faithful champion, happy, if, 
during the strife, I be permitted to ward off from 
my emperor's head a blow from his adversary's 
hands. Remember that we go forth to fight thou- 
sands. For the people are with the clergy, and 
they will cry out even more bitterly than they did 
at the expulsion of the Jesuits." 

" And they will cease to cry, as they did on that 
occasion," exclaimed the emperor, with a merry 
laugh. " Courage, Kaunitz, courage I and we shall 
prevail over Rome and all monkdom ; and when we 
shall have utilized their treasures, the people will 
return to their senses, and applaud the deed." ♦ 

" So be it then, your majesty. I will help you 
to pluck the poisonous weeds, and sow in their 
places good secular grain." 



0E2\J>TER OXLH. 

THB BAKEEB AND ms DATTOHTBB. 

The beautiful daughter of the Jewish banker 
was alone in her apartments, which, from the mu- 

* Joseph^s own wortlai See Letters, eta, p^ 49. 
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nificence of ber wealthy father, were almoBt regal 
in their arrangements. 

Rachel, however, was so accustomed to mag- 
nificence that she had lost all appreciation of it 
She scarcely vouchsafed a glance to her inlaid 
cabinets, her oriental carpets, her crystal lustres, 
and her costly paintmgs. Even her own transcen- 
dent beauty, reflected in the large Venetian mir- 
rors that surrounded her, was unheeded, as she 
reclined in simple muslin among the silken cush- 
ions of a Turkish divan. 

But Rachel, in her muslin, was lovely beyond 
all power of language to describe. Her youth, 
grace, and beauty were ornaments with which 
** Nature's own cunning hand " had decked her 
from ber birth. What diamond ever lit up 6ol- 
conda*s mine with such living fire as flashed from 
her hazel eyes ¥ What pearl upon its ocean-bed 
ever glittered with a sheen like that of the deli- 
cate teeth that peeped from between her pouting 
coral lips ? When she wandered in her vapory 
white dresses through her father's princely halls, 
neither pictures nor statues there could compare 
in color or proportion with the banker's queenly 
daughter herself. 

She lay on the dark silk cushions of the divan 
like a swan upon the opallme waters of the lake 
at sunset. One arm, white and firm as Carrara 
marble, supported her graceful head, while in her 
right hand she held an open letter. 

*'*' Oh, my beloved ! " murmured she, ** you hope 
every thing from the magnanimity of tiie emperor. 
But in what blessed clime was ever a Jewess per- 
mitted to wed with a Christian ? The emperor 
may remove the shackles of our national bondage, 
but he can never lift us to social equality with the 
people of another faith. There is nothing to 
bridge the gulf that yawns between my beloved 
and me. It would kill my father to know that I 
had renounced Judaism, and I would rather die 
than be his murderer. Ob, my father 1 oh, my 
lover ! My heart lies between you, and yet I may 
not love you both ! — But which must I sacrifice 
to the other ? " 

She paused and raised her eyes imploringly to 
heaven. Her cheeks flushed, her b«som heaved, 
and no longer able to restrain her agitation, she 
sprang from her divan, and light as a gazelle, 
crossed the room, and threw open the win- 
dow. 

" No, my lover," said she, " no, I cannot re- 
nounce you ! A woman must leave father and 
mother, to follow him who reigns over her heart 1 
I will leave all things, then, for you, my Giin- 
ther 1 " And she pressed his letter to her lips ; 
then folding it, she hid it in her bosom. 

A knock at the door caused her to start slight- 
ly, and, before she had time to speak, the Jewish 
banker entered the room. 

" My dear father I " exclaimed Rachel, joyfully, 
flying to him and putting her arms around his taU, 
athletic form. 

Esketes Flies stroked her dark hair, and pressed 
a kiss upon her brow. " I have not seen you for 
two days, father," said Rachel, reproachfully. 

** I have been absent inspecting my new facto- 
ries at Briinn, my daughter." 

" And you went away without a word of adieu 
tome!" 

^^ Adieu is a sorrowful word, my daughter, and I 
speak it reluctantly ; but a return home is a joy 
QDspeakable, and you see that my first visit is to 



yotf, dear child. To-day I come as a messenger of 
good tidings." 

Rachel raised her head, and a flush of expecta- 
tion rose to her face. 

" Do the good tidings concern us both ? " asked 
she. 

"Not only ourselves, but our whole people. 
Look at me, Rachel, and tell me wherein I have 
changed since last we met" 

Rachel stepped back and contemplated her 
father with an affectionate smile. " I see the same 
tall figure, the same energetic, manly features, the 
same dear smile, and the same — ^no, not quite the 
same dress. You have laid aside the yellow 
badge of inferiority that the Jew wears upon his 
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arm. 

** The emperor has freed us from this humilia- 
tion, Rachel. This burden of a thousand years 
has Joseph lifted from our hearts, and under his 
reign we are to enjoy the rights of men and Aus- 
trians I " 

*'The emperor is a great and magnanimous 
prince ! " exclaimed Rachel. 

" We have been trampled so long under foot," 
said the banker, scornfully, "that the smallest 
concession seems magnanimity. But of what 
avail will be the absence of the badge of shame ? 
It will not change the peculiarity of feature which 
marks us among men, and betrays us to the 
Christian's hate." 

" May our nation's type be ever written upon 
our faces 1 " exclaimed Rachel. " The emperor 
will protect us from the little persecutions of so- 
ciety." 

" He will have little time to think of us, he will 
have enough to do to protect himself from hi? 
own enemies. He has decreed the dispersion of 
the conventual orders, and as he has refused to 
yield up the goods of the church, his subjects are 
becoming alienated from a man who has no regard 
for the feelings of the pope. Moreover, he has 
proclaimed universal toleration." 

"And has he included us among the enfran- 
chised, dear father ? " 

" Yes, my child, even we are to be tolerated 
We are also to be permitted to rent estates, and 
to learn trades. Mark me— not to buy estates, 
but to rent them. We are not yet permitted to 
be landed proprietors.* But they cannot prevent 
the Jew from accumulating gold — ' yellow, shining 
gold ; ' and riches are our revenge upon Christen- 
dom for the many humiliations we have endured 
at its pious hands. They have withheld from us 
titles, orders, and rank ; but they cannot withhold 
money. The finger of the Jew is a magnet, and 
when he points it, the Christian ducats fly into his 
hand. Oh, Rachel! I look forward to the day 
when the Jews shall monopolize the wealth of the 
world : when they shall be called to the councils 
of kings and emperors, and furnish to their op- 
pressors the means of reddening the earth with 
one another's blood ! We shall pay them to 
slaughter one another, Rachel ; and that shall be 
our glorious revenge ! " 

"My dear, dear father," interposed Rachel, 
" what has come over you that you should speak 
such resentful words ? Revenge is unworthy of 
the noble sons of Israel ; leave it to the Christian, 
whose words are love, while his deeds are hate." 

" His words to the Jew are as insolent as his 

* Bamahorn, " Joseph IL," p. 259. 
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deeds are wicked. But I know very well how to 
exasperate and humble the Christians. I do it by 
means of my rich dwelling and my costly equi- 
pages. I do ijt by inTiting them to come and see 
how far more sumptuously I live than they. The 
sight of my luxuries blackens their hearts with 
envy; but most of all they envy the Jewish 
b^ker that his daughter so far outshines in 
beauty their Gentile women 1 " 

** Dear father," said Rachel, coloring, '* you go 
to extremes in praise, as in blame. You exag- 
gerate the defects of the Christian, and the at- 
tractions of your daughter." 

Her father drew her graoefol head to him, 
and nestled it upon his breast. " No, my child, 
no, I do not exaggerate your beauty. It is not I 
alone, but all Vienna, that is in raptui*es with 
your incomparable loveliness." 

** Hush, dear father I Would you see me vain 
and heartless ? " 

"^ I would see you appreciate your beauty, and 
make use of it." 

"Make use of it! How?" 

" To help your father in his projects of ven- 
geance. You cannot conceive how exultant I am 
when I see you surrounded by hosts of Christian 
nobles, all doing homage to your beauty and 
your father^s millions. Encourage them, Rachel, 
that they may become intoxicated with love, and 
that on the day when they ask me for my daugh- 
ter's hand, I may tell them that my daughter is a 
Jewess, and can never be the wife of a Chris- 
tian!" 

Rachel made no reply ; her head still rested on 
her father's bosom, and he could not see that 
tears were falling in showers from her eyes. 
But he felt her sobs, and guessing that some- 
thing was grieving her, he drew her gently to a 
seat 

" Dear, dear child," cried he, anxiously, " tell 
me why you weep." 

" I weep because I see that my father loves re- 
venge far more than his only child ; and that he 
is willing to peril her soid by defiling it with 
wicked coquetry. Now I understand why it is 
that such a profligate as Count Fodstadsky has 
been suffered to pollute our home by his visits I " 

The banker's face grew bright *' Then, Ra- 
chel, you do not love him ? " said he, pressing his 
daughter to his heart. 

" Love him I " exclaimed Rachel, with a shud- 
der, "love a man who has neither mind nor 
heart I" 

" And I was so silly as to fear that your heart 
had strayed from its duty, my child, and that the 
tears which you are shedding were for him I But 
I breathe again, and can exult once more in the 
luiowledge of his love for you." 

" No, father," said Rachel, " he does not love 
me. He loves nothing except himself; but he 
wearies me with his importuniues." 

" What has he done to you, my daughter? " 

" During your absence he came three times to 
see me. As I denied myself, he had resort to 
wriUng, and sent me a note requesting a private 
interview. Read it for yourself^ father. It lies on 
the Uble." 

The banker read, and his eyes flashed with anger. 
"Unmannerly wretch!" exclaimed he, "to use 
such language to my daughter ! But all Vienna 
shall know how we scorn him I Answer his note 
favorably, Rachel ; but let the hour of your inter- 



view be at mid-day, for I wish no one to suppose 
that my daughter receives Christians by stealth.'* 

" I will obey you, father," replied Rachel, with 
a sigh ; " but I would be better satisfied to thrust 
him, without further ceremony, from the door. I 
cannot write to him, however, that would be a 
compromise of my own honor ; but I will send 
him a verbal message by my own faithful old 
nurse. She knows me too well to suspect me of 
clandestine intercourae with a wretch like Fod- 
stadsky." 

" Why not send the girl who delivered his let- 
ter?" 

" Because I discharged her on the spot for her 
indiscretion." 

" Bravely done, my precious child ! You are as 
wise and as chaste as Israel's beauteous daughters 
have ever been. I shall reward you for despising 
the Christian count But I must go. I must go 
to double my millions and lav them all at my Ra- 
chel's feet" 

He kissed his daughter's forehead, and rose from 
the divan. But as he reached the door he turned 
carelessly. 

"Has the emperor's private secretary vL^ted 
you of late ? " 

" He was hero yesterday," said Rachel, blush- 
hig. 
^ " Did you receive him ? '* 

" Yes, dear father, for you yourself presented 
him to me." 

Eskeles Flies was silent for a while. "And 
yet," resumed he, " I believe that I was wrong to 
invite him hither. In your unconscious modesty, 
you have not perceived, my child, that Giinther 
loves you with all the fervor of a true and honest 
heart He may have indulged the thought that I 
would bestow my daughter upon a poor little im- 
perial secretary, whose brother enjoys the privi- 
lege of blacking the emperor's boots. Although 
I laugh at this presumption, I pity his infatuation, 
for he is an excellent young man. Be careful— or 
rather, receive him no longer. You see, Rachel, 
that toward an estimable man, I do not encourage 
coquetry ; on the contrary, I plead for poor Giin- 
ther. He must not be exposed to a disappoint- 
ment It is understood, then, that you decline 
his visits." 

He smiled kindly upon his daughter, and lefl 
the room. 

Rachel looked after him with lips half parted, 
and face as pale as marble. She stood motionless 
until the sound of her father's footsteps had died 
away ; then, sinking upon her knees, she buried 
her face in her bands, and cried out in accents of 
despair: 

" Oh, my God ! I am to see him no more ! " 



CHAPTER CXLIII. 

THE GOUNTESe BAILLOU. 

The beautiful Countess Baillou was about to 
give a ball. She had invited all the haul ton of 
Vienna, and they had accepted the invitations. 
And yet the countess had been but four weeks in 
the Austrian capital ; she had no relations there, 
and none of the aristocracy had ever heard her 
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name before. Bat she had come to Yienna pro- 
Tided with letters of introduction, and money ; 
and these two keys had opened the saloons of the 
fashionables to the beautUTui stranger. 

Her splendid equipage had been e^een in the 
parks, and her magnificent diamonds at the theatre. 
All the young men of fashion had directed their 
hrgneUe* toward her box, admiring not only her 
extraordinary beauty, but the grace and abandon 
of her. attitude, as she leaned back in her yeWet 
arm-chair. She had not long been seated when 
the door of the box opened, and a yomig man en- 
tered whom the lady greeted with a cordial smile. 
Every one knew the visitor to be Count Pod- 
stadsky-Liechtenstein, the richest, haughtiest, and 
handsomest cavalier in all Vienna. Podstadsky, 
was the son of a distinguished nobleman, high in 
the emperor's favor; he had just returned from 
his travels, and all the Viennese gallants were 
eager to imitate him in every thing. To see him 
in the box of the beautiful stranger was to fire the 
ambition of every man to know her ; the more so 
that the haughty Podstadsky, instead of accepting 
a scat, was standing in an attitude of profound re- 
spect, which he maintained until he took his leave. 

Podstadsky, of course, was assailed with qnes- 
tioDS in relation to the countess. He had known 
her in Italy as the wife of a wealthy old nobleman 
to whom her parents had sacrificed her before she 
was eighteen. She had been sincerely admired in 
Rome, not only on account of her beauty, but of 
her wit, goodness, and above all of her a<hnirable 
behavior toward her repidsive old husband. Her 
conduct had been so exemplary that she had been 
called ^* La cotUeua dd euars freddo,^* * Pod- 
stadsky confessed that even he nad been desper- 
ately in love with her, but finding her unap- 
proachable, had left Rome in despair. What then* 
was his delight when, a few momenta ago^ he had 
learned from her own lips that she was a widow, 
and had come to spend a season in Vienna ! 

The consequence of this recital was that Pod- 
stadsky^s yoimg acquaintances were chmiorous for 
presentation to la eonUaaa, He stepped into her 
box to inform •the lady of their wishes, but soon 
returned with the unwelcome tidings that the 
countess would receive no male visitor unless he 
came in the company of a lady. This, of course, 
increased the longing of the gallants tenfold, and 
the next day when her equipage was seen coming 
in the park, it was followed by many an eager 
horseman, jealous beyond expression of Count 
Podstadsky, who was admitted to the blessed 
privilege of riding near the lady of their thoughts. 

Some days later the young countess left her 
cards and letters of introduction, and as they were 
from Oismis, Colonnas, and other grandees of 
Rome, her hotel was crowded with elegant equi- 
pages, and she was admitted into the charmed 
circles of the first society in Vienna. 

As for the furniture of her hotel, it surpassed 
any thing in the city. 

Her orders of every kind had been princely. 
Her sofas and chairs were of embroidered satin ; 
her tables of inlaid wood and venle anti^ ; her 
carpets the richest Persian; her paintmgs and 
statuary of rarest value. She had bespoken sev- 
eral services of gold, and jewellers were revelling 
m her orders for parurea such as princesses would 
have been proud to possess. 

* The coaiit«S8 with tbe oold heart 



One quality which the Countess Baillou pos* 
sessed gave her unbounded popukrity with those 
whom she patronized. Her purchases were all 
promptly paid in new Austrian bank-notes, and 
tradesman vied with tradesman as to who should 
have the privilege of her custom. 

Finally, her palace was furnished, and the day 
of her ball had dawned. Every invitation had 
been accepted, for the world was curious to see 
the splendors of her fairy abode, and to behold 
the fairy emerge from the retreat wherein she had 
buried herself up to the date of this grand recep- 
tion. 

And now the long suites were lit up, and room 
after room was one blazing sea of light, gold, crys- 
tal, bronze, and marble. Here and there were 
charming boudoirs, where those who were weary 
of splendor could retire to converse in the sof^* 
subdued light that was shed upon them from 
veiled lamps. The whole was closed by magnifi- 
cent conservatories, where flourished the flowers 
and fruits of every dime; where tropical birds 
were seen fluttering amon^ the branches of the 
orange-trees, or dipping their beaks in the classic 
basins of the fountains that were gently plashing 
there. 

The countess had just emerged from her dress- 
ing-room. Her dress for the evening was of white 
satin, and the coronal of brilliants which flashed 
among the braids of her black hair was worthy 
to be the bridal-diadem of a queen. The Countess 
Baillou was tall and stately in her beauty ; hers 
was the fascination of the dark-eyed Italian, united 
to the msgesty of a daughter of ancient Rome, and 
the union was irresistible. Her throat was slen- 
der, her head small, and her classic oval face was 
of a pale, pearly hue, without a Unge of the rose, 
which, while it lends animation to a woman^s face, 
detracts from the camelia-liko purity of genuino 
patrician beauty. 

The countess glided across the room, and throw* 
ing back her head took a critical survey of her 
apartments. They presented a combination of 
taste with magnificence, and their mistress was 
satisfied. 

She turned to her steward; who was breathlessly 
awaiting the result of his lady's inspection. " Not 
bad,** said she, in a rich, melodious voice. * I am 
quite pleased with your labors.** 

** Will my lady walk through the rooms to see 
the conservatories ? *' asked the steward. 

** Why so f " replied she, with indifiference. *^ I 
have no doubt that all is as it should be ; I am 
too weary of splendor to take much interest in it. 
See, however, that the tables are spread with every 
luxury that can tempt the palates of my guests.'* 

**I hope your ladyship will be satisfied. The 
two cooks from Paris profess, tlie one to have 
learned his art under the Prince de Soubise, the 
other to have received his receipts for pastry from 
the Duke de Richelieu ¥ ** 

'* Let them both do their best,** siud the count- 
ess, languidly, ** and remember that expense is to 
be no obstacle to the carrying out of my orders.*' 

With these words she dismissed the steward, 
and sank back into the recesses of an arm-chair. 
But when he had fairly left, and she knew that she 
was alone, her aspect changed. She rose quickly 
from the chair, and walk^ through her rooms, 
surveying their splendor with visible exultation. 

Uow peeriess was her beauty as she swept 
through those empty rooms, her diamonds re* 
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fleeted from mirror to mirror, her rich dress 
falliDg in heavy folds about her form 1 He who 
had seen her there would have taken her for the 
princess who had just awakened from her hundred 
years* sleep, lookhig around her palatial solitude 
to see who it was that had broken the spell of her 
enchanted trance. Her face was lit up with tri- 
umph as she went, and 8% times, when something 
of rare value met her eyes, in the ecstasy of her 
pride she laughed aloud. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by the sound 
of a man^s footstep. The laugh of the countess 
ceased, and she drev on her mask of indifference. 
She turned slowly aiound, and dropped it again — 
for the intruder wa» CSount Podstadsky. 

Just in the midst cf the dancing-room, under 
the blaze of a crystal chandelier, they met The 
countess gave him her hand, and he grasped in 
it his own, looking earnestly at her fair, be- 
witching face. She returned the glance with her 
large, flashing eyes, and so they stood for a time 
together Thero was a secret between those 
two. 

The countess spoke first. Her mouth relaxed 
into a scornful smile. "Count Carl von Pod- 
stadsky-Liechtenstein," said ^be, " you are a man, 
and yet you tremble." 

" Yes, Arabella, I tremble, but not for myself. 
As I look upon you, in the fulness of yom* incom- 
parable beauty, my blood freezes with terror, and 
a voice whispers to me, ' Have mercy on this 
woman whose beauty Is so akin to that of angels ! 
You both stand upon the edge of a precipice : 
shield her at least from the ruin which threatens 
you ! » " 

The countess raised her snowy shoulders. 

^-erman sentimentality," said she. " If you mix 
licrument with your cards, we shall lose the game. 
Count Podstadsky. Hear, then, what I have to 
say to you. It is true that we stand upon the 
brow of a precipice ; but we must contemplate it 
fearlessly, and so we shall grow accustomed to 
our danger, and learn to escape it Why do you 
wish to rescue me, Carl ? I do not wish to be 
rescued. I like the giddy brink, and look down 
with defiance into the abyss that blackens the 
f'lture before me." 

" Give me some of your courage," sighed the 
jount "Let me drink confidence from the 
depths of your fearless, flashing eyes, my angel." 

" Aiigcl ! " said Arabella, with a mocking laugh. 
** If so, call me your fallen angel ; for when I took 
the unfathomable leap which leads from innocence 
to guilt, your arms were outstretched to receive 
mc But pshaw I what bootless retrospection 1 I 
am here. Car), true as steel ; ready to stand or fall 
at your side. Feel my hand, it is warm — ^feel my 
pulse, it beats as evenly as though I had never 
slept a night out of Eden." 

"You are a heroine, Arabella. The magnifi- 
cence around us aflfnghts my cowardly soul ; while 
you — surely I heard your silvery laugh when I 
entered this room awhile ago." 

" To be sure you did, faint-hearted knight of 
the card^table I I laughed for joy when I thought 
of former misery, and compared it with pres- 
ent splendor ; the more so, that I am the bold 
architect who nused the edifice of my own for- 
tune. We need not be grateful to Heaven for 
our luck, Carl, for we are not in favor with the 
celestial aristocracy ; we have no one to thank for 
our blessings but ourselves. " 



" And will have no one to thank but ourselves 
when ruin overtakes us." 

" Possibly," said Arabella, with a shrug. " Bat 
remember that we have already t>een shipwrecked, 
and have not only saved ourselves, but have 
brought glorious spoils with us to shore. So away 
with your misgivings I they do not become the 
career you have chosen." 

" Right, Arabella, right They do not, indeed ! 
But promise me that I shall always have you at 
my side to share my fate, whatever it bring 
forth." 

" I promise," said she, raising her starry eyes 
to his, and clasping with her small, firm hand his 
cold and clammy fingers. " By the memory of 
Rome, and the dark-rolling waters of the Tiber, 
fi*om which you rescued me that night, I promise. 
And now let us pledge each other in a draught 
fi'om the depths of the Styx. Look around you, 
Carl, and retdize that all this magnificence is ours, 
and to-night I play the hostess to the proud 
aristocracy of Vienna But one question before 
the curtain rises. How goes the affair with the 
banker's lovely Rachel ? " 

" Gloriously I She loves me, for she has con- 
sented to receive me day after to-morrow, during 
her father's absence." 

" Go, then, and the blessings of your fallen 
an^el go with you 1 Play your game cautiously, 
and let us hear the chink of Herr Eskeles Flies* 
gold near the rustling of our fragile bank-notes. 
And now go. Return in half an hour, that I may 
receive you in presence of our fastidious guests. 
They might not approve of this tete-d-ieU^ for you 
are said to be a sad profligate. Carl 1 " 

She kissed her little jewelled hand, and while 
her Carl disappeared through a secret door on one 
side of the room, she glided forward with grace 
and elegance inimitable, to receive the high-born 
ladies who were just then passing the portals ot 
her princely abode. 



CHAPTER OXLIV. 

THE EXPULSION OF THE OLAJSISSBBINES. 

Thx Stroke so long apprehended by the churdi 
had fallen. Joseph had thrown down the gaunt- 
let, and had dealt his first blow at the chair 
of St Peter. This blow was directed toward the 
chief pastors of the Austrian church — the bishops. 
Their allegiance, spiritual as well as temporal, was 
due to the emperor alone, and no order emanating 
from Rome could take effect without first being 
submitted for his approval. The bishops were to 
be reinstated in their ancient rights, and they 
alone were to grant marriage dispensations and 
impose penances. 

But this was only one step in the new " refor- 
mation " of the Emperor Joseph. He dissodated 
all spiritual communities whatever from connec- 
tion with foreign superiors, and freed them from 
all dependence upon them. They were to receive 
their orders from native bishops alone, and these 
in their turn were to promulgate no spiritual edict 
without the approbation and permission of the 
reigning sovereign of Austria. 

These ordinances did away with the influence 
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of the head of the church in Aostria, but they did 
not BuflSdentlj destroy that of the clergy over 
their flockB. This, too, must be annihilated ; and 
now every thing was ready for the great final blow 
which was to crush to the earth every vestige of 
church influence within the dominions of Joseph the 
Second. This last stroke was the dispersion of the 
religious communities. Monks and nuns should 
be forced to work with the people. They were no 
longer to be permitted to devote their lives to soli- 
tary prayer, and every contemplative order was 
suppressed. 

The cry of horror which issued from the con* 
vents was echoed throughout the land, from palace 
to hoveL The people were more indignant — ^they 
were terror-stricken ; for the emperor was not only 
sn unbeliever himseif^ be was forcing his people 
to unbelief The very existence of religion, said 
they, was threatened by his tyranny and impiety. 

Joseph heard all this and laughed it to scom. 
"When the priests cease thdr howls,'* said he, 
** the people, too, will stop, and they will thank 
me for what I am doing. When they see that the 
heavens have not fallen because a set of silly nuns 
are startled from their nests, they will come to 
their senses, and perceive that I have freed them 
from a load of religious prfjudices." 

But the people were not of that opinion. They 
bated the imperial freethinker who with his brutal 
hands was thrusting out helpless women from 
their homes, and was robbing the ver^ altars of 
their sacred vessels, to convert them mto money 
for his own profane uses. 

All this, however, did not prevent the execution 
of the order for the expulsion of the nuns. In 
spite of priests and people, the decree was carried 
out on the 12th of January, of the year 1982. A 
multitude had assembled before the convent of the 
Glarisserines whence the sisters were about to be 
expelled, and where the sacred vessels and vest- 
ments appertaining to the altars were to be exposed 
for sale at auction I 

Thousands of men were there, with anxious looks 
fixed upon the gates of the convent before which 
the deputies of the emperor, in full uniform, stood 
awaiting the key which the prioress was about to 
deliver, into their handd. Not far off, the public 
auctioneers were seated at a table with writing-ma- 
terials, and around them swarmed a crowd of Jewish 
tradesmen eagerly awaiting the sale 1 

" See them,'' said a priest to the multitude, '* see 
those hungry Jews, hovering like vultures over 
the treasures of the church I They will drink from 
the chalice that has held the blood of the Lord, 
and the pix which has contained his body they 
will convert into coin ! Alas 1 alas I The emper- 
or, who has enfranchised the Jew, has disfran- 
chised the Christian 1 Unhappy servants of the 
Most High ! ye are driven icom His temple, that 
usurers and extortioners may buy and sell where 
once naught was to be heard but praise and wor- 
ship of Jehovah I " 

The people had <iome nearer to listen, and when 
the priest ceased, their faces grew dark and sullen, 
and their low mutterings were heard like the dis- 
tant murmurings of a coming storm, while many 
a hand was clinched at the Jews, who were laugh* 
mg and chatting together, greatly enjoying the 
scene. 

''We will not permit it, father," cried a young 
burgher, ** we will not allow the sacred vessels to 
be bougjbt and sold I" 



** No, we will not allow it," echoed the people. 
** Tou cannot prevent it," replied the priest, " for 
the emperor is absolute master here. Neither can 
you prevent the expulsion of the pious Glaris- 
serines from the home which was purchased for 
them with the funds of the church. Well I Let 
us be patient. If the Lord of Heaven and Earth 
can suifer it, so can we. But see — they come— 
the victims of an unbelieving sovereign ! " 

And the priest pointed to the convent-gates 
through which the procession had begun to pass. 
At their head came the prioress in the white garb 
of her order, her head enveloped in a long veil, 
her face pale and convulsed with suffering, and her 
hands, which held a golden cnicifix, tightly clasped 
over her breast. Following her in pairs came the 
nuns, first those who had grown gray in the ser* 
vice of the Lord, then the young ones, and finally 
the novices. 

The people looked with heart-felt sympathy at 
the long, sad procession which, silent as sfiectres, 
wound through the grounds of the homo which 
they were leaving forever. 

The imperial conmiissioners gave the mgn to 
halt, while their eyes, blinded by tears, the people 
gazed upon the face of the venerable prioress, 
who, obedient to the emperor's cruel decree, was 
yielding up the keys and the golden crucifix. She 
gave her keys with a firm hand ; but when she 
relinquished the emblem of her office and of her 
fiilth, the courage of the poor old woman almost 
deserted her. She offered it, as the commissioner 
extended his hand, she shrank involuntarily, and 
onoe more pressed the cross to her quivering lips. 
Then, raising it on high, as if to call upon Heaven 
to witness ttie sacrilege, she bowed her head and 
relinquished it forever. 

Perhaps she had hoped for an interposition from 
Heaven ; but alas I no sign was given, and the sac- 
rifice was complete. 

The priest who had addressed the crowd, ad- 
vanced to the prioress. 

" Whither are you going, my daughter f '* sud 
he. 

The prioress raised her head, and stared at hun 
with vacant, tearless eyes. 

" We must go into the wide, wide world," re- 
plied she. ** The emperor has forbidden us to 
serve the Lord." 

" The emperor intends you to become useful 
members of society," said a voice among the 
crowd. **The emperor mtends that you shall 
cease your everlasting prayers, and turn your use- 
less hands to some account. Instead of living on 
your knees, he intends to force you to become 
honest wives and mothers, who shall be of some 
use to him by bearing children, as you were told 
to do when your mother Eve was driven from her 
paradise." 

Every head was turned in eager cnrionty to 
discover the speaker of these bold words ; but in 
vain, he could not be identified. 

** But how are you going to live ? " asked the 
priest, when the murmurs had ceased. 

** The emperor has given us a pension of two 
hundred ducats," said the prioress, gently. 
^* But that wUl not maintain you without — " 
" It will maintain honest women who deserve 
to live," cried the same voice that had spoken bo- 
fore. " Ask the people around you how they live, 
and whether they have pensions from the crown. 
And I should like to know whether a lazy nun is 
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any better than a peasant^a wife ? And if jou are 
afiraid of the world, go among the Ursulines who 
serve the emperor bj educating children. The Ur- 
sulinea are not to be suppressed." 

**True," said some among the crowd; "why 
should they not work as well as we, or why do 
they not go among the Ursulines and make them- 
selves useful ? " 

And thus were the sympathies of the people 
withdrawn from the unhappy nuns. They, mean- 
while, went their way, chanting as they walkeed : 

" Cujui animam gemenietn^ contriatatUem ei do- 
leatem pertranaivU gladituy 

While the Clarisserines were passing from sight, 
the people, always swayed by the controlling in- 
fluence of the moment, returned quietly to their 
homes. 

Three men with hats drawn over their brows, 
pressed through the crowd, and followed the pro- 
cession at some distance. 

** You see," said one of the three, " how a few 
words were sufficient to turn the tide of the peo- 
ple's sympathies, and to confound that fanatic 
priest in his attempt to create disturbance." 

" Which he would have succeeded in doing but 
for your majesty — ^" 

"Hush, Lacy, hush! We are laboring men, 
nothing more." 

'* Tes," growled Lacy, " and you put us to hard 
labor, too, when you embarked in this dangerous 
business. It was a very bold thing to come among 
this excited multitude." 

" I was determined to watch the people, and 
counteract, if possible, the effect of the sly black- 
coats upon my subjects. Was it not wdl that I 
was there to rescue them from the miseries of re- 
volt ? " 

" Yes. I think there was danger at one time 
taat mischief would result from the pious comedy 
of the prioress." 

** To be sure there was," cried the emperor. 
" But this time I won the field through a few well- 
directed words. And now let us go and see the 
show at the two other convents. Perhaps we may 
come in time to send' another well-directed arrow 
in the midst of the usterhoods." 



CHAPTER OXLV. 

COUNT PODBTADSKT's E800BT. 

'*Yon promise that be shall remain but five 
minutes m my room, father ? " said RidieL 

" I give you my word that he shall stay just 
long enough for me to complete my preparations 
to escort him home." 

*' What mean you, dear father ? At least tell 
me what you intend to do." 

" I merely intend a jest, dear child," said £a- 
kelce Flies, laughing. " A jest which shall an- 
nounce to the people of Vienna that the Jewish 
banker has no desire to receive the visits* of the 
Christian count All, eleven o'clock t The hour 
for your interview. Farewell, my daughter, your 
lover comes." 

The banker disappeared through a tapestry- 
door, and scarcely had he closed it when Count 
Podstadsky was announced. 



Rachel had so unconquerable an aversioa ta 
Podstadsky that, instead of going forward to 
greet him, she actually stepped back and nused 
her hand as if to ward him off. But the count 
was not easily repulsed. 

** At last, my angel," said he, *' my hour of hap- 
piness is here— at Ust you are mine. And I am 
the happiest of mortals." 

** Who tells you that I am yours ? " said Rachel, 
still retreating. 

" Yourself, my houri, when you consent to re- 
ceive me alone. How shall I prove to you the 
extent of my adoration ? " 

" Oh, you can easily do that," said Rachel, " by 
becoming a Jew for the love of me." 

At the idea of his becoming a Jew, Podstadsky 
burst out into a fit of laughter ; but Rachel affect- 
ed not to hear it. 

"You know that by becoming a Jew," ooH' 
tmued she, " you would be at liberty to marry me, 
and inherit my father's ducats." 

At mention of her father's wealth Podstadakj 
felt that he had laughed too soon. The thought of 
the banker's millions made him feel rather grave. 
Thev were worth any thing short of audi a Ute 
lioblesM as apostasy. 

*'What to me are your father's ducats?" 
cried he, vehemently. ** I love nothing here but 
his daughter, and my love is sufficient for me. I 
ask nothing but the priceless treasure of your 
heart Come, sweet one, come I " 

*^ Away with you ! " cried Rachel, unable to en- 
dure his insolence longer. ** If I have permitted 
you to suUy the purity of my home with your 
presence, it was that I might tell you once for all 
how I despise you 1 Now, begone, sir." 

" And allow me to accompany you home," said 
a mocking voice behind; and as Podstadsky 
turned with a start to see whence it came, he met 
the fiery black eyes of Eskeles Flies, who ^>- 
proached with a tall wax-light in bis hand. 

The count trembled inwardly, but recovering 
his self-possession, he asked, with a haughty 
smile: " Are we in the carnival, and do you rep- 
resent the Israelitish god of love f " 

" Yes, count," said the banker, " and his torch 
shall light you home, lest you stumble on your 
way, and faU into the pit of dishonor. Come and 
receive the ovation prepared for you.'* 

So saying, Eskeles Flies opened the door, and 
the count looked out with dismay. 

The long hall was lined on both sides with the 
liveried servants of the banker, eacti holding in 
his hand a wax-light, whose yellow flame flared 
to and fro, as the air from the open door below 
came in fitful pufik up the wide marble staircase. 

" Come," said the banker, advandng wi^ hia 
flambeau. Podstadsky hesitated. If his sense 
of honor was dead, his vanity was not ; and it 
winced at the slightest touch of ridicule. Was 
there no escape fh)m this absurd escort? He 
looked around and saw no hope of rescue. Be- 
hind him Rachel had locked the door, and the 
servants were so closely ranged together Uiat it 
was vain to attempt a passage through that living 
wall of fire. He had no alternative but to laugh 
derisively and step into the ranks. The proces- 
sion moved on, and gathered strength as it 
moved; for on the staircase, in the lower hall, 
and at the front of the house, they were joined by 
throng after throng, each man of which, like the 
commander-in-chief, was armed with a flambeau. 
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This was bad enoagh of itself, but the count's 
body-guard were all in a titter, and every man en- 
joyed the jest except himself 

By this time they had reached the street, and 
what was the rage and mortification of the proud 
Austrian grandee, when he saw that curiosity had 
drawn thither a concourse of people, who kept up 
with the procession, wondering what on earth 
could be the meaning of it 1 * 

"See," cried one, "Herr Eskeles Flies has 
caught a marten in his hen-roost and is lighting 
him home." 

" And the marten is the fine Coimt Podstadsky- 
Liechtenstein," cried another. '* I know him. He 
rejjoices in the title of * woman-killer.* Only look 
how he sneaks along as the tribe of Israel are 
dogging him home ! " 

^ ** The Israelites are escorting him home," jeered 
(he multitude, and the procession moved on, nev- 
er stopping until it reached the count's own hotel. 
Once there, Eskeles Flies, in a loud voice, bade 
him adieu, and requested to know whether he 
should accompany him farther. 

"No," replied Crount Podstadsky, trembling 
with passion, " and you shall answer to me for 
this outrage. We shall see whether the unbe- 
fieving Jew can mock the Christian with impu- 
nity I " 

" Accuse me before the public tribunals," an- 
swered the banker, ^' and I shall enter my com- 
plaint against you." 

** Indeed ! " said Podstadsky, contemptuously. 
" The Jew will be allowed to accuse an Austrian 
nobleman, will he ? " 

" Yes, by the God of Israel, he will," replied 
Eskeles Flies, so loud that his voice was heani by 
the people around. " Tes, thanks to the emperor, 
his subjects before the law arc all equal, and Jew 
and Christum are alike amenable to its judgments. 
Long live Joseph the Second, the father of his 
people I " 

" Long live the father of his people ! " shouted 
the fickle multitude ; and glad that the attention 
of the crowd had been diverted from himself. 
Count Podstadsky-Liechtenstein slunk away to 
ruminate over the morti^ng occurrences of the 
morning. 



(JHAPTER OXLVL 

THB lAMPOOX. 

The emperor, with his confidential secretary, 
had been at work through the entire night. Day 
had dawned, and still he wrote on, nor seemed to 
be conscious of the hour. In his restless zeal, he 
felt no fatigue, no exhaustion, nor yet any excite- 
ment, and not until the last document had been 
^ad and signed, did he rise from his chair to take 
a few turns around the room, while Gunther was 
sorting the papers, and placing them in a port> 
folio. 

" Gunther," eaid the emperor, " what is the 
matter ? You look pale and suffering." 

Giinther raised his head, and smiled. " Noth. 

* This Boeno Is hlfltorical. Bee ** Letters of a French 
TraTcller,** voL 1., t>. 40fit FriedoTa •* Letters from Vienna," 
vol. 11., p. 80. 



ing, sire, is the matter, but want of rest. A few 
hours* sleep will restore me." 

" Not so, Giinther ; you belie yourself when you 
say 80, for never in my life have I seen such an 
indefatigable worker as you. Ah ! you look down, 
so that I know you are not frank with me. Come, 
have you no confidence in me ? " 

" Oh, sire, I have the most unbounded confi- 
dence in your goodness ; but since you force me 
to speak, I am uneasy about yourself," 

" How so, Gunther ? " 

" Because, your majesty strides forward in your 
projects of reform without the least apprehension 
of the danger that attends such changes. You 
rush through the flames without ever dreaming 
that they may some day consume you." 

The emperor shrugged his shoulders. " Always 
the same song — an echo of Lacy and Rosenberg. 
I have no time to temporize as you would advise 
me to do. Who knows how long I shall live to 
carry out my own free will ? " 

" Certainly, if your majesty works as you have 
done of late, your chance for life is not very great. 
You seem to forget that mmd is subordmate to 
matter — ^not matter to mind — ^that physical nature 
must have her rights, and no man can withstand 
her exactions. Pardon me these bold words, sire, 
but if I speak at ?11, 1 must speak the truth. You 
have begun a gigantic edifice, and if you die, it 
must remain forever incomplete." 

" For that very reason, I must complete it my- 
self ; for, indeed, Giinther, you are right — ^when I 
die, I leave no man worthy to succeed to my 
stupendous undertakings. I shall, therefore, live 
until I have accomplished them all." 

" Then your majesty must work less," exclaim- 
ed Gunther, warmly. " You do not believe that 
in pleading for you, sire, I ^ve one thought to 
myself, for nothing is too laborious for me when 
I work for my emperor." 

Joseph laid his hand softly upon 6iinther*8 
shoulder. "I believe you, Giinther. I esteem 
you as one of my best friends, and well you know 
that for you I have no political secrets." 

" I would sooner die than betray your majesty, 
even unwittingly," said Gunther, looking with his 
large, honest eyes into the emperor's face. 

" I know it, Gunther ; but as you enjoy my con- 
fidence without reserve, you ought to know that 
I have too much to do to think of rest. Oh, it 
would bo dreadfiil for me to die before my struc- 
ture is complete I GUnther, Gunther, the priests 
would transform my fairy palace into a gloomy 
church ; and from its towers, in lieu of the noble 
clock which is to strike the hour of reformation 
for my people, would frown the Cross that is the 
symbol of ^e unenlightened past. Oh, let me not 
hear in my dying moments the crash of the tem- 
ple I would rear to Truth I " 

** Then recreate your mind, sire, with literature 
or art. It is long since the speaking tones of 
your violoncello have been heard in the palace." 

" Very true, Giinther, but I cannot invite the 
Muses into my study. A prince has no right to 
associate with such frivolous ladies, for he is not 
on earth to pass away time. The King of Prussia 
heads a royal sect who devote themselves to au- 
thorship. The Empress of Russia follows after 
him with Voltaire in her hand. I cannot emulate 
their literary greatness. I read to learn, and 
travel to enlarge my ideas ; and I flatter myself 
that as I encourage men of letters, I do them a 
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greater service than I would, were I to sit at a 
desk and help them to weave sonnets.* So let us 
eschew Apollo and his light-footed companions ; I 
aim to be nothing but an imperial statesman. 
But," continued the emperor, frowning, " I get 
little sympathy from my subjects. Counsellors, 
nobles,* burghers, priests, all heap obstacle upon 
obsticle in my paUi, and the work advances slow- 
ly. The revenues, too, are inadequate to the 
state. The financial affairs of the crown are dis- 
ordered, and it is only by the strictest economy 
that I am able to sustain the army. The people 
call me a miser, because Maria Theresa's prodi- 
gality of expenditure forces upon me measures of 
retrenchment, and necessitates unusual expedients 
for the raising of funds." 

^* Which unhappily were extorted from convents 
and shrines." 

'* Unhappily ! Happily, you mean to say. The 
treasures which were wasted on convent-chapels 
and shrines, have saved us from bankruptcy ; and 
God will look down with favor upon the sacrifice 
which dead superstition has made to living love, 
and will bestow a blessing upon the work of my 
hands ! True, those heroes of darkness, the monks 
and priests, will cry Anathema ! and the earth will 
be filled with their howls." 

**Like that which greeted Alcides, when he 
stormed the gates of Tartarus," said Gunther, 
smiling. 

" You are right The work is worthy of Alcides, 
but with the blessing of God it shall be done. 
Little care I for the wail of nuns or the groans of 
priests ; let them shriek and tear their hur, or, if 
they like it better, let them vent th^r spleen in 
lampoons and caricatures. See, Giinther, what a 
compliment I received yesterday." 

And the emperor drew from his escritoire a pa- 
per which he unfolded. " Look at this. It takes 
off one of my great crimes. Ton know I have 
deprived the court of the privilege of living in the 
palace, and I have given them wherewith to find 
lodgings in the city. Here go the ladies with 
their bundles under their arms, and the lord high- 
steward has a broom sweeping after them as they 
go. This charming individual in the comer with 
a hunting-whip is myself. And here is the pith 
of the joke. * Rooms to let here. Inquire of the 
proprietor on the first floor.' f What do you think 
of it ? " 

" Abominable t Inconceivable ! " ejaculated 
Gunther. " As unjust as it is stinging." 

" It does not sting me. I have a sound hide. 
When it itches it is cured by scratching, t Here 
is another pasquinade. It was thrown before my 
horse's feet as I was riding In the park. 

" ^Joseph Premier, aimable eteharmarU: Joseph 
Becondcy^^corjiion el tyran? " 

** How can your majesty laugh at such unpar- 
alleled insolence ? " cried the indignant secretary. 

" No one can deny that I have stung priests 
and nuns," said Joseph, laughing, " so they are 
welcome to roar, since their tongues are the only 
weapons wherewith they may revenge themselves 
upon their tyrant. As I have proclaimed freedom 
of speech and press, you see they take advantage 
of the privilege." 

" Well, if your mi^'esty takes so magnanimous 
a view of these insulting lampoons," said Giin- 

• The emi)eror'a own words, ** Letters of Joseph,** p. 67. 
t llubncr, 1., p. 19flL 
X Joseph*8 own words. 



ther, drawing a paper from his pockety ** I mast 
show you one which yesterday was posted on the 
wall of the Konigskloster." 

*•*■ So the Kdnigskloster irritates the servants of 
the lord, does it t " laughed Joseph. "• They can 
not forgive me for selling it to the banker FHes, 
to transfigure into a Jewish palace ! — Well, let us 
see the pasquinade ! " ' 

'' Su*e, my tongue refuses to pronounce the 
words," replied Giinther, handing it to the em.- 
peror. 

** Nay, you must accustom your tongue to pro- 
nounce them, for we are likely to have many 
more of the same sort to read. So go on, and 
speak out boldly." 

The emperor threw himself into an arm-chair, 
and making himself comfortable, prepared to lis- 
ten. 

The lampoon denounced him as the perseoutor 
of the brides of the Lord, and the enemy of the 
church. It accused him of having converted a 
holy temple into the abode of sin, that he might 
gratify his greed for money. 

When Gunther had concluded, he cried out im- 
patiently, ** This time at least your majesty will 
show your enemies that forbearance has its limits, 
and that the liberty of tl'e press shall not degen- 
erate into license." 

** By no means. That would look as if I were 
afraid. I commission you to have the lampoon 
reprinted and to expose it for sale in the book- 
stores at six kreutzers a copy, the proceeds to be 
given to the poor." • 

" Oh that your majesty^s enemies were here to 
sink with shame at your feet, and beg your for- 
giveness ! " cried Gunther. 

** Hush," said Joseph. ** Were my enemies to 
hear you, they would liken me to other princes, 
who make a parade of their good qualities bo 
that flatterers may immortalize them in laudatory 
dithyrambics. — But the time for chatting and 
resting has expired," continued Joseph, rising 
from his chair. ** The labors of the day call me. 
I must go to receive my petitioners, who must be 
weary with waiting, for I am a quarter of an hour 
behind the time." 



CHAPTER OXLVn. 



THB PBTITIGNEBS. 



The wide corridor in which Joseph was accus- 
tomed to receive his petitioners was crowded. 
People of all ages and conditions were there, 
waiting with trembling impatience the appearance 
of the emperor, who received the applications of 
his subjects every day from nine o^clock until 
twelve. Suddenly a commotion was perceptible 
among the crowd, and a pressure was felt tow- 
ard the door which led to the cabinet of the 
emperor. The ears of those who have suits to 
urge are keen ; and every one of that motley 
throng heard the footsteps of him who held their 
destinies in his hand. 

The door opened, and Joseph was before them. 
At once every hand that held a paper was eager- 

• Historical 
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If Btretched forward. The emperor went from 
one to another, and, while he collected their peti> 
tiona, entered into friendly converse with the 
applicants. 

The last petitioner was an old man in the garh 
of a Hungarian peasant. His white hair fell in 
locks from beneath his wide-brimmed hat of dark 
brown, and the cloak which was thrown careless- 
ly over his stalwart shoulders was embroidered 
with shells and silTcr spangles. His sun^bumt 
face«was free from the Runic characters which 
the alow finger of Time is apt to trace upon the 
brow of the human race ; and but for the color 
of his hair, he would have been mistaken for a 
man in the prime of life. 

The emperor was faTorably struck with his 
bearing, and smiled with more than usual be- 
nignity. 

^ Whence come you? " said he. 

**From Hungary, sire," replied the peasant, 
with a smile that rerealed two rows of regular, 
wbito teeth. ** I was one week on my journey ; 
at night the open field my bed, and by day a 
drink of water more than once my only break- 
fast" 

** Tou lonst have had important business in 
Vienna." 

" Yes, sire. I was sent with this petition to 
your majesty." 

^ It must be urgent, to have induced you to 
travel so far." 

** Urgent, indeed, sire. I promised the peas- 
ants of our district to give it into your msgesty*8 
own hand. It has the name of every man in the 
district ; but if I had had time to go around with 
it, I might have brought with me the name of 
every peasant in Hungary. It was arranged that 
I should present the petition this morning, and 
now, whOe we stand here, every man, woman, 
and child at home is praying for my success." 

'* What can I do for you ? Speak, and if pos- 
sible, I will grant your petition." 

** Then, your migesty, read it aloud, that I may 
say to my brethren, that our cry of distress has 
reached the imperial ear." 

Joseph smiled, and opening the paper, read 
aloud : 

^* Compassionate emperor I Four days of hard 
labor as socmen ; the fifth day at the fisheries ; the 
sixth day following our lords intheliunt — ^the sev- 
enth day is the Lord's. Judge, then, whether we 
are able to pay our taxes." 

** Yes, yes," murmured the man to hunself, " he 
cannot say that if we are oppressed, he knows 
nothing of it" 

^ I will not say so, my friend," said the emperor, 
with emotion. ** The whole history of your wrongs 
is written in these few touching lines. I know 
that you are oppressed, and that, when you sink 
with exhaustion at your tasks, you are roused with 
the lash. I know that you are treated Hke cattle, 
that you have neither property nor rights, and that 
agriculture suffers sorely from the obstacles which 
your masters place in your paths. I know all ; 
and by the God above us, to whom your wives and 
children are even now at prayer, I swear to free 
the Hungarian serf from bondage t " 

"To free the Hungarian serf I" shouted the 
peasant ^' Do I hear aright f Does your mfg*^ 
ty promise freedom to the Hungarian serf? " 

** As God hears me, I will free him," replied the 
emperor, solemnly. ** Servitude shall cease, and 



free socage shall replace villeinage. Your tax- 
bill shall be revised, and your rights guaranteed 
by the crown. If, after this, you are oppressed, 
come confidently to me, and your tyrants shall bo 
punished ; for under my reign all men shall bo 
equal before the law." 

The peasant sank on his knees and looked up 
with glistening eyes. " Oh, my lord and emperor," 
said he, ** I ^d heard of tears of joy, but, until 
to-day, I knew not what they meant. I have been 
scourged for refusing to kneel to my lord ; but 1 
bend the knee to you, for I feel that you are a mighty 
sovereign and a merciful father to your people. God 
bless you for the words by which you have recog- 
nized our right to Live and to be free ! " 

He bent down and kissed the emperor^s feet ; 
then rising, he said, *' Farewell, gracious lord of 
Hungary. I must return home." 

** Will you not remain a day or two to see tho 
beauties of Vienna ? " asked the emperor. 
. "No, your mi^esty. I carry too much joy with 
me to tarry on my way ; and what could I see in 
Vienna to rival the snow-white mountains that 
mirror themselves in the blue lakes of Hungary ? " 

" Then, at least, take this purse to defray your 
expenses." 

" No, your migesty, I cannot take gold to de- 
fray the expenses of a holy pilgrimage. Fare- 
well ! And may the blessings of a grateful peo- 
ple be echoed for you in heaven ! " 

The emperor laid his hand upon the peasant's 
shoulder. 

** Tell me the name of my Hungarian friend I " 

" My name ? It is Hoija, sire." 

** Farewell, then, Hoija ; let me hear from you." * 



OnAPTER OXLVin. 
THE psnnoNXRS. 

As the door closed behind Horja, the emperor 
continued his rounds, but no more petitions wero 
present^ Here and there, however, was heard 
a request for an audience, which Joseph granted, 
tmd then retired to his cabinet, leaving the door 
open. 

** Have the goodness to walk in," said he to the 
lady, who was in advance of the others. She 
obeyed, and the emperor, closing the door, took a 
seat at his etcritoire, 

** Now, madam, I am ready to hear you ; but, 
as there are nine persons to follow, I must ro> 
quest you to be brief. What is your name ? " 

" I am the widow of the President von Kablbaum." 

" He was a worthy man. Have you any chil- 
dren, madam ? " 

" Yes, your m^'csty ; I have two daughters and 
a son." 

" Two daughters ? I once had a little maiden 
of my own, but she is dead," said the emperor, 
sadly. "How can I serve you and your chil- 
dren ? " 

" Oh, sire, the fearfUl ordinance by which the 
pensions from her late miyesty's privy- purse were 
withdrawn, has ruined me. I beseech of you, sire, 
restore to me my pension extraordinary." 

« Unhappy Horial Thla Mntlmental IntorTlcw coat 
him hia lik 
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^ Arc 70a not aware that the pensions extraor- 
dinary are abolished ? " 

" Yes, sbe ; but through your m^'esty's liber- 
ality, I hope to retain the pension I held from the 
empress. The loss of it heightens my grief for 
the death of my husband, and makes life unendu- 
rable. Without it I should have to part with my 
carriage, with a portion of my household, and live 
inlcomplete retirement I am sure that your majes- 
ty's own sense of justice will plead for me." 

** Justice is the motive power of all my actions, 
madam," replied the emperor, curtly, ** and for 
that very reason you cannot retain your pension." 

*' Sire, I am sorely stricken. The merits of my 
husband — ^my position — ^' 

** Tour husband's merits hare earned you the 
pension you already receive from the crown ; and 
as for your position, that can in no way concern 
me. I grant that your loss is great; but your 
special pension will maintain three poor families, 
and I cannot allow yoi^ to receive it longer." 

"Alas I" cried the lady, "what are my daugh- 
ters to do ? " 

" They can become good house-keepers or gov- 
ernesses, if they have received good educations." 

" Impossible, sire. My daughters are of noble 
birth, and they cannot descend to the humiliation 
of earning a living." 

" Why not ? I am sure I earn my living, and 
earn it by hard work, too. Xo one is too good to 
work ; and pince the aristocracy cannot shield 
their children from want, it is clear that they can- 
not free them from the necessity of labor." 

*Then, your majesty, have mercy upon my 
son — ^the only son of a man of noble extraction." 

" What profession has he chosen ? " 

" He wishes to be an officer in the army ; but 
he was so severely dealt with in his examination, 
that he has not been able to obtain a commissiob. 
Oh, your majesty, I beseech of you, grant him a 
command in the infantry ! " 

" Madam," cried the emperor, impatiently, " a 
man may be the son of a distinguished father 
without having the slightest claim to serve as an 
officer. As your son was not able to stand his 
examination, he must content himself with being 
the ' son of a man of noble extraction.' Excuse 
me, but my time is limited. I regret to refuse your 
requests, but justice compels me to do so." 

The lady burst into tears, and making her 
inclination to the emperor, left the room. The 
latter, following her, said, " Let the next petitioner 
advance." 

This was an old hussar, a captain of cavalry, 
with lofly bearing and snow-white beard. He 
came in, making a militaiy salute. 

" What can I do for you, my friend ? " asked 
Joseph. 

" I come to ask of your majesty not to deprive 
m'e of the pension extraordinary which the cm- 
press of blessed memory bestowed upon me from 
her privy purse," said the old soldier, bluntly. 

'* Ob, another pension extraordinary I " said the 
emperor, with a laugh. "That cannot be, cap- 
tain. The privy purse of the empress, which, 
in the goodness of her heart, was tlirown indis- 
criminately to all who asked for alms, this purse 
exists no longer. It has a large hole in it, and its 
contents have all run out" 

The old hussar gave a grim look to the emperor, 
and raised his peruke. Pointing with his finger 
to three wide, purple scars upon his head, he said : 



" Sire, my head is somewhat in the condition of 
your privy-purse, it has several holes in it Thej 
were made by your majesty's enemies." 

"To stop such holes as those is my sacred 
duty," said Joseph, smiling, " and enough remains 
yet in the bottom of the privy-purse to satisfy the 
wants of a brave officer, who has served me to 
his own prejudice. Forgive my refusal Tha 
petition which you wear on your head is more 
eloquent than words, and your pension shall be 
returned to you." • 

" I thank your majesty,'* said the captain, and 
with another stiff salute, he marched out. 

The emperor looked after him, laughing heartily. 

As he disappeared, a pale, delicate woman camo 
forward, accompanied by several young children, 
two of which were hiding their heads in her skirt. 
The group filled up the door like a picture, and 
the children clung so to the pallid mother that she 
could not advance a step. 

" As you cannot come to me, I will go to you," 
said the emperor, contemplating them with a 
benevolent smile. " Give me your petition, madam. " 

" These are my petitions, your majesty," said 
the woman pointing to her children. " My hus- 
band served for many years In the twelfth regi- 
ment, and died of the wounds he received in the 
Bavarian war. He left me nothing but these 
orphans." 

The emperor looked kindly at the little golden 
heads that were peeping from among the folds of 
thdr mother's dress, and a cloud came over hia 
face. " Tou grieve for your poverty, poor woman," 
said he, " and know not how I envy your riches. 
How many millions would I give if one of those 
children were mine! Children are a great bless- 
ing." 

" Yes, sire, when they have fathers to work for 
them." 

" I will be their father," said Joseph, and at 
the sound of these loving words, the children 
raised their bashful heads, to steal a look at the 
speaker. "Come, boys," continued he, offering 
his hand, " will any of you be soldiers ? " 

"Yes, yes," replied the two eldest, standing 
erect and making the military salute. 

" That is right You are brave fellows, and if 
yon behave well, you shall belong to my body- 
guard. — Come to-morrow," continued he to the 
mother, "and the lord-chancellor will attend to 
the maintenance and education of your four eldest 
MeanwhUe, you shall have a pension for yourself 
and the youngest In a few years I wiU do as 
much for the little one there. Be punctual m 
your vi^t to the chancery. You will be received 
at ten o'clock." 

"God reward your majesty!" faltered the 
happy mother. "Oh, my children, my dear 
children, the emperor is the father of the orphan I 
Reward your gracious sovereign by being good, 
and pray for him with all your hearts ! " 

With these words the woman courtesied and 
withdrew, and the audience for that day was at an 
end. 

"And pray for him with all your hearts," 
whispered the emperor. "May God heir the 
petitions of these innocents ! Perchance they mny 
weigh against the curses of others. They are the 
little roses which I sometimes find beneath my 
crown of thorns. But away with sentiment ! I 
have no tune to indulge in heart-reveries. My 
vocation is to work. Here b a portfolio fiUcd 
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with petitions. Gunther must help me to examine 
them." 

He rang the bell, and Giinther seated himself 
and went to work. Meanwhile, the emperor had 
taken up one of the papers and was, reading it 
Suddenly he put it down and began to laugh. 

"Listen, Giinther," said he, "listen to this 
touching appeal One of the discharged counsel- 
lors orders me to give him a larger pension that he 
may live in a manner befitting his position. Now 
hear the conciusion of the petition. 'Our em- 
peror is a poor callow mouse.* " • 

"And your majesty can laugh at such in- 
solence ! " exclaimed Giinther, coloring with in- 
dignation. 

"Yes, I do," replied Joseph. "Nothing can 
be franker and more to the point." 

" And I, pardon me, sire, think that the writer 
of this insolent letter tihould be severely — ^" 

" Nay," interrupted the emperor. " You would 
not have me punish him for being man enough to 
say to my face what thousands say of me behind 
my back, would you ? Now, I am so disinclined 
to punish him that I intend to increase his pension 
just because he is an honest, plain-spoken fellow. 
You need not make such a grimace, Giinther. If 
you feel badly, console yourself with your work." 

The emperor seated himself at the table and 
went on looking over his petitions, occasionally 
murmuring to himself, " Our emperor is a poor, 
callow mouse ! " 



CHAPTER OXLIX. 

THS LADT PATBONEBS. 

The days of the Countess BaiUou glided away 
in one continued round of pleasure. She was the 
cynosure of all eyes at concert, ball, or festival. 
Even women ceased to envy the conquering beau- 
ty, and seemed to think it just that all mankind 
should succimib to her unparalleled attractions. 
The emperor had shared the common enthusiasm, 
and, at a ball given by Prince Esterhazy, had 
danced twice with the countess. Those therefore 
who, through their rank or station, were ambitious 
of the emperor*s presence at their entertainments, 
hastened one and all to issue pressmg invitations 
to the enchantress of whom tiicir sovereign had 
said tiiat she was the most fascinating woman in 
Vienna, 

Count Podstadsky-Liechtenstem was about to 
^ve a ball, and the Countess BaUlou had con- 
sented to receive his guests. It would perhaps 
have been more natural that the mother of the 
count should play the hostess on this occasion, 
but it was known that the old couple were at 
variance with their only son ; and the more lavish 
he grew in his expenditure, the more penurious 
became his parents. The avarice of the latter 
was as well known as the extravagance of the for- 
mer, and whenever there was a new anecdote cur- 
rent, illustrative of the prodigality of the son, 
another was related to exemplify the increasing 
parsimony of the father. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that the bewitch- 
ing countess should have been selected to preside 

— . — . s . 
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over* the ball given by her aristocratic friend. 
Everybody was delighted. The emperor was to 
be there, and it was to be the most magnificent 
entertainment of the season. Long before the 
hour fixed for the arrival of the guests, the street 
before the count's palace was thronged with peo- 
ple, eager to obtain a glance at any thing apper- 
taining to the fairy spectacle. While they were 
peering through the illuminated windows at a 
wOdemess of flowers, mirrors, silk, and velvet, a 
carriage drawn by four splendid horses came 
thundering down the street, and drew up before 
the door of the palace. Two footmen in sky-blue 
velvet picked out with silver, leapod down to open 
the door, and in a trice the laige portals of the 
palace were thrown open, and a rich carpet rolled 
to the carriage-door, while six liveried servants 
ranged themselves on either side. 

And now from the carriage emerged the lady 
patroness, resplendent in silver gauze, and dia- 
monds that glittered like a constellation just fallen 
from the heavens. The people, enraptured by 
the beauty of the countess, gave rent to their ad- 
miration without stint As she reached the top 
of the marble steps, she turned and smiled upon 
her worahippers, whereupon they shouted as an 
audience is apt do at the appearance of a favorite 
prima donna. 

In the midst of this applause, the lady entered 
the hotel, and until the door closed and shut out 
the enchanted scene within, the crowd watched 
her graceful form as it glided along followed by a 
train of lackeys. Count Podstadsky came forward 
to meet her with ceremonious courtesy. They 
entered the gay saloons, but, as if led by one com- 
mon impulse, both traversed the long suite of 
apartments in silence, and approach^ x door 
which led into a small boudoir evidently noi lit up 
for the occasion. Once within, the door was 
closed, and the purple velvet/x>r/{^f was dropped 
before it. 

" Do not be afraid," said the countess, with a 
bewitching smile, " we are alone. You are at 
liberty to congratulate me upon my appearance, 
for I see by your eyes that you are dying to tell 
me how b^utiful I am." 

" Neither eyes nor tongue could give expression 
to a hundredth part of the rapture which my heart 
feels at your approach, Arabella," replied Pod- 
stadsky, gazing upon her with passionate admira- 
tion. "Surely every woman must hate you, and 
eveiy man be intoxicated by your charms." 

" They are intoxicated. Carlo," replied she. 
''They are such fools I To think that they are 
willing to commit any deed of foUy for the sake 
of a ms face and two bright eyes." 

" And you, my angel, are cruel to all, and for 
me alone has the proud Countess BaiUou a 
heart" 

" A heart t " ejaculated the countess, with irony. 
" Do you believe in hearts, silly Carlo f My dear 
friend, I at least am without such an inconven- 
ience. If I love any thing it is gold. Its chink 
to my car is sweetest harmony, its touch thrills 
through my whole being." 

" How you have changed, Arabella 1 The time 
was when your lips murmured words of k>ye and 
despair, too ? " 

" Ay, Carlo I But the woman who murmured 
of love and despur — she who believed in inno- 
cence and loyalty, is buried in the Tiber. She 
whom you rescued thence has recdved the bap- 
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tism of shame ; and you, Count Podstadskj, were 
her sponsor. You taught me the art of lying and 
deceiving, and now 70a prate to me of a heart ! " 

" It is because your maddening beauty will not 
suffer me to forget that mine is still susceptible 
of love," replied Podstadsky. 

The countess laughed, but there was no mirth 
in hervoice. " Podstadsky," said she, throwing 
back her superb head, " you have about as much 
heart as a hare, who runs from a rustling leaf, 
taking it to be the clink of the hunter's rifle." 

** And yet, Arabella," replied Podstadsky, with 
a sickly smile, " I am here, although sometimes I 
do start, and fancy that I hear the hunter's step be- 
hind me." 

** Hare-like fright," said Arabella, raising her 
shoulders. " I wonder at you. Carlo, when you 
look upon what we are^ and reflect upon what we 
have been. Everybody in Vienna admires and 
envies us^ The highest nobles of the land are our 
willing guests, and the emperor himself {dU<yn) 
has fallen in love with the Countess Baillou. Oh, 
Carlo I Is it not enough to make all the gods of 
Olympus laugh ? " 

"You are right," replied Podstadsky, en- 
couraged. " The emperor's visit here to-night will 
silence the clamor of my creditors." 

" Creditors ! What of them ? Was there ever 
a nobleman without creditors ! They are one of 
the appendages of rank. And, then, Carlo— if 
your creditors annoy you, what prevents you from 
paying them ? " 

Podstadsky shuddered. '* Do you mean — ^" 

** What is the matter with the man ? " asked 
Arabella, as he paused, and she saw how ghastly 
he looked. " Of course, I mean you to pay as you 
have paid before. Pay, and pay promptly. Then 
when every thing — ^fumiture, plate, jewels, horses, 
and eqmpages are ours, we sell out, and realize 
our fortune infold — (no bank-notes, Carlo) — and, 
then, we take up our abode in the city of cities — 
Paris \ Gold— gold 1 There is—" 

A light knock was heard at the door. The 
countess disappeared, and the count put out his 
head. It was his steward, who announceJ that a 
lady, closely veiled, wished to speak with Count 
Podstadsky on urgent business. 

" Show her into the anteroom. The Countess 
Baillou will do me the favor to receive her." 

" My lord," said the steward, " the lady wishes 
to see you alone." 

" Indeed 1 Then show her in here." 

The steward retired, and the count stepped into 
one of the lighted rooms. The countess came for- 
ward, smiling. 

" I heard it all," said she playfully, threatening 
him with her finger. " I am not going to allow 
you to have a tete-d4ete in the dark. No, no, my 
Jupiter, your mysterious beauty shall be received 
just here under the light of the chandelier, and I 
shall watch you both from the boudoir. That will 
be safer for all parties. I suspect a certain 
dark-eyed beauty of this stratagem, and I long to 
see the haughty prude." 

" Do you suspect Rachel Eskeles ? " 

Arabella nodded affirmatively. " Doubtless she 
oomes to implore forgiveness for her Other's inso- 
lence, and to deny all complicity with the old 
Jewish dragon. Here she comes, Carlo, but mark 
met if I see danger ahead, I come to the res- 



bounded into the boudoir, while the count ad 
vanced to meet the veiled visitor. 



cue. 



The countess, like a graceful gazelle, then 



CHAPTER CL. 

MOrnSB AND Bosr. 

With the bow and smile of a veritable libertine, 
Count Podstadsky offered his arm to the lady, 
whose face was completely hidden by a long block 
veil The accommodating steward retired in haste, 
and the lady, looking around with anxiety, mur* 
mured, " Are we alone ? " 

" Entirely alone, my charming sphinx," replied 
Podstadsky. " The god of love alone shall hear 
the secrets which are to faU from your coral lips. 
But, first, let me remove this envious veO, my 
mysterious charmer." 

The lady stood perfectly still, while Podstadsky, 
by way of exordium, embraced her affectionately. 
Neither did she offer any opposition to his daring 
hands, as first they removed her long mantilla, and 
then threw back her black crape vdl which had 
so faithfully concealed her features. 

When he saw her face, he started back with a 
cry of remorse. 

" My mother, oh, my mother 1 " exclaimed he, 
covering his face with his hands. 

Behind the portihre there was the faint sound 
of a mocking laugh, but neither mother nor son 
heard it. They heard naught but the insufferable 
throbs of their own hearts ; they saw, each one, 
naught but the death-like face of the other. 

"Yes, it is your unhappy mother — ^she who 
once vowed never again to cross your threshold-— 
but maternity is merciful, Carl, and I come hither 
to pardon and to rescue you, while yet tiicre is 
time for flight." 

The young count made no reply. At the 
astounding revelation made by the dropping of 
that black veil, he had retreated in mingled 
shame and surprise. He had accosted his own 
mother in the language of libertinism, and ho 
stood gazing upon her with looks of sorrow and 
regret. He had scarcely heard her speak, so 
absorbed was he in self-reproach, and now as she 
ceased, he'marmured : 

" Is that my mother ? My mother,' with the 
wrinkled brow and the white hair I " 

The countess returned his gaze with a mourn- 
ful smile. ** You have not seen me for two years, 
Carl, and since then sorrow has transformed me 
into an old woman. I need not tell you why I 
have sorrowed. Oh, my child I Whence comes 
the gold with which this fearful splendor is pur- 
chased ? Your father—" 

"My father!'' echoed the count, recalled to 
self-possession by the word. "What am I to 
him, who cursed me and forbade mc his house I 
Tell him," cried he, fiercely, " that if I am lost, 
it is he who shall answer to Heaven for my soul I" 

" Peace I " exclaimed the mother, in a tone of 
authority. " Nor attempt to sliiit your disgrace 
upon him who has been, not the cause of your 
crimes, but their victim. Why did he curae you, 
reprobate, tell me why ? " 

The count was so awed by her words and lookl 
that he obeyed almost instinctively. 
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** Because I bad forged,*' was the whispered reply. 

*' Yes — forged your father's name for a million, 
and forced him, for the honor of his house, to sell 
all that he possessed. We are so poor that we 
have scarcely the necessaries of life ; nevertheless, 
we have borne in sUence the contumely of the 
world that scorns us as misers. And now, 
although you have nothing to inherit, we bear of 
your wealth, the magnificence of your house, of 
your unbounded expenditure ! " 

** Yes, mother," replied the count, beginniug to 
recover from bis shock, '* it is plain thui I have 
discovered a treasure— somewhere." 

'* Then you will have to explain the nature of 
your discovery, for your father is about to reveal 
the state of his af)[kirs to the world." 

'* If he does that, I am lost I " cried Podstadsky, 
in tones of despair. 

**Ah!" gasped the unhappy mother. **Then 
we were right in fearing that your wealth was ill- 
gotten. Oh, Carl, Carl I look into the face of the 
mother who bore you, and has loved you beyond 
all things earthly — ^look into her face, and say 
whence comes this magnificence." 

The count tried to raise his eyes, but he could 
not meet his mother's glance. Alas ! he remem- 
bered how often in childhood, after some trifling 
misconduct, he had looked into those loving eyes, 
and read forgiveness there ! 

The mother trembled, and could scarcely sup- 
port her limbs. She caught at a chair, and leaned 
upon it for a moment Then, with faltering steps 
she approached her son, and raised his head with 
her own hands. It was a touchmg scene, and 
Count Podstadsky himself was not unmoved by 
its silent eloquence. His heart beat audibly, and 
his eyes filled with repentant tears. 

" Tell me, my child, tell me whence comes your 
wealth ? I will not betray you, for I am your un- 
happy mother I " 

" You can do nothing for me, mother," sobbed 
the count. ** I am lost beyond power of redemp- 
tion," 

**Alas! alas I Then, you are guilty 1 But, 
Carl, I will not ask you any questions — only let 
me save you from public disgrace. Your father 
is inexorable, but I can save you, my beloved 
child. I will leave home— country — ^name — every 
thing for your sake * even the husband of my life- 
long love. Come, my son, let us go together 
where no one shall ever hear your story, and 
where, with the grace of God, you may repent of 
your sins and amend." 

The strength of her love lent such eloquence to 
the words of the countess that her son was borne 
away by the force of her pleadings. 

" Oh, my mother I if I could — if I could — " but 
here hts voice faltered, and the tears, which he 
had been striving to keep back, gushed out in 
torrents. He covered his face with his hands, 
and sobbed aloud. 

His mother smiled and made a silent thanks- 
giving to Heaven. ** God will accept your tears, 
my dear prodigal child. Come, ere it be too late. 
See, I have gold. My family diamonds have 
yielded enough to maintain us in Switzerland. 
There, among its solitudes — " 

A clear, musical laugh was heard, and the 
melodious voice of a woman spoke these scornful 
words: 

^* Count Podstadsky a peasant 1 a Swiss peas- 
ant! Ha! ha!" 



The old countess turned, and saw, coming from 
the boudoir, a vision of such beauty as fizzled 
her ey&s. The vision came forward, smiling, 
and, Podstadsky dashing away his tears, passed 
in one instant from the heights of savmg repent- 
ance to the unfathomable depths of hopeless ob- 
duracy. 

The two women, meanwL^le, faced each other: 
the one laughing^ triumphant, beautiful, alas, as 
Circe ; the other pale, sorrowful as the guardian 
angel of the soul which has just been banished 
fiN>m the presence of God forever I 

** Pray, Carlo, introduce me to your mother,'* 
said Arabella. *' You are not yet a Swiss peas- 
ant Pending your metamorphosis, be a little 
more observant of the conventions and courtesies 
of high life I " 

" &e has been eaves-dropping," exclaimed the 
Countess Podstadsky, contemptuously. 

*' Yes," said Arabdla, with perfect equanimity. 
'* I have enjoyed the privilege of witnessing this 
charming scene. You, madame, have acted incom- 
parably, but your son has not sustained you. The 
rd2e you have given him is inappropriate. Ta ask 
of him to play the repentant sinner, is simply ri- 
diculous. Count Podstadsky is a gentleman, and 
has no taste for idyls." 

** Who is this woman ? " asked the old count- 
ess. 

Her son had regained all his self-possession 
again. He approached Arabella, and, takmg her 
hand, led her directly up to his mother. 

*' My mother, I b^ to present to you the Count- 
ess Boillou, the lady-patroness of the ball I give 
to-night" 

The old countess pud no attention to Arabel- 
la's deep courtesy. She was too much in earnest 
to heed her. 

" Will you come, Carl ? Every moment is pre- 
cious.' 
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** My dear lady," exclaimed Arabella, ** you for- 
get that not only the aristocracy of Vienna, but 
the emperor himself, is to be your son's guest to- 
night" 

** Do not listen to her, my son," cried the 
wretched mother. *' Her voice is the voice of the 
evil spirit that would lure you on to destruction. 
Carl ! Carl ! " cried she, laying her vigorous grasp 
upon his arm, ** be not so irresolute I Come, and 
prove yourself to be a man 1 " 

** Ay ! " interposed Arabella, ** be a man, Carl, 
and sufier no old woman to come under your own 
roof and chide you as if you were her nao^i^hty 
boy. What business, pray, is it of this lady's, 
where you gather your riches ? And what to the 
distinguished Podstadsky are the clamors of two 
unnatural parents, who have long since lost all 
claim to his respect ? " 

*' Cari ! Cari I " shrieked the mother, ** do not 
heed her. She is an evil spirit Come with me." 

There was a pause. Arabella raised her stiury ' 
eyes, and fixed them with an expression of pas- 
sionate love upon the count That simulated look 
sealed his fate. 

"No, mother, no. Importune me no longer, 
for I will not leave Vienna. Enough of this tragi- 
comedy — ^leave me b peace ! " 

Arabella fiung bim a kiss from the tips of her 
rosy fingers. 

** Spoken like a man, at last," said she. 

For a while not a word was heard in that gor- 
geous room, where the chandeliers flung their full 
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red glare upon the group below — the white- 
haired mother — ^the recusant son— the beautiful 
enchantress — whose black art had just sundered 
them forever. 

At length she spoke, that broken-hearted 
mother, and her voice was hoUow as a sound 
from the grave. 

" Thou hast chosen. God would have rescued 
thee, but thou hast turned awajfrom His merciful 
warning ! Farewell, unhappy one, farewell ! '* 

She wrapped her dark mantle around her, and 
concealed her face again in the veiL 

Her son dared not offer his hand, for evil eyes 
were upon him, and he allowed her to depart 
without a word. Slowly she traversed the scene 
of sinful splendor, her tall, dark figure reflected 
from mirror to mirror as she went; and before 
the receding vision of that crushed and despair- 
ing mother the lights above seemed to pale, and 
the gilding of those rich saloons grew dim and 
spectral. 

Farther and farther she went, Fodstadsky gaz- 
ing after her, while Arabella gazed upon him. 
She reached the last door, and he started as if 
to follow. His tempter drew him finnly back, 
and calmed his agitation with her magic smile. 

" Stay, beloved," said she, tenderly. " From 
this hour I shall be mother, mistress, friend — 
all things to you I " 

He clasped her passionately to his heart, sob- 
bing, " I wish for nothing on earth but your love, 
the love which will follow me even to the scaf- 
fold I " 

" Pshaw I " exclaimed Arabella, " what an ugly 
word to whisper to these beautiful rooms I Look 
here, Carl, the diamonds we own in common are 
worth half a million. We must do a good business 
to-night. When the emperor has retired, the host- 
ess wiU have a right to preside over the faro-table, 
and you know that my cards never betray me." 

" I know it, my enchantress," cried Carl, kiss- 
ing her. " Let us make haste, and grow rich. 
I would go anywhere with you, were it even to 
Switzerhmd." 

" But not as a peasant, Carl. First, however, 
we must have our millions. Now, be reasonable 
to-night, and donH play the Italian lover. Colo- 
nel Szekuly is desperately enamored of me, and 
he will be sure to sit next to me at the faro- 
table. The place he covets shall cost him a for- 
tune." 

At that moment the steward entered the room. 

" A message from the emperor, my lady." 

"What can it be?" 

" His miyesty regrets that he cannot ketsp his 
engogement this evening with Count Fodstadsky.^ 

**:niis is a disappomtment. What else?" 
asked the countess, as the servant still stood 
there. 

*^ Several other excuses, my lady. The two 
Princesses Lichtenstein, Countess Thun, and Prin- 
cess Esterhazy also have sent apologies." 

**Very well, Duval. Go, for the guests will 
be oommg." 

The steward went, and the pair looked at each 
other in anxious silence. Both were pale, both 
were frightened. 

" What can it mean ? What can it mean ? " 
fidteredthe countess. 

** What can it mean?" echoed the count, and 
he started, for again he thought that he saw 
his moUier's Aadow darkening the splendor of 



those princely halls, whose lights were ffickering 
as though they were about to be extinguished 
and leave the guilty accomplices in irretrievable 
darkness. 

"Arabella, something threatens us 1 " whispered 
Fodstadsky. 

"Nonsense I Our guests are arriving," said 
she, raying. "Courage, Carlo, courage! A 
smooth brow and bright smile for the aristocratic 
world. Count Fodstadsky I " 

The doors opened, and crowds of splendid wom- 
en, accompanied by their cavaliers, floated in tow- 
ard the lady patroness, who received them all 
with bewitching grace, and won all hearts by he" 
affiibility. 



CHAPTER OLL. 

THE TWO OATHS. 

"Already, beloved? Think that for three 
long weeks I have not seen you, GOnthcr! It is 
so early : no one misses me in the house, for my 
father returns from his bank at nine only. Who 
knows when we shall meet again ? " 

" To-morrow, my Rachel, if you will permit me 
to return, and every morning at this hour, I shall 
be here behind the grove, wiuting for my angel to 
unlock the gates of Paradise, and admit me to 
the heaven of her presence." 

" I will surely come I Nor storm nor rain shall 
deter me. Here, in this pavilion, we arc secure 
from curious eyes. God alone, who blesses our 
love, shall see into our hearts I " 

" Ob, Rachel, how I honor and love your eneiw 
gctic soul I When I am with you, I fear nothing. 
But away from the influence of those angelic eyes, 
I tremble and grow faint." 

« What do you fear, Giinther ? " 

"The pride of riches, Rachel Tour father 
would laugh me to scorn were he to hear that his 
peerless daughter is loved by a man without rank 
or fortune." 

" But whose heart has a patent of nobility from 
God I " exclaimed Rachel, with enthusiasm. " And 
beades, Gunther, are you not a confidential friend 
of the emperor ? " 

" Yes," said Giinther, bitteriy. "The emperor 
calls me 'friend,' and in 'grateful acknowledg- 
ment of my services,' he has raised my salary to 
three thousand florins. But what is that to your 
father, who pays twice the amount to his book- 
keeper? Why are you the daughter of a man 
whose wealth reflects discredit upon my love 1 " 

" No one who looks into your noble face will 
suspect the purity of your love, dear Giinther. 
But, alas, my lover ! there is an obstacle greater 
than wealth, to part us — ^the obstacle of your cru- 
el faith, which does not permit the Christian to 
wed with the Jew." 

" If you were poor, my Rachel, I would try to 
win you over from the Jewish God of vengeance 
to the merciful God of the Christian. Woidd I 
could bring such an offering to Jesus as that of 
your pure young heart ! " 

" My father would die were I to renounce my 
faith," said Rachel, suddenly growing sad. " But 
before he died, he would curse me." 

" How calmly you speak, and yet your wordi 
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are the death-warrant of my hopes ! '* exclaimed 
Gunther, despairingij. 

** I speak cahnlj, because I have long since re- 
solved never to be the wife of another man/' re- 
plied Rachel " If I must choose between father 
and lover, I follow you. If my father drives me 
from his home, then, Giinther, I will come and 
seek shelter upon your faithful heart" 

" And you shall find it there, my own one ! — 
I dare not call you, beloved, but oh ! I await with 
longing the hour of your coming — the hour when, 
of your own free-will, your little hand shall be 
laid in mine, to journey with me from earth to 
heaven ! Adieu, sweetest. I go, but my soul re- 
mains behind." 

** And mine goes with you," replied RacbeL He 
clasped her in his arms, and over and over agun 
imprinted his passionate kisses upon her willing 
lips. 

"To^norrow," whispered she. "Here is the 
key of the gate. I shall be in the pavifion." 

Again he turned to kiss her, and so they parted. 
Rachel watched his tall, graceful figure until it 
was hidden by the trees, then she clasped her 
hands in prayer : 

" O God, bless and protect our love I Shelter 
us from evil, but if it must come, grant me 
strength to bear it I" 

Slowly and thoughtfully she returned to the 
house. Her heart was so filled with thoughts of 
her lover, that she did not see the stirring of the 
blind, through which her Other's dark, angry 
eyes had witnessed thdr meeting. It was not 
until she had entered her room that she awakened 
from her dream of bliss. Its splendor recalled 
her senses, and with a sob she exclaimed : 

^* Why am I not a b^gar, or a poor Christian 
child ? Any thing — any thing that would make me 
free to be his wife I — " 

She ceased, for she heard her father's voice. 
Yes, it was indeed he I How came he to be at 
home so soon? His hand was upon the door, 
and now he spoke to her. 

** Are you up, my daughter ? Can I come in? " 

Rachel hastened to open the door, and her 
father entered the room with a bright smile. 

" So soon dressed, Rachel I I was afraid that I 
might have disturbed your slumbers," said he, 
drawing her to him, and kissing her. " Not only 
dressed, but dressed so charmingly, that one 
would suppose the sun were your lover, and had 
already visited yon here. Or, perhaps you expect 
some of your adoring counts this morning — 
hey I " 

** No, father, I expect no one." 

** So much the better, for I have glorious news 
for you. Do yon remember what I promised 
when you consented to let me punish Count Pod- 
stadsky after my own fashion ? " 

'* No, dear father, I do not remember ever to 
have been bribed to obey your commands." 

**Then, I will tell you my news, my glorious 
news. I have become a/retA«rr." 

'* Yon were always a fi^e man, my father ; your 
millions have long ago made you a/roA^rr." 

*^ Bravely spoken, my Jewess," cried Eskeles 
Flies. " I will reward you by telling you what I 
have bought for you. A carriage-load of illuminat- 
ed manuscripts decorated with exquisite minia- 
tures, so that you may enrich your library with 
Christian Bibles and papal bulls of every size and 
fonn." 



^*My dear father, how I thank you for these 
treasures I" 

" Treasures, mdeed I They are part of the libra- 
ry of a convent. The emperor has destroyed them 
as the Vandals once.did the treasures of the Goths. 
I bought them from one of our own people. And 
that is not all. I have a communion-service and 
an otlenaorutm for you, whose sculptures are wor- 
thy of Benvenuto Cellbu. I purchased these also 
from a Jew, who bought them at one of the great 
church-auctions. Ha, ha ! He was going to melt 
them up^the vessels that Christian priests had 
blessed and held sacred ! " 

" That was ^o disgrace for him, &ther ; but it 
is far different with the emperor, who has dese- 
crated the things which are esteemed holy in his 
own church. The emperor is not likely to win the 
affections of his people by acts like these." 

" Pshaw 1 He wanted gold, and cared very lit- 
tle whence it came," cried Eskeles Flies, with a 
contemptuous shrug. ^*His munificent mother 
having emptied the imperial treasury, the prudent 
son had to replenish it. True, his method of cre- 
ating a fund is not the discreetest he could have 
chosen ; for while teaching his people new modes 
of financiering, he has forgotten tiiat he is also 
teaching them to pilfer their own gods. What 
an outcry would be raised in Christendom, if the 
Jew should plunder his own synagogue ! But I 
tell you, Rachel, that when the lust of riches takes 
possession of a Christian's heart, it maddens his 
brain. Not so with the Jew. Were he starving, 
he would never sell the holy of holies. But the 
Jew never starves-— not he I He lays ducat upon 
ducat until the glistening heap dazzles the Chris- 
tian's eyes, and he comes to barter his wares for it. 
So is it with me. Hy gold has bought for me the 
merchandise of nobiUty." 

** Are you really in earnest, father ? Have you 
thought it necessary to add to the dignity of your 
Jewish birthright the bawble of a baron's title? " 

" Why not, Rachel ? The honor is salable, and 
it gives one consideration with the Christian. I 
have bought the title, and the escutcheon, as I buy 
a set of jewels for my daughter. Both are in- 
tended to dazzle our enemies, and to excite their 
envy." 

**But how came it to pass?" asked RacheL 
" How came you to venture such an unheard-of 
demand? A Jewish baron is an anomaly which 
the world has never seen." 

^ For that very reason I demanded it. I had 
rendered extraordinary services to the emperor. 
He sent for me, to repay me the millions I had 
lent him without interest; and I took occasion 
there to speak of my thriving maniifactures and 
my great commercial schemes. *Ah,' said he, 
putting his hand affectionately upon my shoulder, 
(for the emperor loves a ridi man), * ah, if I had 
many such merchant-princes as you, the Black Sea 
would soon be covered with Austrian ships.' Then 
he asked what he could do in return for the favor 
I had done him." 

" And you asked for a baron's title I " 

''I did. The emperor opened his large eyes, 
and looked knowingly at me. He had guessed my 
thoughts. * So,' said he, * you would like to pro- 
voke the aristocracy a little, would you ? Well 
— ^I rather like the idea. They are in need of a les- 
son to bring down their rebellious spirit, and I shall 
give it to them. You are a more useful man to me 
than any of them, and you shall be created a baron. 
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I shall also elevate seTenl other distrngniBhed 
Jews to the rank of nobles, and the aristocracy 
shall understand that whererer I find merit I re- 
ward iU' " 

** So then it was your worth, and not year gold, 
that earned for yon the distinotion ! ** cried Rachel, 
gratifled. 

** Nonsense I * Merit 'means wealth, and I as- 
sure you that titles cost enormous sums. I must 
pay for my patent ten thousand florins, and if I 
should wish to be a count, I must pay twenty thou- 
sand. But enough of all this. Suffice it that I 
shall prove to the nobles that my money is as good 
as their genealogical trees, and now we shall have 
crowds of noble adorers at the Baroness Rachel's 
feet But be she baroness or countess, she is for- 
ever a Jewess, and that parts her eternally from 
any but a wooer of her own faith. Does it not, my 
Rachel, my loyal Israelitish baroness? " 

" Do you doubt me, my father ?" asked Rachel 
b) a faltering voice, while she averted her fiioe. 

** No, my child, for if I did, I would curse you 
on the spot." 

** Dear, dear father, do not speak such fearfiil 
words ! " cried Rachel, trembling with fright 

" Tou are right, child. I am childish to indulge 
the supposition of my Hebrew maiden's treachery. 
She is pure before the Lord, loyal and true to the 
faith of her fathers. But we must be armed 
against temptation, and before we part for the day, 
we must both swear ^temal fidelity to our ereod. 
These wily Christians may come with flattery and 
smiles, and some one of them might steal my Ra- 
chel's heart. I swear, therefore, by all that is sacred 
on earth or in heaven, never to abandon the Jewish 
fiiith, and never to enter a Christian church. So 
help me God ! " 

Rachel gazed upon her father with blanched 
cheeks and distended eyes ; her muscles stiffened 
with horror, until she seemed to be turning to stone. 

<* Did you hear my oath, Rachel t " said be. 

She parted her lips, and they faltered an inau- 
dible "Yes." 

" Then," said he, gently, " repeat the oath, for 
we both must take it" 

She nused her head with a quiok, convulsive 
motion, and stammered, " What—what is it, fa- 
ther?" 

" Swear, as I have done, never to leaye the 
fiiith of your fathers, and never to enter a Chris- 
tian church." 

Rachel made no reply. She stared again as 
though her senses were forsaking her. She 
thought she would go mad. Her father's brow 
contracted, and his mien grew fierce as he saw 
that his daughter's heart had gone irrevocably 
from him. There was a long, dreadUul pause. 

** Are you at a loss for words ? " asked the 
baron, and his voice was so savage that Rachd 
started at the ominous sound. 

" Repeat my words, then," continued he, sedng 
that she made no answer, *' or I — ^" 

"Say on, my father," replied the despairing 
giri 

Baron Eskeles Flies repeated his oath, and the 
pale victim spoke the words after him. But at 
the end of the ordeal she reeled and fell to the 
floor. Her father bent over, and raising her ten- 
derly, folded her to his heart His voice was 
now as loving as ever. 

" My precious child, we are truly united now. 
Nothing can part us, and your happy father will 



surround you with such splendor as yon have 
never beheld before." 

" Oh, my father I " exclaimed she, " what has 
splendor to do with happiness ? " 

" Everx thing," replied her father, with a care- 
less laugh. " Misfortune is not near so ugly in a 
palace as in a cottage ; and I do assure you that 
the tears which are shed in a softly-cushioned 
carriage are not half so bitter as those that fall 
firom the eyes of the houseless besgar. Wealth 
takes the edge from affliction, and Imda new lus- 
tre to happiness. And it shall shed its brightest 
halo over yours, my daughter. But I must leave 
you, for t expect *to earn a fortune before I re- 
turn, when I hope to see you bright and beautiful 
as ever." 

He kissed her forehead and stroked her silky 
hair. "The Baroness Rachel will be a Jewess 
forever ! Oh, how can I thank you for that prom- 
ise, my adored child I What new pleasure can I 
procure for my idol to-day ? " 

" Love me, father," murmured Rachel 

" What need you ask for love, you who are to 
me like the breath of life ? To show how I antici- 
pate your wishes, I have already prepared a grat- 
ification for you. I have remarked how much 
pleasure you take in the gardens and littie pavil- 
ion yonder, ^oe my Rachel loves to take her 
morning walk there, it shall be changed into a 
paradise. The brightest fruits and flowers of the 
tropics shall bloom in its conservatories; and 
instead of the littie pavilion, I shall raLse up a 
temple of purest white marble, worthy of the 
nymph who haunts the spot For a few weeks 
your walks will be- somewhat disturbed, darling, 
for the workmen will begin to- morrow ; but they 
need not be much in your way, for while the walhi 
are down, I ahall set a watch at every gate to 
make sure that no one intrudes upon your pri- 
vacy. In a few months you shall have a minia- 
ture palace wherein to rest, when you are tired 
of roaming about the grounds. Farewell, my 
child. I shall send the workmen to-morrow- 
early to-morrow morning." 

" He knows all " thought poor Rachel, as be 
closed the door. " The oath was to part me from 
Ounther ; the changes in the garden are to pre- 
vent us f^m meeting." 

For a long time she sat absorbed m grief. But 
flnally she made her resolve. 

" I have sworn to love thee forever, my Giin- 
ther," said she. " When the hour comes wherein 
my choice must be made, I go with thee ! " 



CHAPTER CLU. 

NEW-FASmONED OBSEQUIES. 

The emperor's horto was saddled, and he was 
about to take his daily ride. But as he was leav- 
ing his cabmet, a page announced Field-Marshal 
Lacy. 

" Admit him," said Joseph, and he hastened to 
the anteroom to greet his favorite. 

Lacy received the cordial greeting of the em- 
peror with a grave, troubled expression. 

" Sire," said he, " may I beg for an audience ? " 

"Certainly, my friend," replied Joseph. "I 
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am just aboofc to ride, and yon can accompany 
me. We can converse toother m some of the 
shady alleys of the park, f will order a horse for 
you at once." 

" Pardon me, sire, our faiteryiew must be here. 
I saw your majesty's horse m readiness for your 
ride, bat that did not prevent me from coining, 
for the matter which brought me hither is one of 
supreme importance." 

*' And you cannot put it off untfl we take our 
ride?" 

"^re, my first request is that your majesty 
will relinquish the ride altogether. You must not 
be seen in the streets to-day." 

** Bless me, Lacy I you speak as if I were Louis 
of France, who is afraid to show himself in pub- 
lic, because of the murmurs of his discontented 
subjects." 

" Sire, assume that you are Louis, then, and 
give up the ride. Do it, if you love me, my sov- 
ereign." 

** If I love you I " repeated Joseph, with sur- 
prise. *' Well, then, it shall be done." And he 
rang, and ordoned his horse to be put up. *' Now 
speak. What can have happen^ here, that / 
should be threatened with a discontented mob ? " 

** Sire," began Lacy, " you remember the day 
on which we swore to speak the truth to your 
ms^esty, even if it should become importunate, 
do you not ? " 

** Tes, I do. Lacy ; but neither of you have 
kept the promise up to this time." 

^* I am here to redeem my word, sire. I come 
to warn your majesty that you are proceeding 
too rashly with your measures of reform." 

** And you also, Lacy t " cried Joseph, reproach- 
fully. *'You, the bravest of the brave, would 
have me retreat before the dissatisfaction of 
priests and bigots." 

** The malecontents are not only priests and 
bigots, they are your whole people. You attempt 
too many reforms at once." 

" But my reforms are all for the people's good. 
I am no tyrant to oppress and trample them under 
foot. I am doing my best to free them from the 
shackles of prejudice, and yet they harass and op- 
pose me. Even those who understand my aims, 
place obstacles in my path. Oh, Lacy, it wounds me 
to see that not even my best friends sustain me ! " 

" I see that your majesty is displeased," replied 
Lacy, sadly, **and that you reckon mo among 
your opponents — I who am struck with admira- 
tion at the grandeur of your ooncepUona. But 
you are so fiUed with the rectitude of your inten- 
tions, that you have no indulgence for the weak- 
ness and ignorance of those whom you would ben- 
efit, and you make too light of the enmity of 
those whom your reforms have aggrieved." 

" Whom have I aggrieved f " cried Joseph, im- 
patiently. " Priests and nobles, nobody besides. 
If I have displeased them, it is because I wish to 
put all men on an equality. The privileged classes 
may hate me— let them do it, but the people 
whom I befriend will love and honor me." 

*' Ah, sire, you think too well of the people," 
said Lacy. " And mindful of my promise, I must 
say that you have given cause for dissatisfaction 
to all classes, plebeian as well as patrician." 
" How so ? " cried Joseph. 

" You have despised their prejudices, and mocked 
at customs which in their supersUdous ignorance 
they bold as sacred. They do not thank you for 



enlightening them. They caU you an unbeliever 
and an apostate. Do not be displeased, sire, if I 
speak so plainly of things which the stupidity of 
your subjects regards as a crime. I come as your 
majesty's accuser, because I come as the advocate 
of your people, imploring you to be patient witii 
their blindness and their foUy." 

** What now ? Is there any special complaint 
agiunst me?" 

^* Yes, sire. Your majesty has issued an edict 
which has wounded the people in those relations 
which the world holds sacred; an edict which 
is (forgive me if I speak plain) — ^which is — ^so en- 
tirely free from prejudice, that it trenches almost 
— ^upon the limits of barbarism." 

" What edict can you mean ? " 

<* That which concerns ibe burial of the dead, 
sire. I beseech you, revoke it; for the people 
cry out that nothing is sacred to the emperor — 
not even death and 3ie grave I Leave them their 
cemeteries and their tombs, that they may go 
thither and pray for the souls of the departed I " 

*'That they may go thither and enjoy their 
superstitious rites I" cried Joseph, indignantly. 
^ I will not allow my subjects to seek for theur 
dead underground. They shall not solemnize the 
corruption of the body ; they shall turn their eyes 
to Heaven, and there seek for the immortal spirit 
of the departed I They shall not love the dust of 
thdr forefathers, but their souls 1 " 

** Sire, you speak of an ideal people. To bring 
mankind to such a state of perfection would re- 
quire the reign of a Methusaleh 1 It is too soon 
for such edicts. The people, so ^ar from appro* 
dating, abhor them." 

** Arc you really in earnest. Lacy ? " exclaimed 
the emperor, with flashing eyes. 

'* Yes, sire, they are indignant. Yesterday the 
first burial, according to your migesty's edict, 
took place, and since then the people are in a 
state of revolt. To-day there are of course other 
bodies to be interred. There is not a vagrant in 
the streets that does not utter threats against 
your mi^jestv. From the burgher to the beggar, 
every man reds Ibat his sacred rights have been 
invaded. They feel that the prohibition of cofiSns 
and burying-grounds does not reach the rich, who 
have their hereditary tombs in churches and 
chapels, but the people, who have no such privi- 
leges." 

" The people for whose sakes I would have con- 
verted the mould of the burying-ground into fer- 
tile fields, and spared them the cost of a useless 
coffin, which, instead of rotting in the ground, 
would have been so much more wood to warm 
them in winter, and cook the food for their hungry, 
living bodies ! " 

**But, your majesty, they are not sufficiently 
enlightened to comprehend your ideas. Revoke 
the order, sire — in mercy to their ignorance, revoke 
the order I " 

"Revoke it ! " cried Joseph, furiously. *| Never 
will' I make such a concession to stupidity and 
malice ! " 

"Then," sud Lacy, gravely, "it is possible 
that the flames of a revolution may burst forth to 
consume this unhappy land. Oh, sire, have mercy 
upon the poor people, whose eyes cannot endure 
the light of reform I Pteserve yourself and youi 
subjects from the horrors of a revolt, which, al* 
though it would be ultimately quelled, might cost 
bloodshed and misery I I have never seen such 
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excitement as prevailfl throughout the streets of 
Vienna. Thousands of men and women throng the 
quarter where the body lies." 

** When does the funeral take place ? " 

" At three o'clock this afternoon, sire." 

" In one hour, then," said the emperor, glancing 
at the clock. 

^* Tes, sire ; and it may be an hour of tribula- 
tion, unless your majeaty has the magnanimity to 
prevent it ! To discourage idle assemblages, your 
majesty has forbidden the people to follow funer- 
als. The effect of this proUbition is, that the 
poor woman who is to be buried this afternoon 
will be followed, not by her friends, but by thou- 
sands who have never seen or known her. The 
poUce have done their best to disperse the rioters, 
but so far in vain." 

" Then there is already a revolt I " cried the em- 
peror. 

** But for this I never should have presumed to 
deter your majesty firom enjoying your ride to-day." 

'^Do you suppose that I would retreat before 
my own subjects ? " 

" Sire, the wrath of the populace is like that of 
a tiger just escaped from its cage. In its blood- 
thirstiness it tears to pieces every thing that comes 
in its way." 

*' I am curious to witness its antics," replied 
the emperor, touching the belL 

** Sire," exclaimed Lacy, staying Joseph's hand, 
** what would you do ? " 

"Mount my horse, and go to the funeral." 

"What! To exasperate the crowd! To en- 
danger yourself, and drive these poor, half-frantic 
creatures to desperation! Oh, by the love you 
bear us all, I beseech you, have mercy upon those 
whose only possession on earth is oftentimes the 
grave i You would deprive their children of the 
only comfort left them — that of praying over the 
ashes of the departed. You would deprive those 
who are condemned to live like brutes, of the com- 
fort of dying like men. You would have their 
bodies sewed in sacks and thrown into ditches 
where they are not even allowed to moulder, but 
must be destroyed by lime. No tombstone per^ 
mitted over their remains, nothing to remind their 
weeping relatives that they were ever alive I Oh, 
this is cniel I It may be a great thought, sire, 
but it is a barbarous deed I I know how bold I 
am, but my conscience compels me to speak ; and 
were I to lose the emperor's favor, I must obey its 
faithful monitions. Revoke the edict, sire I There 
is yet time. In one hour it will be too late ! " 

The emperor looked despondently at Lacy's 
agitated countenance. Then, without a word, he 
turned to his eseriloire and hastily began to write. 
His writing concluded, he handed ue paper to 
Lacy, and commanded him to read it aloud. Lacy 
bowed and read as follows : 

" As I have learned that the living are so ma- 
terial in their ideas as to set great store upon the 
privilege of having thdr bodies rot and become 
carrion after death, I shall concern myself in no 
way as to the manner of thdr burying. Let it be 
known, therefore, that havmg shown the wisdom 
of disposing of the dead after the manner do- 
scribed in my edict, I shall force no man to be 
wise. Those who are not convinced of its expe- 
diency, are free to dispose of their carcasses as 
they see fit." • 

• Hnbner, ^Llfe of Jo»«pIi IL," vol IL, p. 625. 



When Lacy bad read to the end, the emperor 
called imperatively for GUnther. He obeyed the 
summons at once. 

" This letter to the lord high chancellor, Princ« 
Kaunitz," said he. " I wish this writing to b«« 
printed and posted at the comers of the streets. 
Then hasten to the Leopold suburbs, where any 
one of the police will show you to the house whence 
the funeral is to take place. Go within, and tell 
the relatives of the deceased that I give them per- 
mission to bedizen their corpse in whatever style 
they may choose, and to bury it in a coffin. Take 
a carriage and drive fast." 

Giinther bowed and turned to leave. " Stop a 
moment," continued the emperor. "Go to the 
chief of police, and tell him that the people must 
not be disturbed in any way. They must be al- 
lowed to disperse at their pleasure. Now, Giin- 
ther, be quick." 

With a look of unspeakable affection Joseph 
gave his hand to Lacy. " Lacy," said he, " if I 
have made this great sacrifice to-day, it is neither 
from conviction nor fear ; it is to show you what 
influence your words have over me, and to thank 
you for the manliness with which you have ven- 
tured to blame my acts. Few princes possess the 
jewel of a faithful friend. I thank God that tliis 
jewel is mine ! " • 



CHAPTER OLHI. 

THE POPE IN TIBSTNA. 

A KEPOBT, almost incredible, was obtaining cur- 
rency in Vienna; It was said that the pope was 
about to visit the emperor. Many a German em- 
peror, in centuries gone by, had made his pil- 
grimage to Bome ; but never before had the vicar 
of Cluist honored the soverdgn of Austria by 
coming to him. 

Pius VI., confounded by the headlong innova- 
tions of Joseph, and trembling lest his reforms 
should end in a total subversion of religion, had 
resolved, in the extremity of his distress, to be- 
come a pilgrim himself, and to visit the enemy in 
his own stronghold. 

To this intent he had dispatched an autographic 
letter announcing his intention, to which the em- 
peror had replied by another, expressive of his 
extreme anxiety to become personally acquainted 
with his holiness, and to do him all filial reverence. 
Furthermore, he begged that the pope would re- 
linquish his intention of taking up his abode at 
the nuncio, and would consent to be the guest of 
the imperial family. 

The pope having graciously acceded to this wish, 
the apartments of the late empress were prepared 
for his occupation. Now Joseph was quite aware 

* The burial edict was as follows : " As the burial of the 
dead has for its obiect the speedy dissolation of the bodjr, 
and as nothing htoden that dissolntlon more than the 
casing of the eorpse in a coffin, it Is ordained that all dead 
bodies shall be stripped of their clothing, and sewed np in 
a linen sack, laid in an open coffin, and brooght to the 
place of interment A hole shall be dag six feet long and 
four feet wide, and the corpse being taken out of the 
coffin, shall be put into this grare, strewed plentifully 
with quick-lime, and covered with earth. If more than 
one corpse is to be buried, the bodies can all be pnt ia 
the same grava**— Gross- Hoffinger, ** History of the Lift 
and Beign of Joseph IL/^ vol it., p. 14(L 
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that these apartments abounded in secret doors 
and private stairways, by which Maria Theresa's 
many petitioners had been accustomed to find 
their way to the priry purse of the munificent 
empress, and so had diminished the imperial treas- 
ury of several millions. 

The emperor, dreading lest these seoret avenues 
should be used by the friends of the church to 
visit the pope in private, caused the stairways to 
be demolished, and all the doors to be walled up. 
He allowed but one issue from the apartments of 
his holiness. This one led into the grand corri- 
dor, and was guarded by two sentries, who had 
orders to allow nobody to enter who was unpro- 
vided with a pass signed by Joseph himself. He 
was quite willing to receive the pope as a guest ; 
but he was resolved that he should hold no com- 
munication with his bishops, while on Austrian 
soil." 

Meanwhile, every outward honor was to be paid 
to the head of the church. Not only had his 
rooms been superbly decorated, but the churches, 
also, were in all their splendor. The vestments of 
the clergy had been renewed, new altar-Kdoths 
woven, and magnificent hangings ordered for the 
papal throne erected for the occasion. 

Finally, the momentous day dawned, and Vi- 
enna put on its holiday attire. The houses were 
wreathed with garlands, the streets were hung 
with arches of evergreen. A hundred thousand 
Viemiese pressed toward the cathedral, where 
the pope was to repair for prayer, and another 
throng was hastening toward the palace, where 
the pope and the emperor were to alight together. 
In their impatient curiosity the people haid for- 
saken their work. No one was content to remain 
within doors. Everybody said to everybody, ** The 
pope has come to Vienna;" and then followed 
the question: 

** Why has his holiness come to Vienna ? '' 

" To bless the emperor, and approve his great 
deeds,*' said the friends of Joseph. 

'^ To bring him, if possible, to a sense of his 
sacrilegious persecution of the church," said his 
enemies. 

This question was not only verbally agitated, 
but it fonned the subject of thousands of pam- 
phlets, which fluttered from many a window tow- 
ard the crowds who, in breathless anxiety, were 
awaiting the advent of Pius VI. 

" The Arrival of the Pope." 

" Why has the Pope come to Vienna? " 

"What is the Pope?" 

These were the titles of the brochures which 
were converting the streets into a vast reading- 
room, and preparing the minds of the readers for 
the impressions it was desirable to create on the 
subject. 

At last the deep bells of St Stephen's opened 
their brazen throats. This signified that the pope 
and the emperor were at the gates of the city. 

^ It WM to Joeeph'^s manifest advantage that the pope 
shoald not reMde ontaide of the pdlaoe ; and the em- 
peror showed his ingenuity In the nurlons Btratesle move- 
mcntfl hj which he defeated the porpose of his visit One 
of the pojp^*s moat zealoaa adherents was the Bishop of 
GOrtz. When the pope left Bomo for Vienna, he would 
pAf 9 throngh OOrtas. Joseph sammonod the bishop to 
Vienna, and so prevente<l a meeting between them at 
Gtirtz ; and on the day of the pope^B airtval in Vienna, 
the bishop received peremptory orders to return to his 
diocese, lie was not allowed to communicate with the 
pope, not even to see him as he paaaed. — Frieders **Let> 
ters from Vienna,*^ toL 1., pb 228. 



The consent of the latter having been asked in 
the matter of the bell-ringing, he had replied to 
Cardinal Megazzi : "By all means. I wonder you 
should ask me the question, when bells are tha 
artillery of the church." * 

The people received the tidings with sucq wild 
joy that, in their eagerness, several persons were 
trampled to death. But on they rushed, seeing 
and hearing nothing imtil eight lives were sacri- 
ficed to the fierce curiosity of the mob. 

And now the iron tongues of every bell in Vi- 
enna proclaimed that the pope had entered the 
city. The crowd, who, up to this moment, had 
laughed, sung, and shouted, suddenly ceased their 
clamor. Nothing was heard save the musical 
chime of the bells, while every eye was fixed npon 
a small white spot which was just becoming visi- 
ble. The point grew larger, and took form. 
First came the outriders, then the imperial equi- 
page drawn by eight milk-white horses caparisoned 
wiUi crimson and gold. Nearer and nearer came 
the cortege^ until the people recognized in the no- 
ble old man, whose white locks flowed from under 
his velvet cap, the supreme pontiff, Antonio Bras- 
chi. Pope Pius VL 

Never, throughout his pontifical career, had the 
pope bdbeld such a crowd before. And these 
hundreds of thousands had assembled to bid him 
welcome. A smile of gratification flitted over his 
handsome features, and he raised his eyes to the 
face of his companion. 

The countenance of the emperor wore a satis- 
fied expression ; by some it might have been re- 
garded as derisive. 

He had seen what the pope, in the simple joy of 
his heart, bad not observed. The people who, in 
the presence of the high dignitaries of hie church, 
had been accustomed to kneel and ask a blessing, 
were standing, although the prelate who stood in 
their midst was the sovereign pontiff himself ; and 
Joseph, as he contemplated his subjects, exulted 
in secret 

The eoriiffe, impeded by the throng, moved 
slowly toward the imperial palace. When it 
drew up before the gates, Joseph, springing from 
the carriage, assisted the pope to ah'ght, and ac- 
companied him to his apartments. Occasionally 
Pius raised his mild eyes to the emperor^s face 
and smiled, while Joseph, in nowise discomposed 
by the honor of recdving the chief pastor of Chris- 
tendom, walked proudly by his side. 

They passed through the magnificent state 
apartments designed for the occupation of the 
pope ; but not until they had reached his private 
sitting-room, did the emperor invite him to rest 
after his fatiguing walk. 

" It has not fatigued me," replied Pius. '* It 
has interested me, on the contrary, to traverse a 
palace which has been the residence of so many 
pious princes. I esteem it a great privilege to 
inhabit these rooms whose deceased occupants 
have each in his turn received the benediction of 
my honored predecessors — ^" 

" But who never were blessed by the love of 
their subjects," replied Joseph, interrupting him. 
**To my mmd, this is a blessing better worth 
striving for than a papal benediction; and it is 
the aim of my life to deserve it." 

*' Doubtless your majesty will reach your aim,*' 
replied the pope, with courtesy. " I have con- 

• Frieders Letters, voL L, p. 21». 
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fidence in tho 'rectitude of your nu^esty^s inten- 
tions; and if I ba^e made this pilgrimage to 
Vienna, it is l/ecaose, relying upon your honesty 
of purpose, I hope to conyince yon that it has 
been misapplted. The visit of the pope to the 
Austrian emperor is a concession which I cheer- 
fully make, if by that concession I can induce 
him to pause m a career which has sorely wounded 
my heart, au'l has been the occasion of so much 
scandal to oiir holy mother the church.** 

" I fear tb«t your holiness has been mistaken in 
your estimate of me,** replied Joseph, turning his 
flashing eyf a upon the imploring face of the pope. 
*' However I might be moved by the pathos of 
jour wordj, a sovereign has no right to listen to 
the pleadmgs of his heart *Tis the head that 
must guMe and influence his conduct. I fear, there- 
fore, tb*«t your holiness will be disappointed in the 
result of your viai» here. I accept your journey 
to Vienna as a distinguished mark of your papal 
gool-will, and am rejoiced to have it in my power 
to Boow all possible filial reverence to your holi- 
ness. Neither I nor my subjects will deny the 
consideration which is due to the tpiritual head of 
the church ; but he on his part must refrain from 
touching with his consecrated hand the things of 
ihis world which concern him not'* 

** It is my duty to attend to all the aflkirs of 
holy church, whether spiritual or temporal,** re- 
plied the pope, gently. 

''The temporal afllurs of the church concern 
your nuncio and my minister,** said Joseph, with 
impatience^ ** And as your holiness has entered 
tv once upon a controversy with me respecting 
my a(*t8 toward the church, I declare distinctly to 
you that I shall not recede from the least of them ; 
axvi that your journey t4> Vienna, if its object is 
\o influence my policy as sovereign of these 
lealms, ^a already a faUure. The reasons for my 
*4inJuct are satisfactory to me, and no power on 
earth shall move me from the position I have 
taken.** • 

*' I will not altogether give up the hope I have 
thtrshed of moving your majesty*s heart,** replied 
the pope, earnestly. **! shall continue to pray 
thtt it may be my privilege to convince you of 
yoir errors, and lead you back to the path of 
jusiiu) and of religion.** 

*' Which means that you expect me to retract I *' 
cr.ed Joseph, impetuously. "Never will I retract 
waat I have said or done, for I act from con- 
v.ctiou, and conviction does not slip off and on 
l.ke a glove I But let us speak no more on this 
oubject If your holiness will write dowii your 
canonical objections to my proceedings against the 
church, 1 wiU lay them before my theologians for 
examination. My chancellor shall reply to them 
ministeriallT) and the correspondence can be pub- 
lished for the edification of my subjects. Mean- 
while, I shall endeavor to deserve the good-will of 
your holiness by acting toward my honored guest 
the part of an obliging and hospitable host This 
reminds me that I have already trespassed upon 
your time, and have deprived you of the repose 
which a traveller always craves after a long jour- 
ney. I hope that your holiness will overlook this 
intrusion, and pardon me if my great anxiety to 
•i\joy your society has caused me to forget the 
oonrideration due to my tired guest.** 

With these words the emperor retired. The 

• Tha omperor^ft wofds.~Habner, L, p. 119^ 



pope followed his retreating figure with a glanoe ol 
profound sadness. 

*'I fear,** thought he, '' that Joseph is indeed 
irreclaimable.** Here he raised his soh dark eyes 
to heaven, and continued in a low murmur, *^ For 
a time the Lord endureth witii mildness, but Hia 
might overcometh the blasphemer, and he vanish* 
eth: while holy church remaineth unchangeabh* 
forever I ** 
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" You persist in your refusal ? *' cried Eskelef 
Flies, in an angry voice. " Tou dare to oppose 
the will of your father f ** 

'* I persist in my refusal,** replied Rachd firmly, 
lifting her dark, tearful eyes to her father's excited 
countenance. *'I must rebel against your au- 
thority, my father, for you would compromise my 
earthly happiness and my salvation. Oh, dear 
father, do not harden your heart against me 1 In 
mercy heed my prayers 1 '* 

With these words Rachel would have thrown 
herself upon her father*s bosom. But he thrust 
her from him. 

'* * Tis you who have hardened your heart against 
the law of God which bids the child obey her 
father,** cried h& 

'* I cannot recognize my father's authority Wben 
he oversteps his rights, and trenches upon mine aa 
a human being,** urged Rachel. *' I cannot per- 
jure myself by accepting, as a husband, a man 
whom I do not love. He is a coarse, illiterate 
creature, who honors nothing but wealth, loves 
nothing but gold ! '* 

** He is the son of the richest merchant in Brus- 
sels, and the emperor has made a nobleman of hia 
father. He is your equal, or rather he is your 
superior, for he is richer, much richer than we.** 

"He my equal I He cannot understand me,'* 
cried Rachel 

Her father laughed. " Not your equal, because 
he does not go into raptures over young Mozart, 
and does not indulge in speculative theology, but 
worships Gk>d after the manner of his fathers ! — a 
Jew, in short, who hates the Christian and glories 
in his Jewish birthright 1 ** 

**Tes,** said Rachel, shuddering, **a Jew in 
feature, speech, and spirit Not such a noble 
Israelite as you, my father, but a man possessing 
every repulsive peculiarity which has made the 
Jew the pariah of the civilized world. Oh, father, 
dear father, do not barter me for gold I Let me 
remain your child, your darling ; living and dying 
in the home which your love haa made like Eden 
to my girlhood ! ** 

**I have promised your hand to Baron von 
Meyer,** was the curt reply. 

*' I will not give it I** cried Rachel, frantically. 
" You force me to disobedience, by requiring of 
me that which is impossible.'* 

" I shall force you to obedience, rebellious girl, 
for our laws invest the father with absolute au- 
thority over his child, and I shall use my ri(;ht to 
rescue you from dL<)honor. I read your heart, 
Rachel, end therein I see written the history of 
your perfidy ^nd shame.*' 
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** Then yon have read fiilaely," exclumed Rachel, 
irith indigDation. *' Up to this day I have kept 
the oath I made to remain a Jewess ! And no 
mortal, were he ten times my father, has the right 
to couple my name with perfidy or shame ! " 

*' You dare look me in the face and deny your 
disgrace ! ** said her father, trembling with anger. 
*' You, who at early morning in my own garden 
have listened to the vows of a false-tongued Chris- 
tian I You who have sworn to be no man's wife, 
if not his!'* 

^ Ah, yon know all ! " cried Bachel, in accents 
of supreme joy. " God be praised, there need be 
no more concealment between us ! Yes, father, I 
love Giinther, and if I be not permitted to become 
his wife, in the might of my love I would not 
0com to be his handmaid I I have loved him 
since you first brought him'hither, and proudly 
prenented him as the emperor's favorite. Oh, my 
Either, we were not rich then I " 

^ No— and he would have scorned to ask you to 
wed him. Kow he would degrade the heiress of 
my wealth by seeking to make her his wife." 

*^ Degrade me I " echoed Rachel, with a blush 
of indignation. " I should be honored by bearing 
his name, not because he is the emperor's favor- 
ite, but because he is worthy of my love." 

" And yet, God be praised, Rachel Eskeles can 
never be the wife of a Christisn I " shouted the 
banker, triumphantly, " for she has sworn by the 
memory of her mother to die a Jewess t " 

** She will keep her oath unless her father re- 
lease her," replied Rachel **But oh!" added 
she, falling on her knees and raising her white 
arms above her head, '* he will have pity upon the 
misery of his only child ; he will not condemn her 
to despair ! Have mercy, have mercy, dear father 1 
Be your generous self, and take me to your heart. 
Release me, and let me become a Christian and 
the wife of my lover 1 He cares nothing for your 
wealth, he asks nothing but my hand I " 

Her father dared at her with a look that seemed 
almost like hate. " You are a Jewess," hissed he, 
" and a Jewess you shall die ! " 

'* I am no Jewess at heart, father. I have been 
educated in a Christian country, and after the 
manner of Christian women. And you, too, have 
renounced your birthright. You have eaten and 
drunk with the Gentiles ; you have cut your bur, 
and have adopted their dress. Nay, more! You 
have parted with your name, and have accepted a 
Christian title. Why, then, have you not tiie man- 
liness to abjure the God of revenge and hate, and 
openly adore the Christian God of love and 
mercy ? " 

" I will live and die a Jew I " cried the banker, 
choking with rage. " I swear it again, and may I 
be accursed if I ever break my oath ! " 

'* Then, father, release me from the lie that fol- 
lows me like an evil shadow, blasting my life here 
and hereafter. Give me to my lover. Keep your 
wealth to enrich your tribe, but give me your 
blessing and your love ! " 

** You shaU remiun a Jewess I " thundered her 
father. 

" Is this your last word ? " cried Rachel, spring- 
ing to her feet. ** Is this your last word ? " 

*'It is," replied he, eyeing her with cold 
craelty. 

*' Then hear my determination. I have sworn 
fidelity to Giinther, and if I must choose between 
you, I give mysdf to him. I will not become a 



Christian, for such was my oath ; but I will alv 
jure Judaism." 

** And become a Deist f " 

"Call it what you wilL I shall adore the Godi 
of love and mercy." 

** A Deist ! Then you have never heard what pun- 
ishment awaits the Deist here. You do not know 
that the emperor, who affects toleration, has his 
vulnerable heel, and will not tolerate Deism. The 
gentle punishment which his majesty awards to 
Deism is — ^that of the lash.* So that I scarcely 
think you would dare me to accuse you of that I 
But pshaw ! I go too far in my fears. My daugh- 
ter will recognize her foUy, and yield her will to 
mine. She wUl be, as she has ever been, my adored 
child, for whose happiness I can never do too 
much ; whose every wish it shall be my joy to 
gratify." 

" I have but one wish — ^that of becoming the 
wifeofGunther." 

Her father affected not to hear her. " Yes," 
continued he, ** she will verify my promise, and 
take the husband I have chosen. This marriage 
will be a fine thing for both parties, for I give my 
daughter one-half million of florins, and Baron 
von Meyer g^ves his son a million cash down. Then 
the fatiier-in-law gives three hundi«d florins a 
month for pin-money, and I seven hundred; so 
that Rachel has a thousand floriils a month for 
her littie caprices, and of this she is to render no 
account That is a pretty dower for a bride. I 
give my daughter a tnyuneau equal in magnifi- 
cence to that of a princess. Upon her equipage,- 
the arms of our two houses are already embla- 
zoned, and to-morrow four of the finest horses in 
Vienna will conduct the Baroness von Meyer to 
her husband's palace. I congratulate you, baron- 
ess. No Christian woman in Vienna shall have 
an establishment like yours 1 '* 

"I shall never be the Baroneea von Meyer," 
said Rachel, calmly, but an ioy chill ran through 
her veins, for she loved her father, and felt that 
they must shorUy part forever. 

** Yea, you will be the Baroness von Meyer to- 
morrow. I have anticipated all your objections. 
The rabbi that is to marry you is a Pole. He will 
not understand your reply, and the young baron 
has m^nanimously consented to overlook any 
little informality of which your folly may be tho 
cause ; for he likes money, and is too good a Jew 
not to aid me in rescuing my heiress from dis- 
grace. You see that your poor little struggles 
will all be in vain. Resign yourself, then, and ac- 
cept the brilliant destiny which awaits you." 

" I will sooner die than consign myself to mis- 
ery and disgrace 1 " 

" Be easy on that subject God will shield you 
from misery, and your father's watchful eye will 
see that you do not consign yourself to disgraee," 
replied the banker, coldly. "But enough of words. 
Night sets in, and I have yet a few preparations 
to make for to-morrow. It is proper that you 
pass the last evening of your muden life iu soli- 
tude, and that you may not spend it in weariness, 
I have ordered your drawing-rooms to be lighted, 
and your frouMeau to be laid out for your inspec- 
tion. Go, and gladden your heart with its mag- 
nificence. Good-night" 

So saying, Baron Eskeles Flies left the room. 
Rachel heard him turn the key in the lock, and 
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withdraw it She then remembered that the 
drawing-rooms were lighted. Perhaps her father 
bad neglected to fasten some of the doors leading 
thence into the halL She sprang to the door of 
commimication, and flung it open. The rooms 
were brUliantly illuminated, and the sparkling 
chandeliers of crystal looked down upon a wilder- 
ness of yelvet, satin, flowers, lace, and jewels — 
truly a trottsteau for a princess. 

But what cared Rachel for this ? Indeed, she 
saw nothing, save the distant doors toward which 
she sped like a frightened doe. Alas 1 they, too, 
were locked, and the only answers to her fhmtic 
calls were the mocking echoes of her own voice. 

For a few moments she leaned against the waU 
for support ; then her glance took in the long per- 
spective of magnificence which was to gild the 
hideous sacrifice of a whole human life, and she 
murmured, softly : 

** I must be free. I cannot peijure myself. I 
shall keep my vow to Gtinther or d^e ! My father 
is no father — he is my jailer, and I owe him no 
longer the obedience of a child." 

She went slowly back, revolving in her mind 
what she should do. Unconsciously she paused 
before a table resplendent with trinkets, whose 
surpassing beauty seemed to woo the young girl 
to her fate. But Rachel was no longer a maiden 
to be allured by drees. The exigencies of the hour 
had transformed her into a brave woman, who 
was donning her armor and preparing for the 
figbt 

*' Oonther awaits me," said she, musing. 

But why — where ? that she could not say. Bat 
she felt that she must free herself from prison, 
and that her fate now lay in her own hands. 

At that moment she stood before a large round 
table which was just under the principal chande- 
flcr of her superb reception-room. Here lay dainty 
ooxes containing laces, and caskets enclosing 
jewels. Not for one moment did she think of 
their contents. She saw but the ^t letters which 
were impress^ upon the red morocco cases. 

** Rachel von Meter " was on every box and 
case. In her father's mind she already bore an- 
other name. 

** Rachel von. Meyer I " said she, with a shud- 
der. ** My father denies me his name I Who, 
then, am I ? " 

A flush of modest shame overspread her face, 
as scarcely daring to articulate the words, she 
knelt, and murmured : 

** I am Rachel Gunther. And if such be my 
name," continued she, after a pause of rapture, 
"'^ I have no right to be here amid the treasures of 
the Baroness von Meyer. I must away from this 
house, which is no longer a home for me. Away, 
away I for Gunther awaits me." 

Aad now she looked with despair at the locked 
doors and the lofty windows, so far, far from the 
ground. 

** Oh, if I had but wings I — ^I, who am here a 
prisoner, while my heart is away with him I " 

Suddenly she gave a start, for deliverance was 
possible. She loolced from the window as if to 
measure its height, and then she darted through 
the rooms onUl she saw a table covered with silks. 
She took thence a roll of white, heavy ribbon, 
a ji, throwing it before her, exclaimed joyfully : 

** It is long, oh, it is quite long enough. And 
■tiong enough to support me. Thank Heaven I it 
is dark, and I shall not be seen. A gold ducat 



will bribe the guard at the postern — and then 1 
am free I " 

She returned to her sitting-room, and, with 
trembling haste, threw a dark mantle around her. 
Then, looking up at her father's portrait, her eye^ 
filled with bitter tears. 

" Farewell, my father, farewell I " 

Scarcely knowing what she did, she fied from 
her room, and returned to the only object which 
possessed any more interest for her there, the 
long, long ribbon which, like a gigantic serpent, 
lay glistening on the floor where she had unrolled 
it. She stooped to pick it up, and trailing it after 
her, she flew from room to room, until she came 
to the last one of the suite whidi overlooked the 
park. She opened a window, and listened. 

Nothing was heard there save the *' warbling 
wind," that wooed the young branches, and here 
and there a little bird that ventured its note upon 
the night 

Rachel secured the ribbon to the crosswork of 
the window, and then let it fall below. Once more 
she listened. She could almost hear the beatings 
of her own heart, but nothing else broke the si- 
lence of the house. 

She gave one quick glance around her beautiful 
home where lay all the splendor that might 
have been hers, and grasping the ribbon firmly 
in her hands, she dropped from the window to 
the ground. 



CHAPTER OLV. 

THB MABBIAOB BKTOBB OOD. 

GuNTHBB had returned from the palace to his 
own lodgings in the dty. Here, the labors of 
the day over, he sat dr^uning of his love,- won- 
dering whether she thought of him during these 
dreary weeks of their forced parting. 

He had stretched himself upon a divan, and, 
with his head thrown back upon the cushion, 
he gave himself up to thoughts of that love 
which was at once the greatest grief and the 
greatest joy of his life. 

"Will it ever end?" thought he. "Will sho 
ever consent to leave that princely home for 
me?" 

Sometimes a cloud came over his handsome, 
noble features, sometimes the sunlight of happi- 
ness broke over them, and then he smiled. And 
on he dreamed, happy or unhappy, as he* fancied 
that Rachel was his, or was parted from him 
forever. 

The door-bell rang with a clang that started 
him. But what to him was the impatience of 
those who sought admittance to his house ? He 
had almost begun to fancy that Rachel was before 
him, and he was vexed at the intrusion. 

Meanwhile, the door of his room had been softly 
opened, but Giinther had not heard it He heard, 
saw nothing but his peerless Rachel. She was 
there with her lustrous eyes, her silky hair, her 
pale and beautiful features. She was there. 

What t Did he dream ? She was before him, 
btit paler than her wont, her dark eyes fixed 
upon hun with a pleading look, her lithe figure 
swaying from side to side, as with uncertain foot- 
steps she seemed to be approaching his couch. 
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Good God ! Was it an appantion? Wbat had 
happened? 

Gimtber started to his feet, and cried out, 
^ O my Rachel, my beloved ! " 

" It is I,'* said she, in a faltering yoice. ** Be- 
fore yon take me to your heart, hear me, Giinther. 
I hare fled from my father's house forever — ^for 
he would have sold me to a man whom I ab- 
hor, and whom I could never have married, had 
my heart been free. I bring neither gold nor 
jewels. I come to you a beggar — my inheritance 
a father's curse, my dowry naught but my love 
and faith. So dowered and so portioned, will 
you take me, Gunther ? " 

Gunther looked upon his love with eyes wherein 
ahe must have read consolation for all her trials, 
for her sweet lips parted with a happy smile. 

^* My treasure I " was his reply, as he took 
her little trembling hand, and pressed it fondly 
within his own. ^*- Come, my Rachel, come and 
see how I have longed for this day.'^ 

He drew her forward, and opened a door op- 
posite to the one by which she had entered. 

*' Gome, your home is ready, my own." 

They entered together, and Rachel found her- 
self in a drawing-room where taste and elegance 
amply atoned for the absence of splendor. 

** Now, see your sitting-room." 

Nothing could be more cheerfhl or homelike 
than the appomtments of this cosy apartment, 
lighted like the drawing-room by a tastefol chan- 
ddier. 

" There," said GUnther, pomting to a door, " is 
your dressing-room, and within, your chamber, 
my Rachel. For six months this dweUing has 
awaited its mistress, and that she might never 
enter it unawares, it has been nightly lighted 
for her coming. I was almost tempted to de- 
spair, beloved. You have saved me froib a dis- 
couragement that was undermining my health. 
Now you are here, and all is well. When shall 
the priest bless our nuptials ? This very night, 
shall he not, my bride f " 

^*He can never bless them," replied Rachel, 
solemnly. 

Gunther turned pale. 

**Mever? You have not, then, oome to be my 
wife*" 

'*1 cannot be your wife according to human 
rites, Giinther, for well you know that I have 
sworn never to become a Christian. But I am 
yours for time and eternity, and knowing my own 
heart, I accept the worid's scorn for your dear 
sake. Earth refuses to bless our tiuptials, but 
God will hear our vows. Giinther, will you reject 
me because I am a Jewess ? " 

Giinther imprinted a kiss upon her forehead, 
and sank on his knees before her. 

*^ Rachel," said he, raising his right hand to 
heaven, " I swear to love* you for better or for 
worse, devoting my life to your happiness. On my 
knees I swear before God to honor you as my 
wife, and to be faithM and true to you until death 
does us part.'' 

Rachd then knelt at his side, and laymg her 
hand in his, she repeated her vows. Then th«y 
kissed each other, and Giinther, taking her in his 
aims, pressed her to his throbbing heart. 

^ We are husband and wife," said he. '* Qod 
has received our vows, and now, Rachel, you 
are mine, for He has blessed and sanctioned 
your entrance into my house I " 
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The first days of a smilmg spring ha^'filled the 
park with hundreds of splendid equipages and 
prancing horsemen. There was the carriage of 
the Princess Esterhazy, with twenty outriders in 
the livery of the prince ; that of the new Prince 
Palm, whose four black horses wore their harness 
of pure gold ; there was the gilded, fairy-Uke vis- 
d-ins of the beautiful Countess Thun, its panels 
decorated with paintings firom the hands of one 
of the first artists of the day ; the coach of the 
Countess Dietrichstein, drawn by four milk-white 
horses, whose delicate pasterns were encircled by 
jewelled bracelets worthy of glittering upon the 
arm of a beauty. In short, the aristocracy of 
Austria, Hungary, and Lombardy were there, in 
all the splendor of their wealth and rank. It 
seemed as though Spring were holding a levee, 
and the nobles of the empire had thronged her 
flowery courts. 

Not only they, but the people, too, had come to 
greet young Spring. They crowded the foot- 
paths, eager to scent the balmy air, to refresh 
their eyes with the sight of the velvet turf, and to 
eojoj tiie pageant presented to their wondering 
eyes by the magnificent turn-outs of the aristoo- 
racy. Thousands and thousands filled the alleys 
and outiets of the park, all directing their steps 
toward tiie centre, for there the emperor and his 
court were to be seen. There the people might 
gaze, in close proximity, at the dainty beauties, 
whom they knew as the denizens of another 
earthly sphere; there they might elbow greatness, 
and there, a|3ove all, they might feast their eyes 
upon the Emperor, who, simply dressed, rode, to 
and fro, stopping his horse to chat, as often with 
a peasant as with a peer. 

The emperor dismounted, and this was the sig- 
nal for all other cavaliers to dismount and accom- 
pany him. The ladies also were compelled to 
rise fVom their velvet cushions and to tread the 
ground with their silken-slippered feet Their 
equipages were crowded together on one side of 
the square, and around them the horses, now 
held by their liveried jockeys, were champing 
their bits and pawing the ground with restless 
hoofs. 

Thie crowd was so dense, that the patrician and 
plebeian stood side by side. The people, in their 
innocent enjoyment of the scene, broke several 
times through the ranks of titied promenaders, 
who, vainly hoping to find some spot unprofaned 
by the vicinity of the vulgar herd, were moving 
toward the centre of the garden. 

The emperor saw the lowering brows of his 
courtiers, and knew that their angry gknoes were 
directed towaad the people. 

"What is the matter with you, my lords?" 
asked he. "You are the picture of discontent 
Pray, Count Fiirstenberg, speak for tbo courts 
What has happened to d&compose your equanim- 
ity ? " 

" I do not know, your majesty,'* stammered the 
count 

" And yet you frown terribly," laughed Joseph. 
" Come— no concealment What has vexed you 
all?" 

" Your Duyesty commands ? " 
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«« I do." 

"If so, sire, we are annoyed by the vulgar cu- 
riosity of the populace, who gape in our faces as 
if we were South Sea Islanders or specimens of 
fOBBll life." 

** Truo» the curiosity of the Viennese is some- 
what troublesonoe," replied the emperor, smiling ; 
" but let u8 call thia eagerness to be with us, love, 
and then it will cease to be irksome." 

^ Pardon me, your migesty, if I venture to say 
that under any aspect it would be most irksome 
to us. If your majesty will excuse my freedom, I 
think that in opening all the gardens to the peo- 
ple, you have made too great a concession to thdr 
convenience." 

*< You really think so?" 

" Yes, sire, and I beg you to hear the request I 
have to prefer." 

'* Speak on, count." 

" Then, your majesty, in the name of every no- 
Meman in Vienna, and, above all, in the name of 
our noble ladies, I beseech of you crant us tho 
exclusive privilege of one garden, where we may 
meet, unmolested by the rabble. Give us the 
use of the Prater, that we may have some spot 
in Vienna where we can breathe the fresh air in 
the company of our equals alone." 

Tho emperor had listened with a supercilious 
smile. " You desire to see none but your equals, say 
you ? If I were to indulge in a similar whim, I 
should have to seek companionship in the crypts 
of the Capuchins.* But for my part I hold all 
men as my equals, and my noble subjects will be 
obliged to follow my example. I sludl certainly 
not dose any of the gardens against the people, 
for I esteem and love them." f 

The emperor, as he concluded, bowed and 
turned to greet the Countess Pergen. 

*^ Welcome, countess, to Vienna," said he, bow- 
ing. '* You have been away for some time. May 
I inquire how you are ? " 

*' Tres-bieHy voire nuyetU^^^ replied the countess, 
with a profound courtesy. 

The emperor frowned. "Why do you not 
speak German ? " said he, curtly. " We are cer- 
tainly in Germany." 

And without saying another word to the discom- 
fited lady, he turned his back upon her. Suddenly 
his face brightened, and he pressed eagerly 
through the crowd, toward a pale young man, 
who met his smiling gaze with one of reciprocal 
friendliness. 

Joseph extended his hand, and his courtiers saw 
with surprise that this person, whose brown coat 
was without a single onier, instead of raising the 
emperor's hand to his lips, as was customary at 
court, shook it as if they had been equals. 

" &Be," cried Joseph, " here is our young maea- 
irOf Mozart Did you come to the park t<Hiay to 
teach the nightingales to sing ? " 

" Heaven forbid, your m^esty ; rather would I 
learn from the tuneful songsters whom God has 
taught. Perhaps some of these days I may try 
to imitate their notes myself." 

The emperor laid his hand upon Mozart's 
shoulder and looked with enthusiasm into his 



^ The eroperor^t own worda.— Ramahom*s "Life of 
Joacuh IL" 

r wbcn Lbo emperor ot>eDed the pork to the people, be 
eansod the tollowlng Inscription to bo placcu over the 
principal entrftnoe: ** Dedicated to all men, by one who 
etteems them.'^ 



pale, inspired countenance. ** Mozart has no noed 
to learn from the nightingale," said he, ** for God 
has filled his heart with melody, and he has only 
to transfer it to paper to ravish the world with 
its strains. Now for your * Abduction finom the 
Auae OoUes * — nay, do not blush ; I am a child 
of Vienna, and must have my jest with the Vien- 
nese. Tell me — which gave vou most trouble, 
that or your opera * Vie £ktfmrunff au$ dan Sr- 
rat//'"* 

, " Truly," replied Mozart, still son^ewhat em- 
barrassed, " the abduction fix>m the Au^e OotteB^ 
sire. I had to sigh and sue until I was nigh unto 
despair before I was successful." 

** But you concluded both works on the same 
day." 

" Yes, sire. First, that which lay in my head, 
and then that which was nearest my heart." 

" I congratulate you upon the success of both. 
*Die ErUfuhrutig <nu dan Serail^ is a charming 
opera. Charming, but it contains too many 
notes." 

** Only as many as were necessary, sire," said 
Mozart, looking full in the emperor's face. 

Joseph smiled. '^ Perhaps so, for you must be 
a better judge of the necessity liian I. For that 
very reason," added he, lowering his voice to a 
whisper, " 1 have sent you my sonata for revision, 
like all inexperienced composers, I am anxious 
to know my fate. Tell me, what do yon think of 
my tonata, Jfferr KapeBmeiaUtr t " 

Mozart was silent, while the emperor waited 
anxiously for his reply. **Why do you not 
speak?" said he, impatiently. **TcU me^ what 
do you think of my sonata f " 

" The sonata^ sire, is — good," returned Mozart, 
with some hesitation; **but he who composed 
it," added he, smiling, " is much better. Your 
majesty must not take it ill if you find some of 
your passages stricken out" 

The emperor laughed. ** Ah I — too many notes, 
as I just now remarked of your opera— only that 
from your judgment there can be no appeal. 
Well — give us a new opera, and let it be comic. 
Music should rejoice, not grieve us. Addio*^ f 

He then retiuned to tne group which he had 
left, none of whom seemed to have been much 
cooiforted by the familiarity of the emperor With 
a poor little kapellmeiMter. 

(* My hour of recreation is over," said Joseph, 
" but as you know that I am no lover of etiquette, 
let no one retire on my account I know whera 
to find my equerry, and prefer to find him alone." 
With these words he turned away. 

Suddenly he was seen to stop and frown visi- 
bly. With a quick motion of the hand he signed 
to Count Podstadsky-Liechtcnstoin to approach. 

As Podstadsky was about to make a profound 
inclination, the emperor interrupted him roughlv. 
" No ceremony — we have no time to be compu- 
mentary. What are you doing in Vienna? " 

The count saw that his sovereign was angry. 

* On the day of tho representation c^ the opera ** J}U 
EtUfithrung aim dem Strail^^ In Vienna, Kiozart ran 
away with his Constance. Ue coudaeted her to the hon»e 
oft a common friend, where they were married. This 
same friend bron^ht about a reconciliation with the 
mother of ConstancA. The honae in which tho widow 
and her daughter lived was calKnl *^I>aM AitQS OK,ttf4^ 
and the Viennese, who knew the history of Moiart's mar- 
riace, hod called it *' Die Entfuhrung aut dem Auge 
(7o/^<a''— Lissen^s •* Life of Moiart." 

t This interview is stiicUy hlstoricaL— Llssen*8 * Lift 
of Mozart** 
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*'Sre,'* replied he, " I spend my time just as it 
limppenfl — " 

" That is, yon ride, walk, gamble, and carouse, 
when you are doing nothing worse. I thought 
you had left Yiemuu You had better go upon 
your estates and attend to the welfiire of your 
vassals. Idleness is the parent of crime, and I 
fear that if you remain another day in Vienna^ 
you will bring disgrace upon your father's name. 
Go at once." • 

Count Podstadsky looked in wonder after the 
emperor. *' Is this accident or design ? Does he 
suspect something, or is he only trying to induce 
me to work, as he does every nobleman ? Ah, 
bah ! — ^I must see Arabella, and hear what she 
thinks of it ! '' 



CHAPTER ca:-vn. 



THE PABTTZira. 



Thet sat together in the little boudoir which 
bad so often rung with their laughter, and where 
they had so often sneered at their titled dupes in 
Yienna. 

There was no laughter to4ay: the beautiful 
features of the Countess Baillou were contracted 
with alarm, and the frivolous Podstadsky was 
thoughtful and serious. 

The countess was superbly dressed. A rich 
robe of velvet, embroidered with gold, fell in 
heavy, glistening folds around her graceful figure ; 
a diadem of brilliants sparkled like a constella- 
tion upon the blackness of her luxuriant hair, 
and her exquisite neck and arms were covered 
with costly gems. She had just completed her 
toilet for a dinner given by the Princess Karl 
Idechtenstein, when Podstadsky had met her with 
the alarming intelligence which had obliged her 
to send an excuse. 

For one whole hour they had been considering 
their situation— considering those words of the 
€mperor; now planning one method of escape, 
now another. 

*' Then you do not believe that the danger is 
imminent ? " sud Podstadsky, after a long, anx- 
ious pause. 

** I do not," replied the countess. '* The emper- 
or has always been fond of advising other people, 
and of humbling the Austrian aristocracy : above 
all, when the people are by to hear him, and he 
can make capital out of it to increase his popular- 
ity. I suppose his rudeness to you was all as- 
sumed, to make an impression upon the foolish 
populace. That is alL" 

Podstadsky shook his head. '^ The tone of the 
emperor was so pointed — it seemed as though 
some special meaning lay in his words." 

**That, my dear Carlo, simply means that fear 
caused you to interpret them significantly." 

** The words themselves were ugnificant enough ; 
and his look I— Oh, Arabella, we are in danger ! 
Dearest, let us fly, fly at once 1 " 

He had risen, and, in his anguish, had tried to 
draw her to himself. She put him quietly away, 

* The emperor*! own words to Podfltadsky.— ^ Anee- 
dotea, ete., or the Emperor Joseph II.** 



and contemplated him with a sneer. ** No folly I '* 
Bud she. ** Even if the emperor had meant to 
warn you, his warning came too late to save you 
firom the watchf\il police of Vienna." 

" No, no, Arabella. I tell you that the emperor 
will facilitate my escape for my parents* sake. 
Oh, why did I not obey, and mount my horse at 
once, and fly to some sequestered vale where I 
might have found refuge from dishonor ? " 

" And where you might realize your mother's 
touching dream of becoming a boor, and repenting 
your sins in sackcloth and ashes 1 Tbatmatenud 
idyl still troubles your poor, shallow brain, does 
it ? For my part, I think no spectacle on earth is 
so ridiculous as that of the repentant nnner. It 
is the most humiliating character in which a man 
can appear before the world, and it is unwonoy 
of you. Carlo. Hold up your head and look this 
phantom of danger in the face. It is but a phan- 
tom. The bright, beautiful reality of our luxuri- 
ous life is substantially before us. Away with 
cowardice! He who treads the path which we 
have trodden, must cast all fear behind him. Had 
we bejm scrupulous, or faint-hearted, you would 
have been to-day a ruined nobleman, dependent 
upon the pittance doled out to you from parental 
hands, or upon some litUe office pompously be- 
stowed by the emperor ; and I — ha ! ha I — ^I 
should have been a psalm-chanting nun, with 
other drowsy nuns for my companions through 
life, and a chance of dying in the odor of sancti- 
ty! We were too wise for that; and now the 
structure of our fortunes is complete. Its gilded 
dome reaches into the heaven of the most exclu- 
sive circles; princes, dukes, and sovereigns are 
our guests. In the name of all for which we have 
striven. Carlo, what would you have more ? " 

" I am afraid that the structure will fall and 
bury us under its ruiiis," said Carlo, shivering. 

** Better that than inglorious flight. Stay where 
you are ; show a bold front, and that will disarm 
suspicion. Why do you gaze at me so strangely ? " 

" I gaze at you because you are so beautiful," 
replied he, with a faint smile, ^ as beautiful as was 
that fallen angel who compassed the ruin of 
man ! " 

" I am a fallen angel," returned she, proudly, 
*' and you know it Together we fell, together we 
have risen. So long as we smile, we shall com- 
pass the ruin of many men; but if once we 
frown, we shall be known as evil spirits, and our 
power is at an end. Smiles are the talismans that 
insure victory; so smile, Carlo, smile and be 
gay." 

** I cannot, I cannot. My veins are chilled with 
vague tenor, and ever before my eyes comes the 
pale and anguish-stricken face of my mother! 
Arabella, if you will not leave this accursed spot, 
let us die. Better is death than the dungeon and 
di^racel" 

He threw his arms around her, and pressed his 
hot, parched lips to hers. Again she dbcngafred 
herself and her musical laugh rang out upon the 
stillness — clear, merry, silvery as ever. " Die I 
Are you tired of pleasure ? I am not I shall 
yet have many an intoxicating draught from its 
golden beaker. Die ! Aa if we knew what came 
after death! But come; I pity your state of 
mind, and since you can no longer be happy in 
Vienna, we shall travel Mark you! I say 
Iravd; but there shall be no flight" 

Count Podstadsky uttered a cry of wild joy, 
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and pressed the hand she gave him to his lips. 
" When shall we travel ? Now ? " 

She shook her head. *'That were flight 
We start to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! " cried he, ezaltinglj, " to-mor- 
row, at dawn of day ? " 

" Bj no means. « To-morrow at noon, in the 
sight of the whole world." 

"Be it so, then," sighed the count. "We go 
by different roads, and meet at Neustadt" 

" Yes, at Neustadt. And now go. Carlo. We 
both have important arrangements to make before 
we leave." 

"/have very little to do," laughed Podstad- 
sky, who had already recovered his spirits. 
"My valuables all belong to the usurers. For 
some time past they have stationed an agent 
of theirs in my house as steward. He watches 
over their property; I have no interest in it" 

"Why don't you pay them with your nice 
new bank-notes — ^hey. Carlo ? " 

Carlo grew troubled again. " I did try to do 
80, but they refused. They had given me gold, 
and must have gold in return." 

**So much the better. Your bank-notes wiU 
meet with a better reception elsewhere," said 
Arabella, hurriedly. " But come, let us go to 
work. Bum all indiscreet papers, and take every 
thing that you can secrete. And now away with 
you ( I must bo alone, for I have enough to do to 
keep me up this livelong night Clear your brows, 
my Carlo, and sleep free from anxiety. ' To- 
morrow we leave Vienna, and your trials will 
be at an end. Addio, caro cunieo mto, addiol^^ 

He kissed her hand, and she accompanied him 
to the door. He closed it behind him, while she 
stood breathless, listening to his retreating foot- 
steps. Now he was on the stiurcase. The heavy 
street door closed — a moment's delay, and his 
carriage rolled away. Yes, he was off at last 
Thank Heaven, he was off I 



CHAPTER OLVm. 

OOLONEL BZEET7LT. 

Arabella listened — Glistened until the sound of 
the wheels had died away; then she laughed. 
" He thinks me fool enough to share his disgrace ! 
As if I had not long a^o foreseen that this was to 
be the end of that hair-brained fool I In expec- 
tation of hia fate, I have been countermining with 
Szekuly, and his foolish old hands have flung up 
shovelfuls of gold as we went along — ^bright, shin- 
ing ducats, which shall go with me to Pans. Now 
I am free, free from my dangerous accomplice, free 
from my tiresome old adorer, whose love for me 
so nearly approaches insanity that it may lead 
him to compromise himself in more ways than 
one. But he must not compromise me I For the 
world, as yet, I am the modest, virtuous Countess 
Baillou, chaste as I am beautiful ! " 

While she soliloquized thus, the countess walk- 
ed hurriedly through the room, with fold^ arms, 
fiery eyes, and on her lips a smile— but what a 
smile ! Alone in that gorgeous apartment, with 
her sinister beauty and her angry, flashing jewels, 
she might have been mistaken for a malign spirit 



who had just left her kingdom of darkness to visH 
the earth with ruin I 

" It is evident," said she, musing, " that the 
emperor meant to warn him ; and it follows that 
as he has not fled to-day he is lost ! And he ihaU 
be lost, for I must be free. I cannot afford to 
share my hardly-earned winnings with him. He 
must away to prison ; it is my only chance for 
freedom. 

" But if, after all, the emperor should connive 
at his escape ! Or if he should be seized with a 
fit of suspicion, and return I Good Heaven I now 
that fortune favors me, I must snatch security 
while it lies within my grasp ! " 

Here she rang so violently, that the valet, who 
was in the anteroom, almost precipitated himself 
into her presence. 

" If Count Podstadsky-Liechtenstein calls, say 
that I am not at home. Apprise the other ser- 
vants, and add that he is never to find admittance 
into this house again. Whosoever, after this, ad- 
mits him even to the vestibule, shall leave my 
service. Away with you 1 

" And now," continued she, as the valet dosed 
the door, "now to work." She went toward a 
mirror, and there unfastened her diadem, then her 
necklace, brooch, and bracelets. With her hands 
full of jewels, she flew to her dressing-room and 
deposited them in their respective cases. Then 
she opened a large, brass-bound casket, and 
counted her treasures. 

The first thing that came to light was a neck- 
lace of diamond soliiaires. " These three stars 
of the first magnitude," said she, contemplating 
the centre stones, " are the involuntary contribu- 
tion of the Princess Garampi. I borrowed her 
bracelet for a model, giving my word that it 
should not pass firom my hands. Nor has it done 
so, for I have kept her brilliants and returned her 
— ^mine. She is never the wiser, and I am the 
richer thereby. For this string of pearls, with 
the superb ruby clasp, I am indebted to her high- 
ness tiie Princess Palm. One evenmg, as I wel- 
comed her with an embrace, I made out to un- 
fasten it while I related to her a piquant anecdote 
of her husband's mistress. Of course she was too 
much absorbed in my narrative to feel that her 
necklace was slipping, for I was not only en- 
tertaining, but very caressing on the occasion. 
There was music in the room, so that no one heard 
the treasure fall. The necklace, a perfect fortune, 
lay at my feet ; I moved my train to cover it, and 
signed to Carlo, who, I must say, was always 
within call. He invited the princess to dance, 
and — ^the pearls found their way to my pocket 
What a talk that loss made in Vienna I What 
offers of reward that poor woman made to re- 
cover her necklace I All in vain, and nobody 
condoled more affectionately with her than the 
charming, kind-hearted Countess Baillou. This 
sorrow — but, pshaw! what a child I am, to be 
gloating over my precious toys while time passes 
away, and I must be off to-night ! " 

She closed her boxes, replaced them in her 
strong, well-secured casket, and, having locked it, 
hung the key around her neck. " Here lies the 
price of a princely estate," said she, " and now 
I must attend to my ducats." 

She stood upon a chair, and took from the wall 
a picture. Then, pressing a spring behind it, a 
littie door flew open, revealing a casket similar to 
the one containing her jewels. She took it down, 
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and, placing it. on the table, contemplated the two 
boxes with profound Batiefaction. 

'* Twenty thousand lovers' eyes look out from 
this casket,*' said she, with a laugh ; " all promis- 
ing a future of triumphant joy. Twenty thousand 
ducats 1 The fruits of my sayings 1 And dear 
old Szekuly has made economy very easy for some 
mouths past, for one-half of these ducats once 
belonged to him. To be sure, I gare him in re- 
turn the deeds of an entail which I own in Italy, 
and which he can easily reconvert into money. 
At least he thinks so. Well — ^I owe him nothing. 
We made an exchange, and that is all." 

After this edifying monologue, the countess ex- 
changed her elegant costume for a simple tr&yel- 
ling-dress, and as she completed her toilet the 
clock struck eight Every thing being ready, she 
returned to her boudour and rang once. This 
signified that her confidential ralet was wanted. 
In a few moments the door opened, and an old 
man, whose dark hair and eyes marked his Italian 
birth, entered noiselessly. The countess bade him 
close the door and approach. He obeyed without 
the least manifestation of surprise, muttering as 
he went, " Walls have ears," 

''Giuseppe," said his mistress, "are you still 
willing to follow me ? " 

" Did I not swear to your mother, my beloved 
benefactress, never to abandon you, signora? " 

"Thanks, amico; then we leave Vienna to- 
night." 

" I heard the order forbidding Count Podstad- 
sky the house, signora, and I made ready to 
depart." 

*' Good and faithflil Giuseppe t Since yon are 
ready, nothing need detain us. Go at once and 
order poet-horses, and come with the travelling 
carriage to the comer of the street above this." 

" Sly ingnora ; 1 shall leave the carriage there, 
and return for the two caskets ; you will then go 
out by the postern, and having joined us, we are 
off. Is that your will f " 

" Yes, Giuseppe, yes. Go for your life I " 

"Be ready to leave the house in one hour, signo- 
nora, for you know that I am a swift messenger." 

The old man bowed and retreated as silenUy as 
he came. His mistress looked after him, saying, 
" There goes a jewel which I have neither borrow- 
ed nor stolen : it comes to me by the inalienable 
right of inheritance. Now I can rest until he 
returns." 

With a deep sigh of relief, she threw herself 
upon the divan, and, closing her eyes, gave herself 
up to rosy dreams. She had not lain long, before 
the door opened and a valet announced " Colonel 
Szekuly." 

" I cannot receive him,'* exclaimed she, withont 
rising. 

" You must receive him, countess," said a voice 
behind her, and starting from the divan, she be- 
held the tail form of her " tiresome old adorer," 
enveloped in a military cloak, with his plumed hat 
drawn far over his brow. Before she had time to 
speak, he had dismissed the valet and closed the 
door. 

" You presume strangely upon your influence," 
cried Arabella, half amused, half angry. "Because 
you reign over my heart, you aspire to reign over 
my domestics, I perceive." 

" Peace I " cried the colonel, imperatively. " I 
have not come hither to suck poison from your 
honeyed lips. I have already had enough to cause 
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my death. Though you have cruelly deceived me, 
I come to ^ve you a last proof of my love. Do 
not interrupt me." 

" I will not breathe," said she, with a smile so 
bewitching, that Szekuly averted his eyes, for it 
maddened him. 

" You know," said he, and the old man's voice 
faltered as he spoke, " that the durector of police 
is my friend. I had invited him to dine with me. 
He came but half an hour ago to excuse himself 
because of an arrest of some importance. Do you 
guess whose arrest ? " 

" How should I guess ? " said she, still with 
that enchantmg smile. " I have no acquaintance 
with the police." 

"God grant that you may never make their 
acquaintance I '* ejaculated he, hoarsely. " They 
have just now arrested Count Podstadsky." 

Not. a feature of her face changed, as she re- 
plied : " Ah ! Count Podstadsky arrested ? I am 
sorry to hear it. Can you tell me why ? " 

" For forging bank-notes to the amount of a 
million of florins." 

"I suspected as much; I have several times 
been the victim of his thousand-florin notes." 

" The victim, countess ? Is that an appropri- 
ate eipression ? " 

" I think it is," replied she, quietly. " Is that 
all the news ? " 

"No, countess. The count Is taken, but his 
accomplice — " 

She breathed quickly and her mouth quivered, 
but she rallied and made answer. " He had accom- 
plices ? " 

" He had an accomplice, and — ^hush ! we have 
no time for falsehood. Every moment is precious 
to you. Perhaps the director of the police came 
to me because knowing how — I have loved yoii, 
he would rescue you from shame. Let us hope 
that he did, for he told me that he had orders to 
arrest the Countess Baillou." 

"When?" asked she, almost inaudibly; and 
now her face was pale as death. 

" At dusk, that you might be spared the curi^ 
osity of a crowd." 

Arabella sprang from her couch. " It is already 
night 1 " cried she, her voice rising almost to a 
scream. 

" Yes," replied her lover, " but I hope we have 
time. I have prepared every thing for your flight 
My carriage and postilions await you in the next 
street. Be quick, and you may escape." 

" Yes, yes," exclaimed she, " Give me but one 
moment" She flew to her dressing-room, and tried 
to carry her two boxes. But the ducats were too 
heavy. 

"I must leave the jewels," said she ; and climb- 
ing up again with her casket, she concealed it in 
the wall, and replaced the picture. " It is, at all 
events, perfectly safe, and Giuseppe will come 
for it." 

" Come I " cried Szekuly from the drawing-room. 

" I come," answered she, while she wrapped a 
cloak about her and with trembling hands tied on. 
her travelling-hat 

"Give me your box," said Szekuly, "it will 
impede your movements." 

But she held it fast, and said : " No— they are 
my jewels, now my only riches." 

" And you are afndd to trust them with me ? '* 
asked he, with a bitter smile—" to me, who will 
die of your treachery ! " 
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"People do not die so easily," said she, trjing 
to smile ; but her teeth chattered, as in wild haste 
she flew rather than ran down the grand stair- 
case, and arrived breathless before the door. The 
porter opened it in wonder. The night-air blew 
into her face, and revived her courage. Now she 
might breathe freely, for she was-^ 

But no ! From the dork recesses of the stone 
portico emerged three muffled figures, and one of 
them laid his rough grasp upon the delicate arm 
of the countess and dragged her back into the 
vestibule. 

" Too late, too late 1 " murmured the colonel, 
passively following, while his heart bled for the 
treacherous woman whom he would have died to 
save. 

*' Countess Arabella Baillou," said one of the 
figures, "I arrest you in the name of the em- 
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peror, 

She looked defiance at him. "Who are you 
that dare arrest pe ? " 

He took ofif his hat and bowed derisively. " I 
am the director of police, countess, very much 
at your service. Here is my authority for your 
arrest*' * 

He would have shown her the emperor's sig- 
nature, but she dashed away the paper, and fasten- 
ing her angry eyes upon Szekuly, who was lean- 
ing against a marble pillar, she sud : 

" !niat is your dear Mend, is it ? Tou have 
been playing the detective, have you ? Inducing 
me to fly, that my flight might expose me to sus- 
picion ! " 

The colonel cried out as though he had been 
wounded. " By all that is sacred in heaven, I 
would liave saved you t " sobbed he. 

"And for your attempt I am obliged to de- 
tain you also, my poor, unhappy friend," said the 
director of the police. "But you will soon be 
able to prove your innocence. Let one of these 
men accompany you home, and there remain 
under arrest until you hear from me. Now, 
madame, follow me, if you please." 

" Allow me first to speak a word of consolation 
to my generous protector," said the countess. 

" Certainly, madame." 

Arabella bowed her beautiful head and ap- 
proached Szekuly, who was scarcely able to stand, 
so great was his emotion. 

" Colonel Szekuly," said she, in a whisper, " you 
lent me fifty thousand florins upon some Italian 
securities of mine. They are all forgeries. I 
'.forged them myself, as well as all the fine let- 
ters of introduction with which I befooled the 
- aristocracy of Vienna." 

Szekuly stared for one moment at his tormentor, 
then hastily pressing his hand to his heart, he 
Bank with a low sigh upon the marble floor. 

The countess laughed out aloud. "He has 
fainted ! " exclaimed she. " Contemptible world, 
wherein men act like women, and women like 
meat Come, gentlemen, I am ready to follow 
you ; but my innocence will speedily be reestab* 
lished, and the emperor, then, will owe me an 
apology for his want of courtesy." 



OnAPTER OLIX. 

THE POPE^S DEPABTVBE. 

The people of Vienna were enraptured to the 
last witii the visit of the pope. Whenever he 
appeared, they sank upon their knees, as, with his 
bewitchmg smile, he gave them his benediction. 
But these accidental meetings did not satisfy the 
zeal of the Viennese; they longed to receive a 
formal and solemn blessing, pronounced in the 
cathedral from the papal throne. 

High upon his throne sat the holy father in his 
pontifical robes, his triple crown upon his head, 
and the diamond cross of his order upon his 
breast. His canopy was of velvet, richly em- 
broidered with gold, and around him were grouped 
the princes of the church. But the pope, his 
large expressive eyes fixed upon the altar, seemed 
isolated from all ecclesiastical pomp, mindful alone 
of the God whose representative on earth he was. 
And when he rose to give the papal benediction, 
the handsome fa.ce of Pius Sixth beamed with holy 
inspiration, while the people, filled with love and 
joy, knelt to receive the blessing which had been 
transmitted to them in uninterrupted succession 
from the holy Aposties themselves. 

But however the loving heart of the pope might 
rejoice at his reception by the people, there were 
two men in Vienna who resisted him with all the 
pride of individuality and all the consdousness 
of their own worth and consequence. 

The first of the9e was the emperor. He had 
sought continually to remind the sovereign pon- 
tiff that although the head of Christendom might 
be his guest, he, Joseph, was sole lord of his own 
domains. He had ordered that all ecclesiastic 
ordinances, before being printed, should receive 
the imperial exequatur. The pope had desired 
during his stay to issue a bull in relation to the 
newly-erected church of St. Michael. The bull 
had been returned for the signature of the em- 
peror. 

Other humiliations besides this had been en- 
dured by the head of the church. Perhaps in tiio 
two solemn benedictions which he had given — 
the first in the palaco-court, the second in the 
cathedral, Pius had hoped to appear in public 
with the emperor as his spiritual vassal; but 
Joseph was careful not to aUow him this gratifica- 
tion. He had no sooner learned that the throne 
of the pope in the cathedral was being erected 
higher than his own, then he ordered the imperial 
throne to be removed, and excused himself from 
attendance at high mass upon the pretext that he 
was sufi*ering from severe pain in the eyes, and 
dared not encounter the blaze of light. It was an 
obstinate case of ocular malady, for it had al- 
ready prevented him from appearing in the palace- 
court, when decorum would have exacted of him 
to walk behind the pope. 

The other man who had completely ignored 4he 
pope's presence in Vienna, was Kaunitz. In 
vain had his visit been expected; he never 
came; and finally the day of the departure of 
his holiness arrived. He had received the adieus 
of the nobles and had taken leave of the clergy. 
At two o'clock he expected the emperor, who was 
to accompany him as far as Mariabrunn. It was 
now eleven, and he had, therefore, three hours of 
leisure. 
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Tie rang for his ralet and bade him send a mes- 
senger to Frinee Kaunitz, apprising him that in 
half an hour the pope would visit him. A few 
moments after this, the door reopened and the 
papal master of ceremonies entered the room. 
Pius received him with a friendly smile. ** I know 
why you are here," said he. " You have heard 
from BrambiUa that I contemplate a visit to 
Prince Eaunitz, and you come to remonstrate with 
me." 

*' Yes, I entreat your holiness not to take this 
step which — " 

'* Which is beneath the dignity of the liead 
of the church," interrupted Pius. "You can 
well imagine that I have already said as much to 
myself. I know, that in going to visit this proud 
man, I humble myself. But if humility becomes 
anv one of the servants of God, it becomes the 
successor of Peter, and I have no right to shrink 
from personal humiliation, when, perchance, it 
may win something from haughtiness in favor of 
the church of God. Perhaps the advances I 
make to Kaunitz may move his cold heart, and 
teach him to do unto others as others have done 
unto him." 

" But if your holiness intends to bestow such 
an unheard-of honor upon the prince, you should 
at least have given him a day wherein to make 
suitable preparations for your coming." 

The pope smiled. " Dear friend, I see farther 
into this man's heart than you. I have taken him 
unawares, precisely because he would gladly have 
added to my humiliations by neglecting the hint 
which such an announcement would have con- 
veyed. It was, therefore, better to forestall the 
slight by making it impossible for him to offer it 
as a matter of choice." 

" But why does your holiness confer upon this 
disdainful Austrian an honor which he is unworthy 
to receive ? " 

" Why ? Because I fed it my duty to leave 
nothing undone which can be conducive to the in- 
terests and glory of our holy mother, the church. 
Who knows but that the Lord may have sent me 
to convert an erring sinner from his ways ? Go, 
my friend, go, and send my messenger. I must 
see this man who, from youth to old age, has de- 
fied the Lord of heaven and earth ! " 

A half an hour later an imperial state carriage 
was before the palace of Prince Kaunitz, and the 
pope, followed by his chaplain, entered its lofly 
Tesiibulc. 

The prince had been diligent, for there, in their 
richest liveries of state, were his whole household, 
and at the foot of the staircase, over which a rich 
Turkey carpet had been spread for the occasion, 
stood the young Countess Clary in full dress, who 
knelt, and in sod, trembling accents begged of his 
holiness a blessing. 

He laid his hand upon her head, and then ex- 
tended it that she might press to her lips the ring 
of St Peter. He then raised her, and begged her 
to accompany him to the presence of her uncle, 
the prince. 

As they walked together from one magnificent 
apartment to another, the countess was apologiz- 
ing for her uncle who, not having leil his room for 
some weeks, was unable to come out to receive 
his holiness from dread of encountering the cold 
air of the halls. 

The pope bowed, and followed the coxmtess un- 
til she stopped before a closed door, and said : 



" In this room, my uncle awaits the gracious 
visit of your holiness." 

The pope entered, but he was not met on the 
threshold as he had anticipated. Ko, indeed. Far 
from the door, with the entire length of 'the room 
between them, dose to the chimney where a huge 
fire was burning, stood Kaunitz. He was in an 
undress coat, with his hat upon his head,* and so 
absorbed in thought that he was quite unaware 
of the entrance of his guest, until the Countess 
Clary, in a loud voice, said : 

" His holiness the pope." 

Kaunitz moved, and measuring his advance 
by that of Pius, he managed to meet him just 
half way, and, as he bowed, he at last condescend- 
ed to take off his hat 

Pius returned the bow, and, as is customary 
with all independent princes, extended his hand 
to be kissed. 

Kaunitz, with an assurance almost inconcdV' 
able, took it within his own, and giving it a hard 
shake, after the English fashion, exclaimed : 

" De tout mon cctur I de tout man eceur / " f 

At this familiarity an expression of pain flitted 
over the handsome, noble features of the pope, 
and the smile died upon his lips. But he had ex- 
pected humiliation, and had armed himself to en- 
dure it 

" I have come to visit your highness," said he, 
mildly, " because, although you have not asked it, 
I would fain leave with you the blessing of the 
church." 

" I thank your holiness for the consideration 
you are pleased to show me," replied Kaunitz. 
*' But before all things let me request your per- 
mission to resume my hat The cold air is in- 
jurious to my weak head." 1 

And whether to ward off the cold air or the 
blessing of the church, the old sinner replaced his 
hat without waiting to hear the pope's reply. 

Pius (5[)uld only affect not to perceive the rude- 
ness, while he seated himself, and invited the 
prince to be seated also. 

There was a pause. Kaunitz took the chair, 
and then looking full into the eyes of his guest, 
awaited with perfect indifference the opening of 
the conversation. 

The expression of pain deepened upon the face 
of the pope ; but again he rec^rered himself, and 
made a seccnd effort at conciliation. 

" I have come to give to your highness a proof 
of my esteem and consideration," said he. 

Kaunitz bowed stiffly. "I am so much the 
more surprised at this mark of consideration, 
that I have never been able to see in your hoU- 
ness's state-papers the least recognition of my 
claims to statesmanship." 

"Perhaps we may have misjudged one an- 
other. I have desired, in visiting Vienna, to heal 
all misunderstandings, and to afford to my son in 
Christ, the emperor, every facility for his recon- 
ciliation to the holy church. I have also prayed 
to Almighty God to touch the heart of your high- 
ness, that you also might turn your steps toward 
the ' one fold.' " 

" I hope that I have never strayed from the 
path of right The object of my life has been to 
make Austria great and independent, and to aid my 

• OroF^-HofflDgor, lU^ p. 8a 
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X The prince's own wf >rda.— See Booi^olng, ** Pint YL 
and biB Pontifleate,'* p. 224 
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emperor in fredng his subjects from foreign domin- 
ion. To^y no earthly potentate has a voice in 
Austria, save Joseph; he is absolute master 
here, and as all his acts have been for Austria^s 
good, she has entered at last upon a career of 
indisputable prosperity. But there is nothing 
wonderful in this, when he had me as a coad- 
jutor." 

Pius looked with profound sadness at this 
haughty statesman, who had not a thought beyond 
the present world. 

*^ You speak of things that are of the earth, 
earthy. Ajid yet your hur is white as snow, and 
you on old man hastening to the grave I At your 
advanced age it would become your highness, 
who have done so much for your sovereign, to do 
something now to reconcile yourself to your 
Maker." • 

Kaunitz grew deathly pale ; not all the paint 
that besmeared his wrinkles could conceal his 
pallor. His forehead contracted, and hung in 
heavy folds, while his breath came fast and gasp- 
ing. The pope had spoken of the grave, and the 
vulnerable heel had received a wound. 

It was some time before he could recover his 
self-possession— some time agsdn before he could 
force down his fury, and so remain master of the 
situation. At last the victory was won, and he 
spoke calmly. 

** I hope," said he, '* that having done nothmg 
to offend my 'Maker, it is unnecessary for me to 
seek reconciliation with Him. I have done all 
that I could for religion ; it is not my fault if her 
interests are not identical with those of the church. 
But pardon me that I should have strayed to 
themes so unbecoming to my character as host, 
and yours as my guest. Let us speak of science, 
art, life, and its multitudinous enjoyments. Tour 
holiness, I know, is a distinguished patron of the 
fine arts. And as you are fond of painting, al- 
low me to offer you a sight of my pictures. You 
wiU find them quite worth your inspection." 

With these words, Kaunitz rose, and, without 
waiting for the pope^s consent, stepped as hastily 
forwara as his infirmities would permit, and 
opened the door which led to his picture-gallery. 
The pope followed him leisurely, and after him 
came the chaplain, the Countess Clary, and Baron 
Binder. * 

Kaunitz did the honors, passing with visible 
haste from one painting to another. " Here," 
said he, *' is a masterpiece of Murillo, which the 
Vatican might envy me — ^Murillo, who was equally 
successful, whether he tried his hand at Virgin 
or vagabond. Just look at this I Did ever the 
earth bestow upon longing man a more volup- 
tuously-beautiful woman than this dark-eyed 
Madonna I " 

^ It is a beautiful picture," murmured Pius, ap- 
proaching with the hope of being spared any more 
such conmients on art 

"But your holiness has not the proper light," 
cried Kaunitz, familiarly. " Come a little more to 
the left." 

And, in the excitement of his enthusiasm, the 
prince was so forgetful of the rank of his visitor 
as to catch him by the arm, and drag him to 
the spot he advised. Pius started, and for one 
moment his eyes darted fire, for, to the very 
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depths of his soul, he felt the indignity ; but k« 
remembered his resolve to ** bear all things," and 
stood quietly contemplating the picture untQ his 
tormentor spoke again. 

He^ on his part, affected not to perceive that 
he had done any thing amiss ; and with an ap- 
pearance of great empressement^ he followed the 
pope from picture to picture, dragging him first to 
one point, then to another, as he pretended to 
think that the best light for seeing his paintings 
was to the right or to the left.* 

The pope made no resistance, perhaps because 
he was astounded at the insolence of the proceed- 
ing, perhaps because he judged it best to affect 
unconsciousness of the insults which were being 
heaped upon his head. But he was wounded to 
the heart, and raised his eyes to his chaplain, who, 
indignant at the contumely offered to his beloved 
pontiff, at once came forward to his relief, by re- 
minding him that the emperor would shortiy visit 
his rooms. 

" You are right, my friend," said Pius. Then 
turning to Kaunitz, he continued : '* I must go, 
and cannot have the pleasure of completing my 
survey of your paintings. Had I known that you 
possessed so many treasures, I would have come 
earlier, that I might have been allowed to visit 
them a little more at my leisure. I am under 
many obligations to you for your politeness, and 
for the very unusual courtesies which I have re- 
ceived at your hands." 

He took the arm of his chaplain, and lefl the 
room. At the door he was met by the Countess 
Clary, and as she knelt a second tune before him, 
he laid his hand upon her head, with a gesture full 
of nobleness and grace. 

" I leave you my blessing, my child, and I leave 
it to all who inhabit this house. May those whose 
hearts have been hardened by sin, return in hu- 
mility to the Lord ; for humiUty is the crown of 
Christian graces, and he who hath it not can never 
aspire to life eternal." 

He went on without ever turning his head, or 
seeming to know that Kaunitz was behind, ex- 
cusing himself from going farther with his holi- 
ness, by reason of the danger to which he would 
be exposed, etc., etc. 

At the portal of the palace the pope was re- 
ceived by his master of ceremonies, who accom- 
panied him to his cabinet. One glance at his pale 
countenance had revealed to him the inutility of 
the condescension of the supreme pontiff, who 
with a weary sigh sank back into the depths of an 
arm-chiur. 

" You were quite right," said he, after a pause, 
''and I was wrong. I ought never to have 
gone to this man. God has punished me for my 
vanity, and has used him as an instrument to 
remind me that I am but a poor miserable crea- 
ture, full of projects, but empty of results I Ah, 
Battista I with what bright hopes of touching the 
emperor's heart I started upon this pilgrimage to 
Vienna, priding myself upon my humility, and 
building thereupon my trust I Nothing has come 
of my efforts — nothing I I have learned one thing, 
however, of the emperor. He is no Christian, but 
he is not a bad man. I really believe tliat he acts 
from a sense of mistaken duty." 

The master of ceremonies shook his head, and 
was about to reply, when there was a knock at 
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the door, and the emperor asked admittance. The 
master of ceremonies retired to the anteroom, 
where the suites of the pope and the emperor 
were awaiting the signal for departure. Joseph 
approached his holiness, and gave into his hand a 
case which he begged him to accept as a souvenir 
of his visit to Austria. 

^ius, bewildered by all that he had endured on 
that day, opened it in silence. But he was as- 
tonished when he saw the magnificence of the 
gift It was a large cross of pure, white brilliants, 
upon a bed of dark crimson velvet.* 

"I beg of your holmess," said Joseph, '*to 
wear this in remembrance of mc." 

I^us raised his head, and looked anxiously into 
the smiling face of the emperor. " Oh, my son," 
said he, ** would this were the only cross I was 
forced to take back with me to Rome I " 

** Your hohnees must be content to take with 
you my love and regard," replied Joseph, evasive- 
ly ; ** and I would gladly give you another pledge 
of them before we part Will you allow me to 
bestow upon your nephew, Luigl Braschi, the title 
and diploma of a prince ? " 

Pius shook his head. ** I thank your majesty ; 
but my nephew cannot accept the honor you woidd 
confer upon him. It was not to advance the 
interests of my family, but the glory of the church, 
that I came to Vienna, j Your majesty would 
make a prince of my nepnew, and yet you seek to 
humble his uncle, who is the vicar of Christ on 
earth." 

" What have I done, your holiness ? " 
" You have suppressed the order of the Mendi- 
cant Friars, and you have called Cardinal Megazzi 
to account, because he printed one of my bulls 
without submitting it to you for your approbap 
tion." 

"I consider that the Mendicants lead a con- 
temptible life, and we have no use for them in 
Austria. As to the bull, no law is permitted to go 
forth in my dominions unless it is approved by 
me, for the laws of my land must be subject to no 
power but my own." 

The pope heaved a sigh, for it was useless to 
argue with Joseph. " Is it also true that your 
majesty has confiscated and sold all the property 
of the convents and churches, and that it is your 
intention to give salaries to the clergy ? " 

** Yes, that is my plan ; I may as well be frank 
with you, and avow it But I am yery far from 
its accomplishment ; I have taken nothing but the 
property of the convents as yet" 

** And woe to your sacrilegious hand that you 
have done so I " cried Pius, rising to his feet and 
confronting the emperor. ** I cannot conceal from 
your nugesty that your conduct has inflicted a 
serious wound upon the church, and has scandal- 
ized all good Christians. The robbing of the 
church is an error condemned by ecclesiastic 
councils, and execrated by the fiithers of the 
church. Shall I remind you of the words which 
John, the patriarch of Alexandria, spoke to a 
sovereign who would have robbed the clergy of 
their temporal goods ? ' How canst thou, a perish- 
able mortal, give unto another that which is not 
thine own? And when thou givest that which 
belongs to God, thou rebellest against God him- 
self. What man endowed with reason will not 

* This eroBS was valued at 200,000 florlnfl.— See Hub- 
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pronounce thine act a transgression, a signal and 
sinful injustice ? How can a man presimie to call 
himself a Christian who desecrates the objects 
consecrated to Christ I* Thus has God spoken 
through the mouth of His servant, and his words 
are appropriate to the acts of your majesty I " * 

The voice of the pope was choked by tears, and 
in the excess of his erief he sank back upon the 
chair and leaned his head upon his hand. 

The emperor had listened with profound in- 
difference. It was not the first time he had seen 
the pope thus moved, and he was perfectly aware 
that it was better to make no reply until the vio- 
lence of his emotion had exhausted its^ 

'^ Your holiness goes too far in your apostolic 
zeal," said he, after a pause of some length. ** I 
shall ndther quote the Scriptures nor the Fathers 
in my defence ; for you and I would not be apt 
to interpret them in the same sense. I shall con- 
tent myself with observing that, in spite of all 
your anger, I shall heariien to the voice of my 
own conscience, which tells me that my acts are 
those of a wise lawgiver, and of a faithful defender 
of reUgion. With this voice, my own reason, and 
help from above, I am not afinid of being in 
error.f At the same time, I assure your holiness 
of my sincerest regard. You may not have at- 
tained the object of your visit, but I hope that 
you carry away at least the conviction of my 
honesty and int^rity of purpose. The interests 
of state and church may be at variance, but we 
need not be personal enemies ; and over the gulf 
which separates us as princes, we may join hands 
as friends, may we not ? " 

With these words, the emperor extended his 
hand, and the pope did not refuse to take it 

" It is time for me to be going," replied he. 
^*This cross, which in the prodi^ity of your 
friendship, you have bestowed upon me, I shall 
wear for your sake, and it shall remind me to pray 
daily that God may enlighten you, and lead you 
back to the Way, the Truth, and the Life. For 
in the church alone is true peace to be found. 
He who strives against her, strives against Christ 
Farewell, and may He mercifully bring you to a 
sense of your errors I " 



CHAPTER OLX. 



THE BEPUL8B. 



The aristocracy of Vienna were in a state of 
extreme excitement It was whispered from one 
noble to another, that the Aulic Council had cod- 
denmed Count Podstadsky-Liechtenstein for life 
to the house of correction, and he was to sweep 
the streets in the garb of a common criminal.^ 
This was not aU. Another fearful announcement 
had fallen like a bolt upon the heads of the most 
illustrious families in Vienna. For some weeks 
past. Count Szekuly had been missing. His ser- 
vants had given out that he had gone to visit his 
relatives in Hungary; but they seemed so em- 
barrassed and uneasy, that no one believed them. 

• ThiB haraagne of the pope Is historical.— Habur, L, 
p.28Ci 
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Colonel Szekulj had many powerful friends. He 
was an intimate associate of all the Hungarian 
noblemen, in Vienna, and had long been a welcome 
guest wherever the fashionable world had assem- 
bled. Moreover, he was the adorer of the most 
admired woman in Vienna, the lovely Countess 
Baillou. 

She, too, had disappeared. Where could they 
be ? Was it accident, or had she responded to 
his love, and left a world of worshippers, to live for < 
him alone ? 

Finally the mystery was solved. A few days 
after the arrest of Podstadsky, Szekuly also had 
been arrested. It was now well known that Pod- 
stadsky had forged notes ; but it was impossible 
to suspect a man of Szekuly's unimpeachable 
character of any connection with a crime of that 
nature. 

Unhappily, however, though less in degree, the 
accusation against Szekuly was similar in kind. 
He was a defaulter ; and from the coffers of his 
regiment (which were confided to his care) mxty 
thousand florins had disappeared 

The Countess Baillou was his accuser. She 
had been charged with being a party to Podstad- 
sky's fraud, but he, as well as Szekuly, had loudly 
declared her innocence. Both had avowed them- 
selves to be her lovers, and it was ascertained 
that her household had been maintained at Pod- 
stadsky's cost. As his mistress, she had received 
many of his bank-notes, but he protested that 
she knew nothing of his forgeries. He confessed 
his own guUt, but firmly upheld her innocence. 
So far from being his accomplice, Podstadsky de- 
clared that she had been his victim. 

But a coffer containing twenty thousand ducats 
had been found upon the person of the countess. 
This money had not been given her by Podst«ui- 
sky, since he had nothing but forged notes to 
give. The countess, when questioned, answered 
unhesitatingly, that one-half the sum she had won 
at play, and the other half she had received as a 
present from Colonel Szekuly. It was well known 
that Szekuly had not the- means of bestowing 
such princely gifts; yet, when informed of the 
countesses charge, he had grown pale, but replied 
that the countess had spoken nothing but truth. 

Suspicion was arous^ ; the strong box of the 
regiment was examined, and found empty 1 Voti 
Szekuly acknowledged that he had taken the 
money, believing in good faith that, by the sale of 
certain deeds in his possession, he would be able 
to replace it at short notice. But where were 
these papers? They could not be found, and 
Szekuly refused to give any account of them. 
He was guilty, he said, and must submit to his 
fate. Colonel von Szekuly, a Hungarian baron, 
under sentence for theft ! This was a blot upon 
the escutcheon of more than one illustrious fam- 
Uy. But the emperor, in framing his severe code, 
had reserved to himself the right to pardon ; and 
this right, it was hoped, he would exercise in 
favor of the high-bom criminals. It was not pos- 
sible that be intended to humiliate the noibilty of 
Austria so cruelly as to condemn two of them to 
the pillory, to the sweeping of the streets, to be 
chained to two common felons for life I * 

No ! — this was an outrage which the emperor 
would never dare to perpetrate, for it would 
arouse the bitter animosity of the whole aristoo- 
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racy. Still it would be better to petition Hm at 
once, and warn him of his peril. 

He was petitioned, but his invariable reply was, 
that the law must decide. It was known, how- 
ever, that the sentence was not signed, and there 
was still hope. But how to reach the emperor ? 
Since the council had pronounced judgment on 
the criminals, Joseph had granted audience to no 
one ; he had avoided all proximity to the nobles, 
and to secure himself from importunity, had 
ceased to ride in the park, contenting himself with 
a daily drive in his cabriolet. Finally the peti- 
tioners remembered the ^^CwUrohrffanffy" and 
thither they repdred early in the morning. La- 
dies, as weU as lords, came on foot, that &e em- 
peror might not be warned by the sound of thdr 
rolling equipages to deny himself agidn. They 
were the first to enter the palace on that day, and 
were so numerous that no other petitioners could 
obtain entrance. On that occasion, then, they 
were among their peers, and the eana^ would 
never know how count and countess, b&ron and 
baroness, had humbled themselves for the sake of 
their caste. 

As soon as Giinther opened the door, they 
rushed into the small room which was called the 
Ccnirohrgang^ and there, with beating hearts, 
awaited the entrance of the all-powerful emperor. 

He came, and when he saw who were the peti- 
tioners of the day, his countenance expressed 
astonishment; but he did not depart from his 
usual habit, and walked slowly down the middle 
of the room, extending his hand to receive the 
petitions. 

" How ? " said he, when he had reached the last 
person, ** Count Lampredo, you have noihing to 
present! You all desire to speak with me? I 
fear that my time is too short to gratify you." 

"Sire, we have but one petition to make," said 
the count, speaking for the others. ^ One com- 
mon misfortune threatens us all — ^" 

"What can it be?" 

" Oh, your majesty," cried he, fervently, " have 
mercy upon Count Podstadsky and Baron von 
Szekuly ! " 

" Mercy, sire, mercy for Podstadsky and Sze- 
kuly ! " cried the noble petitioners with one accord, 
while all knelt before the astounded emperor. 

He surveyed them with an angry frown. " Rise, 
all of you," said he. " Have you forgotten that 
kneeling has been abolished here ? The Spanish 
customs which were once so popular in the palace, 
are unbecoming in this room, where all who enter 
it are nothing but petitioners seeking justice at 
my hands." 

" And mercy, sire ! " added Count Lampredo, im- 
ploringly. 

"And mercy which can be conceded only so 
far as it is perfectly compatible with justice." 

" Mercy, gracious emperor, mercy for Podstad- 
sky and Szekuly ! " reiterated the petitioners. 

" You ask for mercy which wounds justice, and 
I repeat that I cannot grant the one without the 
other. Count Podstadsky, through his frauds, has 
ruined thousands of my subjects; Baron von 
Szekuly has stolen sixty thousand florins, and 
both these men have disgraced their births and 
titles." I 

" Allow Szekuly to be tried by a military court, 
sire. They at least would shield him from dis- 
honor, for they would sentence him to death." 

"He has committed a vulgar crime, and ho 
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shall be punished acoorduig to the burghers* 
code. That code ignores capital punishment.'* 

"But its punishments are more fearful than 
death, sire. A man is thrice dead who has lost 
liberty, honor, and name. The man who in man- 
acles sweeps the public streets, or tugs at the 
car, is a thousand times more to be pitied than he 
who lays his head upon the block. Oh, sire, it 
cannot be that you would consign a nobldman to 
such contumely I *' 

" No, I honor the nobleman too much to brand 
bim with such infamy," repFied the emperor, 
hastily. ** But if a cavalier commits a crime, I 
disfranchise him at once ; and, stripped of name, 
title, and privileges, I hand him over to the law 
which regards him exactly as it does any other 
base-bom villain.* Be comforted, then. These 
criminals are no longer noblemen, and have noth- 
ing in common with you.*' 

** Oh, sire, do not say so ; for their shame is re- 
flected upon us all ! ** 

** How ? '* exclaimed Joseph, with affected sur- 
prise, " are you all thieves and forgers ? ** 

** No, sire ; but our honor suffers through their 
dishonor. Oh, your majesty, in the name of the 
illustrious families who for centuries have been 
the loyal subjects of your house, save our es- 
cutcheons from this foul blot I ** 

" Save us, sire, save us from infamy I ** echoed 
the others. 

*' No ! " exclaimed the emperor. " He who is 
not ashamed of the crime, ^1 not be ashamed of 
the disgrace. If, for the sake of his rank, a man 
is to have the privilege of being a villain, where, 
then, is justice ?f Not another word of this! 
My forbearance is exhausted ; for I have sought 
by every means to convince you that, as a sover- 
eign, I shall show partiality to no oider of men. 
Podstadsky and Szekuly shall suffer to the full ex- 
tent of the law, for the worth of their ancestors 
cannot wipe out their own unworthiness.** 

The emperor withdrew, and when the door 
closed behind him, many an eye there flashed 
with hatred, and many a compressed lip told of 
meditated vengeance for the indignity suffered by 
a powerful order at his hands that day. 

'' Our humiliation, then, has been of no avail I ** 
muttered Count Lampredo, " and the nobles of 
Austria must suffer disgrace because of the ob- 
stinate cnielty of the man who should uphold 
them.** 

" But we will be revenged I ** whispered Count 
Hojada, a near relative of Szekuly*8. ^* The sov- 
ereign who, like Joseph, heaps obloquy upon a 
nobility, some of whom are his equals in descent, 
is lost ! The emperor shall remember this hour, 
and rue it also ! ** 

** Yes,** said another, *'he shall repent this day. 
We arc all of one mind, are we not, friends ? ** 

"Ay,** muttered they, with gnashing teeth. 
" He shall pay dearly for this ! ** 
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CHAPTER OLXI. 

THE COUNT JS THE PnXOET. 

Crowds of people gathered around the street 
comers to read the large hand-bills posted there. 
The bills announced that Count Podstadsky- 
Liechtenstein had been condemned to three days 
of pillory, to public sweeping of the streets, and 
ten years* detention in the house of correction. 
Colonel von Szekuly to three days of pillory, and 
four years* detention. 

The guilt of the Countess Baillou not havmg 
been fully established, she was pardoned by the 
emperor. But she was ordered to be present at 
Podstadsky^s exposition in the pillory, and then 
to leave Vienna forever. 

The people read these feacful tidings in dumb 
amazement and vague apprehension of evil to 
themselves. Never had they so completely real- 
ized the new order of things as at this moment 
One of the privileged, whom they had hitherto 
beheld at a distance in splendid equipages, on 
elegant horses, in brilliant uniforms around the 
person of the emperor, one of these demi-gods waa 
to be trailed in the dust like a criminal from the 
dregs of the populace. A count, in the gray 
smock of the felou, was to sweep the streets, 
which, perchance, hl^ aristocratic foot liad never 
trodden before. A proud Hungarian nobleman, 
a colcmel of the guard, was to be exposed in the 
pillory for three days. These were terrible and 
startling events. Not a trace of exultation was 
upon the gloomy faces of the multitude; this 
abasement of two men of illustrious birth to an 
equality with boors, seemed an invasion of the 
conservative principles of society. It was an ugly 
dream — the people could not realize it 

They must go to the spot where the sentence 
was to be executed, to see if indeed Olympus had 
been levelled to the earth. Hurried along by one 
common impulse, the silent multitude wound in a 
long stream through the streets, until they reached 
the market-place where the sentence was to be 
carried out Neither idle curiosity nor malice 
had led the people thither ; it was a pilgrimage 
to the new era which at last was dawning upon 
the world. 

There, in the centre of the great open square, 
was the throne of infamy upon which an Austrian 
nobleman was about to bid adieu to name, honor, 
family, and the associations which had surrounded 
his boyhood, and to be thrust into the revolting 
companionship of robbers and murderers I 

Not a smile was seen upon those appalled 
faces; men whispered to oue another that the 
count was the only son of one of the proudest 
families in Hungary ; and that the countess, his 
mother, had died of her son^s shame. The eyes 
of the women filled with tears, and, for the sake 
of the martyred mother, they forgave the guilty 
son. The weeping of the women deepened the 
sympathies of the men ; and they began to mur- 
mur against the heartless emperor, who degraded 
an illustrious subject, and sent a noble countess 
broken-hearted to the grave I 

And now appeared the criminaJ. Culprit though 
he was, his beauty and air of distinction were in- 
disputable. 

*'Poor young man!** murmured the women, 
sobbing. 
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" He will not lon^ Barrive his disgrace," said 
the men, sorrowfully. " He looks like a ghost, 
and the emperor will soon have to burj him by 
the side of his mother." 

No one remembered that this n^ had com- 
mitted an infamous crime ; no one thanked the 
emperor for having bestowed upon the Austrian 
people the inestimable gifl of equality before the 
law. The commoner himself felt aggrieyed at 
the monarch who had treated a nobleman no bet- 
ter than be would have done a serf. 

Count Podstadsky was still fn the elegant cos- 
tume of the day. Graceful and distinguished in 
his bearing, he leaned his weary body against the 
stake that supported the scaffold on which he 
was to suffer the last degree of public infamy. 
But now the executioner approached, holding a 
pair of large glistening shears. He gathered the 
isoft brown curls of the count in his rough grasp, 
and very soon the glossy locks fdl, and there re- 
mained nothing but the shorn head of the felon. 
This done, the executioner drew off the gold-em- 
broidered coat which became the young noble- 
man so well, and threw over his shoulders the 
coarse smock, which, henceforth, was to designate 
him as a miscreant. 

How changed, alas, was the high-bom Carlo I 
How little this chattering creature, disguised in 
serge, resembled the cavalier who had enlisted 
the sympathy of the multitude! He was no 
longer a man, and name he had none. His num- 
ber, in scarlet list upon the left sleeve of his 
smock, was the only mark that distinguished him 
from his breUiren — the other malefactors. But 
the fearful toilet was not yet at an end. The 
feet and hands were yet to be manacled. As the 
handcuffs clicked around those delicate wrists, the 
executioner looked up in amazement Heretofore 
he had been accustomed to hear the jeers and 
loud mockery of the multitude, as they applauded 
the completion of the felon's toilet; but to-day 
there was not a sound I Nothing to be seen but 
pale, sorrowful faces — ^nothing to be heard but 
sobs and murmurs of sympathy. 

^ Still one more torture I The executioner gave 
him the broom, the bdion of his disgrace, and he 
grasped its handle for support He could scarce- 
ly stand now I 

At this moment, in fiendish contrast with the 
behavior of the people, a loud, mocking laugh 
was heard. Shudderingly tiiey looked around, 
wondering who it was that cot^d add the weight 
of a sneer to the supreme misery which was rend- 
ing th^r hearts. It came from above ; and every 
face, even that of the wretched Podstadsky, was 
uplifted in horror. He caught at the stake, and 
his vacant eyes rested upon the house whence 
the cruel laugh had issued. There, on a balcony, 
guarded by several men in black, stood a beaitti- 
nil young woman. She it was who had dealt the 
blow. In the hour of his agony her rosy lips had 
mocked him ! 

"Arabella!" shrieked the despairing man; 
and with this cry he sank insensible to the earth.* 



• Count Podstadsky did not long Burrlve his dls^rrace. 
Hie delicate body soon sank nnder tho hardships of his 
terrible existence. One day while sweeping the streets 
he mptared a blood-ressel, and died there, with no 
moarners save his fellow-crimloals.— See Hnbner, IL, pp. 
fi88-«ei. "Characteristic and Historical Anecdotes of 
Joseph IL" Frieders » Letters iW)m Vienna," voL i, i». 



While all this was transpiring at the marked 
place, an imperial state-carriage had been hurry- 
ing through the streets until it stopped before a 
gloomy house, of which the doors and window- 
shutters were all closed. A footman, in the im- 
perial livery, was seen to ring, and then an old 
man in faded black livery opened the door. A 
few whispered words passed between them ; then 
a cavaUer, in an elegant uniform, sprang from the 
carriage and entered the house. The old butlez 
went before, and showed him up the creaking 
staircase, and through a suite of mouldy rooms 
untU they reached one with closed doors. 

" So please your nuyesty," said the old man, 
" Count Podstadsky-Iiechtenstein is in there." 

The emperor nodded. " Do not announce me," 
said he, and he knocked at the door. A feeble voice 
from within responded to the knock, and the em- 
peror entered without further ceremony. A tall, 
venerable man in deep mourning came forward 
and looked at him with hollow, staring eyes. 

" The emperor ! " exdaimed he, recognizing his 
unexpected guest 

" Yes, Count Podstadsky, it is I," said the em- 
peror, bowing, as he would have done before a 
mighty monarch. **I come to express my pro- 
found regret for the great misfortune which has 
hitely befallen you. No man knows better than 
myself what grief it is to lose a beloved wife. 
And yours was such a noble, such a devoted 
wife I » 

"Devoted!" echoed the old count, sadly. 
" Alas, sure, there was something on earth which 
was nearer to her heart than I, else she had not 
died and left me alone. I loved nothing but 
her, and in losing her I lose all that made life en- 
durable. I would wish to die now ; but I have 
still a principle to defend — ^the honor of mv 
family." ^ 

" We both have a principle to defend ! " replied 
the emperor, deeply moved at the excessive grief 
of which he was a witness. " The principle of 
honor and justice— let us both teach the world 
that justice attacks the individual criminal akid 
not his family; and that the honor of a family re- 
quires that justice should be satisfied. The name 
of Podstadsky-Liechtensteinhas ever been an illus- 
trious one, and I dealre to prove to you my regard 
for your race. Give me your hand, count, and let 
us be friends." 

He extended his hand, and with quiet solemnity 
the old count took it and looked up into his sov 
ereign's face. 

" I thank your majesty," said he, after a pause. 
" Your conduct toward me is noble and magnani- 
mous, and I shall be grateful for it to my latest 
breath. You have acted as became a sovereign 
who has no right to set at defiance the laws he has 
made. Had I been his judge, I should myself 
have condemned the criminal who was once my 
son, and to-day is the murderer of his mother. 
Years ago I sat in judgment over this transgressor, 
and when I did so, I lost my only child. As for 
the man who to-day has suffered the penalty of his 
crimes, I know him no longer." 

" And your honor is unspotted," said the em- 
peror. " Give me your arm, count, and let me 
conduct you to my carriage. It is a lovely day. 
We will take a drive together, and then dme at 
SchOnbrunn. Come — I am resolved that you shall 
spend this whole day with me. Give me your 
arm," 
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"Sire," whispered the old man, hesitating and 
looking gloomily toward the window, " the day is 
80 bright and the Bun shines so fiercely, I fear that 
my eyes cannot bear the glare. I beg of you 
allow me to remain at home." 

The emperor shook his head. ** Nay, your eyes 
are not weak. You can bear the fullest light of 
day ; you have no need to hide your^honored head 
from Uie gaze of the world. Take courage, dear 
friend, and think of what we both have said. 
Have we not our principles to defend ? And must 
we not both assert them courageously ? '* 

^' Tour majesty is right." cried the old count 
'^ I am Veady to follow you." • 

And while Carl Podstadsky, awaking from his 
swoon, looked up into the face of the malefactor, 
who from henceforth was to be the companion of 
bis sleeping and waking, and the witness of his 
despair — ^while one of a long train of outlawed 
felons, he dragged his misery through the hot, 
dusty streets, his father drove with the emperor 
to Schonbrunn, and among all the brilliant guests 
who dined with him on that day, to none was the 
emperor so deferential in his courtesy as to the 
old Count Podstadsky-Liechtenstem. 



CHAPTER OLXn. 



THE NEHX8IS. 



MsjkirwHiLi where was the siren who had lured 
Szekuly to destruction ? Where was she for whose 
sake Carl Podstadsky had precipitated himself 
into the waters of obloquy? When the waves 
had engulfed him, she had disappeared, and the 
last sounds that had rung in his ears were the 
sounds of her cruel mirth ! 

Was there no punishment in reserve for such 
atrocity ? No punishment for this woman without 
heart, without pity, without remorse ? Would no 
hand unmask this beautiful fiend ? 

The hand is ready, but it is invisible ; and Ara- 
bella, in her new-found security, is dazzled at the 
magnitude of her own good fortune. *^Whom 
the gods wish to destroy they first blind." True, 
she had lost her gold, the price of Szekuly's good 
fame ; but she was not poor ; her jewels were 
worth many such a coffer of ducats. Once in pos- 
session of her casket, she was again rich, happy, 
and courted. Not a creature, save Giuseppe, 
knew the whereabouts of this precious casket, and 
with it they must away to Paris 1 

It was dusk, and Giuseppe, with a travelling 
carriage, once more awaited his mistress at the 
comer of the streetw There remained no&ing to 
do now but to remove the coffer from its hiding- 
place, and that was the work of half an hour. 
Arabella had the key of the little postern, and 
there was no danger of spies, for the house was 
empty. Having avowed herself to be the pensioned 
mistress of Podstadsky, the law had pUced its 
seal upon her effects, and they were all to be sold 
for the benefit of the count^s creditors. 

The night was dark, and the street-lanterns 
were propitiously dim. Here and there was heard 
the qtep of a solitary foot-passenger, and from 



* Hubncr, U., p. 891. 



time to time the monotonous tramp of the patrol. 
One of these patrols had just passed the garden- 
wall of the hotel, of which the Countess BaiQou 
had been the presiding goddess. He looked up 
at the darkened windows as he went, wondered 
whither the goddess had flown, and walked on. 
When the echo of his step had died away from 
the pavement, and the last beams of the lantern 
were flickering out, a dark, slender form emerged 
from one of the pillars of the wall, and glided 
toward the little side-door, which opened on that 
narrow street The key was in the door, it clicked 
in the lock, and the figure disappeared within. 
All was quiet. 

**I am safe," thought she; "not a sound is 
within hearing. Now for my treasures, and away 1 
away from this hateful city forever ! " 

"Whom the gods would destroy, they first 
bUnd." 

Arabella never susp^ed that, un'der cover of 
darkness, others besides herself were lurking in 
that garden; and now as she advanced toward 
the house, two tall figures approached the pos- 
tern, and stationed themselves on either side of it 

"She is caught," whispered one. 

" Yes," replied another, " the bird has come of 
its own accord into the net We must wait now 
until we receive further orders." 

Arabella, meanwhile, looked exultingly at the 
dark clouds which overhung the sky, and almost 
laughed. " Thank you, fair moon," said she, 
"for withdrawing your splendor at my behest 
To-morrow you shall shed your soft beams upon 
my flight, for then I shall need your friendly light 
Far away from Vienna, I shall be rich, happy, and 
free I " 

Now she was at the servants* entrance. Ob, 
how the hinges creaked, as she opened the door I 
But what of it ? No one was there to hear the 
sound. How foolishly her heart was beating! 
Now she was inside, and, with spasmodic haste, 
she bolted herself within. The darkness was in- 
tense. She could not see her hand before her, 
and in spite of herself a cold chill ran through her 
frame,, and her knees trembled with vague terror. 
What if, through this black expanse, a hand should 
suddenly touch hers t and — " Oh, how dreadful is 
this darkness!" thought she. "I might die 
here, and no one could come to my help ! I feel 
as I did once before, on that night of horror in 
Italy I " 

She shuddered, and, almost swooning with 
fright, cowered under the shelter of the marble 
balustrade, to which she had by this time groped 
her way. And now, before her terrified soul, 
swept phantom after phantom, all from the miser- 
able spirit-land of the past. Once more she lived 
through a night dark as this, when a wretched, be- 
trayed, dishonored girl, she had slunk through 
the streets of Rome in search of death — death 
and annihilation in the black waves of the Tiber. 
She felt the waters engulf her, she heard her 
own death-cry, the last protest of youth against 
self-destruction ; and then she felt the grasp of 
Podstadsky — ^Podstadsky who, in restoring her to 
the world, had laid a new curse upon her life. 
Until then she had been luxurious, frivolous, 
pleasure-loving ; but in the Tiber she had found a 
new and terrible baptism — the baptism of crime. 
Without love she had consented to become Pod- 
stadsky's mistress, and so became the partner of 
his guilt Together they had planned their bold 
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schemes of fraud, and, ofa, how saccessfiil they had 
been until this kst misfortune ! At all events, her 
connection with Podstadsky was at an end. The 
pillory had liberated her, and now — now she 
would lead a blameless life. No more fraud — ^no 
more theft. Grime was too dangerous ; she saw 
that it must inexorably lead to shame. She would 
be satisfied with what she had, and become a vir> 
tuous woman. She was qtute rich enongh to be 
good, and it would be such bliss to lire without a 
guilty secret ! 

She laughed, and then shirered at the sound of 
her own voice, and a supernatural terror took 
such violent hold of her imagination, that she could 
no longer bear the darkness. She muti see, or 
she would die of fear. Giuseppe had provided her 
with a dark lantern, a vial of phosphorus, and 
some matches. 

^* How de^ghtful it is to have this new inven- 
tion I " thought she, as, touching the phosphorus, 
she struck a light. With this light she felt a 
little reassured, but could she have seen her 
blanched, terror-stricken face, she would have 
screamed, and fancied it a spectre I 

Hush I Was there a muffled sound behind her ? 
She paused and listened, her eyes glaring as 
though they would start from their sockets. 
Pshaw 1 it was only the rustling of her own silk 
mantle as it went trailing up the marble stair- 
case. Nothing in human shape was there, save 
two pale statues, which stood like dead sentinels 
at the head of the stairs. As she passed them she 
shuddered, and almost fancied that they had step- 
^od from their pedestals to follow her. Giving 
one quick glance behind, she sped like a hunted 
doe through those halls, of which so lately she 
• ad been the pride, and arrived breathless at the 
door of her boudoir. She darted in, and there, 
safe in its place, was the picture. 

This gave her courage. But she must have rest 
after her fearful pilgrimage through that dark, 
(tnpty house. She sank upon her satin lounge, 
and abandoned herself to the joy and security of 
the hour. She had just come to the end of a peril- 
ous journey. Night and danger were behind, the 
rosy morning of safety was about to dawn. She 
was so full of joyous emotion, tiiat scarcely know- 
ing what she did, her lips began to move in uncon- 
scious prayer ! 

Prayer ! She had no right to such a privilege 
as that ; and starting from her seat, lest she should 
falter in the purpose of her visit, she quickly re- 
moved the picture, touched the spring, and the pre- 
cious coffer stood revealed. 

No, no, she could never give it up 1 She stretch- 
ed out her arms, and pressed it to her heart, as a 
mother does her only child. Trembling with eager 
joy, she placed it on the table, and opening it, con- 
templated her treasures on their beds of crimson 
velvet 

How they sparkled ! How they seemed to 
bum with splendor u the rays of the little lantern 
coquetted with their oeauty I She was repaid for 
all her terrors, she was happy and secure ! 

" Whom the gods would destroy, they first blind." 

She was so absorbed in the magnificence of her 
diamond necklace for which she had been indebted 
to the Princess Garampi, that she did not hear the 
footfall of the men who were close behind her. 
They smiled, and pantomimed one to another as 
they watched her toying with her flashing jewels. 

''hen suddenly springing forward, as if they 



feared she might escape through the secret open 
ing in the wall, they grasped her with their power 
ful hands, and she was once more a prisoner! 

** The emperor can no longer defend his beauti 
ful countess," said the one who seemed to direct 
the others. ** We have caught her in the act of 
robbing Count Podstadsky*s creditors. And, un- 
less I am mistaken, we shall find among her booty 
all the jewels that were missing at last winter's 
entertainments ; for, as I had the honor of remind- 
ing bis majesty, the Countess Baillou was at every 
ball where jewels were lost. I told the emperor 
that if he would give you freedom, I engaged to 
find something more than a mare's nest when I 
tracked you hither. I was sure you would oome, 
and my spies have been within, waiting for you 
since this morning." 

^ What reward was promised by the emperor for 
my detection ? " said Arabella, now self-possessed. 

** Five hundred ducats '* was the reply 

^' Five hundred duoats ? " repeated she, tossing 
back her beautiful head. *' A beggardly reward 
for the person of a lady of rank like me I Take 
this necklace, and divide it between you. Each 
one will then have more than the fru^ emperor 
has promised to all. Take it and give me my free- 
dom. Tour generous act will never be known." 

** How, lady ! Tou would bribe us, as you have 
bribed so many noble cavaliers ? No, no. Tour 
game is at an end, and if ever you appear in public 
again, it will be as a criminal Tou must come 
with me. Tou, men, take up this coffer." 

She strove no longer. Without another word 
she took the arm of the police-officer, and went 
firmly forward. 

Her lips moved, and she murmured : ^* Alas 1 h« 
is right. My career is at an ecd 1 " * 



CHAPTER OLXIIl. 

nOBJA. AND THE BEBELUON IS HUKGART. 

Four years had gone by since Joseph had reigned 
sole monarch of Austria. For four vears he had 
devoted himself to the Austrians, having but one 
object, that of making them a free, enlightened, and 
happy people,emancipating them from the influence 
of the church, and breaking the fetters of serfdom; 
granting them equality before the law, and enrich- 
ing them by his encouragement of manufactures 
and the privileges he accorded to merchants. 

What was his reward ? Dissatisfaction and op- 
position from every ckiss of society ; ingratitude 
and ill-will from all parties. 

The nobles disliked him because he had sought 
every opportunity of humbling them before the 
people; the clergy opposed him, because of his 
sequestration of church property, and his assump- 
tion of spiritud authority. But his bitterest ene- 
mies were the burea^*cr(ttie. He had invaded all 
their customs, discharging every man who had not 

* This beaatiftil wonuui, ^*tbe ornament of the most 
elogant circles in Vienna," as eho is called by the chron- 
iclers of the ttioos, was condemned to throe davs of pil- 
lory, the same panJahment as that aatfered by tbe victim 
of her wickedness and coquelrv. She was then sent 

Sardod to the confines of Austria, fTora whence she was 
nlshed for lif&— 3ee Habner, IL, 89i. Qross-IIofflogior, 
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stadied at the uniTeraity, ana requiring constant 
labor from the first as well as the last of the em- 
ployes. He was the terror of aU aspirants for 
ciTil office, and the whole body hated him, embar- 
rassed his steps, and ruined Ms plans by Yoluntary 
misconception of all his orders. 

As yet, there was no outburst of dissatisfaction. 
The discontent was latent, and Joseph still indulged 
the hope of outliying opposition, and proving to 
hia subjeots that all the innovations which they 
had so ungratefully endured were for the ultimate 
good of the Austrian nation. 

He was therefore ilUprepared for the news which 
reached him from Hungary. He bad freed the 
people from slavery and taxation, and had exacted 
that the nobies should pay their share of the im- 
perial taxes. He had instituted a general conscrip- 
tion, and the most powerM Magyar in Hungary 
was bound to serve, side by side, with the lowest 
peasant. Finally he had forbidden the use of any 
other language in Hungary save the German. 

A cry of indignation was heard from every tur- 
reted castle in the land. They were wounded in 
the rights hitherto guaranteed to them by every 
emperor of Austria. And above all other oppres- 
sion, they were to be robbed of their mother- 
tongue, that they might lose their nationality, and 
become a poor Austrian dependency.* 

But Joseph^s enactments were detested not only 
by the nobles, they were equally unwelcome to 
the people. The latter were horror>stricken by 
the general conscription, and fled by thousands to 
take refuge among the mountains from the con- 
scribing officers. 

One of their own class, however, succeeded in 
drawhig them from their hiding-phices. The loud 
voice of Hoija rang throughout every valley, and 
ascended to every mountain-summit. He called 
them to liberty and equality. He asserted that 
nobility was to be destroyed in Hungary. There 
were to be no more casUeis, no more magnates of 
the land. The emperor had promised as much in 
Vienna. He had sworn to free the Hungarian 
peasantry, and to bring the proud noble down to 
an equality with his serf. 

The hour for fulfilment had arrived. All the 
new laws regarded the nobles alone, they had no 
reference to the peasantry whom the emperor bad 
promised to make free, happy, and rich. He 
needed the help of his Hungarians. They must 
complete what he had begun. The peasant was 
to be free, happy, rich. 

This was the magio song which attracted the 
boor from his thatch under the hill^ and the goat- 
herd from his hut amid the mountain-peaks. 

Horja was the Arion who sang — and now to his 
standard flocked thousands of deluded beings, all 
eager to complete the work which the emperor had 
begun. Joseph had made them free— it remained 
for themselves to plunder the nobles, and appro- 
priate their long-hoarded wealth. It was the emper- 
or^s will. He hated the Magyars, and loved the 
peasantry. 

If ever any of those poor, ignorant wretehes 
Held back, Horja showed them a massive gold 
chain to which the emperor^ portrait was at- 
tached. This had been sent to him by Joseph 
himself^ and m proof thereof he had a parchment 
full of gilt letters, with a great seal attached to it, 
which made him Captain-General of Hungary. 

* That WM precisely Joseph^s oblccl ; and yet he won- 
dered that this people did not love iilm. 



They could all come and read the emperor's own 
writing if they chose. 

Poor fellows I Nono of them knew how to 
read, so that Erischan, a friend of Hoija and a 
priest of the Greek Church, read it for all who 
doubted. 

This brought conviction to the most skeptical 
That a Greek priest could read a lie, never once 
entered the heads of these simple children of 
nature. 

Now commenced the carnage. The nobles were 
imprisoned and murdered, their castles burned, 
and their fields laid waste. The aristocracy of the 
borders, whose territorial domains the insurgents 
had not yet reached, armed themselres, and hav- 
ing captured some of the rebels, put them to death 
under circumstances of exaggerated cruelty, ex- 
ecuting them by the power which the Magyar pos- 
sessed of administering justice as an independent 
prince. 

These executions, unsanctioned by the emperor, 
raised the indignation of the people to ungovern- 
able fury, and they now demanded the entire ex- 
tinction of the nobles. They were summoned to 
resign their titles, and, until the coronation of Jo- 
seph, the rightful King of Hungary, they were to 
obey their lawful ruler, Horja. 

The nobles, not having condescended to take 
any notice of Hoija's summons, the people began 
to pillage and murder with redoubled fury. They 
spared every thing, however, belonging to the em- 
peror — ^the only nobleman who, for the future, 
was to be suffered to own land in Hungary. 

Joseph could no longer turn a deaf ear to the 
remonstrances of the Magyars. He had hoped 
to be able to quell the rebellion by lenity, olTering 
a general amnesty to al{ offenders with the excep- 
tion of Horja, for whose capture a reward of three 
hundred ducats was offered. 

But the poor, deluded peasantry, having faith 
in no one but Hoija, thought tliat the offer of 
pardon was nothing but an artifice of the enemy. 
The emperor, then, was obliged to march the. im- 
perial troops against the people, and to bring 
about with musket and cannon what he had hoped 
to accomplish through moral suasion. 

Horja, finding that he had nothing more to 
hope from the clemency of the emperor, iiiel to 
induce the disaffected nobles to accept his peasan- 
try, and rebel against Joseph. But they rejected 
the offer with disdain, and gave then* support to 
the imperial troops. 

Thousands delivered themselves up, imploring 
mercy, which was granted them. Thousands fled 
to the mountidns, and thousands were taken pris- 
oners. Among these latter were Horja and 
Erischan. Both were condemned to death. Horja 
pleaded hard to be allowed to see the emperor, 
alleging that he had something of importance to 
communicate to him, but his prayer was not 
granted. 

Perhaps Joseph suspected that Horja would 
prove to him, what he already dreaded to know, 
namely, that the nobles had connived at this in- 
surrection of the peasantry to frighten him with 
the consequences of his own acts. 

Horja was not permitted, then, to see his sov* 
ereign. He was broken on a wheel on the market- 
place at Carlsburg, and two thousand of the cap- 
tured insurgents were forced to witness the cruel 
spectacle.* 

* On the 3d of January, 178& 
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Thus ended this fearful outbreak, by which 
four thousand men perished, sixty-two villages 
and thirty-two castles were consumed ; and the 
deluded peasantry, instead of freedom, happiness, 
and wealth, found threefold oppression at the 
hands of their masters. 

The magnates and nobles, meanwhile, stood 
upon the ruins of their castles, and cried out : 

** This is the work of Joseph 1 These are the 
firuits of his insensate reforms ! * * 



CHAPTER OLXIV. 

THK JEW'b BEYENOB. 

Thb emperor paced his cabinet in unusual agi- 
tation. Contrary to his daily habits, the Contro- 
lorgang was closed, and his secretaries had been 
ordered to remain in the chancery, and do their 
writing there. 

The emperor had been weepmg ; and he wished 
his anguish to be hidden from any eye save that 
of God. 

A great sorrow had oefallen him. Giinther, his 
indefatigable co-laborer, the trustiest of counsel- 
lors, the man whom, next to Lacy and Rosenberg, 
he loved best on earth — Giinther had betrayed 
btm 1 He had sold a secret of state for gold I 

There, before him on the table, lay the reports 
of the secret police, whose duty it was to open all 
letters passing through the poet, and to present 
such as looked suspiciouB.f Among these letters 
was one which strongly inculpated Giinther. It 
was written by Baron Eskeles Flies to a commer- 
cial friend in Amsterdam. It stated that he (Es- 
keles Flies) had just received a communication of 
such vital importance that it was worth much 
more to him than the thousand ducats he had paid 
to his informer. The emperor, tired of his con- 
tention with Holland regarding the navigation of 
the Scheldt, had agreed to accept the ten millions 
oflfercd by Holland in return for his guaranty that 
she should still preserve her right to demand toll 
of all ships passing through that portion of the 
river which was within the Dutch boundaries. % 

Eskeles Flies besought his Amsterdam corre- 
spondent to procure him this loan, 'which he was 
ready to advance to the republic in four instal- 
ments. He bound his friend to strict secresy, for 
the information he imparted was not to be niade 
public for twenty-four hours, and the possession 
of thU secret gave them signal advantage over all 
other bankers. 

Now Giinther alone had been intrusted by the 

* Hnbner, L, p. 278. Oross-Hoffloger, ilL, n. 180^ Barns- 
horn, p. 18S. 
t * The Emperor Frans and Mettornich : a Tragment^ 
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from Holland the ri^t to navl- 
gato the Scheldt and the canaU dag by the Dateh, fr«e 
of toll. Theae latter refhBcd, and the emperor forthwith 
marched hla troops into Holland. He had expected to be 
atistalned by the other maritime powers of jSorope, bat 
they protecting the Dutch, Joseph was obliged to with- 
draw his troops. Bat he claims an Indemnity for the 
expenscB incurred by putting his regiments upon a war- 
footiog, and demanded twenty millions. He uen agreed 
to take fifteen, but was finally obliged to be content with 
ten, which was all that the Dutch would allow him. 
Whereupon Frederick the Great said that Joseph had 
cried out for a great sum, but had been obliged to come 
down to a *^pcwr boirt,'" 



emperor with this secret of state. With the 9X 
ception of Prince Eaunitz, not another man in 
Austria knew that Joseph intended to accept the 
proffered indemnity. 

It was clear, then, that Giinther was the traitor, 
and yet his imperial master would not believou 
He clung to the hope that something might yet 
occur to exculpate his favorite, though how or 
whence exoneration was to come, he could not 
conceive. 

The banker had been sununoned, and the em 
peror awaited his coming. In the impatience of 
his heart he had sent a courier, and after the 
courier bis own carriage, for he could not endure 
his suspense one moment longer than was un- 
avoidable. 

Often as he paced the room, his heart throbbing 
violently, he paused to listen, and then glanced 
again and again at the clock to see if the banker 
could be nigh. 

** If it be true," thought he, resuming his agi- 
tated walk, '* I never shadl trust man again. I be- 
lieved that Giinther's heart was as noble as his 
face. Is it possible that such a countenance 
should lie ? Gunther, the generous, disinterested 
Giinther— can it be that he has sold my secrets ? 
I cannot, will not believe it. I must see himself 
and hear his defence from his own lips.'* 
■ Hurried along by this magnanimous impulse, 
the emperor approached the door. But he paused, 
and shook his head. 

"No, no. Conviction must come from testi- 
mony, not from assertion. Men are all actors, 
and often have I seen how skdfully they wear the 
mask of innocence. I have been too often de- 
ceived. Ah I there at last is the banker." 

Yes, it was he. The page flung open the door, 
and announced : 

" Baron von Eskeles Flies." 

The baron entered the room. He had grown 
old since Rachel's flight Scturcely a year had 
elapsed since then ; but in that year her father's 
raven locks had become white as snow, and the 
stalwart man of fifty had grown old and feeble. 

The emperor came forward, and extended hia 
hand. 

" Look at me, Eskeles," said he, in his quick, 
eager way ; " do not bow so ceremoniously, we 
have no time to waste on formalities. Look at 
me, and let me see whether you are an honest 
man scorning falsehood, even though it might 
shield a fellow-creature from harm." 

The banker looked the emperor fall in the faoe, 
and bore the scrutiny of his searching eyes with- 
out wincing. 

** I see that you can look me in the face," said 
Joseph. *' You will speak the truth." 

** The Jew is forbidden by his religious code to 
lie," was the reply. 

Joseph crossed the room quickly, and taking a 
letter from his eteriloire^ gave it to the banker. 

" Is this your writing ? " 

Eskeles lifted his eyes slowly to the i>aper, and 
seemed surprised. 

" Yes, that is my writing. I posted this letter 
yesterday. How, then, do I find it here ? Its 
detention is a serious inconvenience to me." 

He said this with the demeanor of a merchant 
whose mind is upon his business, and who has no 
idea that it can concern any other person. 

** The letter was sent to me by the secret po- 
lice," said the emperor. 
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The banker looked up in astonishment *' Ah I ** 
exclaimed he, " Then the tales which are told of 
the opening of all oar letters by detectives, are not 
fables ! " 

" No — they are not fables, and I am jnstified in 
the scrutiny. Men are so corrupt that our only 
defence against treachery is etpionage. It is a 
pity that it should be so ; but as long as the peo- 
ple are base, their sovereigns musO stop short of 
no means to foil them." 

'* But I have never sinned against your mi^esty. 
Why, then, is my letter open to suspicion ? " 

**' Every man is suspected by the secret police," 
replied Joseph, with a shrug. " For that reason 
they had orders to stop every letter addressed to 
Holland. The precaution had been made imper- 
ative by our misunderstandings with that c6untry. 
And you see yourself that your letter betrays a 
secret of stato." 

*' Betrays!" repeated the banker. "We be- 
tray that which we are expected to bury within 
the recesses of our own heart But this news was 
to go out into the world, and was a subject for 
percentage. I should have made at least half a 
million had my letter not been unluckily detained 
by your majesty." 

"I shall not prevent you from earning your 
percentage," replied Joseph, scomfhlly. " Your 
letter shoJl go to-day, and my dispatohes shall be 
detained until to-morrow. In that way you can 
still make your half million." 

The banker bowed. "I thank your mijesty 
for your exceeding condespension," said he. 

" I will do you this favor, but you must do me 
a service in return." 

** It is not necessary for your majesty to con- 
cede me the right to earn half a million, to buy 
my services," said Eskeles, with a slight shade of 
reproach. " I hope that I have always been ready 
to serve your majesty, even when no percentage 
was to be gained thereby." 

** And I have recogni&ed \l Baron Eskeles Flies. 
But I do not speak of pecuniary services to-day. 
I ask a favor of another nature. Tell me, then, 
without reserve, who is the man that receives a 
thousand ducats for revealing a secret of state to 
you." 

The banker started as if he had received a shot, 
and glanced inquiringly at the emperor. " Was 
that in the letter ? " asked he. 

Joseph gave it into his hands. Eskeles pe- 
rused it eagerly, and then, murmured in a voice 
of exceeding contrition, " Ay, it is there. I was 
indiscreet." Then, as if overcome by his fault, his 
head sank upon his breast 

"I await your answer," said the emperor. 
"Who betrayed me to you for a thousand du- 
cats?" 

The banker raised his head as if making a difS- 
cult resolve. "Your majesty, that was an idle 
boast of mine to enhance the value of my 
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" Mere evasion, baron I " replied Joseph, angrily. 
" Even if you had not writton the words in that 
letter, I should still ask of you, who it is that be- 
trays my secrets f " 

" No one, sire," replied Eskeles, uneasily. " I 
guessed it Yes, yes,"— continued he, as though 
a happy idea had just struck him — " that is it — ^I 
guessed. Every one knows of your migesty's 
difficulty with Holland, and I might well guess 
that you would be glad to end this strife by acoept- 



mg the ton millions, and so save your subjects 
from the horrors of war." 

" You are not the truthful man I had supposed. 
There is no logic in your lies. Baron Eskeles. 
You might guess that I would accept the ten mil- 
lions, but as you are not omniscient, you could 
not say positively that I had written my dis- 
patohes yesterday, and would sign them to<lay. 
Your inventions are clumsy, baron, and I must 
say that they do you honor ; for they prove that 
you have little experience in the art of lying. Bui 
the truth I must have, and as your lord and em- 
peror, I command you to speak. For the third 
time, who betrayed my secrets to you ? " 

" Oh, sire, I swore not to betray him," said 
Eskeles, in a faltering voice. 

" I absolve you from the oath." 

** But ttc God of Israel cannot absolve me. I 

cannot speak the name of the man, but ^your 

majesty can guess it" 

He was silent for a few moments, then raising 
his head, the emperor saw that his face had bo- 
come deadly pale. In a low, unsteady voice he 
continued : " Your majesty knows that I once had 
a daughter." 

" Had ? You have a daughter, baron." 

" She is dead to me," murmured Eskeles so in- 
audibly that the emperor scarcely heard him. 
" She left me a year ago for a man whom she 
loved better than her father." 

" But she left because you would have married 
her to a man whom she hated. Guntber told me 
so." 

" Yes, sire. I had no idea that my unhappy 
child would go to such extremity. Had she en- 
treated me as she should have done, I would have 
yielded; but her lover had hardened her heart 
against me, and she abandoned me — not to be- 
come the honorable wife of any man, but to lead 
a life of shame and reproach. Rachel is not mar- 
ried, she is the mistress of that man." 

" This, too, is your fault, baron. You made 
her swear never to become a Christian, and by 
our laws she could not marry him. But he con- 
siders her as his wife. You see that I know all. 
Giinther, to justify himself, confided to me the 
whole history of his love." 

" He did not* tell the truth, sire. My daughter 
herself is unwiUing to become a Christian." 

" Then she is a conscientious Jewess ? " 

" No, sire, she does not attend the synagogue.*' 

" What is she, then ? " fisked the emperor, as- 
tonished. 

" She is a Deist ; and precisely because I re- 
quired of her to profess either Judaism of Chris- 
tianity, she fled to that man whom she cannot be 
nuide to believe is the suitor of her wealth and 
not of herself." 

" Bo you think, then, that Giinther is inter- 
ested?" 

" I know it, sire. He offered for A hundred 
thousand florins to renounce Rachel and deliver 
her up to me. Here is his letter ; your majesty 
can see it" 

The emperor took the letter, and read it " It 
is his writmg," murmured he, sorrowfully ; " it is 
too true." 

" I refused," continued Eskeles. " I would not 
buy my daughter back. I therefore waited to see 
what would follow." 

** What foUowed ? " 

The banker was alent for a moment ; then sigh- 
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ing, he said, in low, trembling tones : " Not long 
after, I received another letter. He said he was 
Btraitened in means, that Rachel was pampered, 
and required so many luxuries that she had ex- 
hausted his purse. As I would not listen to bis 
first proposition, he had another to make. I would 
give him a certain sum, and he would do me a 
substantial service.'* 

" He offered a thousand ducats, did he not ? ** 

" I do not remember. The sum is stated in the 
letter. Here it is, your majesty.** And with these 
words Eskeles drew a paper from his bosom. 

*' It is, it is," said the emperor, in a voice of 
anguish. " I can no longer doubt his treachery.'' 

Eskeles Flies returned the paper to his bosom. 
** I keep this on my person," said he, " because 
when Rachel returns to me, it will cure her of her 
love for such a villain." 

"Giinther, then, received the money?" said 
Joseph. 

" He did, sure." 

"Then you no longer deny that he was the 
Judas." 

" Yorx majesty can remember which of your 
secretaries was charged with the copying of your 
dispatches." 

The emperor sighed. " I know, I know," mur- 
mured he ; " and yet it pains me so to believe it, 
for I have loved him sincerely." 

''And I have loved my daughter," returned 
Eskeles. *' This man stole her from me, and has 
converted my child into a Ddst." 

'' She shall be returned to you, and Giinther 
shall receive the punishment of his crimes," cried 
Joseph, in a loud and angry voice. " No mercy 
for him I I shall know how to act as becomes a 
wronged and outraged sovereign." 

" But that will not restore my child," said Es- 
keles, disconsolately. " What good is it to me 
that this wretch is to suffer f It will not bring 
back Rachel. And even if she should be forced 
to seek my protection, what comfort can I derive 
from one who is a Deist — a creature who mocks 
at religion ? " 

" She will be obliged to become one thing or 
the other, if she would shield herself from the 
fearful consequences of her skepticism." 

" That is it," cried Eskeles, joyfully. " Your 
majesty has found the remedy. Rachel must be 
threatened with the disgrace of legal punishment, 
and then she will repent, and return to her father. 
Sire, I accuse her of Deism. I exact that she be 
brought to judgment." 

" To j udgment I " exclaimed the emperor. *' Do 
you know the punishment for her offence ? " 

** Fifty lashes on the offender's back I But fear 
will save her. My Rachel will never dare avow 
herself a Deist" 

''Terhaps not; but I, as a Christian, cannot 
allow you to force her back to Judaism." 

" Then try to make a Christian of her, sire. Oh, 
I beseech you, lend yourself to my paternal strata- 
gem for her restoration to honor 1 Act upon my 
accusation; have her imprisoned in her home; 
and for four weeks, let a priest visit her daily to 
instruct her in your migesty's faith. Then let her 
decide whether she will become a Christian or re* 
main a Jewess." 

'* Bethink you that if she should prove contu- 
macious, I cannot rescue her from punishment. 
If you persist in your accusation, remember that 
the law must take its course." 



" I persist, and demand investigation." 

"It shall be granted you. And now here ii 
your letter. Post it to-day, and it will still be 
twenty-four hours in advance of mine. We must 
both perform our duty, you as a merchant, I as a 
sovereign ; and, believe me, you shall have revenge 
for the wrongs inflicted upon you by the double 
traitor who has betrayed his emperor and bis 
mistress ! " 

" I care nothing for his punishment," repeated 
Eskeles, wearily ; " all that I ask is my dau^ter." 

The emperor gave his hand, and the banker, 
pressing it to his lips, backed out of the cabinet. 
Joseph looked after him with sympathidDg eyes. 
" Poor man I Grief has made him old. Sorrow 
lengthens days to years, and wrinkles many a 
brow which time has never touched." 

But without, Baron Eskelies Flies had changed 
his mien. No longer bowed down with grief, he 
stood triumphantly reviewing the success of his 
strat^y. 

" I am revenged I " thought he. ^ Shortsighted 
emperor, you do not dream that you are the tool 
wherewith the Jew has wreaked his vengeance 
upon the Christian I Go on, and ruin your faith- 
ful friend I Go on, hot-headed judge ; punish the 
man who loves you, without giving him a hear- 
ing; and imagine yourself to be administering 
justice, while you inflict the grossest injustice. It 
is so Christian-like. Follow the instincts of your 
love and hate, your passion or your pleasures, ye 
children of the moment, while the calculating Jew 
plays upon your credulity ! — ^And now, God of my 
fathers, let the Christian priest but irritate my 
child with his importunities, and she will seek ref- 
uge from his persecutions in the synagogue ! " 



CHAPTER OLXV. 

THE FAYOB OF PBINCE8. 

Thb emperor thrust open the door which led 
from his cabinet to the chancery. There at the 
long, green table, immersed in their business, sat 
the four imperial secretaries ; and next to the arm- 
chair, which was surmounted by the Austrian 
crown, sat the unconscious Giinther. Had Giin- 
ther seen the look with which Joseph regarded 
him as he sat quietly writing, his heart would 
have grown chill with apprehension. But not an 
eye there was raised. One of the emperor's most 
stringent orders forbade the secretaries, when in 
the chancery, to raise their heads on any account. 
They were to take no note of the entrance of 
Joseph himself; they were co>workers, and no 
time was to be wasted in ceremonial. 

Joseph seated himself in silence, and taking up 
a pen, wrote a few hasty lines upon a sheet oi 
paper. He then rang, and delivered the paper to 
a page. 

"Take this to the colonel commanding the 
recruits," said he, and his voice trembled as he 
spoke these few words. There was a long silence ; 
the secretaries continued to write, and Gunther, 
always obedient to orders, had not once raised his 
head. His countenance was as tranquil as it had 
ever been. 

** Giinther," said the emperor, in an imperious 
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tone, " b^in a new sheet, and write what I shall 
dictate." 

Giinther bowed, and prepared to obey. The 
others went on with their work. Had Joseph not 
been so blinded by indignation against his private 
secretary, he mi^t have seen how one of the 
others raised his head and glanced furtively 
around ; how his face was pale, and his lips were 
twitching ; and how ' his hand was so tremulous 
that he was scarcely able to hold his pen. No 
one observed it The other secretaries were 
writing ; the emperor, in his wrath, saw nothing 
but Giinther. 

And now with flashing eyes, he called upon 
Giinther to write. 

'* To his Eminence, Cardinal Kegazzi : 

"It has come to my knowledge that the absurd 
Beet which originated in Bohemia, is spreading its 
pernicious tenets even to our capital A heart- 
broken father has this day come before me to 
accuse his daughter of Deism. To what extiomes 
the Deists go in their imbecility, is shown by the 
fact, that this girl, who has defied Heaven, the 
laws of her country, and the authority of her 
father, has left the paternal roof, and is now 
living a life of shame with her paramour. She 
must either profess some faith, or be punished as 
the law directs. To this end, your eminence will 
commission an intelligent priest to visit and in- 
struct her in the tenets of Christianity. From this 
day she is a prisoner in her own house ; but as 
she is of Jewish birth (and I do not wish to have 
it said that wo have forced her into Christianity), 
a Jewish rabbi can also have daily access to this 
unhappy infidcL I give to both priests four weeks 
to convert her. If, at the end of that time, she 
continues contumacious, she must be punished as 
the Josephine Code directs, with fifty lashes." * 

The emperor had dictated this letter in sharp, 
biUng tones, while Giinther, nothing appreliend- 
ing, had written it. Once only, when the ac- 
cused hftd been designated as a Jewess, his pen 
faltered, and his handsome, noble face was con- 
tracted for a moment by pain. But the pang had 
been sympathetic and momentary. 

"Have you written?" i^ked the emperor, 
Btrildng the table with his clinched hand. 

" I have written, sire," replied Giinther, in his 
fine, sonorous voice, whose familiar tones, in spite 
of himself, stirred the innermost deptlis of his 
misguided sovereign's heart 

"Now, answer me one question," continued 
Joseph, hoarsely. "Have you ever received a 
thousand ducats from Eskeles Flies ? " 

Again the head of one of the secretaries was 
furtively raised, the hands shook like aspen-leaves, 
and the eyes gave one rapid glance toward the 
side of the table where Giinther sat. 

The emperor, as before, was too blinded by 
passion to see any thing save the innocent object 
of his wrath. Giinther was surprised at the tone 
in which the question had been asked, and seemed 
at last to be aware that it was one fdll of signifi- 
cance. But his reply was prompt and calm. 

" Tes, sire, I received that sum yesterday. Not 
for me, but for a lady whose name is well known 
to your majesty. It wasf a legacy left by her 
mother." 

• Groa-HoffiDgw, III, pb llA. 



Joseph laughed scornfully. " Give me the note 
to the cardinal," cried he. Giinther presented it, 
and havmg signed it, the emperor gave it into the 
hands of the secretary opposite. " Fold and 
address the letter," said he. "But stop— write 
first the address of the person who presumes to 
avow herself a Deist in the face of my laws. Her 
name is Bachel Eskeles Flies." 

A cry of anguish burst from Giinther's lips, 
and in his madness he would have snatched the 
horrid missive from the secretary's hands. But 
he recollected himself^ and turning his blanched 
face toward the emperor, he exclaimed : 

" Mercy, gracious sovereign, mercy for my 
Rachel I You have been wickedly deceived." 

"Ay," cried Joseph, "I have been wickedly 
deceived ; but he who has dared to betray me, 
shall be made to suffer for his crime. Rise from 
this table and have this room. You are dismissed 
from mv service as a false traitor ! " 

"What, your miyesty!" cried Giinther, in 
tones that were proud and defiant " You defame 
me without so much as telling me of what I am 
accused 1 without allowing me the right of jus- 
tification 1 Tell me — what have I done f " 

" Ask your own conscience, if you have one, 
and find an answer there 1 " cried Joseph, furious 
at the lofty bearing of his victim. 

" If your mi^esty refuses me that poor boon," 
continued Gunther, " I appeal to the laws. My 
legal judges will be bound to hear me publicly 
accused, and to listen to my defence 1 " 

"I am your accuser and your judge — your only 
judge," replied Joseph, with concentrated pas- 
sion. "I have already found you guilty, and 
have already sentenced you." 

" But why, why ? " cried Giinther. " If you 
would not drive me mad, tell me why f " 

" I shall do nothing bat carry out your sen- 
tence," cried Joseph, ringing a beU. "Are the 
men without ? " said he to the page who answered 
his summons. 

" Yes, your majesty. A subaltern of the third 
raiment is without, with four soldiers." 

" Show them in ! '| The page opened the door, 
and the men entered. 

" You march to Hungary to your new garrison 
to-day, do yon not ? " said the emperor. 

" Yes, sire-— we march in one hour," was the 
reply. 

" Take this man with you as a recruit" 

Giinther started forward, and with an exclama- 
tion of horror fell at the emperor's feet " Mer- 
cy 1 mercy ! " gasped he. 

" No mercy, but justice for all men ! " cried 
Joseph, stamping his foot Then motioning to 
the soldiers, he s^d : " Take him away and watch 
him closely, lest he escape. Equip him and put 
him in the ranks. Away with you I " 

The men advanced, and Giinther, seeing that 
any further appeal was vain, suffered himself to 
be led away in silence. The door closed behind 
them, and the emperor was alone with bis three 
secretaries. There was a long, fearful pause, 
through which the retreating steps of the soldiers 
and £eir victim were hearo. When the echoes 
had died away, the emperor spoke in hard, cold 
tones: 

" Giinther was a traitor, who betrayed the se- 
crets of the state for gold. I discovered his 
treachery, and have punished him accordingly 
Take warning by his fate I " 
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So saying, he passed into his cabinet, and once 
more gave vent to his bitter grief. 

" I could not do otherwise," thought he. " I, 
Trho would not spare Podstadsky and Szekuly, 
could not spare this traitor, though he has been 
very dear to me indeed. He must suffer, but I 
shaU suffer with him. Mercy is so much more 
natural to man than justice I Still, mercy is the 
prerogative of Heaven alone. I am here to be 
equitable to all." 

An hour bter the third regiment left Vienna 
for Szcgedin, their new garrison. A few wagons 
followed with the luggage, and the sick men who 
were unable to encounter the hardships of that 
formidable march to Hungary. In one of these 
wagons lay the new recruit His eyes glared 
with delirium, and his lips were parched with 
raging fever. For a moment he seemed to awake 
from his dream of madness, for he raised himself 
a little, and murmured, " Where am I ? " No one 
answered him, but a flash of memory revealed 
to him the horrors of his situation, and falling 
back with a shudder, he cried out, ** Rachel, my 
Rachel I " and then relapsed into delirium. 

The same evening, Baron Eskeles Flies left his 
hotel on foot, and hastily traversing the streets, 
stopped before a house where, ascending to the 
second story, he rang the belL A*richly-liveried 
servant opened the door at the head of the stair- 
case. 

" Is the imperial secretaiy Warkenhold with- 
in ? " asked the baron. 

The servant did not know — he would see ; but 
the banker saved him the trouble by putting him 
aside and entering the little vestibule. 

* Show me the way," said he ; " you need not 
announce me. A rich man is welcome every- 
where." 

The servant obeyed, and conducted the banker 
through a suite of apartments whoso splendor he 
contemplated with a sneer. " Now go," said he, 
as the servant pointed to a porti^e, " I shall 
announce myself." 

He drew the porHhe and knocked. Then, 
without waiting for an answer, he entered the 
room. 

** Eskeles Flies I " cried the occupant, who was 
lounging on a sofa, and was no other than the 
secretary that had been so disturbed by the em- 
peror*s words in the morning. " Eskeles Flies 1 " 
repeated he, springing from the sofa, and hasten- 
ing forward. 

" Yes, Baron Eskeles Flies," replied the banker, 
proudly. 

" But what brings you to me ? " cried Warken- 
hold, terrified. ** Your visit exposes me to dan- 
ger." 

** Nobody knows of my visit, for I came on 
foot ; and let me tell you, Herr Warkenhold, that 
my presence in your house is an honor which is 
not apt to endanger you." 

" Only to-day, only at this time," murmured 
Warkenhold, apologetically. 

" Then you should have come to me for your 
money. You said you were in great want, hav- 
ing lost every thing at cards, and so I hasten to 
acquit myself of my debt Here is a draft for 
one thousand ducats." 

** Hush, for the love of Heaven ! " whispered 
Warkenhold. " What can I do with a draft ? I 
never would dare present it for payment, for you 
know that the emperor keeps spies with a hun- 



dred eyes to track his employ^. And suppose 
I go to your office, I expose myself to dis- 
covery." 

" Not at all," internipted the banker, laughing. 
" Who should betray you ? Not I. And no one 
but us two are in the secret Who, then, should 
tell the emperor that you were hidden behind the 
door while he dictated his dispatches, and that 
you are such a skilful imitator ? I swear that 
Gunther himself would have been staggered had 
he seen those letters ! They are capital, and I 
congratulate you. You are a genius." 

" Great God ! must you annoy me with repeti- 
tion of all that I did f " cried the secretary, with 
asperity. " Is it not enough that I am already 
wretched, as I look back to the terrible scenes of 
the morning ? I cannot banish the image of that 
unhappy Giinther from my mind. I felt at one 
time as if I must confess and save him." 

" Ha^ ha I did you ? Then it was terrible, was 
it? He thundered like another Rhadamanthus, 
did he, that sapient emperor ? And forced poor, 
innocent Gunther to drmk of the chaUce we had 
prepared for him ? Oh, rare, far-seeing judge ! — 
Tell me all about it, Warkenhold." 

Warkenhold, shuddering, repeated what had 
taken place. When he spoke of the question re^ 
lating to the thousand ducats, Eskeles Flies inter- 
rupted him. 

" And of course he had to say yes. Gunther is 
of knightly veracity, and I invented the story of 
the legacy, in anticipation of that question. Oh, 
how admirably my calculations have been made I 
Let me hear the rest" 

Warkenhold went on, and when he had conclud- 
ed his woful narrative, the banker nodded and 
said: 

'* You are a genius. You narrate as well as you 
eavesdrop and forge ! Upon my word, you have \ 
entertained as well as jou have served me ! My 
success in this affair isentirely owmg to you. You 
are as skilM as your great Christian ancestor, 
Judas ; but as I hope you are not ouch a fool as 
to go out and hang yourself, here are fifty ducats 
above our bargain. They are for your mistress." 

He drew out his purse and counted the gold. 

" I thank you," said Warkenhold, almost inan- 
dibly. " I must take the money, for I am sorely 
pressed ; but I would give my right hand not to 
have been forced to do this thing I " 

" Pray say the left. Your right hand is a treas- 
ure not lightly to be parted with," said the bank- 
er, laughing. <* But a truce to sentiment It is 
useless for you to drape yourself in the toga of 
honor or benevolence. Our business is at an end. 
You have nothing more to claim, I believe ? " 

** Nothing whatever ; I am — '''' 

** Then," said the banker taking up his hat, 
" we have nothing further to say to each other. 
You have been the instrument of my righteous 
vengeance ; but as I have an antipathy to villains, 
let me never see so much as a glance of recognition 
from you again. From this hour we are strangers. 
Adieu ! " 
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CHAPTER OLXVL 

THB DBFUTATION FBOM HT7XOABY. 

In the great reception-room of the imperial 
palace, a deputation of the most illustrious mag- 
nates of Hungary awaited an interriew with the 
emperor. For one whole year the Hungarian 
nobles had withdrawn from court; but now, in 
the interest of their fatherland, they stood once 
more within the walls of the palace ; and in their 
magnificent state-uniforms, as the rcpresentatiyes 
of all Hungary, they were assembled to demand 
redress for their national grieyances. 

When the emperor entered the reception-room, 
he came alone, in a plain uniform. He greeted 
the deputies with a smile which they returned by 
profound and silent inclinations of their aristo- 
cratic heads. Joseph looked slowly around at the 
brilliant assemblage of magnates before him. 

*' A stately deputation of my loyal Hungarians," 
obserred he. " I see all the proudest families of 
the kingdom represented here to-day. Count 
Palfy, for example, the son of him whom the em- 
press was accustomed to call her champion and 
father. Count Batthiany, the heir of my favorite 
tutor. I rejoice to see you, and hope that you are 
here to-day to greet me as ever, in the character 
of loyal subjects.'' 

There was a short pause, after which, Count 
Palfy, stepping a little in advance of the others, 
addressed the emperor. 

*^ Sire, we are sent by the kingdom of Hungary 
to lay our wrongs before your majesty, and request 
redress." 

" Does the count represent your sentiments ? " 
asked the emperor, addressing the delegates. A 
unanimous affirmative was the reply, and Joseph 
then continued: ** Speak on. I will hear your 
complaints and reply to them." 

Count Palfy bowed and resumed: "We have 
come to remind your majesty that when, in No- 
vember, 1780, you ascended the throne of Austria, 
we received a written declaration from your 
imperial hand, guaranteeing our rights under the 
national constitution of Hungary. Nevertheless, 
these rights have been invaded, and we come 
before your majesty's throne in the hope that our. 
just remonstrances may not appear offensive in 
the eyes of our king.*' * 

" But what if they do appear offensive ? " cried 
the emperor, chafed. " What if I should refuse 
to hear those complaints which are nothing but 
the fermentation of your own pride and arro- 
gance ? " 

" If your majesty refuses to hear us to-day," 
said Count Palfy, with firmness, "wo shall return 
to-morrow, and every day j for we have sworn to 
present the grievances of the states to your notice, 
and must keep our oath." 

'* I am quite as well acquainted with the griev- 
ances as you, and to prove it to you, I will state 
them myself. First, you are aggrieved because I 
have not gone to Hungary to be crowned, and to 
take the constitutional oath." 

" Yes, sire, we are ; and this grievance leads us 
to the second one. We venture to ask if, secretly 

* TheBe are the words of th(» Hongarian protest-^ee 
Hnbner, il., p. 265. 
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and without the consent of the states, the crown 
of St. Stephen has been removed to Vienna ? " 

" Yea, it has been removed," cried Joseph, with 
increasing irritation. **It has been brought to 
me, to whom it belongs ; but I shall return it to 
Ofen, when the structure which is to receive it is 
completed." 

" That is an unconstitutional act," said Count 
Palfy. « Is it not, my friends ? " 

'* It is," cried a chorus of Haeyars. 

^ I have never taken the oath to the constitu- 
tion," was Joseph's reply. " Hungary would have 
to undergo signal changes before I ever go there 
to be crowned as your king. You are not con- 
tent with reigning over your vassals ; you desire, 
in your ambitious presumption, to reign over roe 
also. But I tell you that I am no royal puppet 
in the hands of a republic of aristocrats. I am 
lord and king of all my provinces. Hungary has 
no claim to a separate nationality, and, once for aU, 
I shall no more take the coronation oath there, 
than I shall do it in Tyrol, Bohemia, Galicia, or 
Lombardy. All your crowns are fused into the 
imperial crown of Austria, and it is proper that I, 
who own them all, should preserve them with my 
regalia at Vienna. All strife and jealousy be- 
tween the provinces composing my empire must 
cease.* Provincial interests must disappear before 
national exigencies. This is all that I have to say 
to the states ; but I will say to yourselves, that 
when I find myself absolute lord of Hungary, as 
well as of Austria, I will go thither to be crowned. 
And now. Lord Chancellor of Hungary, what oth- 
er grievance have you to present ? " 

"Our second grievance, sire, is,. that to the 
great humiliation of all Hungary, our native 
tongue and the Latin language have been super- 
seded by the German. This, too, is unconstitu- 
tional, for it has shut out all Hungarians, in a 
measure, from public office, and has plac<Ki the 
administration of our laws in the hands of Austri- 
ans, perfectly ignorant of our constitution." f 

*< To this I have to say that German shall bo 
the language of aU my subjects. Why should 
yott enjoy the privilege of a national language V 
/am Emperor of Germany, and my tongue shalJ 
be that of my provinces. If Hungary were the 
most important portion of the empire, its lan- 
guage, doubtiess, would be Hungarian ; but it is 
not, and, therefore, shall you speak German.^ 
I will now pass on to your third grievance, for 
you see that I am weU posted on the subject of 
your sufferings. I have numbered and taxed 
your property, and that, too, in spite of your con- 
stitution, which exempts you from taxation. In 
my opinion, the privileges of an aristocracy do not 
consist in evading their share of the national 
burdens ; on the contrary, they should assume it 
voluntarily, and, for the weal of the nation, place 
themselves on an equality with the people, each 
class striving with the other as to who shall best 
promote the prosperity of the govemment§ 
I cannot exempt you, therefo^e, from paying 
taxes." 

** But, sire, this tax violates our rights and our 
constitution," replied Count Palfy. 

• The emperor's own words.— ** Letters of Joseph IL" 

t The words of the Hungarian protest— Hnbner, il., p. 
267. 

t The emperor's own words.— See " Letters of Joseph 
IL,"jp. 76. 

I The emperor's own words.— See ** Letters of Joseph 
IV p. 95. 
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'* Has Hungary a constitution ? A tumultuous 
Btates-diet/ privileged aristocracy, the subjection 
of three-fifths of the nation to the remainder — is 
this a constitution ? ^* 

" It is the constitution of Hungary, and we have 
your majesty^a written promise that you would 
respect it. But even had we received no solemn 
declaration of the sort, upon the security of our 
national freedom depends the Austrian right of 
succession to the throne of Hungary." * 

" You dare threaten me ? " cried Joseph, furi- 
ously. 

** No, sire, we do not threaten ; we are in the 
presence of a truth-loving monarch, and we are 
compelled to speak the unvarnished truth. We 
have already borne much from your majesty*8 an- 
cestors. But,' until the death of Maria Theresa, 
our fundamental laws remained inviolate. True, 
in the last years of her life she refused to allow 
the states-diet to assemble; but she never laid 
her hand upon our constitution. She was 
crowned Queen of Hungary, and took the corona- 
tion oath. Charles the Sixth and Joseph the 
First did likewise. Each one guaranteed us the 
right of inheritance, and our national freedom." 

" There is no such thing as national freedom 
in Hungary. It contains nothing but lords and 
vassals, and it is vassalage that I intend to abol- 
ish." 

*^Doe3 your majesty think that the general 
freedom of the state is promoted by your con- 
scription laws ? " 

^* Ah I here we have grievance the fourth," ex- 
claimed Joseph. ^'Yes, the* conscription is a 
thorn in your sensitive sides, because it claims 
you as the children and servants of your country, 
and forces you to draw your swords m her de- 
fence." 

''We have never refused our blood to the 
country," replied Count Palfy, proudly throwing 
back hiis head, " and if her rights are intact to- 
day, it is because 100 have defended and protected 
them. We have fought for our fatherland, how- 
ever, not as conscripts, but as freemen. Our 
people are unanimous in their abhorrence of the 
conscription act. When we weigh the motives 
and consequences of this act, we can draw but 
one inference from either: that we, who were 
bom freemen, are to be reduced to slavery, and 
to be trampled under foot by every other province 
of Austria Rather than submit to such indig- 
nity we will lay down our lives, for we are of 
one mind, and would sooner die than lose our lib- 
erty I" 

*' And I," cried Joseph, his eyes flashing and 
his face scariet with passion, " I say to you all, 
that you shall live, for I, your king and master, 
command you to do so." 

An angry murmur was heard, and every eye 
looked defiance at the emperor. '* Ah," said he, 
scornfully,' *'you would ape the PoUsh diet, and 
dispute the will of your king! You remember 
how the King of Poland succumbed to dictation I 
I am another and a different man, and I care 
neither for your approbation nor for your blame. 
It is my purpose to make Hungary prosperous, and 
therefore I have abolished the feudal system which 
to unfavorable to the development of the resources 
of the country. You Magyars would interfere 



with me. You have a constitution at variance 
with my laws, and for the sake of a piece of rot 
ten parchment three hundred years old, Hungary 
must be suffered to remain uncivilized forever 1 
Away with your medisBval privileges and rusty 
escutcheons ! A new century has dawned, knd 
not only the nobly bom shall see its light, but the 
people who, until now, have been thrust aside by 
your arrogance I If enlightenment violates your 
ancient privileges, they shall be swept away to 
give place to the victorious rights of man I And 
this is my answer to all your grievances. Go home, 
ye Magyars, assemble your peers, and tell them 
that my decision is unalterable ; and that what I 
have done with deliberation I shall never revoke. 
Go home and tell them that the emperor has 
spoken, and they have nothing to do but to sub 
mit ! " 

With a slight inclination Joseph turned hU 
back ; and before the magnates had time to re- 
cover themselves and to reply to this haughty 
harangue, the emperor had,disappeared and closed 
the door. 

In speechless indignation they glanced at one 
another. They had expected difficulty ; but such 
insulting rejection of their petition they had not 
anticipated. They remembered the day when, with 
this same Joseph in her arms, Maria Theresa had 
appealed to their fathers for succor ; they remem- 
bered, too, how in the enthusiasm of their loyalty 
they had swom to die for Maria Theresa, their 
king! 

" He never revokes I " muttered Palfy, after a 
long silence. '* You heard him, Magyars, he never 
revokes I Shall we suffer him to oppress us ? " 

" No, no I " was the unanimous reply. 

" So be it," said Palfy, solemnly. " He has 
thrown down the gauntlet ; we raise it, and strip 
for the fight. But for Hungary this man had 
been mined. To-day he would niin us, and we 
cast him off. Henceforth our cry is — * Moriamur 
pro repe nostro consHtuiione I * " 

*^^ ^ Moriamur pro rcge noslro conAtUiUhne!^" 
echoed the Magyars, every man with his right 
hand raised to heaven. 



^ The words of the Hangarian protcst.~Ha1>ner, IL, p. 
298. 



CHAPTER OLXYII. 

THB BB00MPEN8E. 

For four weeks Rachel had been a prisoner in 
her own house ; all persons, with the exception of 
a Catholic priest and a Jewish rabbi, having been 
refused access to her. But at the expiration of 
this time a deputy from the imperial chancery was 
admitted, who had a long interview with the poor 
girl, and at dusk another visitor presented hun- 
self at the door of that gloomy abode. This last 
one was Baron Eskeles Flics. 

The sentinels had allowed him to pass, and the 
guards in Rachel's anteroom gave way also, for 
the baron's permit to visit his daughter was from 
the emperor. With a respectful inclination they 
presented the key of the prisoner's room and 
awaited her father's orders. 

" Go below, and wait until I call you," said he. 

"Of course, as we are commanded in the permit 
to obey you, we follow the emperor's order." 
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HeiT Eskeles thanked them^ and putting a ducat 
in the hand of each^ the men departed in a state 
of supreme satisfaction. They had scarcely left, 
when the banker bolted the door from the mside, 
and crossed the room toward the opposite door. 
His band trembled so that he could not introduce 
the key to open it, and he was obliged to retreat 
to the sofa, and there recover himself. 

" How will she receive me ? " thought he. 
** They say that she is sadly changed, and that her 
father would scarcely know his beautiful child 
ae^in. Oh, my child, will I be able to bear the 
sight of your grief without falling at your feet, and 
acknowledging my guilt? But pshaw! She is 
safe now. I shall take her home ; and for every 
tear that she has shed, I will give her a diamond 
bright as a star. She shall have gold, pearls, 
riches, and be once more the envy of all the women 
in Vienna. Yes, my Rachel, yes — gold, diamonds, 
and happiness ! *' 

He turned the key, and the door opened. Not 
a sound greeted his entrance into that dismal 
room, wherein four funeral-looking wax-lights were 
burning at each comer of a square table. Even 
so had the lights burned in the room where 
RachePe mother once lay dead. The banker 
thought of this, as between those flaring lights he 
saw the pale, wan figure on the sofa, that seemed 
OB rigid, as motionless, and as white as a corpse. 

Was it indeed Rachel? Those pinched fea- 
tures, those hollow eyes ; that figure, so bowed 
with sorrow, could that be his peerless daughter ? 
What had diamonds and pearls in conmion with 
that pale spectre ? 

The banker could scarcely suppress a cry of 
anguish as he gazed upon the wreck of so much 
beauty. But he gathered courage to cross the 
room, and stood before her. 

** Rachel,*' said he, in a soft, imploring voice, 
*' do you know me ? *' 

" I know you," replied she, without moving ; ** do 
you know mef " 

** My beloved child, my heart recognizes you, 
and calls you to itself. Come, darling, come and 
rest within your father's protecting arms. See, 
they are open to receive you. I have forgiven all, 
and am ready to devote my whole life to your 
happiness." 

He opened his arms, but Rachel did not stir. 
She looked at him, and when he saw the look, his 
hands dropped nerveless to his side. 

"Where is Gunther?" asked she. "What 
have you done with him ? " 

" I, my child ? " exclaimed Eskeles. " The em- 
peror has detected him in some dishonorable act 
(I know not what), and has sent him as a recruit 
to Hungary." 

" I have heard this fable before," said Rachel, 
with a glance of scorn. " The priest who was 
sent to convert, has tried to console me for my loss, 
by dinning in my ears that Gunther was a traitor; 
but I know better. He is the victim of a Jew's 
revenge. It is you who have accused him «ith 
false witnesses, false letters, with all that ven- 
geance can inspire, and wicked gold can buy. You 
are the accuser of my noble Giinthcr I " By this 
time she had arisen, and now she Ptood confront- 
ing her father, her wasted finger pointing toward 
him, and her sunken eyes glowing like lights from 
a dark, deep cave. 

" Who says so ? Who has dared accuse me ? " 
said he. 



" Your face accuses you ! — ^your eyes, that dare 
not encounter mine I Nay-— do not raise your 
hand in sacrilegious protest, but answer me. By 
the faith of your ancestors, are you not the man 
who denounced him ? " 

He could not meet her scrutinizing glance. He 
averted his face, murmuring : " He who accused 
him is no better than himself. But it is the em- 
peror who condemned him." 

"The emperor is miserably befooled," cried 
Rachel. " He knows not the subtlety of Jewish 
revenge. But I am of the Jewish race, and I know 
it. I know my father, and I know my lover ! " 

" In this hour of reunion we will not discuss the 
innocence or guilt of the emperor's secretary," 
said the banker, gently. " I am thankful that the 
dark cloud which has hidden you so long from my 
sight is lifted, and that all is well with us agaiih" 

" All is not well, for between us lies the grave 
of my happiness, and that grave has sundered us 
forever. I cannot come to you, my father : the 
memory of my lover is between us, and that mem- 
ory—oh, do not call it a cloud ! 'Tis the golden 
beam of that sun which has set, but whose rays 
are still warm within my breaking heart. I say 
nothing to you of all that I have endured during 
these four weeks of anguish ; but this I can tell 
you, my fattier, that I have never repented my 
choice. I am Gunther's for life, and for death, 
which is the birth of immortality I " 

"He is a dishonored man I" said Eskeles, 
frowning. 

" And I, too, will be dishonored to-morrow," re- 
plied Rachel. 

Her father started. He had foi^tten the dis- 
grace which threatened her. 

" Rachel," said he, with exceeding tenderness, 
" I come to rescue you from shame and sufier- 
iBg." 

"To rescue me?" echoed she. "Whither 
would you have me fly?" 

" To the house of your father, my child." 

" I have no father," replied she, with a weaty 
sigh. " My father would have forced my heart, as 
the priest and the rabbi would have forced my be- 
lief. But I am free in my faith, my love, and my 
hate ; and this freedom will sustain me to-morrow 
throughout the torture and shame of a disgraceful 
punishment." 

" You surely will not brave the lash I " cried 
her father, his cheeks bhinched with horror at the 
thought "You will be womanly, my child, and 
recant." 

" I must speak the truth," said she, interrupting 
him. *' The doors of the synagogue, as well as 
those of the church, are closed against me. I am 
no Jewess, and you forced me to swear that I 
would never become a Christian. But what mat- 
ters it ? " continued she, kindling with enthusiasm, 
" I believe in God — the God of love and mercy ; 
and to-morrow I shall see His face I " 

"You would destroy yourself!" cried her fa- 
ther, his senses almost forsaking him. 

" No. But do you suppose that I shall survive 
the severity and humiliation of the lash which it 
is the pleasure of the emperor to inflict upon me ? 
No, my father, I shall die before the executioner 
has time to strike his second blow." 

" Rachel, my Rachel, do not speak such dread 
ful words ! " cried Eskeles, wringing his hands in 
despair. " You cannot be a Christian, I know it ; 
for their belief is unworthy of a pure souL How 
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could yon ever give the hand of fellowship to a 
race who have outlawed you, because you scorn to 
utter a falsehood ! But confess yourself a Jewess, 
and all will be weU with us once more," 

*' I shall never return to the Jewish God of 
wrath and revenge I My God is all love. I must 
acknowledge Him before the world, and die for His 
sake I " 

There was a pause. Rachel was calm and res- 
olute; her father almost distracted. After a 
time he spoke again. 

" So be it, then,'* cried he, raising his hand to 
heaven. " Be a Christian. I absolve you from 
your oath, and oh, my Rachel ! if I sought the 
world for a proof of my overweening love, it 
could offer nothing to compare with this sacrifice. 
Go, my child, and become a Christian." 

She shook her head. " The Christian's cruelty 
has cured me of my love for Christianity. I can 
never be one of a race who have persecuted my 
innocent lover. As for you, the cause of his mar- 
tyrdom, hear my determination, and know that it 
is inflexible. I am resolved to endure the pumsh- 
ment ; and when the blood streams from my back, 
and my frantic cries pierce the air until they reach 
your palace-walls; — when in the midst of the 
gaping populace, my body lies stretched upon the 
market-place, dishonored by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner, — then shall your revenge have returned 
to you ; for the whole world will point at you as 
you pass, and say, * He is the father of the woman 
who was whipped to death by the hangman ! ' " 

" Alas 1 " sobbed the father, " I see that you 
hate me, and yet I must rescue you, even against 
your own will. The emperor has given me a 
pass to Paris. It is himself who allows me to 
escape with my poor, misguided child. Come, dear 
Rachel, come, ere it be too late, and in Paris we 
can forget our sorrows and begin life anew { " 

" No ! he has made the law, and he must bear 
the consequences of his own cruelty. He need 
not think to rescue himself from the odium of his 
acts, by conniving at my escape ! I hate that em- 
peror, the oppressor of my beloved ; and as he 
dishonored Gunther, so shall he dishonor me. 
Our woes will cry to Heaven for vengeance, and — ^" 

But Rachel suddenly ceased, and fell back upon 
a chair. She had no strength to repulse her 
father, as he raised her in his arms, and laid her 
upon the sofa. He looked into her marble face, 
and put his lips to hers. 

*' She has swooned," cried he in despair. " We 
must fly at once. Rachel, Rachel, awake I The 
time is almost up. Come, we must away I " 

She opened her eyes, and looked around. 
" Come, my daughter," said her father, kissing 
her wasted hands. 

She said nothing, but stared and smiled a 
vacant smile. Again he took her hands, and 
saw that they were hot and dry. Her breath, 
too, was hot, and yet her pulse was feeble and 
fitfuL 

Her father, in his agony, dropped on his knees 
beside the unconscious girl But this was no time 
for wailing. He rose to his feet agsun, and dart- 
ing from the room, offered a handful of gold to the 
sentry, if he would but seek a physician. Then he 
returned to Rachel She lay still with her eves 
wide, wide open, while she murmured inaudible 
words, which he viunly strove to understand. 

At length came the physician. He bent over 
the patient, examined her pulse, felt her forehead. 



and then turning to the banker, who stood by with 
his heart throbbing as if it would burst — 

" Are you a relative of the lady ? " asked he. 

"I am her father," replied Eskeles, and even in 
this terrible .hour he felt a thrill of joy as bespoke 
the words. 

" I regret, then, to say to you that she is very 
ill. Her malady is typhoid fever, in its most dan* 
gerous form. I fear that she will not recover : 
she must have been ill for some weeks, and have 
concealed her illness. Has she suffer^ mentally 
of late?" 

" Yes, I believe that she has," faltered the 
banker. " WiU she die ? " 

" I am afraid to give you any hope — the disease 
has gone so far. It is strange. Was there no 
relative near her to see how ill she has been for 
so long a time ? " 

Gracious Heaven I What torture he inflicted 
upon the guilty father I At that moment he would 
have recalled Giinther, and welcomed him as a son, 
could his presence have saved the child whom 
himself had murdered ! 

" Doctor," said he, in husky, trembling tones, 
" doctor, you must save my child. Ask what you 
will — I am rich, and if you restore her to me, you 
shall have a million ! " 

" Unhappily, life cannot be bought with gold," 
replied the physician. "God alone can i^tore 
her. We can do naught but assist Nature, and al- 
leviate her sufferings." 

" How can we aUeviate her suffering ? " asked 
Eskeles humbly, for his spirit was broken. 

^^ Qj cool drinks, and cold compressions upon 
her head," said the physician. " Are there no 
women here to serve her ? " 

" No," murmured the banker. " My daughter 
is a prisoner. She is Rachel Eskeles Flics." 

" Ah I The Deist who was to have suffered to- 
morrow ? Poor, poor child, neither church nor 
synagogue can avail her now, for God will take 
her to himself." 

" But there is a possibility of saving her, is there 
not ? "asked the father imploringly. " We must try 
every thing, for — she must be saved I " 

" Must t " repeated the physician. " Thmk you 
because you are rich that you can bribe Heaven ? 
See, rather, how impotent your wealth has been 
to make your beautiful child happy (for I know 
her story). And, now, in spite of all the gold for 
which you have sacrificed her, she will die of a 
broken heart I" 

Just then Rachel uttered a loud shriek, and 
clasping both her hands around her head, cried 
out that her brain was on fire. 

"Cold compressions — quick," exclaimed the 
physician imperatively ; and the banker staggered 
into Rachel's dressing-room (the room which 
Giinther had so daintily fitted up), and brought 
water and a soft fine towel, which his trembling 
hands could scarcely bind upon his poor child's 
head. Then, as her moaning ceased, and her 
arms dropped, he passed into an ecstasy of joy, 
for now he began to hope that she would be spared 
to him. 

" We must have female attendance here," said 
the physician. "She must be put to bed and 
tenderly watched. Go, baron, and bring your ser- 
vants. I will see the emperor, and take upon my- 
self the responsibility of having infringed his 
orders. Before such imminent peril all impriison 
ment is at an end." 
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**I cannot leave her," retomed the baron. 
** Tou eay she has but a few days to Utc ; if so, I 
cannot spare one second of her life. I entreat of 
you, take my carriage, and in mercy, bring the 
servants for me. Oh, listen ! she screams again — 
doctor, go, I entreat 1 Here-^fresh compressions 
— water I Oh, be quick I " 

And again the wretched man bent over his 
child, and laid the cloths upon her head. The 
physician had gone, and he was alone with his 
treasure. He felt it a relief to be able to kiss her 
hands, to weep aloud, to throw himself upon his 
knees, and pray to the God of Israel to spare his idol I 

The night went by, the servants came, and the 
physician, examining his patient again, promised 
to return in a few hours. Rachel was carried to 
her bed, and, hour after hour, the banker sat pa- 
tient and watchful, listening to every moan, echo- 
ing every sigh ; afhud to trust his precious charge 
to any one, lest the vigilance of another might fa^. 

A day and another night went by, and still no 
sleep had come over those glaring eyes. But she 
w^t bitter tears, and when he heaid her broken, 
murmured words of anguish, he thought he would 
go mad 1 

But sometimes in her fever-madness she smiled 
and was, happy. Then she laughed idoud, and 
spoke to her beloved, who was always at her side. 
She had not once pronoimced the name of her 
father ; she seemed to have forgotten him, remem- 
bering nothing in all her past life save her love 
for Giinther. 

Often her father knelt beside her, and with 
tears streammg from his eyes, implored a look, a 
word— one smgle word of forgiveness. But Rachel 
laughed and sang, heedless of the despairing 
wretch who lay stricken to the earth at her side ; 
while the lover whom she caressed was fiur away, 
unconscious of the blessing. 

Suddenly she uttered a wild cry, and starting 
up, threw her arms convulsively about. Now she 
invoked the vengeance of Heaven upon Giinther's 
murderers and at last — at last, was heard the 
nai!he of her father 1 She cursed him / 

With a cry as piercing as ' that of the poor ma- 
niac, Eakeles Flies sank upon his knees, and wept 
aloud. 

Gradually Kachel grew more tranquil ; and now 
she lay back on her pillow with a happy smile on 
her lips. But she spoke not a word. Once more she 
sighed '* Giinther," and then rdapeed into silence. 

Into a silence that seemed so breathless and so 
long, that her father arose, frightened, from his 
knees. He bent over his smiliog child, and her 
face seemed transfigured. Not a sigh stirred 
her bosom, not a moan fluttered from her lips. 
But that smile remained so long unchanged, «a^ 
her eyes — surely they were glazed I 

Yes I — Rachel was dead.* 



OHAPTER CLXVIII. 

THE BEBELLION IK THE NSTHSBLANDS. 

The Emperor Joseph was in the Crimea, on a 
visit to the Empress of Russia. Here he wit- 
nessed a great triumph prepared for Catharine by 

* The sad &te of Oflnther and of Mb b«antlAi] Bacbel 
!s mentioned by Hormayer In his work, ** The Emperor 
Fruids and Metternlcb : a Fragment," p. 78. 



Potemkin. It was her first greeting at Seb^sto- 
pol from that navy which was to confer upon Rus- 
sia the dominion of the Black Sea. 

Potemkin invited Catharine and Joseph to a 
dinner served in a pavilion erected for the occa- 
sion. The festivities were interrupted by the 
clash of military music ; and as the Russian em- 
press and the Austrian emperor stepped out of 
the pavilion, the fleet, arranged in line of battie, 
was before them, and greeted them with a salute 
of a hundred guns. As they ceased, Potemkin 
turned to Catharine, and cri^ out in tones of 
joyful enthusiasm: 

^* The voice of the cannon proclauns that the 
Black Sea has found its mistress, and that ere 
long the flag of Russia shall wave triumphant 
over the towers of Constantinople ! ^** 

On another occasion, Joseph was sailing around 
the bay of Sebastopol, in company with the em- 
press, Potemkin, and the French ambassador. As 
they neared the fleet, Potemkin, pointing out the 
five-and-twenty vessels-of-war, exclaimed : 

^* These ships await my sovereign's word to 
spread their sails to the wind, and steer for Con- 
stantinople I "f 

As Potemkin spoke, Catharine's eyes were 
turned to the south, where Stamboul stiU defied 
her rule, and ambitious aspirations filled her heart. 
Joseph, however, looked down upon the foaming 
waters, and no one saw the curl of his lip, as 
Catharine and Potemkin continued the subjecti 
and spoke of the future Greek empire. 

For Joseph had lost all faith in the brilliant 
schemes with which Catharine had dazzled his im- 
agination at St Petersburg. 

The enthusiasm with which he had followed her 
ambitious vagaries, had long since died out, and 
he had awakened from his dreams of great- 
ness. 

All the pomp and splendor which Potemkin had 
coloured from the ashes of a conquered country, 
could not deceive Joseph. 

Behind the stately edifices which had sprung 
up like the palaces of Aladdin, he saw the ruins 
of a desolated land ; in the midst of the cheering 
multitudes, whom Potemkin had assembled to- 
gether to do homage to Catharine, he saw the 
grim-visaged Tartars, whose eyes were glowing 
with deadly hatred of her who had either mur- 
dered or driven into exile fifty thousand of their 
race. 

Nevertheless, he entered with his usual grace 
and aflbbility into aU Catharine's schemes for the 
improvement of her new domains. Not far from 
Sebastopol she proposed to lay the foundations of 
a new city, and the emperor was invited to take 
a part in the ceremonies. 

Amid the booming of cannon, the loud strains 
of martial music, and tiie cheers of her followers, 
the empress laid the first stone of the city of 
Caterinoslaw, and after her, the emperor took up 
the mortar and trowel, and laid the second one. 
He performed his part of the drama with becoming 
solemnity ; but, about an hour later, as he was 
taking his customary afternoon walk with the 
French ambassador, M. de Sigur, he lauded, and 
said: 

**' The empress and I have been working magic 
to-day ; for in the course of a few minutes we 

* Boe ''Oonfllet for the Possession of the Black Sea.*"— 
Theodore Mnndt, pp. 253, 266, 
t lUd. 
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built up an entire city. She laid the first stone of 
the place, and I the last." • 

But in the veiy midst of these festivities, a 
courier arrived with letters for the emperor from 
Prince Eaunitz. The prince besought him to re- 
turn at once, fbr the discontent which had existed 
from the commencement of his reign in the Neth* 
erlands, had kindled into open rebellion, which 
threatened the imperial throne itself. Joseph 
took hasty leave of Catharine, but renewed his 
promise to sustain and assist her whenever she 
put into execution her designs against Turkey. 

On the emperor's arrival at Vienna, he found 
new couriers awaiting him, with still more alarm- 
ing intelligence. The people were frantic, and, 
with the clergy at their head, demanded the res- 
toration of the " Joyeuse Entriey^ 

" And all this," cried the emperor, " because I 
have summoned a soap-boiler to Vienna for trial I " 

"Yes, your majesty, but the Joyeuae JSntrSe 
exacts that the people of Brabant shall be tried 
in their own country," said Prince Kaunitz, with 
a shrug. " The Brabantians know every line of 
their constitution by heart" 

** Well, they shall learn to know me also by 
heart," returned Joseph, with irritation. " Brar 
bant is mine ; it is but a province of my empire, 
and the Brabantians, like the Hungarians, are 
nothing but Austrians. The Bishop of Franken- 
berg is not lord of Brabant, and I am resolved to 
enlighten this priest-ridden people in spite of their 
writhings." 

"But, unhappily, the priests in Belgium and 
Brabant are mightier than your majesty," returned 
Eaunitz. "The Bishop of Frankenberg is the 
veritable lord of Brabant, for he controls the 
minds and hearts of the people there, while your 
me^esty can do nothing but command their un- 
gracious obedience. It is the Bishop of Franken- 
berg who prejudiced the people against the impe- 
rial seminaries." 

" I can well believe that they are distasteful to 
a bigot," cried Joseph ; " for the theological 
course of the priests who are to be educated there 
is prescribed by me. I do not intend that the 
children of Levi shall monopolize the minds and 
hearts of my people any longer. This haughty 
prelate shall learn to know that I am his emperor, 
and that the arm of the pope is powerless to 
shield where I have resolved to strike." 

" If your majesty goes to work in this fashion, 
instead of crushing the influence of the bishop, 
you may irretrievably lose your own. Belmum is 
a dangerous country. The people cherish their 
abuses as consUtutional rights, and each man re- 
gards the whole as his individual property." 

"And because I desire to make them happy 
and free, they cry out against me as an innovator 
who violates these absurd rights. Oh, my friend ! 
I feel sometimes so exhausted by my struggles with 
ignorance and selfishness, that I often think it 
would be better to leave the stupid masses to their 
fate ! " 

"They deserve nothing better," replied Eau- 
nitz, with his usual phlegm. " They are thank- 
less children whom he can win who feeds them 
with sugar. Tour majesty, perhaps, has not suffi- 
ctectly conciliated- their weakness. You have 

* MasBon, " M^moires Secretes snr la RaBfllo,^* vol. L 
t The '*Jay€u»6 Enirie^ was the old , constitution 

which Philip the Good, on hts entrance Into Brussels, 

had granted to the Belgians. 



been too hone.st in your opposition to thdr rotten 
privileges. Had you undermined the JoyeitM 
Enirhe by degrees, it would have fallen of it8el£ 
But you have attempted to blow it up, and the 
result is that these Belgian children cry out that 
the temple of liberty is on fire, and your majesty 
is the incendiary. Now, had you allowed th^ 
soap-boiler to be tried by the laws of his own land, 
the first to condemn and punish him would have 
been his own countrymen : but your course of ac- 
tion has transformed him into a martyr, and now 
the Belgians are mourning for bim as a jewel 
above aU price." 

" I cannot make use of artifice or stratagem. 
With the banner of Truth in my band, I march 
forward to the battle of life." 

" But, with your eyes fixed upon that banner, 
you may fall into the precipices which your ene- 
mies have dug for you. I have often told your 
majesty that politics can never be successful with- 
out stratagem. Let your standard be that ff 
Truth, if you will, but when the day looks un- 
propitious, fold it up, that fools may nlly around 
it unawares." 

" Perhaps you are right," sighed the emperor ; 
" but all this is very siuL I have meant well by 
my subjects, but they misinterpret my acUons, 
and accuse me of tyranny. I go to them with a 
heart full of love, and they turn upon me as 
though I were an enemy. But I will not relent ! 
I must be free to act as seems best to mjrself. 
The JoyeuM Erdrie is in my way. 'Tis a gordian 
knot which must be unloosed before Belgium can 
be truly mine ; I have no time to untie it — it must 
be cut in twain ! " 

Just then the door of the chancery opened, and 
one of the secretaries came forward. 

" Sire," said he, " a courier has arrived from 
Brussels, with dispatches from Count Bel^ojoso 
to his highness." 

" I had ordered my dispatches to be sent after 
me, your majesty," said Eaunitz, taking the 
papers, and motioning the secretary to withdraw. 
" Does your majesty allow me to read them ? " 

" By all means. Let us hope that they bring 
us good news. I gave stringent orders to Belgio- 
joso to see that my will was carried out in Bel- 
gium. I bade him inform the people that they 
should not have their precious soap-boiler back ; 
that he was my subject, and I intended to have 
him tried here. I told him, moreover, that, like 
all my other subjects, the Belgians must pay new 
taxes without expecting to be consulted as to the 
expediency of the measure." 

" Belgiojoso has obeyed your m^jesty^s com- 
mands," remarked Eaunitz, who had just finished 
the first dispatch. " And the consequence is, that 
the good people of Brussels broke his windows 
for him." 

" They shall pay dear for those windows," cried 
Joseph. 

" He told them, furthermore, that in spite of the 
eighth article of their constitution, they should 
pay extraordinary taxes ; whereupon they an- 
swered him with the fifty-ninth article." 

" What says the fifty-ninth article ? " 

" It says that when the sovereign violates, in 
any serious way, the rights guaranteed by the 
Joyeme ErUrie^ the people are released from all 
obligations toward him." 

" That is the language of treason ! " cried Jo- 
seph. 
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** And treason it is/' returned Eaunitz, folding 
the second dispatch. **The people collected in 
the streets, and the burghers, arming themselves, 
marched to the palace of the gOTemor^general, 
and demanded admittance." 

" And he, what did he do ? " 

^*He received them, sire," said Eaunitz, de- 
spondingly. 

" And what said he to the insolent demands of 
the rebels ? — You are silent, Eaunitz, and I see 
In your countenance that you have bad news for 
jne. I know my brother-in-law, Albert of Saxony, 
or rather, I know my sister Christina. From her 
youth she has been my enemy, forever crossing 
me in every purpose of my life ! Christina was 
sure to prompt him to something in opposition to 
my wishes." 

** It would appear that you are right, sire," re- 
plied Eaunitz. "The burghers exacted of the 
govemer-general Aiat they should be reinstated in 
all the rights of the Joyetue JErUree, without excep- 
tion whatsoever." 

" Their Joyetue BntrSe is nothing but a mass of 
impertinent privileges, which Christina herself 
could not desire to concede," cried Joseph. " I 
am curious, then, to know how my brother-in-law 
crept out of the difficulty. What was his an- 
swer?" 

"He asked time for reflection, sire — ^twelve 
hours. It was eleven o^clock in the morning 
when the burghers came to him." 

" Did they go quietly home then ? " 

" No, sire. They surrounded the palace, their 
numbers continually increasing until the place was 
filled with armed men, supported by thousands of 
insurgents, who rent the air with cries of * Give 
us the JoyeuBB Enirh ! The Joyeuae Entree for- 
ever ! ' " 

** Eaunitz, the answer of the Elector of Saxony 
must have been a disgraceful one, or you would 
not be at such pains to describe the clamors of 
the rebellious multitude. Tell me at once what 
occurred." 

*' Sire, when the twelve hours had expired, the 
burghers forced the palace doors, and two hun- 
dred armed men rushed unannounced into the 
presence of the duke." 

" Well — well ! " cried Joseph, breathing heavily. 

"The governor was obliged to yield, and to 
promise ^em that their constitution should be re- 
instated." 

The emperor uttered a cry of fury, and grew 
pale with rage. " He reinstated the JoyeuM En- 
tree / He presumed to do it I Did I not tell you 
that Christina was my enemy ? She it is who has 
brought this humiliation upon me ! She has dared 
revoke what I had conunanded ! — Oh, how those 
vulgar rebels must have laughed to see that with 
theu: pestiferous breath they had power to blow 
away my edicts like so many card-houses 1 " 

" Not at all, sire," said Eaunitz, with compo- 
sure. " There was no jesting among the people, 
although they were very happy, and passed the 
night in shouts of joy. Brussels was illuminated, 
and six hundred young men drew the carriage of 
the elector and electress to the theatre, amid cries 
of * Long live the emperor ! Long live the Jovfiue 
Entrke I ' " 

" * Long live the emperor ! ' " cried Joseph, con- 
temptuously. " They treat me as savages do their 
wooden idols. When they are unpropitious, they 
beat them ; when otherwise, they set them up and 



adore them again. Those over whom I reign, how- 
ever, shall see that I am no wooden idol, but s 
man and a monarch, who draws his sword tc 
avenge an affront from whomsoever received. 
Blood alone will extinguish the fire of this re 
bellion, and it shall be quenched in the blood of 
the rebels." 

" Many a throne has been overturned by the 
wild waves of human blood," said Eaunitz, thought 
fully ; " and many a well-meaning prince has been 
branded by history as a tyrant, because he would 
have forced reform upon nations unprepared to 
receive it. The insurgent states have some show 
of justice on their side ; and if your majesty adopt? 
severe measures toward them, they will parade 
themselves before the world as martyrs." 

"And yet I alone am the martyr," cried Jo- 
seph, bitterly — " the martyr of liberty and en- 
lightenment. Oh, Eaunitz, how hard it is to be 
forever misunderstood! — to see those whom we 
love, led astray by the wickedness of others ! I 
must crush this rebellion by force, and yet the 
real criminals are the clergy." 

"If you think bo," said Eaunitz, shrewdly, 
"then be lenient toward the misguided people. 
Perhaps mildness may prevail. Belgium is united 
to a man, and if you oiforce your will, you must 
crush the entire nation. Such extreme measures 
must be resorted to only when all other means 
shall have been exhausted." 

" What other means do you counsel ? " asked 
Joseph, irritated. "Would you have me treat 
with the rabble ? " 

" No, sire, but treat with the people. When 
an entire nation are united, they rise to equality 
with their jrulers, and it is no condescension then 
on the part of the sovereign if he listen to their 
grievances and temporize with the aggrieved. 
You have not yet tried personal negotiations with 
your Netherlanders, sire. Call a deputation of 
them to Vienna. We shall thereby gain time, 
the insurgents will grow more dispassionate, and 
perhaps we may reason them into acquiescence. 
Once get as far as an armistice with your rebels, 
and the game is yours ; for insurgents are poor 
diplomatists. Let me advise your miy'csty to 
dissimulate your anger, and send conciliatory 
messages." 

" Well, well," said the emperor, with a deep 
sigh, " be it so. I will do as you like, but I must 
for ever and ever jrield my will to that of others. 
Call a deputation of the provmces, and cite the 
governor-general and his wife also to Vienna. I 
will investigate as a father before I condenm as a 
judge. But if this last proof of my goodness 
should be of no avail, then I shall strike ; and if 
blood flow in torrents — ^upon their heads and not 
mine, be the sin." * 



CHAPTER OLXIX. 

THE IMPERIAL SUITOR. 

A HAL7 year had passed away. The deputation 
from the Netherlands had visited Vienna, and bad 
been deeply impressed with the affability of the 
emperor. They returned home, taking with them 

* Joseph's own words. See Hnbner, IL, p. i54. 
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his assurance that their time-honored usages 
should be respected, and that Joseph himself 
would be the guardian of their ancient rights. 
He merely desired to free them from *^ certain 
abuses which in the lapse of time had crept into 
their constitution." To this end he promised 
that an imperial delegation should visit Brussels 
to consult with the states. 

The two envoys publicly sent by the emperor 
were Count von Trautmannsdorf and General 
d' Alton. But to these he added a secret envoy 
in the person of Count Dietrichstem, the former 
marshal of Haria Theresa's household. 

** I know tiiiat my two ambassadors will find a 
wise mentor in you, count," said Joseph, as Die- 
trichstein was taking leave of him. ** I thank 
you for sacrificing your pleasant home with its 
associations to my interest ; for no man so well 
as you can enlighten public opinion as to my 
character and intentions." 

*' Your majesty knows that not only my com- 
fort but my l&e are at the disposal of my emper- 
or," replied the count ' " I deserve no credit for 
this ; Ifi comes to me as a proud inheritance from 
an ancestry who have ever been the loyal sub- 
jects of the house of Hapsburg.^* 

" I wish that I knew how to testify my sense 
of your loyalty, and to prove to you that the 
Hapsburgers have grateful hearts," exclaimed the 
emperor. 

** Sire," said Count Dietrichstein, solemnly, " it 
is in ydur power to do so. If your majesty really 
thinks that my family are descnring of it, you 
can confer upon us a very great favor." 

"Speak, then," replied Joseph, eagerly — 
"speak, for your wish is already granted. I 
wdl know that Count Dietrichstein can ask noth- 
ing that I would not accord I " 

" I accept your majesty's kindness," said Die- 
trichstein, in the same solemn tone. "My re- 
quest is easy of fulfilment, and will give but little 
trouble to my beloved sovereign. It concerns my 
daughter Therese, whom I shall leave behind in 
Vienna." 

" You leave Therese ? " said Joseph, coloring. 

"Yes, your majesty. My daughter remains 
under the protection of her aunt" 

"Ah! Therese is to be left!" cried the em- 
peror, and an expression of happiness flitted over 
his features. 

Count Dietrichstein saw it, and a cloud passed 
over his face. " I leave her here," continued he, 
" because the mission with which your raigesty 
has intrusted me might possibly become danger- 
ous. Unhappily, however, for young girls there 
is danger everywhere; and for this reason I 
scarcely deem the protection of her aunt suffi- 
cient" 

While Count Dietrichstein had been speaking, 
Joseph had seemed uneasy ; and finally he had 
walked to the window, where he was now look- 
ing out upon the square. The count was annoyed 
at this proceeding; he frowned, and, crossing 
the room, came directly behind the emperor. 

" Sire," said he, in a distinct voice, " I wish to 
marry Therese." 

" With whom ? " asked Joseph, without turn- 
ing. 

** With your majesty's lord of the bedcham- 
ber. Count Kinaky." 

" And Therese ? " asked Joseph, without turn- 
ing around. " Does she love the count ? " 



" No, sire, she has never encouraged him. Shf 
affects to have a repugnance to marriage, and has 
continually urged me to allow her to enter a con 
vent But I will not give my consent to such a 
ridiculous whim. Count Kinsky is a man of 
honor ; he loves Therese, and will make her hap- 
py. Therese is the true daughter of my house, 
sire ; a wish of your majesty to her would be a 
law. I therefore beg of you, as the greatest favoi 
you could bestow, to urge her to accept Count 
Kinsky." 

The emperor turned hastily around, and hiii. 
face was scarlet " How ? " said he, in a falter ' 
ing voice. " You exact of me that I should woo 
your daughter for Count Kinsky ? " 

" It is this favor, sire, which you have so gra- 
ciously promised to grant." 

The emperor made no reply. He gazed at the 
count with gloomy, searching eyes. The latter 
met his glance with quiet firmness. A long 
pause ensued, and the emperor's face changed 
gradually until it became very pale. He sighed 
and seemed to awake from a reverie. 

" Count Dietrichstein," said he, in a trembling 
voice, " you have pointed out to me the means of 
serving you. I will do your behest, and urge your 
daughter to be the wife of Count Kinsky." 

" There spoke my noble emperor ! " cried tho 
count, deeply moved, while he pressed the hand, 
which had been extended by Joseph, to his lips. 
"In the name of my ancestors, I thank you. 
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sire. 

" Do not thank me, my friend," said Joseph, 
sadly. " You have understood me, and I you — 
that is all. When shall I see your daughter i " 

" Sire, I leave Vienna this evening, and I would 
gladly leave Therese an affianced bride. The 
marriage can take place on my return." 

"Very well," said Joseph, with a smothered 
sigh, " I will go at once. Is the countess in the 
city ? " 

"No, sire, she is at the villa near Schonbrunn. 
But I will send for her, and when she arrives, she 
shall have the honor of an interview with your 
majesty." 

" No, no," said Joseph, hastily ; " let her renuun 
at the villa, and enjoy one more day of maiden 
freedom. I myself will drive there to see her. I 
shall be obliged to renounce the pleasure of your 
company thither, for I know that you have im- 
portant business to-day to transact with Prince 
Kaunitz." 

A distrustful look was the reply to this prop- 
osition. The emperor divined the cause, and went 
on : " But if you cannot accompany, you can fol- 
low me with Count Kinsky ; that is, if you really 
think that I con persuade the countess to accept 
him." 

" I know it, sure. Therese will be as docile to 
the wishes of your majesty as her father. As I 
am ready, at your desire, to renounce the happi- 
ness of accompanying you to my villa, so she, if 
you speak the word^ will renounce her foohsh 
fancies, and consent to be Kinsky's wife." 

" We can try," said the emperor, moodily. But 
he smiled as he gave his hand to Count Dietrich* 
stein, who, perfectiy reassured, went off to hia 
affairs of state. 

When the count had left the room, the expres- 
sion of Joseph's face changed at once. With a 
deep sigh he threw himself into an arm-chair, and 
for some time sat there motionless ; but when the 
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little iVenoh dock on the mantelpiece struck the 
hour, he started up, exclaiming : " Eleven o'clock ! 
Time flies, and my word has been given. Alas, it 
must be redeemed ! — ^An emperor has no right to 
grieve ; but oh, how hard it is, sometimes, to per- 
form one's duty! — ^Well — it must be: — ^I am 
pledged to fulfil the motto of my escutcheon: 
* Vh-Me et exanplo.' » 

A quarter of an hour later, the emperor was on 
his way to the villa, which was situated in the 
midst of a fine park, not far from the palace of 
Schdnbrunn. Joseph drove himself, accompanied 
by a jockey, who stood behind. The people on 
the road greeted their sovereign as he passed. 
Ue returned the greeting, and no one saw hqw 
pale and wretched he looked; for he, like his 
mother, was fond of fast driving, and to-day his 
horse sped like the wind. 



CHAPTER CLXX. 

THE LAST DBEAM OF LOYE. 

Thskese von Districhbtein was alone in the 
little pavilion which her father had built expressly 
for her. It consisted of a parlor and a boudoir. 
The parlor was fitted up without magnificence, 
but with great elegance. Herein Therese was 
accustomed to receive her intimate associates. 
But no one ever entered the boudoir without an 
express invitation ; for it was her sanctuary and 
studio. There the countess was transformed into 
an artist ; there she studied music and painting, 
in both of which she excelled. Her father and 
her very dear friends knew of her great profi- 
ciency in art, but her reputation went no further, 
for Therese was as shy as a gazelle, and as anxious 
to conceal her talents as many women are to pa- 
rade them. 

At her father's hotel, Therese received the dis- 
tinguished guests who visited there, with the 
stately courtesy befitting a high-bom countess ; 
but in her little pavilion she was the simple and 
enthusiastic child of art Her boudoir contained 
little besides a harp, a harpsichord, and an easel 
which stood by the arched window opening into a 
flower-garden. Near the easel was a small marble 
table covered with palettes, brushes, and crayons. 
When Therese retired to this boudoir, her maid 
was accustomed to keep watch lest she should be 
surprised by visitors. If any were announced, 
Therese came out of her boudoir, and, carefully 
closing the door, awuted her friends in the parlor. 

To-day she sat in this boudoir, feeling so secure 
from visitoi<) that she had raised the oor^^^ lead- 
ing to her parlor, and had flung wide the case- 
ment which opened upon the park. The sweet 
summer air was fanning her brow as she sat at 
the harp, singing a song of her own composition. 
She had just concluded; her little white hands 
had glided from the strings to her lap, and her 
head rested against the harp, above the pillar of 
which a gold^ eagle with outstretched wings 
seemed to be keeping watch over the young girl, 
as though to shield her from approaching mis- 
fortune. 

With her head bent over her harp, she sat 
musing until two tears, which had long been 



gathering in her eyes, fell upon her hands. As 
she felt them, she raised her head. Her dark-blue 
eyes were full of sorrow, and her cheeks were 
glowing with blushes. 

" What right have I to weep over a treasure 
which is as far from me as heaven is from earth ? '' 
said she. " I will not repine, so long as I am fi%e 
to dream of him without crime. But what if I 
should lose that freedom ? What if my father 
should wish to force me into marriage? Oh, then, 
I should take refuge behind the friendly portals of 
a convent ! " 

** Why take refuge in a convent ? " said a aofl 
voice behind her. 

Therese sprang up with such wild agitation, 
that the harp, with a clang, fell back against the 
wall. Too well she knew this musical voice — it 
was the voice which spoke to her in dreams; 
and as its tones fell so suddenly upon h&r ear, 
she felt as if a bolt from heaven had struck her 
heart, and knew not wnether she would die of 
ecstasy or fright 

** Joseph ! *' exclaimed she, aU unconscious of 
the word, and she sank back into her chair, not 
daring to raise her eyes. With one bound the 
emperor was at her side, taking her hands, and 
pressing them within his own. 

** Pardon me, countess," said he, tenderly, ** I 
have startled you. It was wrong of me to send 
away your maid, and to present myself unan- 
nounc^. In my selfishness, I would not wait for 
form, and forgot that my visit was totally unex- 
pected. Say that you forgive me ; let me read my 
pardon in your heavenly eyes." 

Slowly Therese raised her head, and tried to 
speak. She longed to say that she bad nothing 
to forgive ; but had not the courage to meet the 
glances of those eyes which were fixed upon her 
with an expression of passionate entreaty, and 
seemed to be gazing into her heart, readmg its 
most cherished, most consecrated secrets. 

Did he understand the language of her agita- 
tion? "Look at me, Therese," whispered he. 
" It is an eternity since we met, and now — one 
more look at your angel-fince, for I come to bid 
adieu to it forever." 

She started, repeating his words, " Bid adieu- 
adieu I " 

" Yes, sweet one, adieu. Some wiseacre has 
guessed the secret which I had fondly imagined 
was known to God and to myself only. And yet, 
Therese, I have never even told yourself how pas- 
sionately I love you! My eyes must have be- 
trayed me to others ; for since that happy day at 
Schdnbrunn when I kissed the rose which had 
dropped from your hair, you have not been seen 
at court I never should have told you this, my 
best beloved, but the anguish of this hour has 
wrung the confession from me. It will die away 
from your memory like the tones of a strange 
melody, and be lost in the jubilant harmony of 
your happy married life." 

He turned away that she might not see the teal's 
which had gathered in his eyes and were ready to 
fall. As for Therese, she rose to her feet For 
one moment, her heart stood still — ^the next, her 
blood was coursing so wildly through her veins 
that she thought he must surely hoar its mad 
throbbings in the stillness of that little room. 
The emperor turned again, and his face was grave, 
but calm. He had mastered his emotion, and, 
ashamed of the weakness of the avowal he had 
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made, he determined to atone for it He took the 
hand of the countess and led her to a divan, where 
he gently drew her down, while she obeyed, as 
though her will had suddenly been merged into 
his. She was conscious of one thing only. He 
was there ! — ^he whose name was written upon her 
heart, though she had never uttered it until that 
day ! 

He stood before her with folded arms, and con- 
templated her as an enthusiast might look upon 
the statue of a saint. 

" Therese," said he, after a long silence, " why 
did you say that you would go into a convent ? " 

Therese grew pale and shivered, but said noth- 
ing. Joseph, bending down and looking into her 
eyes, repeated his question. 

"Because my iather wishes me to marry a man 
whom I do not love," replied Therese, with a can- 
dor which yielded to the magic of his glance as 
the ro.se gives her heart's sweet perfume to the 
wooing of the summer breeze. 

*^ But, Therese,** said the emperor, mindful of 
his promise, '* you must obey your father. It is 
your duty." 

" No — I shall never marry," returned Therese, 
eagerly. 

" Marriage is the only vocation fit for a wo- 
man," replied Joseph. ** The wife is commanded 
to follow her husband." 

" Yes, to follow the husband of her love," in- 
terrupted she, with enthusiasm. " And oh, it must 
be heaven on earth to follow the beloved one 
through joy and sorrow, to feel with his heart, to 
see with his eyes, to live for his love, or, if God 
grant such supreme happiness, to die for his 
sake!" 

** Therese 1 " exclaimed Joseph, passionately, as, 
gazing upon her inspired countenance, he forgot 
every thing except his love. 

She blushed, and her eyes sought the floor. 
'* No," said she, as if conmiuning with herself, 
^ this blessing I shall never know.** 

'* And why not ? ** cried he. " Why should one 
so young, so beautifiil, so gifted as you, cast away 
the ties of social life and pass within the joyless 
portals of a convent ? ** 

Thcrose said nothing. She sat ashamed, be- 
wildered, entranced ; and, in her confusion, her 
beauty grew tenfold greater. The emperor*s res- 
olutions were fast melting away. 

Again he besought her in tender tones. *' Tell 
me, my Therese ; confide in me, for I swear that 
your happiness is dearer to me than my life.** He 
bent closer, and seized her hands. His touch was 
electric, for a tremor took possession of them 
both, and they dared not look at each other. Jo- 
seph recovered himself, and began in low, plead- 
ing tones : " Look at me, beloved, and let me 
read my answer in your truthful eyes. Look at 
me, for those eyes are my light, my life, my 
heaven ! ** 

Therese could not obey. Her head sank lower 
and lower, and deep, convulsive sighs rent her 
heart. The emperor, scarcely knowing what ho 
did, knelt before her. She met his glance of in- 
toxicated love, and, unable to resist it, murmured: 

" Becau&e I love— thee.** 

Had he heard aright ? Was it not the trees 
whispering to the summer air, or the birds coo- 
ing beneath the caves? Or had an angel borne 
the message from that heaven which to-day was 
so radiant and so silver-bright ? 



He still knelt, and pressed her trembling handi 
to his lips, while his face was lit up with a joy, 
which Therese had never seen there before. 

" Have I found you at last, star of my dark 
and solitary life ? " said he. " Are you mine at 
last, shy gazelle, that so long have escaped 
me, boundmg higher and higher up the icy steeps 
of this cheeriess world f Oh, Therese, why did 
I not find you in the eariy years of Ufe f And 
yet I thank Heaven that you are mine for 
these few fleetmg moments, for they have taken 
me back to the days of my youth and its beau- 
tiful illusions I Ah, Therese, from the first hour 
when I beheld you advancing on your father's 
arm to greet me, proud as an empress, calm as a 
vestal, beautifiil as Aphrodite, my heart acknowl- 
edged you as its mistress I Smce then I have been 
your slave, kissing your shadow as it went before 
me, and yet not conscious of my insane passion 
until your father saw me with that rose — and then 
I knew that I loved you forever ! Tcs, Therese, 
you are the last love of an unfortunate man, 
whom the world calls an emperor, but who lies at 
your feet, as the beggar before his ideal of the 
glorious Madonna I Bend to me. Madonna, and let 
me drink my last draught of love I I shall soon 
have quaffed it, and then — ^your father will be 
here to remind me that you are a high-bom 
countess, the priceless treasure of whose love 1 
may not possess ! Kiss me, my Therese, and c<mi- 
secrate my lips to holy resignation I ** 

And Therese, too bewildered to resist, bent 
forward. Their lips met, and his arms were 
around her, and time, place, station, honor — 
every thing vanished before the might of their 
love. 

Suddenly they heard an exclamation — and there, 
at the portihe^ stood the father and the suitor of 
Therese, their pale and angry faces turned tow- 
ard the lovers. 

The emperor, buniing with shame and fury, 
sprang to his feet. Therese, with a faint cry, hid 
her face in her hands, and, trembling with fear, 
awaited her sentence. 

There was a deep silence. Each one seemed 
afraid to speak, for the first word uttered in that 
room might be treaspn. With dark and sullen 
faces, the two noblemen looked at the imperial 
culprit, who, leaning against the window, with head 
upturned to heaven, seemed scarcely able to sus- 
tain the weight of his own anguish. The stillness 
was insupportable, and it was his duty to break 
it. He glanced at the two men who, immovable 
and frowning, awaited this explanation. 

Joseph turned to Therese, who had not yet 
withdrawn her hands. She felt ns if she could 
never face the world again. 

" Rise, Therese, and give me your hand,** said 
he, authoritatively. 

She obeyed at once, and the emperor, pressing 
that trembling hand within his own, led her to 
her father. 

" Count Dietrichstein,** said he, " you reminded 
me to-day of the long-tried loyalty of your house, 
and asked me, as your reward, to advise your 
daughter's acceptance of the husband you have 
chosen for her. I have fulfilled my promise, and 
Therese has consented to obey your commands. 
She promises to renounce her dream of entering a 
convent, and to become the wife of Count Kinsky. 
Is it not so, Therese ? Have I not your approval 
in promising these things to your father ? ** 
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" It is so/' murmured Therese, turning pale as 
death. 

"And now, Goimt Dietrichstein," continued 
Joseph, ** I will allow you to postpone your mis- 
sion to Brussels, so that before you leave Vienna 
you may witness the nuptials of your daughter. 
In one week the marriage will be solemnized in 
the imperial chapeL Count Einsky, I deliver your 
bride into your hands. Farewell I I shall meet 
you in the chapel." 

He bowed, and hurried away. He heard the 
cry which broke from the lips of Therese, al- 
though he did not turn his head when her father's 
Toice called loudly for help. But seeing that the 
countess's maid was walking in the park, he over- 
took her, saying, hastily, " Go quickly to the pavil- 
ion ; the Countess Therese has funted." 

Then he hastened away, not keeping the walks, 
but trampling heedlessly over the flowers, and 
dashing past the lilacs and laburnums, thinking 
of that fearful hour when Adam was driven from 
Paradise, and wondering whether the agony of 
toe first man who sinned had been greater than 
his to-day, when the sun was setting upon the 
last dream of love which he would ever have in 
this world t 



CHAPTER CLXXL 

THE TURKISH WAS. 

The bolt had fallen. Russia had declared war 
against Turkey. On the return of the emperor 
from his unfortunate pilgrimage to Count Die- 
trichstein's villa, three couriers awiuted him from 
Petersburg, Constantinople, ani Berlin. Besides 
various dupatches frx)m Count Cobenzl, the cou- 
rier from Petersburg brought an autographic let- 
ter from the empress. Catharine reminded the 
emperor of the promise which he had made in St. 
Petersburg, and renewed at Cherson, and an- 
nounced that the hour had arrived for its fulfil- 
ment. The enmity so long smothered under the 
ashes of simulated peace had kindled and broken 
out into the flames of open war. 

The Porte himself had broken the peace. On 
account of some arbitrary act of the Bussian am- 
bassador, he had seized and confined him in the 
Seven Towers. Russia had demanded his release, 
and satisfaction for the insult The sultan had 
replied by demanding the restoration of the 
Crimea, and the withdrawal of the Russian fleet 
from the Black Sea. 

The disputants had called in the Austrian inter- 
nuncio, but all diplomacy was vain. Indeed, nei- 
ther Russia, Turkey, nor Austria had placed any 
reliance upon the negotiations for peace; for 
while they were pending, the three powers were 
all assiduously preparing for war. In the spring 
of 1783, the Austrian internuncio declined any 
further attempt at mediation, and hostilities be- 
tween Russia and Turkey were renewed. 

Joseph received the tidings with an outburst of 
joy. They lifted a load of grief from his heart ; 
for war, to him, was balsam for every sorrow. 

*< Now I shall be cured of this last wound ! " 
exclaimed he, as he paced his cabinet, the dis- 
patches in his hand. '* God is merciful — He has 
sent the remedy, and once more I shall feel like a 



sovereign and a man ! How I long to hear the 
bullets hiss and the battle rage ! There are no 
myrtles for me on earth ; perchance I may yet be 
permitted to gather its laurels. Welcome, 
war! Welcome the march, the camp, and the 
battle-field ! " 

He rang, and commanded the presence of Field- 
Marshal lAcy. Then he read his dispatches again, 
glancing impatientiy, from time to time, at the 
door. Finally it opened, and a page announced 
the field-marshal Joseph came hurriedly for- 
ward, and grasped the hands of his long-tried 
friend. 

" Lacy,'* cried he, " from this day you shall be 
better pleased than you have been with me of 
late. I have seen your reproving looks — nay, do 
not deny it, for they have been as significant as 
words ; and if I made no answer, it was perhaps 
because I was guilty, and had nothing to say. Yon 
have sighed over my dejection for months past, 
dear friend, but it has vanished with the tidings I 
have just received. I am ready to rush out into 
the storm, bold and defiant as Ajax ! " 

^ Ob, how it r^oices my heart to hear such 
words ! " replied liicy, pressing Joseph's hand. " I 
recognize my hero, my emperor again, and victory 
is throned upon his noble brow I With those 
flashing eyes, and that triumphant bearing, yon 
will inspire your Austrians with such enthusiasm, 
that every man of them will foDow whithersoever 
his commander leads ! " 

" Ah," cried Joseph, joyfully, " you have guess- 
ed, then, why I requested your presence here ! 
Tes, Lacy, war is not only welcome to you and 
to me, but I know that it will also rejoice the 
hearts of the Austrian army. And now I invite 
you to accompany me on my campaign against 
the Turks, and I give you chief command of my 
armies ; for your valor and patriotism entitle you 
to the distinction," 

" Tour majesty knows that my life is consecra- 
ted to your service," replied Lacy, with strong 
emotion. ** You know with what pride I would 
fight at your side, secure that victory must always 
perch upon the banners of my gaDant emperor." 

** And you rejoice, do you not. Lacy, that our 
foe is to be the Moslem f " 

Lacy was silent for a while. '* I should rejoice 
from my soul,'' replied he, with some hesitation, 
" if Austria were fighting her own battles." 

*' Our ally is distastefid to you ? " asked Jo- 
seph, laughing. '* You have not yet learned to 
love Russia ? " 

"I have no right to pass judgment upon 
those whom your majesty has deemed worthy 
of your alliance, sire." 

"No evasions. Lacy. You are pledged to 
truth when you enter these palace walls." 

" Well, sire, if we arc in the palace of truth, 
I must confess to a prejudice against Russia 
and Russians empress. Catharine calls for your 
majesty's assistance, not to further the cause of 
justice or of right, but to aid her in making 
new conquests." 

"I shall not permit her to make any new 
conquests ! " cried Joseph. ** She may fight out 
her quarrel with Turkey, and, so far, I shall keep 
my promise and sustain her. But I shall lend 
my sanction to none of her ambitious schemes. 
I suffered the Porte to cede Tauris to Catha- 
rine, because this cession was of inestimable ad- 
vantage to me. It protected my boundaries from 
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the Turk himself, and then it prodaced dissension 
between the courts of St. Petersburg and Berlin, 
and 80 deprived the latter of her powerful ally.* 
But having permitted Russia to take possession 
of the Crimea, the aspect of affairs is changed. 
I never shall suffer the Russians to establish 
themselves in Constantinople. The turban I con- 
ceive to be a safer ndghbor for Austria than 
the hat.* At this present time Russia offers 
me the opportunity of retaking Belgrade, and 
avenging the humiliation sustained by my father 
at the hands of the Porte. For two hundred 
years these barbarians of the East have been 
guilty of bad faith toward my ancestors, and 
the time has arrived when, as the avenger of all 
mankind, I shall deliver Europe from the infidel, 
and the world fro m a rco which for centuries 
has been the scourge of every Christian na- 
tion "t 

'* And in tfais glorious struggle of Christianity 
and civilization against Islamism and barbarism, 
I shall be at my emperor's side, and witness his 
triumph 1 This is a privilege which the last drop 
of my blood would be inadequate to buy 1 " 

The emperor agidn gave his hand. **I knew 
that yon would be as glad to follow me as a 
war-horse to follow the trumpet's calL This time 
we shall have no child's play ; it shall be war, 
grim, bloody war ! And now to work. In one 
hour the courier must depart, who bears my man- 
ifesto to the Porte. No, Lacy," continued the 
emperor, as Lacy prepared to leave, '* do not go. 
As commander-in-chief, you should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the premises of our affair with 
Turkey, and you must hear beta the manifestoes 
which I am about to dictate. The first, of course, 
declares war against the Porte. The second is, 
perhaps, a mere letter to the successor of £he 
great Frederick. His nugesty of Prussia, fore- 
seeing, in his extreme wisdom, that I am likely 
to declare war against Turkey, is so condescend- 
ing as to offer himself as mediator between us 1 
You shall hear my answer, and tell me what you 
think of it." 

Lacy bowed, and the emperor opening the door 
leading to the chancery, b^koned to his private 
secretary. He entered, took his seat, and held his 
pen ready to indite what Joseph should dictate. 
Lacy retired to the embrasure of a window, and 
with his arms crossed stood partly hidden by the 
heavy crimson velvet curtains, his eyes fixed upon 
bis idolized sovereign. 

Joseph v^ent restlessly to and fro^ and dictated 
his manifesto to the Porte. Referring to his 
alliance with Russia, and the fulure of his at- 
tempts at intervention, he went on to say that as 
the sincere friend and ally of the empress, he was 
compelled to fulfil his obligations, and reluctantly 
to take part in the war which Catharine had 
declared against Turkey.^ 

** Now," said the emperor, ** take another sheet 
and write *To his majesty, the King of Prus- 
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" My Rotal Brother — 

*' It is with feelings of profound regret that I 
find myself forced to decline your majesty's most 

* The emperor^B own worda— 8ee Orou-Hoffliurer, UL, 
ppw428,429. 

t The emperor's own words.— See " Letters of Joseph 
II " n. 18Bl 

J Hiihner,tL,pL46a 



friendly offers of mediation with Turkey. I am 
obliged to unsheathe my sword, and I shall not 
return it to the scabbard until it shall have won 
full reparation for aU the wrongs sustained by my 
forefathers at the hands of the Porte. Your ma- 
jesty is a monarch, and as such, you are acquainted 
with the rights of kings. And is this undertaking 
of mine against Turkey any thing more than an 
attempt to resume the rights of which my throne 
has been dispossessed f 

'* The Turks (and perhaps not they alone) have 
a maxim, that whatever they lose in adverse times, 
they must win back when opportunity is favorable. 
By such means the house of Hohenzollem has 
attained its present state of prosperity. Albert 
of Brandenburg wrested the duchy of Prusaa 
from its order, and his successors, at the peace of 
Oliva, maintained thdr right to the sovereignty of 
that country. 

" Your miyesty's deceased unde, in like man- 
ner, wrested Silesia from my motiier at a time 
when, surrounded by enemies, her only defences 
were her own true greatness and the loyalty of 
her subjects. 

** What equivalent for her lost possessions has 
Austria received at the hands of those European 
courts who have blown so many blasts on the 
balance of power ? 

" My forefathers were forced at different timep 
to yield up Spain, Naples, Sicily, Belgrade^ the 
principality of Silesia, Parma, Piacenza, Guastalla, 
Tortona, and a portion of Lombardy. What has 
Austria taken in return for these heavy losses ? 

** A portion of the kingdom of Poland I And 
one of less value than that assigned to Russia. 

" I hope that you will not dispute the justice of 
my resolve to make war upon the Porte, and that 
you will not hold me less a friend because I may 
do some ii^ury to the Ottoman. Your mijesty 
may rest assured that under similar drcumstanoes, 
I should apply the same principles to myself, were 
I possessed of any of ifour territory. 

" I must also announce to you that, for some 
years to come, diplomacy must give place to war. 

'* Hoping for a continuation of your miyesty^b 
friendship, I am, with highest esteem, your friend 
and brother, Joseph." * 

The letter concluded, the emperor dismissed 
his secretary and threw himself into an arm-chair. 

" Well, licy," said he, " are you pleased with 
my letter ? Have I convinced the king that it is 
my duty to declare war against the Moslem ? " 

*^ Sire," said Lacy, approaching, *^ I thank you 
from my heart for the privil^e of hearing that 
letter. I know not which to admire most, your 
miyesty's admirable knowledge of the history of 
your house, or the quiet sharpness with which 
you have made your statements. But this I know, 
that had yon forbidden me to accompany you, I 
should have been, for the first time in my life, 
rebellious ; for if I had not been allowed to fight 
as an officer, I should have done so as a private." 

** There spoke my Lacy, my own gallant Aus- 
trian ! " exclaimed Joseph. ** To work, then, to 
work I Promulgate your orders and set your 
men in motion. In two days we must have two 
hundred thousand men on our frontiers. We 
must draw a gigantic cordon from the Dniester to 
the Adriatic The main body, however, must go 

* ** Letters of Joseph IL,*^ pa^ 121, and the followiog. 
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forward to Semlin and Futak. We two follow the 
main arm j, and day after to-morrow we must set 
out) and — ^no," said the emperor, interrupting 
lumself, while all the light died out from his 
countenance. " No — ^I cannot set out for a week 
yet, I must first bid adieu to the last tie that 
binds my heart (as a man) to this life ! That tie 
rivei^ I liTe as an emperor and a warrior. 
Once in camp, I shall, Heaven be praised I forget 
ail things else, and be myself again 1 " 



CHAPTER CLXXn. 

MARRIAGE AND 8EPABA.TI0K. 

Thb eight long, weary days had gone by, the 
preparations for war were complete, and the em- 
peror was ready to join his army. He had 
worked day and night, refusing to rest, and an- 
swering all remonstrances with a sad smile. 

" I was not bom a sovereign to devote my life 
to my own comfort,** said he, " but to consecrate 
it to my empire. When I become too feeble to do 
my du^, I shall ask for a pension, and retire to a 
convent, like Charles the Fifth. I have no taste, 
however, for the vocation, sincerely hoping to die 
as I have lived — an emperor." 

** But, sire," said the imperial physician, Von 
Quarin, '* your first duty is to preserve your life 
for Austria^s sake. Tou have a hot fever, and 
your eyes and cheeks are hollow." 

^* Give me a cool drink, doctor, perchance it 
may refresh my burning heart," said Joseph, with 
sad irony. 

" Cool drinks will do no good unless your map 
jesty consents to take some rest Sleep is the 
sovereign remedy of which you are in need, sire." 

"I do not wish to sleep," replied Joseph, 
gloomily. "Sleep brings happy dreams, and I 
hate them because of their falsehood! Who 
would dream of bliss, to wake and find it aU a 
Uel" 

** Tour valet told me that you did not lie down 
last night." 

« My valet is a chatterbox, and knows not what 
he says." 

" But, your majesty, I know that you have not 
been to bed." 

** Then I slept in an arm-chur ! But no, I wiU 
not deny it. I sat up all night, Quaiin, for I had 
an important duty to perform before leaving 
Vienna. I was making my will." 

** Your will I " repeated Von Quarin. ** Surely 
your majesty does not fear — " 

" No, I fear nothing — certainly not death," re- 
turned the emperor. '* It must be sweet to die, 
and part from the disappointments of life; for 
man either goes to eternal sleep, or wakes forever 
to eternal happiness ! I am not afraid of death, 
but I must put my house in order, for bullets 
respect no man, and they have never yet been 
taught that an emperor is not to be approached 
without ceremony. One might strike me on the 
head and send me to my eternal rest Why, what 
a doleful face you wear, Quarin! *^VEmpereur 
ut mart/ — Vive VErnpereurl^ I shall be- 
queath to you a noble young emperor and a 
beauUful and charming empress. Is not that bet- 



ter than a surly old fellow like myself? Francis 
is my pride, and his sweet Elizabeth is like a 
daughter to me. I must then make my will, and 
provide for my children. Now, doctor, have you 
forgiven me for sitting up all night ? " 

" I have nothing to forgive, sire ; but I implore 
you grant me one request." 

*' You wish to dose me with me^cine ! I see it 
in your face ; you carry an apothecary^s shop in 
your eyes just now." 

"• No, sire, I wish to ask permission to follow 
you as your surgeon, that if any thing should hap- 
pen, I may be there." 

"No, Quarin, you must not follow me. I can- 
not be guilty of the ^^tism which would monop- 
olize your valuable services. A soldier in the 
field has no right to be sick, lest he be suspected 
of cowardice ; and as for casualties — ^why, if a ball 
should strike me, there are plenty of army sur- 
geons who will dress my wounds as they dress 
those of my men. Remun at home, then, my 
friend, and do better service by far than you could 
render me on the battle-field. Farewell now. In 
two hours I leave, but before that time I have 
some important business on hand. First, I must 
go with my will to Prince Kaunitz." 

"Did your majesty hear that he had almost 
struck the Countess Gary, and had banished her 
from bis presence for a week, because she had 
pronounced the word * testament * in his hearing t " 

" Yes, I was told of it, and I shall take good 
care not to bring down the vials of his wrath upon 
my head," said Joseph, laughing. " I shall not 
pronounce the word * testament,* I shall speak of 
my treaty of peace with life, and use every pre- 
caution to save his highness's feelings. Strange 
mystery of life ! ** continued the emperor, musing, 
" forever changing shape and hue, like the nimble 
figures of a kalddosoope I Well, I must use 
stratagem in this matter of the * testament,* for 
Kaunitz must assume the regency of the empire, 
and then — ^then — ^I must attend a wedding. After 
that, the battle-field ! Adieu, Quarin — if we meet 
no more on earth, I hope that we shall meet 
above,** 

One hour later the emperor returned from the 
hotel of his prime minister, and entered the im- 
perial chapel He was in full dress, decked with 
all his orders. It was only on state occasions that 
Joseph appeared in his magnificent uniform ; he 
had not worn it since the marriage of his nephew 
to the Princess Elizabeth of Wurtemberg. But 
his face was very pale, and when he perceived the 
bride, he leaned for one moment against a friendly 
pillar that saved him from reeling. This weak- 
ness, however, lasted but a moment, and he walked 
firmly up to the altar, where the bridal party stood 
awaiting the imperial entrance. 

The emperor approached Count Dietrichstan, 
and greeted him cordially ; then turning to Count 
Kinsky he extended iiis hand. The bridegroom 
did not appear to see this, for he cast down his 
eyes, and made a deep incUnation, while Joseph, 
with a sad smile, withdrew his hand. 

He had not dared to look upon the trembUng 
bride, who, seated on a chair, and surrounded by 
her attendants, had just recovered from a swoon. 
Her aunt, the Countess Bietrichstein, explained 
that from Therese*s childhood, she never had been 
able to overcome her terror of lightning ; and cer- 
tainly, if this were so, she had every reason for 
terror now. The whole sky was darkened by one 
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dense pall of heavy clouds ; the stained windows 
of the chapel were fiery with angry lightuing, 
while fierce above their heads the rolling thun- 
der boomed along the heavens, and then died 
away in low mutterings that made the earth 
tremble. 

There was no time to await the passing away 
of the storm, for the guests at that hurried bridal 
were impatient to depart. The carriages of the 
emperor and of Count Dietrichstein were without, 
and neither could tarry long in Vienna. At the 
altar stood Therese^s uncle, Count Leopold von 
Thun, Bishop of Passau, and around him was 
grouped a stately array of prelates and priests. 
Count Dietrichstein whispered in his daughter's 
ear. She rose from her seat, but her light figure 
swayed to and fro like a slender tree before the 
advancing storm, and her lovely face was pale as 
that of a statue just leaving the hand of the 
Bculptor. Therese's fear of Ughtning was no fic- 
tion, and she almost sank to the fioor as a livid 
flash glanced across the form of the emperor, and 
enveloped him in a sheet of living flame. Un- 
heeding it, he moved on toward the unhappy girl, 
and without a word or a look extended lus hand. 
Therese, trembling, give him hers, and started 
when she felt the burning clasp that closed upon 
her icy fingers. The emperor led her to the altar ; 
behind came the aunt and father of the bride, and 
between them Count Kinsky, whose jealous eyes 
watched every movement of those hands which 
joined together for the space of a moment, were 
about to be sundered forever. 

Nothing, however, was to be seen. The em- 
peror's eyes were fixed upon the altar, those of 
Therese were cast down. Neither saw the other. 
Only the burning pressure of one hand and the 
clammy coldness of the other revealed to both 
the extent of the sacrifice they were making to 
the Moloch of the world's opinion. 

Now they stood before the altar. The emperor 
gave the bride into the hands of the bridegroom, 
and stepped aside to take his place. 

The ceremony over, the bishop pronounced the 
blessing, and all present knelt to receive it. Jo- 
seph and Therese were side by side. With a sigh 
they raised their eyes to heaven, each praying for 
the other. The emperor's eyes were dim with 
tears, but he dashed them away, and, rising from 
his knees, prepared to congratulate the bride. 

A peal of thimder drowned the few words 
which he murmured. But her heart caught the 
meaning, and she whispered in return : 

" Yes, in heaven." 

Then he dropped her hand, and addressed him- 
self to the bridegroom. 

" Count Kinsky," said he, authoritatively, " I 
wish to speak with you in private." 

The count, with a scowl, followed his sover- 
eign to the nave of the chapel, where, at a distance 
from the bridal party, they were in no danger 
of being overheard. 

" Count," said the emperor, gravely, " you love 
the Countess Therese ? " 

Coimt Kinsky was silent for a while. Then, 
suddenly, he replied in sharp, cutting accents : 

" I have loved her." 

The emperor repeated his words. 

" You have loved her ? Do you, then, love 
her no longer ? " 

** Xo. I love hei- no longer." 

" When did you cease to love her ? " 



*' On this day week, your majesty," said the 
count, defiantly. 

Joseph would not seem to observe the look 
which accompanied these words. His voice was 
unchanged, as he replied : 

** Count, although you feel resentful toward 
me, you believe me to be a man of honor, do 
you not ? " 

** I do, sire." 

**Then I swear to you by all that is sacred 
to me as man and sovereign, that Therese is as 
pure in the sight of Heaven as its brightest angeL 
I swear to you that she is as worthy as ever 
she was to be loved and esteemed by her hus- 
band as his wife and the future mother of his 
children." 

*'*' Your majesty must have formed an intimate 
acquaintance with the countess, to be able to an- 
swer for her purity of heart," returned Kinsky, 
coldly. 

Joseph looked up, piuned. 

" Ah ! " said he, " you are implacable. But 
you believe me, do you not ? " 

The count inclined his head. 

" I dare not doubt my sovereign's word." 

" Then you wiU love Therese as she deserves 
to be loved ? " 

**Love is not to be controlled — ^not even by 
an emperor. My love and hate are not to be 
drawn off and on like a glove ! " 

" Hate 1 " . cried the emperor, shocked. ** Great 
Ood! it cannot be possible that you hate the 
woman whom you have voluntarily chosen, and 
whom even now, before yonder altar, you have 
sworn to love. Why, then, did you marry her ? " 

^* Sire, you commanded me to do so just one 
week ago, and, as a loyal subject, I was com- 
pelled to obey. You gave me no alternative, and 
I married her." 

"She will make you happy," replied Joseph, 
in a faltering voice. ^*I beseech of you, be 
gentle with her. Her heart is not at ease, and 
she needs all your tenderness to restore her to 
happiness." 

Count Kinsky bowed frigidly. 

" Will your majesty allow me to ask a favor 
of you ? " said he. 

" It will gratify me to do any thing for you," 
replied Joseph, his eyes lighting up with pleasure. 

" Then I ask of your majesty, on your honor, 
to answer the question I am about to ask." 

" On my honor, count, I will answer it," said 
Joseph, smiling. 

" What did your majesty say to the countess 
just now, and what was her reply ? " 

The emperor was thunderstruck — ^he could not 
articulate a word. 

** Your mtgesty was so obliging as to promise 
an answer." 

" Yes, count, yes," faltered the emperor. " You 
shall be satisfied. I said, *Farowell, Therese, I 
shall claim thee in heaven.' " 

"Your migesty was so condescending as to 
address my wife in this familiar strain? And 
her reply was — " 

" Only these words, * Yes, in heaven.' " 

" I thank your mi^esty." 

They both returned to the company. Joseph 
cast one last look at Therese, who, pale and rigid, 
was receiving the congratulations of her unsus- 
pecting friends, and then he addressed her father. 

" Well, count, I believe that our furlough has 
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expired, and we most return to our commands. 
Farewell ! and may we both retom Tictorioua to 
Viemia!" 

A half an hour later, an imperial caGche con- 
veyed him to the army, and to Fidd-Karshal La- 
cy, who had preceded him there by Beveral days. 

At the same moment, the trayelhng-carriage of 
Count Kinsky drove up to his hotel. Count 
Dietrichstein, before setting out, had accompanied 
his daughter to her husband's residence, and had 
bidden her adieu. Therese was now alone. She 
shuddered as she heard Count Kinsky's step, and 
wished from her soul that death would release 
her from the hateful tie which bound them to- 
gether. 

The door opened, and he appeared. She ut- 
tered a fiunt cry, and pressed her hands to her 
throbbing heart Count Kinsky answered the cry 
with a laugh of scorn. 

^ Are you afraid ? " siud he, striding toward 
her, and contemplating her with a face indicatiTe 
of smothered passion. 

Therese raised her eyes, and looked fearlessly 
into his eyes: "No, Count Kinsky, I am not 
afraid, nor would I fear, if you had come to kill 
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me. 

The count laughed aloud. *' Ah I '' cried he, in 
a harsh, grating voice, ** you think that I might 
do like Prince Bragation and the Duke of Orleans, 
who struigled their young wives because they 
suspected them of infidelity ! My dear madame, 
tliese romantic horrors belong to a bygone centu- 
ry. In this sober and prosaic age, a nobleman 
avenges h'ls wounded honor, not by murder, but 
by contempt. I have only intruded myself to ask 
if you are ready to start ? ?* 

" I am ready," replied Therese, wearily. 

" Then allow me to accompany you to the car- 
riage." 

" My father having given you my hand, I have 
no right to refuse your escort." 

** Before we go, be so conocscending as to say 
which one of my estates you prefer for a resi- 
dence." 

"Select my residence yourself, count; you 
know that I have never visited your estates. " 

" Then I choose for you my castle in Hungary, 
near the Turkish frontier, for there you will have 
the latest news from the army and its conunanders." 

Therese made no reply to this sareasm. She 
bent her head, and said : " I am ready to submit 
myself to your decision in all things." 

" I hope that the Countess Therese will not 
long have to live in subjection to her husband," 
continued he, " and that the journey which I am 
about to undertake will result happily for us both. 
You go to Hungary, I to Rome. I go to implore 
of the pope a divorce." 

" You are going to sue for a divorce f " asked 
Therese. " Perhaps you can spare yourself the 
trouble of a journey to Rome, count, for I have 
already anticipated your wishes. My petition to 
his holiness went several days ago, and — ^" 

" His majesty, the emperor, was so obliging as 
to send it by an imperial courier. Is that what 
you were about to say ? " 

Therese continued as though she had not heard 
the interruption : " My application went throuch 
Monsignore Garampi, the papal nuncio, who 
promised to use his influence in my behalf. " 

"What an edifying couple!" exclaimed Kinsky, 
with another scornful laugh. "How congenial I 



The same wishes, and, unconsciously, the very 
same deeds ! What a pity we must part so soon, 
for, I leave you to-day; nor shall I have the 
pleasure of seeing you again until I bring you a 
decree of divorce." 

"You will be most welcome," returned The^ 
rese, calmly. "Xow be so good as to escort m«, 
to my carriage." 

"Pray give me your arm. I have but one 
more observation to make. I hope that you will 
now be able to prove substantially to the emperor 
that it was quite useless for him to shelter him- 
self behind the words, 'I shall claim thee in 
heaven I '. But if I may presume so far, I request 
that you will defer these demonstrations until I 
return from Rome with my letters of divorce." 

Therese had no strength to retort She hung 
down her head, and large scalding tears fell from 
her eyes. Count Kin&y placed her in the car- 
riage, closed the door, and then returned to his 
own travelling-chariot, which was a few paces be- 
h^d. The two equipages thundered down the 
streets together, but at the gates they parted, the 
one taking the road for Hungary, the other for 
Rome.* 



CHAPTER OLXXin. 

TUS LAST DBEAM OF OLOBY. 

Destiny was testing the fortitude of the em- 
peror with unrelenting harshness. It would seem 
that inflexible fate stood by, while one by one 
this mim's hopes of fame, honor, and love were 
wrested away, that the world might see and know 
how much of bitterness and disappointment it is 
in the power of one human heart to endure. 

In the Netherlands and in Hungary he was 
threatened with rebellion. The Magjars espe- 
cially resented the violation of their constitutional 
rights ; in Tyrol, too the people were disaffected ; 
and Rome had not yet pardoned him the many 
indignities she had endured at his hands. This 
verv war, which he had weltomed as a cure for his 
domestic sorrows, was yielding him naught but 
annoyance and misery. 

Yes, destiny had decreed that nothing which he 
undertook should prosper. His army, which was 
encamped in the damp marshes that lie between 
the Danube and Save, was attacked by a malari- 
ous fever more destructive by far than the blood- 
iest struggle that ever reddened the field of battle. 
The hospitals were crowded with the sick and 
dying, and the enfeebled soldiers, who dragged 

* Thlfl whole story is historical. The **beaveiily 
Therese,*^ as she is called by Hormayer, was really marricc* 
and tbas abandoned by her husband, who persisted in be- 
lieving that the connection between herself .and the em- 
peror was not guiltless. But the coant met with no suo* 
cess in the matter of the divorce. The pope revised it, 
perhaps because be wished to prove to rebtiillouA Austriik 
the power of the church. Years passed by before the tl<v 
cree was obtained. Finally Therese deposed that ^he 
was mnrried under compnlsionf and that the storm had 
BO terrified her that she bad been almost insensible during 
the ceremony, so much so that Bishop Leopold von Thuu 
also deposed that ho bad not heard her assent Those 
declarations proving the marriage to have been invalid, 
the divorce was granted. After the death of Joseph, 
Therese muried Count Max Meorveldt, the same who in 
1797 concluded the peace of Campo Formlo with Napo- 
leon. — See Hormayer, ** The Emperor Frans and Metter- 
nich: a Fragment," pogo 180. 
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themselves about their camps, wore sollen and 
discontented ftujes ; a spirit of insubordination 
was beginning to manifest itself among the troops, 
and the very men who would have rushed to the 
cannon^s mouth, grew cowardly at the approach 
of the invisible foe that stole away their lives, by 
the gradual and insidious poison of disease. The 
songs and jests of the bivouac were hushed, the 
white tents were mournful as sepulchres, and the 
men lost all confidence in their leaders. They 
now accused the emperor and Lacy of incapacity, 
and declared that they must either be disbanded 
or led agtunst the enemy. 

This was precisely what Joseph had been long- 
ing to do, but he was compelled to await the 
advance of the Russians, with whom it had been 
arranged that the Austrians were to make a junc- 
tion before they marched into Turkey. The 
Russians, however, had never joined the emperor ; 
for some misunderstandmg with Sweden had 
compelled the czarina to defend her northern 
frontier, and so she had as yet been unable to 
assemble an army of sufficient strength to march 
against Turkey. Joseph then was condemned to 
the very same inaction which had so chafed his 
spirit in Bavaria ; for his own army of itself was 
not numerous enough to attack the enemy. He 
could not make a move without Russia. Russia 
tarried, -and the fever in the camp grew every day 
more fatal. 

Instead of advancing, the heart-sick emperor 
was forced to retreat His artillery was withdrawn 
to Feterwardein, and the siege of Belgrade entirely 
relinquished. Disease aud death followed the 
Austrians to their new encampment, and louder 
grew the mutterings of the men, and more bitter 
their denunciations of the emperor. 

They little knew that while they were assailed 
by physical infirmities, their hapless chieftain was 
sick both in body and mind. He shared all their 
hardships, and watched them with most unremit- 
ting solicitude. He erected camp hospitals, and 
furnished the sick with wine and delicacies which 
be ordered from Vienna for their use. All military 
etiquette was suspended; even the approach of 
the emperor for the time being was to be ignored. 
Those who were lying down were to remain lying, 
those who were sitting were to keep their seats. 

Meanwhile Joseph walked daily through the 
hospitals, bestowing care and kindness upon all, 
and no man there remarked that the deadly ma- 
laria had affected him In an equal degree with his 
troops. Heat, hardships, and disappointment had 
done their work as effectually upon the command- 
er-in-chief as upon the conmion soldier ; but no 
one suspected that fever was consuming his life ; 
for by day, Joseph was the Providence of his 
army, and by night, while his men were sleeping, 
he was attending to the affairs of his vast empire. 
He worked as assiduously in camp as he had ever 
done at home in his palace. Every important 
measure of the regency was submitted to him for 
approval ; the heads of the several departments of 
state were required to send him their reports; 
and many a night, surrounded by heaps of dis- 
patches, he sat at his little table, in the swampy 
woods, whose noxious atmosphere was fitter for 
the snakes that infested them than for human 
beings of whatever condition in life.* 

* In the archiyes of Yiciuia is preserred a dispatch of 
Josepfaf written in the open woods on the nJ^^ht before 
the taking of Sabacz.— Oross-Hoffinger, UL, p. 461 



One little ray of light relieved the darkness of 
this gloomy period. This was the taking of the 
fortress of Sabacz where Joseph led the assault in 
person. Three cannoneers were shot by his side, 
and their blood bespattered his face and breast. 
But in the midst of danger he remained perfectly 
composed, and for many a day his countenance 
had not beamed with an expression of such ani- 
mated delight 

This success, however, was no more than a 
lightning-flash relieving the darkness of a tempest- 
uous night The fortress won, the Austrians went 
back to their miserable encampment in the sickly 
morasses of Siebenbiirgen. 

Suddenly the stagnant quiet was broken by the 
announcement that the Turks had crossed the 
Danube. This aroused the army from their sullen 
stupor, and Joseph, as if freed from an incubus, 
joyfully prepared himself for action. 

The trumpet's shrill call was heard in the camp, 
and the army conmienoed their march. They had 
advanced but a few miles when they were met by 
several panic-stricken regiments, who announced 
that tike Austrian lines had been broken in two 
places, that General Papilla had been forced to re- 
treat, and that the victorious Turks were pouring 
their vast hordes into Hungary. 

Like wildfire the tidings spread through the 
army, and they, too, began their retreat, farther 
and yet farther back ; for, ever as they moved, 
they were lighted on thdr way by the burning 
villages and towns that were the tokens of a bar- 
barous enemy's approach, The homeless fugitives, 
too, rent the air with thdr cries, and chunored for 
protection against the cruel infidel 

No protection could they find, for the Austrians 
were too few in number to confront the devasta- 
ting hosts of the invading army. They were still 
compelled to retreat as far as the town of Lugos, 
where at last they might rest from the dreadfal 
fatigues of this humiliating filght With inex- 
pressible relief, the soldiers sought repose. They 
were ordered, however, to sleep on their arms, so 
that the artilleryman was by his cannon, the 
mounted soldier near his horse, and the infantry, 
clasping their muskets, lay in long rows together, 
all forgetting every thing save the inestimable 
blessing of stretching their limbs and wooing sleep. 

The mild summer moon looked down upon their 
rest, and the emperor, as he made a last tour of 
inspection to satisfy himself that all li^ts were 
extinguished, rejoiced to think that the Turks 
were far away, and his tired Austrians could sleep 
secure. 

Joseph returned to his tent, that is, his eoHkhe. 
He, too, was exhausted, and closed his eyes with 
a sense of delicious languor. The night air, blow- 
ing about his temples, refreshed his fevered brow, 
and he gave himself up to dreams such as are in- 
spired by the silvered atmosphere, when the 
moon, in her pearly splendor, looks down upon 
the troubled earth, and hushes it to repose. 

The emperor, however, did not sleep. For a 
while, he lay with closed eyes, and then, raising 
himself, looked up toward the heavens. Gradual- 
ly the sky darkened ; cloud met cloud and ob- 
scured the moon's di^, until at last the finnament 
was clothed in impenetrable blackness. Tlie em- 
peror, with a sad smile, thought bow like the 
scene had been to the panorama of his life, where- 
in every star had set, and whence every ray of 
light had fled forever ! 
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H« dreamed on, while his tired men slept Not 
all, howeyer, for, far toward the leil wing of the 
army, a band of hussars were encamped around a 
wagon laden with brandy, and, having much more 
confidence in the restorative powers of liquor than 
of sleep, they had been invigorating themselves 
with deep potations. Another company of sol- 
diers in their neighborhood, awakened by the 
noisy mirth of the hussars, came forward to claim 
their share of the brandy. It was refused, and a 
brawl ensued, in which the assailants were re- 
pulsed. 

The hussars, having driven them from the field, 
proceeded to celebrate their victory by renewed 
libations, until finally, in a state of complete in- 
ebriation, they fell to the ground, and there slept 
the sleep of the intoxicated. 

The men who had been prevented from par- 
ticipating in these drunken revels, resolved to 
revenge themselves by a trick. They crept stealth- 
ily up to the spot where the hussars were lying, 
and, firing off their muskets, cried out, " The 
Turks I the Turks ! " 

Stupefied by liquor, the sleepers sprang up, re- 
peating the cry. It was caught and echoed from 
man to man, while the hussars, with unsheathed 
sabres, ran wildly about, until hundreds and hun- 
dreds were awakened, each one echoing the fear- 
ful words — 

" The Turks ! the Turks I " 

''Haiti halt!'' cried a voice to the terrified 
soldiers. " Halt, men, halt ! " 

The bewildered ears mistook the command for 
the batUe-cry of the Turks, " Allah I Allah 1 " and 
the panic increased tenfold. "We are sur- 
rounded ! " shrieked the terror^tricken Austrians, 
and every sabre was drawn, and every musket 
cocked. The struggle began ; and the screams of 
the combatants, the groans of the wounded, the 
sighs of the dying fined the air, while comrade 
against comrade, brother against brother, stood 
in mortal strife and slew each other for the unbe- 
lieving Turk. 

The calamity was irretrievable. The darkness 
of the night deceived every man in that army, 
not one of whom doubted that the enemy was 
there. Some of the terrified soldiers fled back to 
their camps, and, even there, mistaken for Turks, 
they were assaulted with sabre and musket, and 
frightful was the carnage that ensued ! 

In vain the officers attempted to restore disci- 
pline. There was no more reason in those mad- 
dened human beings than in the raging waves of 
the ocean. The emperor, at the firat alarm, had 
driven in his caUaie to the place whence the 
sound seemed to come. 

But what to a panic-stricken multitude was the 
voice of theur emperor ? Ball after ball whistled 
past his ears, while he vainly strove to make them 
understand that they were each one slaying his 
brother ! And the night was bo hideous, so re- 
lentless in its darkness t Not one star glimmered 
upon the face of the firightful pall above— the 
stars would not look upon that fratricidal strug- 
gle! 

The fugitives and their infuriated pursuers 
pressed toward a little bridge which spanned a 
stream near the encampment. The emperor 
drove rapidly around, and reached the banks of 
the river before them, hoping thence to be heard 
by his men, and to convince them that no Turks 
were by. 
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But they heeded the sound of his voice no more 
than the sea heeded that of the royal Canute. 
They precipitated themselves toward the bridge, 
driving the carriage of the emperor before them 
to the very edge of the steep river-bank. It 
wavered ; they pushed against it with the butt- 
ends of their muskets. They saw nothing — ^they 
knew nothing save that the carriage impeded their 
flight ! 

It fell, rumbling down the precipice into the 
deep waters which bubbled and hissed and then 
closed over it forever. No man heeded its falL 
Not one of all that crowd, which oft had grown 
hoarse with shouts at his coming, paused to save 
the emperor from destruction. But he, calm and 
courageous, although at that moment he could 
have parted with ILTe without a sigh, had made a 
desperate spring backward, and had alighted on 
the ground. 

When he lecovered from the violence of the 
fall, he found himself unhurt, but alone. Not one 
of his suite was to be seen ; in the mad rush of 
the men for the crossing, they had been parted 
from hinu The little rustic bridge had fallen 
in, and those who remained behind had rushed 
with frantic yells in search of some other cross- 
ing. The emperor could hear their cries in the 
distance, and they filled his heart with anguish in- 
expressible. 

With desponding eyes he gazed upward, and 
murmured, '' Oh, that I could die before the sun 
fises upon the horrors of this night 1 My soul is 
weary — ^my every hope dead. Why did I turn 
back when death was smiling from the crystal 
depths of that placid stream ? Even now, I may 
stiU find rest Who will ever know how the em- 
peror met his fate?" He paused, and looked 
around to see if any thing was nigh. Nothing I 
He made one step forwa^, then shuddering, re- 
coiled with an exclamation of horror at his miser- 
able cowardice. 

" No I " cried he, resolutely, " no, I will not die 
— ^I must not, dare not die. I cannot go to the 
grave misjudged and calumniated by my own sub- 
jects! I must live, that, sooner or later, they 
may learn how faithfully I have striven to make 
them happy I I must live to convince them that 
the promotion of their welfare has been the end 
and aim of my whole life ! " • 

At that moment there was a rent in the black- 
ened firmament, and the moon emerged, gradu- 
ally lighting up the dark waters and the lonely 
woods, untU its beams shone full upon the pale, 
agitated features of that broken-hearted monarch. 

*' The emperor ! " cried a loud voice, not far 
away. ''The emperor!" and a rider, gaUoping 
forward, threw himself from his horse. 

" Here, your majesty, here is my horse. Mount 
him. He is a sure and fleet animal" 

" You know me, then ? *' asked Joseph. 

" Tes, sire ; I am one of your majesty^s grooms. 
Will you do me the honor to accept my horse ? " 

The emperor replied by swinging lumself into 
the saddle. " But you, my good feUow, what will 
you do ? " 

" I shall accompany your mi^'esty," replied the 
groom, cheerfully. " There is many a horse seek- 
ing its master to-night, and it will not be long be- 
fore I capture one. This done, if it please your 
nu\jesty, I will conduct yon to Kanusebes. The 

n The «mperor*8 own words.— Habner, 11., p. 468. 
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moon bos come out beautifulljf and I can easily 
find the way." 

" I have found my way," murmured the emper- 
or to himself. " God has pointed it out to me, by 
sending help in this dark, lonely hour. Well, 
life has called me back, and I must bear its 
burdens until Heaven releases me." 

Just then a horse came by, at full speed. The 
groom, who was walking by the emperor's side, 
darted forward, seized the reins, and swung him- 
self triumphantly into the saddle. 

" Now, sire," said he, " we can travel lustily 
ahead. We are on the right road, and in one 
hour will reach Karansebes." 

" ^aransobes 1 " mused the emperor. " * Cara 
mihi aedea / ' Thus sang Ovid, and from his ode 
a city took her name — the city where the poet 
found his grave. A stately monument to Ovid is 
Karansebes ; and now a lonely, heart-sick mon- 
arch is coming to make a pilgrimage thither, cra- 
ving of Ovid's tomb the boon of a resting-place 
for his weary head. Oh, Cara mihi sedeSy where art 
thou ? " 

In the gray of the morning they reached Karan- 
sebes. Here they found some few of the regi- 
ments, the emperor's suite, and his belo?ed 
nephew Franz, who, like his uncle, had been al- 
most hurried to destruction by the hapless army, 
but had been rescued by his bold and faithful fol- 
lowers. They had shielded the archduke with 
their own bodies, forming a square around his per- 
son, and escorting him, so guarded, until they had 
penetrated the dangerous ranks of the demented 
fugitives.* 

All danger was past, but the events of that 
night were too much for the exhausted frame of 
the emperor. The fever, with which he had 
wresUed so long, now mastered his body with 
such violence that he was no longer able to mount 
his horse. Added to this, came a blow to his heart. 
The army refused to follow him any longer. They 
called loudly for Loudon, the old hero, who, in 
spite of his years, was the only man in Austria 
who would lead them to victory. 

The emperor, stung to the soul by the mistrust 
of his men, gave up his last hope of military glory. 
He sent for Loudon ; and Loudon, despite his in- 
firmities, came at the sunmions. 

The old hero was received with shouts of wel- 
come. The huzzaa reached the poor, mean room 
where Joseph lay sick with a burning fever. He 
listened with a sad smile, but his courage gave 
way, and scalding tears of disappointed ambition 
moistened his pillow. 

** Loudon has come," thought he, ** and the em- 
peror is forgotten ! No one cares for him more ! — 
Well — I must return to Vienna, and pray that the 
victory and fame, which have been denied to me, 
may be vouchsafed to Loudon ! " 



CHAPTER CLXXIV. 
f 

THB HITK0AEIAN8 AGAIN. 

DcsTiNT had broken the emperor's heart He 
returned from the army seriously ill, and although 
he had apparently recuperated during the winter, 

• Habner, tt, p. 477. 



the close of the year found him beyond all hope 
of recovery. 

•Even the joyful intelligence of Loudon's vic- 
tories was powerless to restore him to health. 
Loudon had won several battles, and had accom- 
plished that for which Joseph had undertaken the 
war with Turkey. He had once more rused the 
Austrian flag over the towers of Belgrade.* 

Vienna received these tidings with every demon- 
stration of joy. The city was illuminated for three 
days, and the emperor shared th€ enthusiasm of 
the people. He took from his state-uniform the 
magnificent cross of Maria Theresa — the cross 
which none but an emperor had ever worn — and 
sent it to Loudon with the title and patent of 
generalissimo, f He attended the Te Deitm, and 
to all appearances was as elated as his subjects. 
But once alone with Lacy, the mask fell, and the 
smile faded from his colorless lips. 

" Lacy," said he, " I would have bought these 
last superfluous laurels of Loudon with my life. 
But for me' no laurels have ever grown ; the cy- 
press is my emblem — the emblem of grief." 

He was right. Discontent reigned in Hungary, 
in the Netherlands, and latterly in Tyrol. On every 
side were murmurs and threats of rebellion against 
him who would have devoted every hour of his 
life to the enlightenment of his subjects. All 
Belgium had taken up arms. The imperial troops 
had joined the insurgents, and now a formidable 
army threatened the emperor. Van der Noot, the 
leader of the revolt, published a manifesto, declar- 
ing Belgium independent of the Austrian empure. 
The insurgents numbered ten thousand. They 
were headed by the nobles and sustained by the 
clergy. Masses were said for the success of the 
rebels, and requiems were sung for those who fell 
in battle or otherwise. { The cities of Brussels, 
Antwerp, Louvain, Mechlin, and Namur, opened 
their doors to the patriots. The Austrian General 
D' Alton fled with his troops to Luxemburg, and 
three millions of florins, belonging to the military 
coffers, fell into the hands of the insurgcnt8.§ 

Such was the condition of the Austrian empire 
toward the close of the year 1789. The emperor 
resolved to make one more attempt to bring the 
Belgians to reason, and to this end ho sent Count 
Cobenzl to Brussels, and, after him. Prince de 
Ligne. 

The prince came to take leave of the emperor. 
" I send you as mediator between myself and yoar 
countrymen," said Joseph, with a languid smile. 
** Prove to those so-called patriots that you, who 
endeavor to reconcile them to their sovereign, are 
the only Belgian of them all who possesses true 
patriotism." 

" Sire, I shall say to my misguided countrymen 
that I have seen your majesty weep over their dia 



* The conquest of Belsrade whb accompanied bj sin- 
gular coincidences. The Emperor Francis (the husband 
of Maria Theresa) had been in command when, in 1739, 
the Turks toolc it fh>m Austria. His grandson, Fraccia, 
with his own hand fired the first gnn, when it was re- 
taken by Loudon. In 1789 General Wallace surrendered 
the fortress to Osman Pacha. In 1789 Osman Pacha, the 
son of the latter, suircndered It to General (afterward 
Field-Marshal) Wallace, Bon of the former.— Hubner, IL, 
p. 492. 

t This cross was worth 24,000 ducats.— Qross-HoflSnger. 
lU^p.500. 

1 Gross-Hofllnger, iii., p. 2S9. 

S D'Alton was cited beiore the emperor, but on his way 
to Vienna he took poison, and died four days before Jo- 
seph. 
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loyalty. 1 shall tell ,them that it is not anger 
which they have provoked in your miyesty's heart, 
but sorrow." 

" Yes," replied Joseph, "I sorrow for their in- 
fatuation, and they are fiist sending me to the 
grave. The taking of Ghent was my death-strug- 
gle, the evacuation of Brussels my last expiring 
sigh. Oh r* continued he, in tones of extreme 
anguish — " oh, what humiliation ! I shall surely 
die of it 1 I were of stone, to survive so many 
blows from the hand of fate ! Go, De Ligne, and 
do your best to induce your countrymen to return 
to their allegiance. Should you fail, dear friend, 
remain there. Do not sacrifice your future to 
me, for you have children." * 

*^ Yes, sire," replied De Ligne, with emotion, " I 
have children, but they are not dearer to me than 
my sovereign. And now, with your majesty's 
permission, I will withdraw, for the hour of my 
departure la at hand. I do not despair of success. 
Farewell, sire, for a while." 

** Farewell forever! " murmured Joseph, as the 
door closed behind the prince. " Death is not far 
off, and I have so much to do 1 " 

He arose hastily from his armrchair, and open- 
ing the door that led into the chancery, called his 
three secretaries. 

*' Let us to work," said he, as they entered. 

" Sire," replied one of them, in faltering tones, 
** Herr von Quarin desired us, in his name, to im- 
plore of your majesty to rest for a few days." 

** I cannot do it," said Joseph, unpatiently. 
*^ If I postpone this writing another day, it may 
never be accomplished at aU. Give in your re- 
ports. What t&spatches have we from Hun- 
gary?" 

*'They arc most unsatisfactory, sire. The 
landed proprietors have refused to contribute 
their share of the imposts, and the people rebel 
against the conscription-act, and threaten the ofii- 
cers of the crown with death." 

"Revolt, revolt everywhere!" exclaimed the 
emperor, shuddering. " But I will not yield ; they 
shall all submit ! " 

The door of the cabinet opened, and the marshal 
of the household entered, announcing a deputation 
of Magyars. 

" A deputation ! From whom ? " asked Joseph, 
eagerly. 

" I do not know, sire, but Count Palfy is one 
of the deputies." 

" Count Palfy again ! " cried the emperor, scorn- 
fully. "When the. Himgarians have a sinister 
message to send, they are sure to select Count 
Palfy as their ambassador. Show them to the 
reception-room which opens into my cabinet, 
count I wUl see them there." 

He dismissed the secretaries, and rang for his 
valeL He could scarcely stand, while Giinther 
was assisting him to change his dresdng-gown for 
his uniform.f His toilet over, he was obliged to 
lean upon the valet for support, for his limbs were 
ahnost failing him. 

" Oh I " cried he, bitterly, " how it will rejoice 
them to see me so weak and sick ! They will go 
home and tell their Hungarians that there is no 
strength left in me to fight with traitors ! But 
they shall not know it. I will be the emperor, if 

• The emperor's own words. — '* (Envres du Prince de 
Llfne." 

t This was the brother of him who was the lover of 
BacheL 



my life pay the forfeit of the ez^rtion. Le^d me 
to the door, Giinther. I will lean against one of 
the pillars, and stand while I give audience to th(> 
Magyars." 

Giinther supported him tenderly to the door, 
and then threw it wide open. In the reception 
room stood the twelve deputies, not in court- 
dress, but in the resplendent costume of their own 
nation. They were the same men who, several 
years before, had appeared before the emperor, 
and Count Palfy, the Chancellor of Hungary, was 
the firsi one to advance. 

The emperor bent his head, and eyed his visitors. 

" If I am not mistaken," said be, " these are 
the same gentlemen who appeared here as Hun- 
garian deputies several years ago." 

"Yes, sire, we are the same men," replied 
Count Pally. 

" Why are you here again ? " 

" To repeat our remonstrances, sire. The king- 
dom of Hungary has'chosen the same represent- 
atives, that your majesty may see how unalter- 
able is our determination to defend our right* 
with our lives. Hungary has not changed hei 
attitude, sire, and she will never change it" 

" Nor shall I ever change mine," cried Joseph, 
passionately. ^*My will to^lay is the same as 
it was six years ago." 

" Then, sire, you must expect an uprising of 
the whole Hungarian nation," returned Count 
Palfy, gravely. " For the last time we implore 
your mijesty to restore us our rights." 

"What do you call your rights?" asked Jo- 
seph, sarcastically. 

" All that for centuries past has been guaran- 
teed to us by our constitution ; all that each king 
of Hungary, as he came to the throne, has sworn 
to preserve inviolate. Sire, we will not become 
an Austrian province; we are Hungarians, and 
are resolved to retain our nationality. The int%- 
rity of Hungary is sorely threatened ; and if your 
migesty refuse to rescue it, we must ourselves hast- 
en to the rescue. Not only our liberties are men- 
aced, but our moneyed interests too. Hungary is 
on the road to ruin, if your mi^^^7 ^o^ i^o* 
consent to revoke your arbitrary laws, or — " 

" Or ? " — asked Joseph, as Palfy hesitated. 

" On the road to revolution," replied the dep- 
uty firmly. 

" You presume to threaten me ! " cried Joseph, 
in a loud voice. 

"I dare deliver the message intrusted to me, 
and, had / been too weak to speak it, intrusted 
to those who accompany me. Is it not so, Mag- 
yars ? " 

" It is, it is," cried all, unanimously. 

"Sire, I repeat to you that Hungary is ad- 
vancing either toward ruin or revolution. Like 
the Netherlanders, we will defend our constitution 
or die with it Oh, your mjgesty, 'all can yet 
be remedied ! Call a convention of the states — 
return the crown of St Stephen, and come to 
Hungary to take the coronation oath. Then 
you will see how gladly we shall swear aUe^pance 
to our king, and how cheerfully we will die for 
him, as our fathers did before us, in defence of 
the empress-queen, his mother." 

" Give us our constitution, and we wiU die for 
our king ! " cried the Magyars in chorus. 

" Yes, humble myself before you ! " ezehdmed 
Joseph, furiously. "You would have the wv 
ereign bow before the will of his vassals 1 " 
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"No, sire," returned Count Palfy, with feeling. 
"We would have your mi^'esty iidopt the only 
means by which Hungary can be retained to the 
Austrian empire. If you refuse to hear us, we 
rise, as one man, to defend our country. We 
swear it in the name of the Hungarian nation ! " 

" We Bwear it in the name of the Hungarian 
nation I " echoed the Magyars. 

"And I," replied Joseph, pale and trembling 
"with passion, "I swear it in the name of my 
dignity as your sovereign, that I never will yield 
to men who defy me, nor will I ever forgivt Uiose 
who, by treasonable importunity, have sought to 
wring from me what I have not thought it expe- 
dient to grant to respectful expostulation 1 " 

" Sire, if you would give this proof of love to 
your subjects, if, for their sakes, you would con- 
descend to forget your imperial station, you* can 
not conceive what enthusiasm of loyalty would 
be your return for this concession. In mortal 
anxiety we await your final answer, and await it 
until to-morrow at this hour." 

"Ah! — ^you are so magnanimous as to grant 
me a short reprieve 1 " shouted the infuriated em- 
peror, losing all conmiond of himself. " You — ^** 

Suddenly he ceased, and became very pale. He 
was sensible that he had burst a blood-vessel, and 
he felt the warm stream of his life welling up- 
ward, until it moistened his pallid lips. With a 
hasty movement he drew out his handkerchief, 
held it for a moment before his mouth, and then 
replaced it quickly in his bosom. Large drops of 
cold sweat stood out firom his brow, and the light 
faded from his eyes. But these haughty Magyars 
should n(tt see him &11 1 They should not enjoy 
tiie sight of his sufferings ! 

With one last desperate effort he collected his 
expiring energies, and stood ereci. 

"Go," said he, in firm, distinct tones; "you 
have stated your grievances, you shall have my 
answer to-morrow." 

" We await your majesty until to-morrow at 
noon," returned Count PaUy. "Then we go, 
never to return." 

" Go ! " cried the emperor, in a piercing voice ; 
and the exasperated Magyars mistook this last cry 
of agony for the culmination of his wrath. They 
bowed in sullen silence, and lefl the room. 

The emperor reeled back to his cabinet, and 
fell into a chair. He reached the bdl, and rang 
it feebly. 

" Gunther," said he to his valet, and now his 
voice was hardly audible, " send a carriage for 
Quarin. I must see him at once." 



CHAPTER OLXXV. 

THE BEYOOATIOir. 

Wbkn Quarin entered the emperor's cabmet, 
be found him quietly seated before his eimfocre, 
half buried in documents. The physician re- 
mained standing at the door, wuting until he 
should be order^ to approadu 

Suddenly Joseph was iaterrupted in his writing 
by a spell of coughing. He dropped his pen, and 
leaned back exhau8t<^. Quarin hlistened to his 
tide. 



"Your* majesty must not write," said he; 
gravely. " You must lay aside all work for a 
time." 

" I believe that I shall have to lay it aside for- 
ever," replied Joseph, languidly. "I sent for 
you to say that I have a lawsuit with my lungs, 
and you must tell me which of us is to gain 
it." • 

" What am I to tell your mtjeety f " asked the 
physician, disturbed. 

The emperor looked up with eyes which glowed 
with the flaming light of fever. " Quarin, you 
understand me perfectly. You must tell me, in 
regard to this lawsuit with my lungs, which is to 
gain it, myself or death ? Here is my evidence." 

With these words he drew out his handker- 
chief and held it open between his wan, transpar- 
ent hands. It was dyed in blood. 

"Blood!" exclaimed Quarin, in a tone of 
alarm. " Your majesty has received a wound ? " 

" Yes, an interior wound. The Hungarians 
have dealt me my death-blow. This blood is 
welling up from a wounded heart. Do not look 
so mournful, doctor. Let us speak of death as 
man to man. Look at me now, and say whether 
my malady is incurable." 

"Why should it be incurable?" asked the 
physician, faltering. " You are young, sire, and 
have a sound constitution." 

" No commonplaces, Quarin, no equivocation," 
cried Joseph, impatiently. "I must have the 
truth, do yon hear me? — ^the truth. I cannot 
afford to be surprised by death, for I must pro- 
vide for a nation, and my house must be set in 
order. I am not afraid \of death, my friend; it 
comes to me in the smiling guise of a liberator. 
Therefore be frank, and teS me at once whether 
my malady is dangerous." 

Again he raised his large, brilliant eyes to the 
face of the physician. Quarin's features were 
convulsed with distress, and tears stood in his 
eyes. His voice was very tremulous as he replied : 

" Yes, sire, it is dangerous." 

The emperor's countenance remained perfectly 
calm. " Can you tell me with any degree of pre- 
cision how long I have to live ? " 

" No, sire ; you may live yet for several weeks, 
or some excitement may put an end to your ex- 
istence in a few days. In this malady the patient 
must be prepared at any moment for death." 

" Then it is incurable ? " 

" Yes, sire," faltered Quarin, his tears bursting 
forth afresh. 

The emperor looked thoughtfully before him, 
and for some time kept silence. Then extending 
his hand with a smile, he said, " From my soul 1 
thank you for the manly frankness with which 
you have treated me, Quarin, and I desure now to 
give you a testimony of my gratitude. You have 
children, have you not? " 

" Yes, sire — two daughters." , 

" And you are not rich, I believe ? " 

" The salary which I receive from your ma- 
jesty, united to my practice, affords us a com- 
fortable independence." 

The emperor nodded. " You must do a little 
commission for me," said he, turning to the 
escritoire and writing a few lines, whidi he pre- 
sented to Quarin. 

* JoMpVs own word&— ** Cbaraettttatlos of Joseph 
IL," p. 14. 
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" Take this paper to the court chancery and 
present it to the bureau of finances. You will 
there receive ten thousand florins wherewith to 
portion your daughters," 

** Oh, sire ! " exclaimed Quarin, deeply moved, 
** I thank you with all the strength of my pater- 
nal heart" 

" No," replied Joseph, gently, " it is my duty 
to reward merit.* In addition to this, I would 
wish to leave you a personal souvenir of my 
Aiendship. I bestow upon you, as a last token 
of my affection, the title of freiherry and I will 
take out the patent for you myself. Kot a word, 
dear friend, not a word I Leave me now, for I 
must work diligently. Since my hours are num- 
bered, I must make the most of them. Fare- 
well ! Who knows how soon I may have to re- 
call you here?" 

The physician kissed the emperor*B hand with 
fervor, and turned hastily away. Joseph sank 
back in the chair. His large eyes were raised to 
heaven, and his wan face beamed with something 
brighter than resignation. 

At that moment the door of the chancery was 
opened, and the first privy-councillor came hastUy 
forward. 

" What is it ? " said Joseph, with a slight start 

"Sire, two couriers have just arrived. The 
first is from the Count Cobenzl. He announces 
that all Belgium, with the exception of Luxem- 
burg, is in the hands of the patriots ; that Van 
dcr Noot has called a convention of the United 
Provinces, which has declared Belgium a repub- 
lic ; her independence is to be guaranteed by 
England, Prussia, and Holland. Count Cobenzl 
ts urgent in his request for instructions. He is 
totally at a loss what to do." 

The emperor had listened with mournful tran- 
quillity. " And the second courier ? " said he. 

'*The second courier, sire, comes from the 
imperial stadtholder of Tyrol" 

" What says he ? " 

" He brings evil tidings, sire. The people have 
rebelled, and cry out against the conscription and 
the church reforms. Unless these laws are re- 
pealed, there is danger of revolution." 

The emperor uttered a piercing cry, and pressed 
his hands to his breast. " It is nothing," said 
he, in reply to the anxious and alarmed looks of 
the privy-councillor. " A momentary pang, 
which has already passed away — ^nothing more. 
Continue your report" 

" This is all, your majesty. The stadtholder 
entreats you to quiet this rebellion and — " 

"And to revoke my decrees, is it not so? 
The eame croaking which for eight years has 
been dinned into my ears. Well — I must have 
time to reflect, and as soon as I shall have deter- 
mined upon my course of action, you shall learn 
my decision. 

" Rebellion in Tyrol, in Hungary, in the Nether- 
lands ! " murmured the emperor, when he found 
himself alone. "From every side I hear my 
death-kncU! My people would bury me ere I 
have drawn my lust sigh. My great ancestor, 
Charles, stood beside his open grave, and volun- 
tarily contemplated his last resting-place ; but 1 1 
unhappy monarch, am forced into mine by the 
ingratitude of a people for whom alone I have 

* These are the empcror^s words. This scene Is his- 
torloaL^Hahner li, p. 496. 



lived I Is it indeed so ? Must I die with th« 
mournful conviction that I have lived in vain ? 

my God, what excess of humiliation Thou hast 
forced upon me ! And what have I done to de- 
serve such a fate ? Wherein have I sinned, that 
my imperial crown should have been lined with 
so many cruel thorns? Is there no remedy ? must 

1 drink this last bitter chalice ? Must I revoke 
that which I have published to the world as my 
sovereign will ? " 

He ceased, and folding his arms, faced his dif- 
ficult position. For one hour he sat motionless, 
his face growing gradually paler, his brow darker, 
his hps more rigidly compressed together. 

At length he heaved one long, convulsive sigh. 
"No — ^there is po other remedy. I have toiled ui 
vain — ^my beautiful structure has fallen, and my 
grave is under its ruins t my God, why may I 
not have a few months more of life, wherewith to 
crush these aspiring rebels ? — ^But no ! I must die 
now, and leave them to triumph over my defeat ; 
for I dare not leave to my successor the accursed 
inheritance of civil war. To the last hour of my 
life I must humble my will before the decrees of 
that cruel destiny which has persecuted me from 
boyhood ! Be it so ! — ^I must clutch at the remedy 
— the fearful remedy — ^I must revoke I " 

He shuddered, and covered his face with his 
hands. There had been one struggle with his will, 
there was now another with his despair. He 
moaned aloud — scalding tears trickled through his 
poor, wasted fingers, and his whole being bowed 
before the supremacy of this last great sorrow. 
Once — only once, he uttered a sharp cry, and for 
a moment his convulsed countenance was raised to 
heaven. Then his head fell upon the table, and 
his wretchedness found vent in low, heart-rending 
sobs. 

And thus he spent another long hour. Finally 
he looked up to heaven and tried to murmur a few 
words of resignation. But the spectre of his use* 
less strivings still haunted his mind. "All my 
plans to be buried in the grave — ^not one trace of 
my reign left to posterity 1 " sighed the unhappy 
monarch. " But enough of repining. I have re- 
solved to make the sacrifice — it is time to act ! " 

He clutched his bell, and ordered a page to 
summon the privy-councillor from the adjoining 
room. 

" Now," said the emperor, " let us work. My 
hand is too tremulous to hold a pen ; you must 
write for me. Urst, in regard to Hungary. Draw 
up a manifesto, in which I restore their constitution 
in all its integrity." 

• He paused for a few moments, and wiped the 
large drops of cold sweat which were gathering 
over his forehead. "Do you hear?" continued 
he ; " I revoke all my laws except one, and that is, 
the edict of religious toleration. I promise to 
convoke the imperial diet, and to replace the ad- 
ministration of justice upon its old footing. I 
repeal the laws relating to taxes and conscription 
I order the Hungarian crown to be returned to 
Ofen, and, as soon as I shall have recovered from 
my illness, I promise to take the coronation-oath.* 
Write this out and bring it to me for signature. 
Then deliver it into the hands of Count Palfy. 
He will publish it to the Hungarians. 

* This is the revocation-edict which, promalgated a 
few weeks hefore the death of Joseph, CAUsed such as- 
tonishment throughout Europe. — Qrosi-IIoffloger, ilL, p. 
290. 
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" So much for Hungary I — ^Now for Tyrol Draw 
up a second manifesto. I repeal the conscription- 
act, as well as all my reforms with respect to the 
church. When this is ready, bring it to me for 
signature ; and dispatch a courier wth it to the 
imperial stadtholder. Having satisfied the exac- 
tions of Hungary and Tyrol, it remains to restore 
order in the Netherlands. But there, matters are 
more complicated, and I fear that no concession 
on my part will avail at this late hour. I must 
trample my personal pride in the dust, then, and 
humble myself before the pope 1 Yea--before the 
f)ops / I will write, requesting him to act as medi- 
ator, and beg his holiness to admonish the clergy 
to make peace with me.* Why do you look so 
sad, my friend? I am making my peace with the 
world ; I am drawing a pen across the events of 
my life and blotting out my reforms with ink. Make 
out these documents at once, and send me a courier 
for Rome. Meanwhile I will write to the pope. 
Appearing before him as a petitioner, it is incum- 
bent upon me to send an autographic letter. Re- 
turn to me in an hour." 

When, one hour later, the privy-councillor re- 
entered the cabinet, the letter to the pope lay 
folded and addressed on the table. But this last 
humiliation had been too much for the proud spirit 
of the emperor to brook. 

He lay insensible in bis chair, a stream of blood 
oozing slowly from his ghastly lips. 



CHAPTER OLXXVI. 

THB DEATH OF THE MABTYB. 

He had made his peace with the world and with 
God I He had taken leave of his family, his friends, 
and his attendants. He had made his last confes- 
sion, and had received the sacraments of the 
church. 

His struggles were at an end. All sorrow over- 
come, he lay happy and tranquil on his death-bed, 
no more word of complaint passing the lips which 
had been consecrated to the Lord. He comforted 
his weeping relatives, and had a word of affection- 
ate greeting for every one who approached him. 
With his own feeble hand he wrote farewell letters 
to his absent sisters, to Prince Kaunitz, and to 
several ladies for whom he had an especial regard ; 
and on the seventeenth of February he signed his 
name eighty times. 

He felt that his end was very near ; and when 
Lacy and Rosenberg, who were to pass the night 
with him, entered hk bedchamber, he signed them 
to approach. 

"It will soon be over," whispered he. "The 
lamp will shortly be extin^zuished. Hush I do not 
weep— you grieve me. Let us part from each 
other with fortitude." 

" Alas, how can we part with fortitude, when 
our partiiog is for life 1 " said Lacy. 

The emperor raised his eyes, and looked 
thoughtfully up to heaven. " We shall meet again," 
said he, afler a pause. " I believe in another and 
a better world, where I shall find compensation for 
all that I have endured here below." 

"And where punishment awaits those who have 

* Qrosa-Hoiflnger, UI., p. 279. 



been the cause of your sorrows," returned Rosen* 
berg. 

"I have forgiven them all," said the dying 
monarch. "There is no room in my heart for 
resentment, dear friends. I have honestly striven 
to make my subjects happy, and feel no animosity 
toward them for refusing the boon I proffered. I 
should like to have inscribed upon my tomb, * Here 
lies a prince whose intentions were pure, but who 
was so unfortunate as to ful in every honest un- 
dertaking of his llfe.^ Ob, how mistaken was 
the poet, who wrote. 

* £t da trdne au cercoeil lo passage eat terrible ! * 

" I do not deplore the loss of my throne, but I 
feel some lingering regret that I should have made 
so few of my fellow-beings happy — so many of 
them ungrateful This, however, is the usuid lot 
of princes I " * 

" It is the lot of all those who are too enlight- 
ened for their times I It is the lot of all great 
men who would elevate and ennoble the masses ! " 
cried Lacy. " It is the fate of greatness to be the 
martyr of stupidity, bigotry, and malice ! " 

" Yes, that is the word," said Joseph, smiling. 
" I am a martyr, but nobody will honor my relics." 

"Yes, beloved sovereign," cried Rosenberg, 
weeping, " your miyesty^s love we shall bear about 
our hearts, as the devotee wears the relic of a 
martyred samt" 

" Do not weep so," said Joseph. " We have 
spent so many happy days together, that we must 
pass the few fleeting hours remwiing to us in ration- 
al intercourse. Show me a cheerful countenance, 
Rosenberg^you jrom whose himds I received my 
last cup of eiulhly comfort. What blessed tidings 
you brought me I My sweet Elizabeth is a mother, 
and I shall carry the consciousness of her happi- 
ness to the grave. I shall die with one joy at my 
heart — a beautiful hope shall blossom as I fall ! — 
Elizabeth is your future empress; love her for 
my sake ; you know how unspeakably dear she 
is to me. And, now that I thmk of it, I have 
not heard from her since this morning. How 
is she ? " 

The two friends were silent, and cast down their 
eyes. 

" Lacy I " cried the emperor, and over his in- 
spired features there passed a shade of human 
sorrow. " Lacy, speak — you are silent— God, 
what has happened ? Rosenberg, tell me, oh tell 
me, how is my Elizabeth, my darling daughter ? " 

So great were his anxiety and distress, that he 
half rose in his bed. They would not meet his 
glance, but Rosenberg in a low voice replied : 

" The archduchess is very sick. The labor was 
long and painfuL" 

"Ah, she is dead ! " exclaimed Joseph, " she is 
dead, is she not?" 

Neither of his weeping friends spoke a word, 
but the emperor comprehended their silence. 

Falling back upon his pillow, he raised his 
wasted arms to heaven. " God, Thy will be 
done I but my sufferings are beyond expression ! 
I thought that I had oudived sorrow; but the 
stroke which has come to imbitter my last mo- 
ments exceeds all that I have endured throughout 
a life of uncheckered misery 1 " f 

For a long time he lay cold and rigid. Then 

* The emperor^s own words.—** Chaneteristlcs of Jo- 
seph IL," p. 88. 
T The emperor^s own words. 
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raising himself upon his arm, he signed to Rosen- 
berg to approach. His eyes beamed as of erst, 
and his whole demeanor was that of a sovereign 
who has learned, above all things, to control him- 
self. 

" She must be buried with all the tenderness 
and honor of which she was deserving," said he. 
^* Rosenberg, will you attend to this for me ? Let 
her body be exposed in the court-chapel to-mor- 
row. After that, lay her to rest in the imperial 
vaults, and let the chapel be in readiness to receive 
my own remains." • 

This was the last command given by the emperor. 
From that hour he was nothing more than a poor, 
dying mortal, whose last thoughts are devoted to 
his Maker. He sent for his confessor, and asked 
him to read something appropriate and consola- 
tory. With folded hands, his large violet eyes 
reverently raised to heaven, he listened to the 
holy scriptural words. Suddenly his countenance 
brightened, and his lips moved. 

**Now there remain faith, hope, and love," 
read the priest 

The emperor repeated the three last words, 
** faith — hope" — and when he pronounced the 
word *Move," his face was illumined with a joy 
which had its source far, far away from earth ! 

^ Joseph's own words.— See Hnbner, IL, p. 491. 



Then all was silent. The prayer was over, and 
the dying emperor lay motionless, with his hands 
folded upon his breast 

Presently his feeble voice was heard in prayer, 
" Father, Thou knowest my heart — Thou art my 
witness that I meant — ^to do— well. Thy will be 
done ! " • 

Then all was stiU. Weeping around the bed 
stood Lacy, Rosenberg, and the Archduke Francis. 
The emperor looked at them with staring eyes, 
but he recognized them no longer. Those beauti- 
ful eyes were dimmed forever ! 

Suddenly the silence was broken by a long, 
long sigh. 

It was the death-sigh of Joseph the Sbcond ! 



Joseph died on the 20th of February, 1790. But 
his spirit outlived him, and survives to the pres- 
ent day. His subjects, who had so misjudged 
him, deplored his loss, and felt how dear he had 
been to them. Now that he was dead — now 
that they had broken his heart, they grieved and 
wept for him. Poets sang his praises in elegies, 
and wrote epitaphs laudatory of him who may be 
considered as the great martyr of political and 
social enlightenment. 

* BamBhom, pu 449. 
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